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> 


It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Humboldt,'*'  that  to  behold  is  not 
necessarily  to  observe,  that  is,  to  compare  and  combine.     The  history 
p     of  Geology,  like  that  of  all  sciences   depending  for  their  effective 
advance  on  experiment  or  correct  observation,  amply  proves  the  truth 

I  of  this  statement.  We  are  not  required  to  look  far  back  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  many  brilliant  hypotheses  which  have  given  way  before 
the  advance  of  correct  research.  It  was  not  that  these  brilliant  hypo- 
theses were  intended  as  substitutes  for  sound  geological  knowledge, 
based  on  correct  data,  or  that  those  who  formed  them  were  not  as 
capable  as  any  who  may  in  after-times  succeed  in  still  farther  syste- 
matically embodying  the  accumulated  data  of  such  times,  but  merely 
that  correct  observations  were  not  then  suflBciently  abundant,  and  that 
powerful,  and,  sometimes,  impatient  minds  often  supplied  their  place 

^[with  conceptions  more  captivating  than  well  founded.  It  is  obvious 
that  with  a  hundred  well-established  facts  more  can  be  accomplished 
than  with  ten,  the  deductions  from  which,  however  apparently  correct, 
may  even  be  fallacious  as  respects  those  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  the  greater  number.  Let  it  not,  nevertheless,  be  hastily  concluded 
that  the  views  which  have  passed  away  have  not  materially  advanced 
Geology,  as  those  of  a  similar  character  have  aided  the  progress  of  other 
sciences.     Without  them,  though  a  few  may  have  been  impediments  for 

II  the  time,  many  a  subject  would  have  longer  remained  disregarded  by  its 

Q  zealous  investigator.    Even  the  controversies  which  have  from  time  to 

i  time  appeared,  many  from  differences  of  opinion  arising  the  more  readily 
5 
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as  the  subject  was  less  perfectly  understood,  gave  a  certain  impulse  to 
progress  which  the  commencement  of  many  inquiries  so  often  demands. 
The  following  work  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  the  experience 
of  many  years  might  assist,  and,  perhaps,  abridge  the  labours  of  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  study  of  Geology,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  field.  Its  object  is,  to  a£ford  a  general  view  of  the  chief 
points  of  that  science,  such  as  existing  observations  would  lead  us  to 
infer  were  established ;  to  show  how.the  correctness  of  such  obseryations 
may  be  tested ;  and  to  sketch  the  directions  in  which  they  may  appa- 
rently be  extended.  Having  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  founded  upon 
a  little  treatise,  entitled  "How  to  Observe  in  Geology,"  long  since  out 
of  print,  a  somewhat  similar  name  has  been  retained  for  the  present 
volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OBSBRTAnoNS  have  now  been  sufficiently  extended  and  multiplied  to  ^ 
show  that,  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the  surface  of  our  planet  hog   ' 
been  nndergoing  modifications  and  changes.    Of  theao  the  moat  marked  i 
hare  been  prodnced  by  the  uprise  of  mineral  matter  in  a  molten  state'  j 
from  beneath  that  surface ;  the  wearing  away  and  removal  to  other   I 
localities  of  this  matter,  cither  in  its  first  state,  after  cooling,  or  in  some 
eecondary  condition,  by  atmospheric  influences  and  waters  variously  dis- 
tributed for  the  time  being ;  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  during  at  least  a  portion  of  this  lapse  of  time  amid 
deposits  accumulated,  for  the  most  part,  in  horizontal  layers  beneath 
waters,  and  by  the  unquiet  state  of  the  earth's  surface  itself,  from  which, 
while  considerable  areas  have  been  at  different  times  raised  slowly  above, 
&nd  depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean,  occasionally  whole  masses 
of  mineral  matter  of  various  kinds  have  heen  squeezed,  bent,  and  pli- 
cated, sometimes  ridged  up  into  ranges  of  mountains. 

To  enable  the  geologist  systematically  to  proceed  with  hia  researchea, 
it  became  as  needful  for  him  as  for  other  cultivators  of  scicnco  to  have 
the  power  of  classifying  his  observations.  Of  the  various  classifications 
proposed  or  modified  at  different  times  to  satisfy  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  those  times,  it  would  he  out  of  place  here  to  make  mention, 
further  than  to  remark  that  at  present  a  more  mixed  classification  Is 
ofien  employed  than  seems  desirable.  For  example,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  term  tertiarff  or  terttaries,  to  be  applied  to  all  accumulations 
posterior  to  the  chalk  of  Western  Europe,  while  the  other  terms  of  si 
dary  and  primary  or  primitive,  to  which  it  has  reference,  are  scarcely  or 
seldom  now  mentioned.  We  have,  again,  a  mixed  nomenclature  for  the 
groups  of  deposits,  or  the  deposits  themselves,  for  which  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  find  distinctive  names.  "While  some  groups  are 
referred  to  localities,  such  as  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Jurassic,  and  the 
like;  others  are  named  after  some  circumstance  supposed  characteristic. 
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such  as  carboniferous,  from  containing  the  great  coal  deposits  of  Europe 
and  North  America ;  or  oolitic,  from  many  of  the  limestones  in  it  being 
oolitic,  that  is,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  being  composed  of  numerous 
small  rounded  grains,  formed  of  concentrically  arranged  coatings  of  cal- 
careous matter. 

It  has  been  often  considered  that  names  derived  from  localities  where 
certain  deposits  have  been  taken  as  types,  are  preferable  to  those  point- 
ing to  any  mineral  structure,  inasmuch,  as  not  only  can  the  geologist 
readily  make  himself  familiar  with  the  kind  of  accumulations  intended 
to  be  represented  by  the  names,  by  visiting  and  studying  the  localities 
whence  they  are  taken,  but  as  also  particular  mineral  structures  having 
been  repeated  as  often  as  the  conditions  for  them  arose,  they  form  no 
guide  for  determining  the  relative  age  of  rocks,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  impression  when  names  of  that  kind  were  given,  and  geological 
science  less  advanced  than  at  present.  The  two  structural  names  men- 
tioned are  thus  liable  to  objection,  carboniferous  deposits  extending 
from  an  earlier  period  than  that  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
term,  and  up  to  the  higher  accumulations  above  the  cretaceous  series 
inclusive,  and  the  oolitic  character  reaching  from  limestones  amid  the 
earlier  fossiliferous  rocks  to  the  present  day.*  The  mixed  character  of 
the  present  geological  nomenclature  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  manner 
in  which,  from  time  to  time,  various  geologists  have  directed  attention 
to  different  rocks  or  accumulations  of  them,  those  names  having  gene- 
rally remained  which  have  been  found  convenient  and  sufficient,  up  to 
the  present  time,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  employed. 

The  igneous  products  being  those  from  which  the  chief  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  detrital,  and  even  chemical  deposits  have  been  directly 
or  indirectly  derived,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  consider  them  in  the 
first  place.  Whatever  the  views  entertained  of  the  fluid  condition  of 
our  planet,  whence  its  form  has  resulted,  such  fluid  condition  produced 
by  heat  sufficient  to  keep  all  its  component  parts  in  that  state,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  earth's  surface  in  dispersed  localities  shows  an 
abundance  of  points  through  which  igneous  products  are  now  ejected, 
and  the  more  extended  the  observation,  the  more  certain  does  the  in- 
ference appear  correct,  that  the  like  has  happened  from  the  earliest 
times ;  at  least  since  the  seas  were  tenanted  by  life.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  molten  matter  has  risen  from  beneath  in  more  massive 

*  One  of  the  limestones  of  the  lower  Silurian  series  in  North  Wales,  the  Rhiwlas  near 
Bala,  is  oolitic. 
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Q<I  in  a  manner  with  which  we  are  not  familiar,  as  now  occur- 
ring, though  such  mohen  massea  may,  indeed,  he  formed  at  depths  in 
the  earth's  crust,  whence  only  future  geological  changeg  could  bring 
them  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  all  events,  thia  masaire  form  of 
intrusion  is  found  amid  comparatively  recent  geological  accomulations, 
as  well  as  among  those  of  the  most  ancient  date. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  igneous  rocks,  which  will  he  found 
treated  of  in  its  place  in  tho  following  pages,  would  soem  to  point  to 
th^  classification  according  to  their  chemical  and  mineralogical  cha- 
racters, so  that  any  resemblance  or  difference  that  may  exist  between 
tbetn,  may  be  traced  thi-ough  the  lapse  of  geological  time,  the  relative 
dates  of  their  appearance  being  obtained  by  means  of  the  accumulations 
with  which  they  may  be  associated,  and  to  which  relative  geological 
dates  can  be  assigned.  Having  entered  upon  these  characters  in  the 
,  the  following  sketch  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  igneous  rocks 
bty  here  Buffice : — 

Granitic  Rocks. — Those  composed  of  a  granular  mixture  of  quartz, 
felspar  (whether  orthoclase,  albite,  or  labradorite),  and  mica,  with, 
occasionally,  the  addition  of  schorl  and  some  other  minerals.  As  the 
aspect  of  these  rocks  varies  considerably  according  to  original  chemical 
composition  or  the  mode  of  cooling,  a  great  variety  of  appearances  are 
assumed,  to  which  names  have  been  assigned.  It  thus  becomes  desirable 
that  these  characters  should  be  given  whenever  it  can  be  accomplished, 
and  that  the  mere  tenn  granitic  be  accompanied  by  mineralogical  detail, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  chemical  composition,  so  that  correct  data 
may  be  collected  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  real  differences  and 
nserablancea  of  the  rocks  commonly  thus  named. 

.FeUpatkie  Rocks. — The  separation  of  these  from  the  foregoing  may 
be  regarded  aa  somewhat  imaginary,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with 
lito  olaflsifications  of  tho  great  bulk  of  the  igneous  rocks,  passing,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  into  each  other  in  masses  of  no  very  extraordinary 
Tolome.  The  variety  known  aa  compact  felspar  is  moat  frequently  a  com- 
pound of  the  elements  of  some  felspar,  with  a  surplusage  of  silicic  acid 
beyond  that  required  for  the  silicates  of  that  mineral,  so  that  when  oppor- 
tunities have  occurred  for  crystallization  of  tho  parts,  the  result  has  been 
aconapoundof  felspar  and  quartz,  or  a  ^raniieifc),  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
termed,  in  that  case  a  modification  of  the  granitic  rocks  when  the 
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minerala  may  alone  constitute  a  portion  of  a  general  mass.  The  trachi/tes 
of  active  volcanoes  and  those  termed  extinct,  and  of  comparatively  recent 
,  geological  date,  may  represent  the  more  pure  felspathic  rocks,  when  wholly 
formed  of  felspars,  though  it  would  appear  that  similar  rocks  are  also 
found  amid  the  igneous  products  of  very  ancient  geological  periods. 
Felspathic  matter,  that  is,  the  various  component  substances  in  propor- 
tions which  would  form  minerals  of  the  felspar  family  (allowing  for  that 
substitution  of  one  substance  for  another,  termed  isomorphism),  if  crystal- 
lized, should  at  least  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  these  rocks,  whatever 
others  may  bo  entangled  among  them. 

Hornblendie  Rocks. — These,  including  among  them  the  rocks  in  which 
angite  is  substituted  for  hornblende,  form  a  somewhat  natural  division, 
80  far  as  the  prevalence  of  these  minerals  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
character  to  the  mass  of  an  igneous  rock,  inasmuch  as  silicate  of  lime 
ia  a  marked  ingredient,  in  addition  to  the  silicate  of  magnesia,  another 
essential  substance,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  generally  present,  sometimes 
replacing  much  of  the  lime  and  magnesia.  In  this  division,  therefore, 
are  included  the  dolerites  and  basalts  of  active  and  extinct  volcanic 
products,  and  the  greenstones,  generally  of  more  ancient  date.  In 
dolerites,  silicate  of  lime  is  also  present  in  the  labradorite,  when  that 
member  of  the  felspar  family  is  mingled  with  the  augitc  of  that  rock. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  hornblendic  or  augitic  rocks  arc  compounds  of 
those  minerals  and  some  member  of  the  felspar  family,  there  being 
sometimes  an  excess  of  silica  beyond  the  amount  required  for  the 
various  silicates  in  the  hornblende  or  augite,  and  felspar ;  this  excess, 
then,  as  it  were,  thrust  aside  as  quartz. 

Serpentinous  Rocks. — To  a  certain  extent  those  also  appear  a  some- 
what natural  group  of  igneous  products,  especially  when  viewed  with 
reference  to  a  peculiar  aspect  and  the  presence  of  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  combined  water,  as  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  rock.  In  the  sequel, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  correspondence  between  the  varieties 
of  serpentine,  considered  the  most  pure,  and  olivine,  a  common  mineral 
in  certain  molten  products  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  The  rocks  of 
this  division  vary,  however,  somewhat  materially  in  their  constituent 
substances,  and  in  the  proportions  of  them.  Taking  bronzite  to  be 
the  mineral  usually  named  diallage,  it  would  appear  little  elao  than  the 
silicate  of  magnesia  of  the  matter  of  the  purer  serpentine  mingled  with 
a  minor  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  alumina,  crystal- 
lized, a  small  quantity  of  water  also  forming  a  part  of  it.     The  mineral 
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now  chiefly  namctl  diallage,  contains  eufficient  lime  in  addition  to  make 
it  easentiaily  a  silicate  of  limo  atifi  magnesia,  with  aUo  a  marked  quan* 
tity  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  the  compoond,  sometimes  largely  crystallized,'  I 
termed  diaUage  rock  {gabbro),  and  not  unfrequently  associated  with 
serpentine,  the  so-termed  diallage  has  to  be  carefully  examined.  In  all 
these  rocks,  whatever  their  variations,  magnesia  is  a  marked  ingredient. 
Porphyritic  Rock». — Though,  no  doubt,  various  kinds  of  mineral 
matter  which  have  been  in  a  molten  state  may  be  porphyritic,  that  is, 
hare  some  mineral  or  minerals  crystallized  out  and  apart  from  the  mass 
of  the  remainder  of  the  rock,  it  seems  nevertheless  convenient,  for  the 
present,  to  notice  these  rocks  as  a  group.  Even  amid  vitreous  matter, 
from  comparatively  quick  cooling  after  fusion,  definite  cfacmlcat  combi- 
nations may  be  crystallized,  and  dispersed  through  such  matter.  This 
can  be  artificially  accomplished  in  our  laboratories,  and  silicate  of  lime 
in  crystals  can  be  obtained  dispersed  through  ordinary  glass.  In  the 
arrangement  of  particles,  beyond  the  vitreous  condition,  forming  the 
compact  and  stony  state,  the  porphyritic  character  is  not  rare  among 
leks ;  crystals,  such  as  those  of  felspar,  being  dispersed  amid  a  base  of 
inpact  mineral  matter.  When  the  latter  is  chiefly  felspathic,  the  rock 
isually  known  as  felnpar  pnrphyry.  In  like  manner  crystals  of  other 
lerals  are  also  thus  dispersed  amid  a  similar  base,  such  as  those  of 
rtz  and  mica.  The  base  or  general  mass  of  the  rock  is  occasionally 
gnnnlar,  such  as  a  compound  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  constituting 
greenstone,  with  dispersed  crystals  of  felspar  or  hornblende,  such  base 
having  thus  advanced  to  a  state  of  confused  crystallization.  These  are 
usually  termed  greenstone  porplii/rieg.  In  like  manner,  certain  granites 
become  porphyritic,  from  separate  crystals  of  folspar  being  scattered 
long  the  general  compound,  confusedly  crystallized,  and  the  rock  is 
i  called  a  porphyritic  granite.  Even  serpentines  become  in  a  man- 
porphyritic  when  crystals  of  bronzite  or  diallage  are  dispersed 
rough  a  base  of  that  rock.  The  apparent  conditions  are  that  the 
tnical  composition  and  the  mode  of  cooling  of  the  general  mass  are 
r1i  that  certain  constituent  substances  can  combine  and  form  separate 
■ad  definite  crystallized  bodies,  the  remainder  of  the  rock  either  not 
attaining  the  state  when  definite  mineral  compounds  can  be  formed, 
or  only  doing  so  after  the  production  of  the  first-formed  minerals,  and 
then  in  a  confused  manner,  not  interfering  with  the  forma  of  the  crystals 
tnt  {Hrodaced. 
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ISTRODUOTION. 

With  regard  to  the  mineral  accumulations  derived  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  igneous  roclcB,  and  spread  over  areas  of  varied 
extent  and  form,  by  means  of  water,  there  is  a  largo  mass,  more  or  less 
characterized  by  the  presence  among  it  of  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  existing  at  different  periods,  and  so  perishing,  that  portions  of 
them,  commonly  only  the  harder  parts,  have  been  entombed  in  the 
mineral  accumulations  of  guch  different  times. 

Observation  has  shown  that  these  accumulations  have  succeeded  one 
another,  as  the  various  detrital  deposits  in  lakes  and  seas  now  succeed 
those  which  have  preceded  them,  so  that  when  the  ancient  sea  or  lake 
bottoms,  which,  elevated  into  the  atmosphere,  now  constitute  so  large  a 
portion  of  dry  land,  can  be  studied  in  cliffs  or  other  natural  sections,  or 
by  artificial  cuttings  or  perforations,  their  manner  of  succession  can  be 
ascertained.  The  more  investigations  have  advanced,  the  more  does  it 
appear  that  these  organic-remain  bearing,  or  fossilifcroiis  rocks,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  have  been  deposited  and  arranged  as  similar  accu- 
mulations now  are  in  rivers,  estuaries,  lakes,  and  seas.  Hence,  the 
geologist,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  range  of  such  fossilifcrous 
deposits  at  any  given  time  upon  the  earth's  surface,  has  to  consider  the 
relative  amount  and  position  of  the  land  and  waters  of  that  time,  with 
all  their  modifying  influences,  as  also  the  various  conditions  under  which 
the  life  of  the  period  may  have  been  distributed,  and  its  remains  en- 
tombed amid  the  detrital  and  chemical  deposits  of  the  day.  In  fact,  he 
has,  from  all  the  evidence  he  can  collect,  to  suppose  himself  studying 
the  state  of  the  earth's  surface,  at  such  given  time,  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  its  physical  condition  as  the  existence  and  distribution  of  life 
upon  it. 

Viewing  the  fossiliferous  rocks  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  that  some 
of  those  divisions  among  them,  which  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
make  for  their  more  ready  description,  and  the  tracing  of  certain  states 
of  a  sea-bottom  over  minor  areas,  have  been  too  minute,  regarded  as 
divieions  applicable  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  generally,  since  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  particular  mud  or  sand  banks,  however  considerable 
locally,  were  more  likely  to  have  been  formerly  continued,  even  at 
intervals,  over  the  earth's  surface  than  they  now  arc.  At  the  same  time 
such  minor  divisions  showing  the  constancy  or  modification  of  conditions, 
as  the  case  may  be,  over  the  minor  areas,  are  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  by  a  correct  appreciation  of  this  detail  and  the  careful  consideration 
of  how  much  may  be  regarded  in  that  light  and  how  much  as  more 
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[Bneral,  that  wo  learn  the  true  value  of  the  latter,  and  the  restrictiona 
Trhich  should  be  placed  upon  our  views  derived  from  the  former. 

Assuming  the  general  condition  of  the  cartli's   surface  during  the 
accumulation  of  the  varied  deposits  in  which  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  have  been  entombed,  to  have  been  formerly  much  as  at 
present,  regarding  the  subject  on  the  large  scale,  and  without  reference, 
r  the  moment,  to  the  variable  distribution  of  land  and  water,  or  to 
Aether  the  heat  in  the  earth  itself  may  or  may  not,  in  remote  times, 
^▼e  bad  a  greater  tnfiuence  on  the  life  of  those  times  than  at  present, 
%  would  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  receptacle  of  the  various 
ineral  accumulations  of  all  periods,  so  that  classifications  of  the  fossili- 
'-fcrous  rocks,  founded  on  a  succession  of  deposits  in  it,  would  probably 
be  alike  the  most  useful  and  natural.     The  manner  in  which  marine 
invertebrate  animals  now  )ivo,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  remains  of 
K^liniilar  animals  occur  amid  the  foasilifcrous  rocks,  is  such,  that  thia 
^^■[▼ision  of  life  seems  now  very  generally  admitted  as  the  most  appro- 
^Hlriate  on  which  to  base  classifications  founded  on  the  distribution  of 
^Bpimals,  the  remains  of  which  are  discovered  entombed  in  rocks.     We 
^^Bast  refer  to  succeeding  pages  for  notices  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
^■tanains  of  life  are  now  preserved  in  mineral  deposits,  and  for  certain 
points  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  such  remains  in  the  accumula- 
tions of  various  geological  dates,  which  it  appears  desirable  to  hear  in 
E*  id  while  studying  the  fossiliferous  rocks.    It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
niion  that,  after  duly  first  ascertaining  the  actual  relative  superposi- 
a  of  the  various  mineral  accumulations  themselves  for  evidence  of 
their  real  succession,  and  examining  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  which  have  been  found  in  them,  it  has  been  inferred  that  certain  minor 
ud  major  divbions  may  be  effected  in  the  general  mass  which  shall  re- 
^■teeeent  the  kinds  of  sea-bottoms  marking  given  and  succeeding  geological 
^^Kies.   Withont,  in  the  least,  doubting  that  much  modification  may  not  be 
^^TOund  needed  in  classifications  founded  upon  the  examinations  of  even 
confiderable  areas,  when  an  effective  classification,  representing  the  main 
fftets  connected  with  the  accumulation  and  spread  of  fossiliferous  rocks 

Ker  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  may  be  needed,  it  still  be- 
Dee  desirable  to  have  that  which  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the 
nc  being.  The  following  sketch,  therefore,  of  the  general  divisions  at 
present  considered  desirable  for  the  area  of  Western  Europe,  and  sup- 
poeed,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  found  also  convenient  for  the  mode  of 
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yiewing  the  fossiliferous  deposits  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  may 
be  useful,  especially  as  respects  the  major  divrsions. 


UPPER  STRATIFIED  OR   FOSSILIFEROUS   ROCKS. 

L  Tertiary,  or  Cainozoic. 
II.  Secondary,  or  Mesozoic. 
in.  Primary,  or  Palseozoio. 


A,  Upper  Tertiary  - 

B,  Middle  Tertiary 
C  Lower  Tertiary  - 


I.  Tbrtiabt,  OB  Cainozoic. 

a.  Mineral  accumulations  of  the  present  time. 
h.  Pleistocene. 
e.  Pleiocene. 
a.  Miocene, 
a.  Eocene. 


{ 


A.  Cretaeeous  Qroup 


n.  Skooitdabt,  OB  Mesozoio. 

r  a.  Chalk  of  Maestricht  and  Denmark. 

b.  Ordinary  chalk,  with  and  without  flints. 

c.  Merstham  beds,  or  Upper  Qreen  Sand. 

d.  Gault. 

e.  ShankUn   Sands,   Vecten,   Neocomian,   or 
Lower  Qreen  Sand. 

Organic  remains  in  these 


J9.  Marine  equiyalents  of 


a.  Wealden  clay 
6.  Hastings  sands  - 
e.  Purbeck  series 


C,  Jurassic  or  Oolitic  group   - 


are  of  a  fluyiatile,  la- 
custrine,   or    estuary 
character.* 
r  a.  Portiand  ooUte  or  limestone,  f 

c.  Portland  sands. 

d.  Kimmeridge  clay. 

e.  Coral  rag,  and  its  accompanying  grits. 
/.  Oxford  clay,  with  KeUoways  rook. 
g,  Combrash. 

A.  Forest  marble,  and  Bath  ooUte. 
t.  Fuller's  earth,  clay,  and  limestone. 
k.  Inferior  oolite,  and  its  sands. 
I.  Lias,  upper  and  lower,  with  its  intermediate 

marlstone. 


*  The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes  among  the  Purbeck  series  have 
folly  iUustrated  the  prudence  of  not  trusting  to  fresh-water  molluscs  as  characterizing 
particular  diyisions  in  deposits,  at  least  those  ranging  downwards  to  that  part  of  the 
fossiliferous  series,  he  haying  ascertained  that  it  required  most  careful  critical  exami- 
nation to  distinguish  the  fresh-water  shells  of  that  series,  as  it  occurs  at  Purbeck,  firom 
those  of  certain  existing  fresh-water  molluscs  in  England  and  part  of  Europe. 

f  The  minor  diyisions  of  this  group  haye  been  giyen  with  reference  to  those  usuaUy 
employed  in  England,  for  the  sake  of  English  obseryers.  Many  modifications  haye  been 
shown  to  be  effected  in  other  European  countries.  Of  these  diyisions  that  of  the  Oxford 
clay  and  Uas  would  appear  much  extended. 
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D,  Trias  group* 


a.  Variegated  marls,  Manxes  Irishes,  Eeuper. 
6.  Mu8chelkalk.f 

c.  Bed  sandstone,  Gr^s  Bigarr^,  Banter  sand- 
stein. 


A,  Permian  group  . 


B.  Marine  equiTalents  ofX 


C  Carboniferous  limestone  group  - 


D,  Deronian  group 


B.  Silurian  group  - 


/.  Cambrian  group 


ni.  Primary,  or  Paljeozoic. 

a.  Zechstein,  dolomitic  or  magnesian  lime- 
stone. 

h,  Rothe  todte  liegende,  lower  new  red  eon- 
glomerate  and  sandstones,  Qr^s  Rouge. 

a.  Coal  measures,  Terrain  HouiUer,  Stein 
Eohlen,  Geberge. 

a.  Carboniferous  and  mountain  limestone, 
with  its  coal,  sandstone,  and  shale  beds 
in  some  districts.  Calcaire  carbonif^re, 
Bergkalk. 

h.  Carboniferous  slates  and  yellow  sandstone. 

a.  Various  modifications  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone series. 

a.  Upper ;  Ludlow  Books,  Wenlock  shale  and 
limestone,  Woolhope  Limestone. 

h.  Bliddle ;  Caradoo  ^ndstone  and  conglo- 
merate. 

c.  Lower ;  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds. 

a.  Barmouth  sandstones,  Penrhyn  dates,  &c. 
Various  rocks  subjacent  to  the  Silurian 
series  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  aboye 
the  mica  and  chlorite  slates,  quartz,  and 
other  rocks  of  Anglesea  and  part  of 
Caemanronshire. 


*  The  Trias  and  Permian  groups  afford  an  example,  as  regards  the  British  Islands, 
of  a  classification  taken  from  organic  remains  in  preference  to  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  rocks  themselves,  these  groups  here  constituting  parts  of  a  general  series  of 
deposits  with  a  somewhat  marked  general  character,  known  as  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Certain  general  physical  conditions  were  preyalent  during  the  accumulation  of  these 
deposits  in  Great  Britain,  and  certain  portions  of  Western  Europe,  at  the  time  that  a 
modificatiom  in  the  life  of  the  period  was  apparently  effected  in  the  same  area  and  those 
adJiaeent  to  it  on  the  north  and  east. 

f  In  the  collections  lately  brought  to  England  by  Captain  Strachey,  Bengal  Engi- 
necorsy  after  an  examination  of  the  Himalaya  range,  the  forms  of  certain  organic  remains 
fhmi  the  Thibet  side  of  those  mountains  remind  the  geologist  of  those  found  marking 
the  Mnschelkalk  of  Germany ;  an  interesting  circumstance,  considering  the  range  of 
that  rock  in  Europe. 

X  When  the  great  thickness  of  these  deposits  in  Europe  and  America  is  considered,  it 
becomes  Tery  desirable  to  find  their  marine  equiyalents,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  these  coal  measures  haye  been  accumulated,  as  has  been 
noticed  in  the  sequel,  could  scarcely  constitute  otherwise  than  minor  parts  of  the  gene- 
nl  deposits  of  the  time.  It  is  easy  to  conceiye,  as  has  indeed  been  done,  that  the 
aarine  equiyalents  might  contain  either  the  organic  remains  usually  fbund  in  the 
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LOWER   STRATIFIED   ROCKS. 

Although  alteration  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  fossiliferons  rocks, 
as  is  noticed  in  the  sequel,  from  the  influence  of  intruded  igneous  matter 
in  a  molten  state,  or  arising  from  other  modifying  causes,  often  produces 
mica  slates,  hornblende  slates,  gneiss,  and  other  forms  of  laminated  and 
stratified  deposits  with  a  peculiar  aspect,  there  appears,  nevertheless, 
evidence  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Islands,  and  also  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  to  show  that  beneath  all  the  fossiliferons  rocks  above  noticed, 
there  are  mica  and  chlorite  slates,  quartz  rocks,  crystalline  limestones, 
gneiss,  hornblende,  and  other  rocks,  of  earlier  production.  These  may 
indeed  be  merely  altered  or  metamorphosed  detrital  and  chemical  de- 
posits of  earlier  times,  and  possibly  organic  remains  may  be  eventually 
discovered  in  them ;  but  until  this  shall  happen  it  seems  desirable  to 
keep  them  asunder,  for  the  convenience  of  showing  previous  accumula- 
tions to  those  noticed  in  the  last  division.^ 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  extended  descriptions  of  the 
various  rocks  noticed  in  the  above  sketch.  Information  respecting 
them  will  be  obtained  by  reference  to  works  in  which  such  descriptions 
are  inserted,  and  still  better  by  studying  collections,  with  the  aid  of  a 
competent  person,  in  which  their  varied  characteristics,  as  well  mineral 
as  palaeontological  (when  fossiliferons),  may  be  carefully  considered  and 
effectively  displayed.  The  field,  however,  is  the  great  source  of  geo- 
logical knowledge,  however  important  the  cabinet,  in  its  place,  may 
also  be :  it  is  there  that  the  observer  learns  to  appreciate  the  greater 
problems  of  geology,  and  where  he  may  himself  so  materially  assist  in 
obtaining  correct  views  of  the  modifications  which  the  earth's  surface 
has  undergone  in  past  times,  and  of  the  causes  tending  to  obliterate  its 
present  condition. 

deposit  beneath  them  in  parts  of  Western  Europe,  or  those  found  in  the  group  aboTO 
them,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  In  Northern  England  the  alternations  of  conditions  by 
which  coal  beds  were  included  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  did  not  interrupt  those 
for  the  existence  of  a  marked  kind  of  marine  animal  life  in  the  same  localities. 

*  Though  a  complicated  district,  and  requiring  much  caution  during  examination^ 
the  Island  of  Anglesea,  now  so  readily  accessible,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  Caemarronshire,  wiU  afford  the  obserrer  good  opportunities  for  studying 
some  portion  of  this  diyision,  the  more  especially  as  the  Cambrian  group  can  be  well 
seen  in  the  yicinity  of  Bangor,  Caemarronshire.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  term  Mona  geries 
might  not  be  inapplicable  to  these  lower  stratified  rocks,  yiewed  merely  as  a  convenient 
name  for  the  present,  this  series  being  thus  easily  studied  in  connexion  with  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  rocks  of  North  Wales. 


THE 
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As  geological  knowledge  advances,  the  more  evident  does  it  become 
that  we  should  first  ascertain  the  various  modifications  and  changes 
which  now  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  carefully  considering 
their  causes,  and  then  proceed  to  employ  this  knowledge,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  made  applicable,  in  explanation  of  the  facts  seen  in  connexion 
with  the  geological  accumulations  of  prior  date.  This  done,  we  should 
proceed  to  view  those  not  thus  explained,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions and  arrangements  of  matter  which  the  form  of  our  planet,  the 
known  distribution  of  its  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
space,  and  other  obvious  circumstances,  may  lead  us  to  infer  would  be 
probable  during  the  lapse  of  geological  time. 

I.  Decompo$ition  of  Rocks. — ^The  geological  observer  cannot  long 
have  been  engaged  in  his  investigations  before  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  tendency  of  rocks  to  decompose  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluences upon  them.  He  will  soon  perceive  that  this  decomposition  is 
both  chemical  and  mechanical ;  that  certain  mineral  bodies  more  readily 
give  way  before  these  influences  than  others ;  and  that  from  altered 
conditions,  as  regards  tKem,  the  same  kinds  of  rock  will  more  easily  de- 
compose in  one  situation  than  in  another. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  decomposition  that  we  have  soils  sup- 
porting that  growth  of  vegetation  upon  which  animal  life  depends,  as 
adjusted  upon  our  planet ;  for  soils  are  but  the  decomposed  parts  of 
sea  or  lake  bottoms  and  of  igneous  accumulations,  with  the  remains  of 
the  vegetation  which  has  grown  on  them,  and  of  the  animals  which  have 
lived  upon  the  plants.  From  the  configuration  of  the  surface  the  de- 
composed portions  of  rocks,  forming  soils,  may  not  always  cover  those 
from  whence  they  were  derived,  for  they  may  and  sometimes  have  been 
carried,  mechanically  suspended  in  water,  to  various  distances,  and  there 
deposited,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  mingled  with  the  decomposed 
portions   of  other  rocks,  or  wholly  cover  over  the  latter.     Be  this, 
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however,  as  it  may,  the  decomposed  parts  of  rocks  form  the  base  of 
the  soils,  affording  soluble  mineral  matter  to  the  plants  requiring  it, 
and  presenting  a  physical  structure  capable  of  supporting  their  growth. 

The  decomposition  of  rocks,  in  its  various  stages,  will  require  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  so  that  he  may  properly  classify 
the  facts  coming  within  the  range  of  his  researches.  Among  rocks  of 
igneous  origin,  such  as  granites,  greenstones,  and  the  like,  he  will  find 
that  the  decomposition  of  felspar  is  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  igneous  masses  of  which  this  mineral  may  form  a 
part.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  the  composition  of 
the  various  minerals  of  the  felspar  family  ;*  it  will  be  suflScient  to  refer 
to  those  portions  of  them  which  are  soluble,  such  as  the  silicates  of 
potash  or  soda,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  particles  once  loosened  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  matter  removed  in  solution,  rains  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature, particularly  in  regions  visited  by  frosts,  act  mechanically,  and 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  under  favourable  conditions,  is  removed.  From 
a  repetition  of  the  same  causes  the  rock  becomes  decomposed  to  various 
depths,  according  to  circumstances.  In  cases  where  the  remaining 
portions  are  either  too  large  or  so  situated  as  not  to  be  readily  carried 
away,  a  coating  of  the  disintegrated  insoluble  part  remains,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  protects  the  solid  rock  beneath  from  that  decomposition 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  suffered. 

In  many  granitic  regions  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  amount 

itg.i. 
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of  decomposition  thus  produced  are  afforded ;  high  tors  or  bosses  of 
rock  rising  above  portions  in  a  decomposed  state  (fig.  1),  while  hard 
masses,  having  the  fallacious  appearance  of  boulders,  rounded  by  attri- 

*  Seyen  analyses  of  common  felspar  by  Klaproth,  Vanqaelin,  Bachols,  Rose,  Ber- 
thier,  and  Bendant  wonld  give  as  a  mean— 

SQioa,  ......        64*04 


Alumina, 
Poti&li, 
Lime, 
Oxide  of  iron, 


18-94 

18-66 

0-76 

0-74 


For  albite,  or  felspar,  into  the  composition  of  which  soda  enters  instead  of  potash, 
four  analyses  by  Tengstrom,  Eggerts,  Rose,  and  Stromeyer  giTe— 

Silica,  ......        69-46 


Alumina, 

Soda, 

lame. 

Magnesia,    . 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 


19-44 
9-96 
0-22 
0-18 
0-27 
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tioD,  are  incloded  in  the  loose  decomposed  granite,  as  represented  be- 
neath (fig.  2). 


This  illostration  is  taken  from  part  of  the  road  between  Okeh&mpton 
and  Moreton  Hampstcad,  Devon,  a  represeotB  the  vegetable  soil ;  b 
decomposed  granite ;  c  c  Bolid  rouDded  masses  of  undecomposed  granite, 
incloded  in  the  decompoaed  part ;  and  d  d  solid  granite. 

In  snch  a  section  as  this,  great  care  should,  however,  be  taken,  so  that 
it  may  be  certain  that  c  c  are  not  transported  boulders  of  granite,  included 
in  smaller  granitic  gravel,  as  sometimea  happens  with  granitic  drift,  near 
the  sonrces  whence  it  has  been  derived.  Fortunately  in  this  case  the  ob- 
server would  be  aaaiated  by  the  presence  of  large  crystals  of  felspar  dis- 
seminated throngh  all  parts  of  the  rock,  both  decomposed  and  andecom- 
posed,  and  which  are  beautifully  preserved,  remaining  uninjured  in  their 
forms  and  in  their  relative  positions  throughout  the  decomposed  granite. 

In  granitic  regions,  sections  such  as  that  beneath  (fig.  S),  in  which  a 

represents  the  vegetable  soil,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  b  the  decom- 
posed, and  c  the  solid  granite,  are  not  nnfrequent.  Sections  of  thb 
appearance  should,  however,  be  carefully  examined,  and  it  be  clearly 
iscertained  that  the  granitic  particles  at  b  are  of  the  same  kind  and  in 
the  same  general  relative  positions  as  those  at  c,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  chaoce  of  their  having  been  brought  into  their  present  position  by 
moving  water.  The  quantity  of  transported  granitic  matter  around 
granite  districts,  as  also  among  them,  is  sametimes  so  considerable  that 
t  superficial  deposit  of  granitic  particles,  covering  a  very  different  kind 
of  rock,  may,  without  due  care,  be  mistaken  for  a  mass  of  decomposed 
granite.  In  the  same  way  the  remains  of  the  rock  of  one  part  of  a 
granitic  region  may  be  removed  and  cover  the  rock  of  another  portion. 
Among  those  trappean  rocks  in  which  hornblende*  forms  a  marked 
*  Th«  BDalyscE  of  hornblende  nrj.  The  following  U  thftt  of  PugmB,  b;  Bouidarf, 
ud  •pproachM  the  ueui  of  sereral  utftl^iea  of  hornblende  from  diflorent  placet ; — 

Silicd 46-69 

Alnmina 12-lS 

lime, 18-M 

Hagnui*,    ......        18*79 

Protoxide  of  iron, T-82 

mannneee ,     ....         0^22 

Flnorie  add,  .  .  .  ■  ■  1*^ 
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component  part,  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  mineral  is  found  decom- 
posed, the  rock  presenting  a  ferruginous  aspect,  from  the  iron  in  it 
having  been  converted  into  a  peroxide.  Greenstones,  in  which  the  fel- 
spar and  hornblende  have  both  been  decomposed,  are  in  some  situations 
thickly  coated  with  a  loose  covering.  The  variable  manner  in  which  a 
mass  of  trap  that  has  been  placed  under  equal  atmospheric  conditions 
has  been  unequally  decomposed,  will  often  afford  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  original  differences  in  the  rock,  arising  not  only  from  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  component  parts,  but  also  from  their  varied 
manner  of  aggregation,  in  consequence  of  differences  in  cooling. 

Some  dykes,  as  well  of  granitic  as  of  trappean  rocks,  afford  excellent 
examples  of  the  variable  power  to  resist  the  same  order  of  decomposing 
influences  according,  chiefly,  to  the  differences  arising  from  modifications 
of  cooling.  Some  granitic  dykes,  or  elvanSj  as  they  are  termed  in 
Cornwall,  do,  as  in  the  following  section  (fig.  4),  show  an  amount  of 

Pig.  4. 


decomposition  gradually  increasing  towards  the  central  portion.  In  the 
above  a  a,  i  i,  and  c  represent  the  different  parts  of  a  granitic  dyke,  or 
elvan,  traversing  slate  rocks,  dd.  Assuming  in  this  case  that  the 
elementary  component  parts  of  the  dyke  were  originally  the  same,  and 
that  the  differences  found  have  arisen  from  variable  cooling,  as  it  is  now 
well  understood  has  frequently  been  the  case,  the  decomposition  has 
been  effected  according  to  the  facility  with  which  the  soluble  portions 
could  be  attacked  by  atmospheric  influences  and  be  subsequently  removed. 
The  two  outward  parts  of  the  dyke  (a  a),  are  considered  to  be  composed, 
as  often  happens,  of  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  the  elements  of  the  granitic 
matter  having  taken  that  form  from  comparatively  quick  cooling,  so  that 
this  modification  of  the  matter  of  the  dyke  has  resisted  decomposition 
better  than  the  rest.  At  b  i,  inside  the  hard  rock,  another  modification, 
arising  from  more  slow  cooling,  is  supposed  to  exhibit  a  porphyry,  some 
mineral,  very  frequently  felspar,  crystallizing  out  amid  the  base,  itself 
less  compact  than  the  preceding  variety.  Not  unfrequently  in  such 
cases  the  felspar  is  decomposed,  and  the  insoluble  portions  even  removed 
when  directly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Still  proceeding  inwards, 
the  rock  becomes  more  and  more  granitic,  until,  finally,  the  central  por- 
tions are  well  crystallized,  and  then  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the 
decomposing  influences. 

We  often  thus  find,  within  a  short  distance,  a  good  example  of  varia- 
ble decomposition  arising   from  differences  in  physical  structure,  the 
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chemical  oompoMtion  of  the  mass  remaining  the  same ;  a  T&riation,  very 
instmctive,  since  it  enables  the  observer  readily  to  appreciate  the  in- 
eqoalities  of  surface  which,  is  many  regions  composed  of  the  same 
kind  of  tgneons  recks,  arise  from  changes  in  physical  Htrnctnre  alone, 
some  variations  having  better  resisted  decomposition  or  abrasion  than 
others.  At  the  same  time  he  should  carefnlly  stndy  the  modifications 
in  haj^eas,  and  the  capability  of  resisting  decomposition  arising  from 
changes  in  chemical  composition,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  observable 
among  the  granites  which  occasionally  graduate  into  schorl  rock,  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall.* 

Of  the  corions  forms  assumed  by  granitic  rocks  from  variable  resis- 
tancee  to  decomposition,  those  named  the  Kettle  and  Pans,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Seilly  (fig.  5),  may  be  taken  as  a  good  ezample.f 


While  rocks  of  a  generally  similar  chemical  composition,  such  as  those 
above  noticed,  are  found  to  decompose  in  a  variable  manner,  according 
to  the  difi'erent  aggregation  of  their  component  parts,  it  would  readily 
be  anticipated  that  any  rocks  formed  of  different  materials,  brought  to- 

■  The  following  iiik7  be  Uken  m  an  estimated  general  Tie*  of  the  ahemical  difference 
bctveen  commen  granite,  compoaed  of  two-fifths  of  qu&rti,  t^rO-Gfthi  of  felspar,  and 
one-fifth  of  mion,  ftad  Bohori  rock,  supposed,  for  illustration,  the  proportions  yarjing 
■■terikllj,  to  be  formed  of  equal  parta  of  schorl  and  qunrti: — 

Onnltt.       Behiirl  Bock. 

SiUc» 71-84  68-01 

Alomlna, 12-80         17-91 

Potash, 7-48  0-86 

Soda, -■  0-98 

Ume, O-ai  014 

Magneda 0-99  222 

Oiideofiron 193  6'85 

Oiide  of  manganese,  0-12  0-81 

Fluoric  aeid, 0*21 

Boraoio  acid,      .    _    .         .         .         .  ■'  1'79 

f  Thongh  the  true  firigin  of  the  "  Bock  BasiDS."  as  thej  bare  been  termed,  is  in 
general  sufficiently  clear,  it  may  often  haie  happened  that,  owing  to  a  conTenient  situa- 
tion, the  Dnudi  ma;  have  employed  them  for  their  pnrpoBes,  either  as  they  naturally 
oeeiiiT«d,  or  artifisially  modified. 
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gether  as  sands  and  gravel,  and  subsequently  consolidated  by  some 
cementing  substance,  would  be  found  to  decompose  irregularly  and 
according  to  the  different  powers  of  their  component  parts  to  resist  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  influences  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  The 
observer  will  soon  perceive  that,  taken  generally,  the  cementing  matter 
of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  decomposes  first,  liberating  the  grains 
of  sand  and  the  pebbles,  which  have  originally  remained  such  from  their 
hardness,  and  they  are  thus  ready  to  be  again  carried  by  moving  waters 
to  other  situations,  there  to  form  the  parts  of  new  accumulations.  The 
rapidity  of  decomposition  in  such  cases  necessarily  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  cementing  substance.  A  calcareous  cement,  though 
hard,  will  more  readily  give  way  before  the  chemical  influences  acting 
on  limestones  than  ordinary  siliceous  matter,  though  the  latter  may  be 
less  compact ;  while  a  siliceous  cement,  if  porous,  may  be  more  easily 
removable  by  the  combined  action  of  frost  and  thaw. 

The  hardest  limestones,  even  those  termed  marbles  when  crystalline, 
will  be  observed  to  decompose  on  the  surface.  The  action  is  necessarily 
variable,  and  dependent  on  the  different  resisting  powers  of  the  rock, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exposure  to  the  needful  decomposing  influences 
on  the  other.  It  will  soon  appear  that  a  crystalline  vein,  running 
through  an  ordinary  limestone,  stands  out  in  salient  relief,  showing  that 
the  arrangement  of  particles  in  the  crystalline  form,  notwithstanding 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  then  generally  more  pure  than  in  the  body 
of  the  rock,  is  better  able  to  resist  atmospheric  influences  than  in  a 
less  definitely  arranged  position. 

Proceeding  to  further  examination,  we  perceive  that  not  only  the 
crystalline  veins  thus  protrude  upon  the  surface  of  the  limestone  rocks, 
but  that  many  an  organic  remain  does  the  same,  and,  in  some  instances, 
we  only  clearly  distinguish  that  a  limestone  is  fossiliferous  by  this  kind 
of  decomposition,  the  common  internal  fracture  ill  exhibiting  the  fact. 
That  this  harmonizes  with  the  comparatively  undecomposed  condition 
of  the  crystalline  vein  becomes  apparent  when  we  examine  the  structure 
of  these  organic  remains.  The  shells  either  retain  to  great  extent  the 
original  crystalline  or  other  definite  arrangement  of  their  parts,  so  essential 
to  their  well-being  when  the  animals  of  which  they  once  constituted  the 
hard  portions  were  alive,  or  having  been  decomposed  in  the  body  of  the 
rock  during  the  lapse  of  time,  the  empty  spaces  (or  casts,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed)  have  been  filled  with  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  has  percolated  in  solution  through  the  pores  of  the  rock  into  the 
cavities.* 

*  It  was  considered  useless  farther  here  to  remark  on  the  composition  of  organic 
remains.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  noticed  that  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammalia  have  been  often  secured  from  complete  decomposition  and  remoyal  by 
the  presence  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  them,  and  that  into  the  cayities  left 
after  the  original  decomposition  of  shells  other  less  soluble  substances  than  carbonate 
of  lime  liBTe  been  infiltrated,  such  for  example  m  into  the  cayities  of  the  Oryphita  ui- 
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By  this  kind  of  decomposition  we  often  learn  that  many  a  limostoae 
is  reall;  little  else  than  a  masB  of  organic  remains  cemented  by  a  minor 
quantity  of  chemically  deposited  carbonate  of  lime.  Some  of  our 
hardest  limestones,  those  known  as  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestones, 
afford  excellent  examples  of  this  fact.  The  beds  of  this  rock,  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  depth,  are  sometimes  found  composed  of  little  else  than 
the  disintegrated  joints  of  encrinites,  mingled  with  shells  and  a  few 
corala.* 

By  the  aid  of  decomposition  we  not  only  learn  that  many  limestones 
are  little  else  than  such  accumulations  of  the  harder  parts  of  molluscs 
and  other  creatures,  many  of  which  Lave  lived  and  died  in  the  places 
where  we  discover  their  remains ;  but  we  also  find  revealed  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  component  parts  of  rocks,  as  well  igneous  as  accumulated 
by  means  of  water,  which  do  not  otherwise  appear,  arrangements  of 
parts  exceedingly  important  when  wo  study  the  original  manner  in  which 
rocks  have  been  accumulated,  or  the  modifications  and  changes  to  which, 
during  the  lapse  of  geological  time,  they  have  been  subjected.  Many  a 
sandstone,  well  weathered,  as  it  is  termed,  will  exhibit,  as  beneath  (fig.  6), 


a  honeycombed  and  irregular  appearance,  arising  from  the  different 
character  of  parts  of  the  cementing  substance,  either  original  or  sub- 
Be<{uent  to  the  accumulation  of  the  rock,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  many 
another  structure,  also  of  importance,  such  as  the  concretionary  struc- 
ture of  some  igneous  rocks,  then  alone  becomes  apparent.  We  sbould, 
for  example,  probably  be  ignorant,  without  weathering,  of  this  arrange- 
flirra  uid  other  shells,  in  the  lins  of  Glamorganshire,  where  ailioa  has  replacod  tha 
anginal  ualter  oT  the  sbellB. 

*  ThJB  hot  may  be  well  studieJ.  among  other  loculilies,  on  the  (outhorn  coast 
Punbnikeahire.  whore  the  cliffs  nfford  Bioellent  opportunitieB  of  obsBrvinR  the  mode 
wbieh  the  materiala  of  its  onrboniferous- limestone  have  been  accumulated. 
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ment  of  parts  in  the  granitic  or  elran  dyke,*  a  a,  cntting  through  Blat«s, 
h  b,  at  Watergate  Bay,  Cornwall,  and  figured  beneath  (fig.  T). 


The  division  of  rock  masses  bj  chavage  greatly  aids  their  decompo- 
sition, since  it  renders  them  slaty,  when  this  would  not  happen  from 
any  original  accumulation  of  sand  or  mud  in  thin  layers,  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  like  arises  from  those  separations  in  planes,  named  yotnts, 
further  distant  from  each  other,  and  which  with  the  cleavage  planes 
will  be  further  considered  in  the  sequel.  By  these  means  water  more 
readily  percolates  through  many  rocks  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  and 
thus  a  greater  amount  of  soluble  matter  may  be  attacked  than  would 
otherwise  have  happened  in  the  same  time. 

Many  hard  rocks  break  up  superficially  in  a  manner  showing  little 
symmetry  of  form  in  the  fragments,  so  much  so  that  their  shape  seems 
more  due  to  the  irregular  action  of  the  decomposing  influences,  than  to 
differences  of  resistance  from  original  structure.  A  compact  limestone 
or  hard  sandstone  may  often  be  seen  broken  up  beneath  the  soil,  in  the 
manner  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  8),  in  which  a  re- 


presents the  vegetable  soil,  e  c  a  hard  limestone  or  sandstone,  and  h  5 
fragments  of  the  same  rock,  largest  towards  c  c,  and  evidently  having 
constituted  portions  of  the  subjacent  highly  inclined  beds,  while  the 
upper  fragments  are  smaller  and  more  confusedly  mixed,  though  still 
angular.  It  sometimes  happens  when  the  rock,  so  broken  up,  is  a 
sandstone,  that  the  chemical  change  of  the  iron  in  the  cementing  matter, 
subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  fragments,  is  well  seen.  Upon 
breaking  these  fragments,  sections,  as  beneath  (fig.  9),  will,  in  such  cases 

*  This  dyke  ia  oomposed  of  quarti,  felspar,  and  mica,  oontaiuiiig  disseminsMd  orys- 
tals  of  felapar. 
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present  themselyes.    A  central  portion  will  remain  nnchanged,  sur- 
rounded by  irregular  zones  {b  b)y  commonly  of  a  brownish  red,  arising 


from  chemical  action  from  the  sides  of  the  fragment,  by  which  the 
protoxide  of  iron  has  been  conrerted  into  a  peroxide.  Similar  changes 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide,  are  observable  among  the 
argillaceous  limestones,  such  as  the  lias,  and  are  indeed  sufficiently 
common* 

In  some  very  earthy  limestones,  which  may  rather  be  considered  to 
hare  been  once  silt,  highly  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  latter  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  rock,  even  to  many 
feet  in  depth,  has  been  so  complete,  and  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  so 
extensive,  that  a  rusty-looking,  porous  substance  alone  remains.  Among 
some  of  the  older  accumulations  such  a  rock  may  often  be  seen,  and  be 
found  the  only  means  by  which  beds,  here  and  there  containing  a  larger 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime,  can  be  traced  or  connected.  Among 
the  older  rocks  also,  many  a  layer  of  a  rusty  colour  exhibits  a  total 
disappearance  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  numerous  shells  which 
once  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  layer,  their  casts,  or  the  spaces  which 
they  once  filled,  alone  remaining,  while  the  iron  contained  in  the  mud 
or  silt  which  first  enveloped  them,  has  been  converted  altogether  into  a 
peroxide. 

While  thus  the  iron  contained  in  many  rocks  exhibits  a  gradual 
change  to  a  peroxide,  many  red  marls  and  sandstones  show  an  altera- 
tion from  the  peroxide  of  iron,  giving  a  general  red  tint  to  these  deposits, 
to  a  protoxide.  Beneath  the  vegetation,  and  by  the  sides  of  natural 
joints,  the  red  colour  will  be  seen  converted  into  a  green  or  bluish  green, 
the  change  being  due  to  the  efiects  of  decomposing  vegetation,  which 
has  robbed  the  adjacent  peroxide  of  iron  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen. 
This  is  a  point  of  much  interest  when  we  study  the  cause  of  the  streaks 
of  green  or  bluish  green  amid  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  of  different 
geological  ages,  and  which  have  probably  arisen  from  causes  in  opera- 
tion at  the  period  when  the  whole  has  been  accumulated.  When  we 
examine  into  the  variations  and  modifications  of  colour  arising  from  the 
present  effects  of  decomposing  vegetation,  the  old  changes  have  to  be 
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earefollj  separated  from  the  modem,  since  both  are  sometimes  exhibited 
in  the  same  sections. 

The  observer  must  be  careful,  in  his  estimate  of  the  amount  of  de- 
composition which  rocks  may  sustain  from  atmospheric  influences,  duly 
to  consider  the  power  of  vegetation  to  prevent,  assist,  or  otherwise 
modify  it,  according  to  circumstances.  Vegetation  may  prevent  de- 
composition, by  presenting  a  certain  barrier  to  the  effects  of  sudden 
frosts  and  thaws ;  assist  the  action  of  heavy  rains  by  keeping  the  higher 
parts  of  rocks  more  permanently  wet  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  or 
greatly  modify  it  by  the  various  effects  produced  by  the  kind  of  plants 
which  may  cover  the  land  at  given  times ;  for  a  portion  of  country 
aovered  by  forest  trees  would  be  differently  circumstanced,  as  regards 
the  probable  decomposition  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  formed,  than 
when  the  same  portion  was  either  broken  for  tillage  or  spread  over  with 
pastures.  As  a  whole,  the  study  of  the  decomposition  of  rocks  is  one 
of  much  importance,  since  by  it  we  learn  a  variety  of  facts  connected 
with  the  original  accumulation  of  mineral  masses,  with  which  otherwise 
we  should  be  unacquainted,  and  at  the  same  time  it  often  teaches  us 
properly  to  appreciate  the  changes  and  modifications  which  have  oc- 
curred since  such  original  accumulation.  It  enables  us  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  amount  of  matter  which  may  thus  be  prepared  for  re- 
moval and  for  accumulation  elsewhere.  We  see  causes  and  effects  that 
have  been  in  operation  whenever  land  arose  from  beneath  water  into 
the  atmosphere,  however  modified  they  may  have  been  by  alterations  of 
conditions,  such  as  those  now  found  between  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
arctic  or  antarctical  regions,  or  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  planet  from  its  earliest  state. 

II.  Removal  of  the  Parts  of  Mocks  by  Water, — ^As  spring  waters  are 
not  pure  waters,  but  hold  different  substances  in  solution  according  to 
circumstances,  and  as  it  is  evident  that,  at  least,  the  bulk  of  such  waters 
are  only  rains  which  have  percolated  through  rocks,  and  variably  pour 
put  again  according  to  conditions,  the  substances  so  in  solution  must 
have  been  removed  from  the  rocks.  However  small  the  soluble  matter 
found  in  any  smgle  spring  may  be,  on  the  average,  collectively  its 
amount  is  considerable,  particularly  when  we  regard  the  changes  which 
rocks  must  have  undergone  from  this  cause  alone  during  the  lapse  of 
any  geological  time,  when  conditions  may  have  thus  permitted  the  re- 
moval of  soluble  matter  from  any  given  mass  of  them. 
•  With  the  removal  of  lime  as  a  carbonate  we  are  commonly  familiar, 
since  by  the  loss  of  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  required  to  retain  it  in 
solution,  this  substance  is  thrown  down  in  different  forms  varying  from 
a  simple  incrustation  upon  vegetable  matter,  or  upon  stones  or  rocks, 
amid  or  over  which  it  may  flow,  to  hard  and  compact  limestones,  some 
taking  a  crystalline  form  under  favourable  circumstances,  as  is  fre- 
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qnently  so  well  shown  in  the  beaatiful  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of 
many  caverns  in  limestone  countries.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  cal- 
careous districts  to  find  the  fragments  of  limestones  which  have  been 
detached  from  faces  of  rock  by  atmospheric  influences,  firmly  cemented 
together,  as  a  breccia,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  left  by  the  waters  which 
have  percolated  through  them. 

In  the  calcareous  countries  of  the  tropics,  where  evaporation  is  more 
rapid  than  in  the  temperate  climates,  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime 
may  often  be  studied  with  much  advantage.  Heavy  rains  falling  amid 
a  mass  of  vegetation,  the  decaying  parts  of  which  furnish  the  needful 
carbonic  acid,  carry  this  with  them  amid  the  beds,  joints,  and  caverns 
of  the  limestones ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  thus  removed,  and  when  the 
waters  again  emerge  charged  with  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  are  exposed 
to  the  heats  of  a  tropical  sun,  incrustations  are  formed  in  the  shallow 
tnd  slow-moving  portions  of  the  streams,  and  trees  may  even  become 
imbedded  by  the  shifting  course  of  the  waters,  as  is  well  seen  at  the 
Roaring  River  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica,  where  waters  containing 
much  bicarbonate  of  lime,  after  leaping  over  a  cliff,  run  roaring  amid  a 
forest,  the  lower  portions  of  the  trees  of  which  they  encase  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  shift  their  channels  as  new  accumulations  compel  them 
to  follow  a  new  direction. 

In  shallow  sheltered  bays  also  of  tropical  coasts,  to  which  water  con- 
taining calcareous  matter  may  slowly  find  its  way,  the  solution  becoming 
thus  highly  concentrated  by  evaporation  as  it  flows  onward,  opportuni- 
ties are  occasionally  afforded  for  observing  the  formation  of  the  little 
rounded  grains  of  calcareous  matter  in  concentric  coatings,  termed 
oolites,  a  slight  ripple  being  sufficient  to  produce  a  to-and-fro  motion 
on  the  beach  on  which  the  calcareous  matter  is  being  deposited.  Upon 
breaking  these  calcareous  grains,  sometimes  a  fine  particle  of  common 
sand,  or  broken  shell  forms  the  nucleus,  at  others  it  would  appear  that 
a  simple  particle  of  the  calcareous  matter  itself,  before  it  became  at- 
tached to  any  other  solid  substance,  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Though  many  countries  show  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  waters 
flowing  over  them,  parts  of  Italy  have  so  long  been  remarked  on  this 
account,  that  the  name  travertino  has  not  unfrequently  been  given  to 
such  accumulations.'*'  This  deposit  has  also  a  peculiar  interest  in  that 
land,  inasmuch  as  we  there  sometimes  find  early  architectural  works  of 

*  Not  only  haye  we  excellent  opportunities  of  there  studying  the  calcareous  deposits 
thrown  down  from  waters  of  ordinary  temperatures,  but  those  also  from  thermal  springs, 
m  which  other  substances  are  mingled  in  a  manner  to  produce  very  interesting  results. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  intermingling  of  silica  with  the  other  deposits  at  the  baths  of  San 
Filippo,  where  the  waters  have  a  temperature  of  122^  Fah^.  (one  spring  being  about  a 
degree  higher),  and  contain  in  solution,  silica,  sulphate  of  lime,  bicarbonate  of  Ume, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  ground  around  is  composed  of  trayertine  deposited  by 
the  spriogs. 
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the  ancients,  as  for  example,  the  remains  of  the  temples  at  Psestnm, 
constructed  of  trayertine,  containing  the  remains  of  the  same  kinds  of 
terrestrial  and  lacustrine  shells  which  now  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  be- 
come entombed  in  the  travertine  now  forming.  Of  large  accumulations 
of  calcareous  matter  depositing  under  the  atmosphere  and  not  beneath 
bodies  of  water,  the  plains  of  Pamphylia  would  appear  to  afford  a  very 
striking  example.  The  coasts  of  Earamania  have  long  been  known  to 
present  good  instances  of  beaches  consolidated  by  the  percolation  of 
carbonate  of  lime  amid  the  pebbles,  thus  forming  a  conglomerate.  We 
may  thus  obtain  not  only  breccias  and  conglomerates  upon  the  land,  by 
the  evaporation  of  water,  charged  with  bicarbonate  of  lime,  without  the 
aid  of  lakes,  but  also  sheets  of  limestone,  the  overflow  of  rivers  and  the 
shifting  of  their  courses  causing  the  necessary  deposits.  It  would  be 
desirable,  where  fitting  opportunities  for  studying  the  latter  kind  of 
accumulations  may  be  found,  carefully  to  examine  the  differences  be- 
tween them  and  those  deposits  effected  in  tranquil  bodies  of  water,  such 
as  lakes.  We  should  expect,  while  the  gradual  rise  and  overflow  of  the 
rivers  may  here  and  there  bury,  by  means  of  the  calcareous  deposits 
from  them,  the  fluviatile  or  lacustrine  molluscs  living  previously  in  fa- 
vourable situations,  that  there  would  be  much  showing  the  drift  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  borne  onwards  to  localities  where  their 
further  progress  was  arrested,  and  where  they  became  entombed  beneath 
the  limestone  afterwards  formed  over  them. 

Although  limestone  may  thus  silently  and  unperceived  be  transported 
from  one  locality  to  another,  since  the  clearest  waters  may  contain  the 
bicarbonate  of  lime  in  abundance,  many  other  substances  are  also,  in  a 
similar  manner,  borne  onwards  in  solution ;  and  it  becomes  desirable,  in 
the  present  state  of  geological  science,  that  the  mass  of  this  matter,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  substances  commonly  composing  it,  should  be 
examined.  Something  is  done  by  every  analysis  made  of  spring  and 
river  waters ;  and  the  desire  to  obtain  good  waters  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, has  lately  led  observers  to  connect  the  rocks  from  which  springs 
issue  and  afford  the  supply  to  rivers  with  the  quality  of  waters ;  but  it 
would  be  well  more  systen^atically  to  study  the  soluble  matter  conveyed 
away  in  this  manner  by  moving  water.  Much  may  be  accomplished  by 
taking  up  the  water  in  clean  bottles,  well  corking,  sealing,  and  securing 
them ;  noting  the  state  of  the  springs,  streams,  and  rivers  at  the  time  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  the  water  in  them,  and  by  obtaining  a  section  of 
the  rivers  at  some  convenient  situation,  and  a  proper  insight  into  their 
velocities  at  the  time  of  taking  the  water,  so  that  a  fair  estimate  may 
be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  transported.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  when  swollen  by  rains,  though  substances  in  solution 
amid  the  rocks  may  be  then  forced  more  abundantly  out  of  some  than 
at  other  times,  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  is  not  increased  in  propor- 
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lion  to  the  water,  since  much  rain  or  melted  snow  then  runs  off  the 
ground  without  penetrating  amid  the  rocks.  Common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  will  be  found  more  frequent  than  may,  be  usually  supposed  in 
spring  and  river  waters.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  rocks  which, 
from  their  organic  contents,  we  haye  reason  to  suppose  were  formed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  which  have  been  deposits  of  mud,  silt,  sand,  or 
gravel,  now  elevated  into  the  atmosphere,  so  that  rain  waters  percolate 
through  them,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  since  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  and  other  salts  in  solution 
in  sea  waters  would,  formerly  as  now,  be  disseminated  amid  mechanical 
deposits  effected  in  the  sea."*" 


*  Aeoording  to  the  researches  of  Br.  Mareet  (Phil.  Trans,,  1819),  500  grains  of  sea 
wmtcr,  taken  firom  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic,  contained — 

Chloride  of  sodium,    .        .  .18*4 

Sulphate  of  soda,  .2*88 

Muriate  of  lime,        ....      0*996 
Muriate  of  magnesia,  .      4*966 


21-680 

The  same  author  obtained  the  following  results  from  experiments  on  the  specific 
graTi^  of  waters : — 

Sp.  Or. . 

Arctic  Ocean,        ....  1*02664 

Northern  Hemisphere,  .  1*02829 

Equator,       ...        .  1*02777 

Southern  Hemisphere,  .  1*02882 

TellowSea, 102291 

Mediterranean,     ....  1*0298 

Sea  of  Marmora, 1*01915 

Black  Sea, 1*01418 

White  Sea, 1*01901 

Baltic, 1-01528 

Ice-Sea  Water,      ....  100057 

Lake  Ourmia         ....  1*16507 

Dr.  Mareet  concluded  from  his  researches — 

1.  That  the  Southern  Ocean  contains  more  salt  than  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  ratio 
of  1-02919  to  102767. 

2.  That  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  near  the  equator  is  1*02777,  interme- 
£ata  between  that  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

8.  That  there  is  no  notable  difference  of  sea  water  under  different  meridians. 

4.  That  there  is  no  satisfactory  eyidence  that  the  sea,  at  great  depths,  is  more  salt 
than  at  the  surface. 

5.  That  the  sea,  in  general,  contains  more  salt  where  it  is  deepest  and  most  remote 
from  land ;  and  that  its  saltness  is  always  diminished  in  the  yicinity  of  large  masses  of 

ice. 

6.  That  small  inland  seas,  though  communicating  with  the  ocean,  are  much  less  salt 

than  the  ocean. 

7.  That  the  Mediterranean  contains  rather  larger  proportions  of  the  salt  than  the 
ocean. 

M.  Lenz,  who  accompanied  Eotzebue's  expedition,  inferred  that — 

1.  That  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  Salter  than  the  South  Sea ;  and  that  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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Silica  is  well  known  as  in  solution  in  some  waters ;  chiefly,  howerer, 
found  in  appreciable  quantities  in  those  which  are  thermal.  The  gey- 
sers of  Iceland  hare  been  long  celebrated  for  their  abundant  siliceous 
deposits."*"     Silica  has  borne  such  a  part  in  the  consolidation  of  rocks, 

being  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  is  Salter  towards  the  Atlantic,  on  the  west, 
than  towards  the  Sonth  Sea,  on  the  east. 

2.  In  each  of  these  three  great  oceans  there  exists  a  maximum  of  saltness  towards 
the  north,  and  another  towards  the  south ;  the  first  being  further  from  the  equator 
than  the  second.  The  minimum  between  these  two  points  is  a  few  degrees  south  of 
the  equator  in  the  Atlantic,  and  probably  also  in  the  Pacific,  though  M.  Lens's  obeer^ 
Tations  did  not  extend  sufficiently  low  in  the  Pacific. 

8.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  western  portion  is  more  salt  than  the  eastern.  In  the  Padfie, 
the  saltness  does  not  appear  to  alter  with  the  longitude. 

4.  In  proceeding  north  from  the  northern  maximum,  the  specific  graTity  of  the  water 
diminishes  constantly  as  the  latitude  increases. 

6.  From  the  equator  45^  N.,  the  sea,  to  the  depth  of  1000  fathoms,  possesses  the 
same  degpree  of  saltness. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science^  1832. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  observed  {Oeological  Manual,  8d  edition,  p.  5),  the  saltness  of 
the  sea,  particularly  that  of  its  surface,  would  much  depend  on  the  proximity  of  nearly 
permanent  ice,  and  of  large  or  numerous  rivers.  Thus  the  Baltic,  White,  Black,  and 
Yellow  Seas  are  less  salt  than  the  main  ocean,  because  they  are  supplied  with  compa- 
ratively large  quantities  of  ft*esh  water.  From  the  small  proportion  of  salt  contained 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof,  the  bays  of  the  former  frequently  c<mtain  iee,  and 
the  latter  is  stated  to  be  frozen  over  during  four  months  of  the  year.  The  superior 
saltness  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  an  inland  sea,  is  considered  to  arise  from  the 
evaporation  of  its  surface  being  greater  than  the  fresh  water  with  which  it  is  supplied, 
or,  unless  it  should  be  still  becoming  more  salt,  to  the  differences  in  this  respect  which 
once  existed,  and  which  the  present  supply  of  fresh  water  is  unable  to  change.  Two 
great  currents,  one  f^om  the  Black  Sea,  the  other  from  the  Atlantic,  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  in  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  one  fresher,  the  other  Salter,  than 
the  body  of  its  waters. 

*  Sir  George  Mackensie  (Travels  in  Iceland)  mentions  that  the  deposits  from  the 
Geysers  extend  to  about  half  a  mile  in  various  directions,  with  a  thickness  of  more  than 
twelve  feet.  The  leaves  of  birch  and  willow  are  fossilized,  every  fibre  being  discernible. 
Grasses,  rushes,  and  peat,  are  in  every  stage  of  petrifaction.  Dr.  Black  found  the 
waters  from  the  Geysers  and  the  hot  springs  of  Reikum  (Iceland)  to  contain  in  a 
gallon — 

Geyser.  Reikum. 


Soda, 

6-56 

800 

Alumina, 

2*80 

0-29 

SiUca, 

81-60 

21-88 
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The  silioeous  deposits  from  hot  springs  (temperature  78^  to  207^  Fah^)  in  the 
Tolcanio  districts  of  Fumas,  St  Michaels,  Azores,  are  important.  Dr.  Webster  (Bdin- 
burgh  Phil,  Journal,  vol.  vi.)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  them.  The  siliceous 
deposits  are  noticed  as  most  abundant  in  layers  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
tiiiokness,  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  upwards.  Compact  masses  of 
silioeous  deposits  are  mentioned  as  having  been  broken  up  and  re-cemented  by  silica 
tad  the  compound  is  represented  as  beautifUL  The  heij^t  of  some  of  this  breccia  is 
estimated  at  thirty  feet,  and  the  general  accumulation,  including  a  clay,  also  deposited 
tnm  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs,  as  considerable,  forming  low  hills. 

Dr.  Turner  (SUmmU  of  Chemittry)  found  that  the  hots  springs  of  Pinnarkoon  and 
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that  wherever  opportunities  occur  of  observing  the  effects  arising  from 
the  action  of  the  silica-bearing  waters,  the j  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  silica  may  be  taken  up  in  its  nascent  state, 
and  in  which  it  is  discovered  in  heated  waters,  are  circumstances  of 
much  importance  when  we  have  to  consider  its  mode  of  occurrence  in 
veins,  or  its  agency  in  agglutinating  the  particles  of  mud,  silt,  and  sands 
in  beds  of  rock.  It  is  now  known  not  only  that  certain  plants  require  this 
substance,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  some  animals ;  so  that  the  study  of 
the  mode  in  which  silica  may  be  taken  up  in  solution,  distributed,  and 
used,  not  only  by  plants  and  animals,  but  also  for  the  consolidation  and 
filling  up  of  the  fi^ctures  of  rocks,  is  one  of  much  interest. 

Springs  are  presented  to  our  attention  chiefly  under  two  forms.  First, 
from  the  combination  of  porous  and  less  permeable  rocks  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  water  passing  readily  through  the  former  and  with  dif- 
ficulty through  the  latter,  any  sides  of  hills  or  other  exposures,  where  its 
outponring  is  more  easily  effected  than  in  other  directions,  Enes  of  springs 
may  form ;  and,  secondly,  from  out  of  those  breaks  and  dislocations  of 
rocJra  which  have  been  termed  faulUj  and  which  become  channels  into 
which  waters  are  either  drained  laterally,  or  forced  up  from  beneath. 
Let  die  following  section  (fig.  10)  represent  one  of  a  counti;y  composed 

ltg.lO. 
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of  different  rock  deposits,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  our  oolitic  dis- 
tricts, for  example,  a  a  being  portions  of  a  porous  and  calcareous  rock, 
such  as  some  of  those  oolites  are,  based  upon  a  clay,  hhh^  itself  reposing 
upon  a  sand,  ccc^  chiefly  composed  of  siliceous  grains,  and  this  again 
resting  upon  a  clay,  d. 

We  should  here  have  the  conditions  for  a  marked  example  of  the 
springs  of  the  first  class.  The  rain  falling  upon  a  a  would  percolate 
through  it,  taking  up  calcareous  matter  by  aid  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
rain  water,  or  obtained  in  its  passage  through  the  vegetable  covering 
and  soil,  and  not  being  able  to  permeate  readily  through  the  subjacent 

Loorgootha  (India),  not  situate  in  a  yolcanio  country,  contained  twenty-four  grains  of 
■olid  matter  in  a  gaUon,  composed  of— 
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clay,  bb  by  it  would  be  thrown  oat  as  spring  water  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  rocks.  This  water  would  probably  contain  much  bicarbonate  of 
lime.  The  subjacent  clay  might  furnish  some  water  in  the  valley  v,  a 
slight  portion  of  the  rains  finding  its  way  amid  the  particles  of  clay, 
already  moist,  so  that  a  minor  surplus  had  to  ooze  out  under  favourable 
conditions.  We  will  suppose  that,  as  often  happens,  the  spring  water 
thus  afforded  would  contain  iron  (from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites), 
and  sulphate  of  lime  (iron  pyrites  and  selenites  being  often  common  in 
such  clays).  Beneath,  in  the  two  hills  to  the  left  of  the  section,  the 
rain  falling  would  not  readily  find  its  way  from  above  to  e  c,  though 
laterally  this  bed  may  be  exposed  to  it,  as  a  part  is  on  the  right  of  our 
figure.  This  bed  has  been  considered  as  principally  composed  of  sili- 
ceous grains,  and  to  be  based  on  a  comparatively  impervious  bed,  c2, 
which  may  be  a  clay.  Springs  would  find  their  way  out  of  this  bed  in 
the  valley  v,  and  we  should  expect  that,  though  they  may  contain  cer- 
tain matters  in  solution,  these  would  not  be  the  same,  at  least  not  in 
such  abundance,  as  from  the  beds  a  and  b. 

A  stream,  therefore,  flowing  down  the  valley  v,  would  collect  waters 
differently  charged  with  the  substances  which  rains  on  their  passage 
through  the  rocks  had  brought  out  in  solution ;  and  though  the  waters 
of  such  a  stream  would  present  us  with  a  kind  of  mean  of  all  the  sub- 
stances abstracted  in  solution  from  the  various  rocks,  they  would  not 
show  those  obtained  from  any  kind  of  rock  taken  by  itself,  and  these, 
consequently,  would  have  to  be  studied  where  the  springs  flowed  from 
each  bed.  The  streams,  moreover,  contain  the  top  waters  which,  during 
rains,  flow  over  the  surface,  carrying  off,  independently  of  the  matters 
mechanically  transported,  those  which  can  be  taken  away  in  solution, 
and  which  had  not  formed  component  parts  of  any  of  the  solid  rocks 
passed  near  or  over  in  their  course,  such  matters  being  commonly  de- 
rived immediately  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources. 

The  observer  would  readily  expect  this  simple  mode  of  occurrence  of 
dissimilar  rocks,  furnishing  water  holding  different  substances  in  solution, 
to  be  variously  modified,  so  that  while  studying  the  kind  of  matter  thus 
abstracted  from  rocks,  he  should  so  carefully  direct  his  researches  as  to 
connect  springs  of  this  order  with  the  kind  of  rocks  traversed  by  the 
rain  waters. 

The  joints  and  cleavage  among  certain  rocks  greatly  complicate  the 
subject  in  some  districts,  and  in  others  contorted  and  crumpled  strata 
so  occur,  that  long  troughs  and  irregularly  formed  basins  of  water  are 
held  up  amid  the  beds  and  rocks  pervious  to  water  in  some  localities, 
while  dome-shaped  masses  tend  to  throw  these  reservoirs  off  in  others. 
In  the  cases  of  the  basins  and  troughs,  the  water  remaining  during  the 
drier  times  may  perfect  many  solutions,  which,  when  the  rainy  seasons 
eome  to  act,  are  borne  away  in  springs,  at  that  season  only  of  im- 

^rtance. 
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Springs  of  the  second  class  of  springs  are  commonly  more  constant 
as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  waters  they  deliver,  and  in  this 
manner  when  they  traverse  many  dissimilar  beds,  furnishing  the  solu- 
tions of  di£ferent  substances,  they  are  like  the  streams  above  noticed, 
as  regards  such  substances.  We  do  not,  therefore,  learn  from  them 
the  kind  of  loss  any  particular  rock  may  sustain  from  this  cause,  though 
they  may  be  useful  in  showing  the  solutions  delivered  from  the  fissures. 
Let /in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  11)  be  a  dislocation  traversing 

fig.  11. 


various  dissimilar  beds,  so  that  the  bed  a  is  thrown  down,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  that  we  find  other  and  upper  beds,  g  h  and  t,  occu- 
pying the  same  general  levels,  hs  ab  c  d  and  «,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fault.  In  such  a  case  the  various  waters  percolating  through  the  latter 
would  find  their  way  into  the  dislocation  with  those  of  ^  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  solutions  derived  from  all  these  beds  would  be  mingled  in 
the  waters  of  the  fault,  flowing  out  at/  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
according  to  circumstances.  We  have  here  merely  regarded  the  solu- 
tions derivable  from  the  waters  percolating  through  the  upper  beds ; 
but  aa  in  the  greater  proportion  of  faults  we  possess  no  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  depths  to  which  the  dislocation  may  descend,  we  cannot  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  kind  of  rocks  which  may  be  traversed  by  them. 

Thermal  springs,  not  in  volcanic  countries,  have  been  traced  either 
immediately  to  such  dislocations,  or  the  evidence  has  been  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  merely  covered  over  by  beds, 
through  which  a  sufficient  passage  has  been  found  for  the  discharge  of 
the  waters  rising  among  dislocated  rocks  beneath.  The  case  of  the 
Bath  springs  is  not  improbably  one  of  the  latter  kind,  the  heated 
waters  rising  through  some  of  those  dislocations  or  faults  which  traverse 
the  older  rocks  of  the  district  (coal  measures,  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  old  red  sandstone),  covered  over  unconformably  by  the  new  red 
sandstone  series  and  lias  (as  these  beds  are  known  to  do  many  disloca- 
tions of  such  older  rocks  in  that  country),  the  waters  thus  finding  their 
way  through  cracks  or  passages  in  the  superincumbent  beds. 

Connecting  the  heat  of  thermal  fault  waters  with  the  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  inwards,  as  inferred  from  the  in- 
crease of  heat  as  we  bore  artesian  wells,  or  descend  in  mining  operations, 
the  temperature  of  such  waters  would  always  be  considerable,  were  it 
not  that. such  temperature  may  be  much  modified  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  waters  are  borne  upwards  and  discharged.  Let//,  in 
fig.  12,  represent  a  fault  traversing  various  rocks  to  a  depth  at  which 
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the  water  in  it  obtuns  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahrenheit-  These  watera 
could  only  be  discharged  at  that  temperature,  if  the  rate  of  out- 
vigii.  Sov   were   so   considerable,    and  the 

volume  of  water  so  large,  as  to  be  un- 
influenced by  the  cooling  conditions 
which  would  exist  in  the  rocks  through 
which  they  had  to  pass.  Towards  the 
surface,  these  rocks  would  take  the 
temperature  of  the  part  of  the  world 
in  which  they  may  be  situate,  variable 
near  such  surface,  but  at  a  certain 
depth,  according  to  latitude  and  local 
conditions  influencing  surface  tempera- 
ture, assuming  a  constant  temperature 
unaltered  by  the  climatal  changes 
or  modifications  above.  Between  this 
fixed  situation,  which  in  fig.  12  we  will 
for  illustration  assume  to  he  at  a,  and 
that  beneath,  where  a  very  high  tem- 
perature may  exist,  such  as  212°  Fah- 
renheit, the  boiling  point  of  water 
under  a  pressure  of  atmosphere  equal 
to  about  thirty  inches  of  mercury  on 
/  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the   water 

in  the  cleft  or  fault,  would  be  at  intermediate  temperatures.  Some 
waters,  supposing  a  ready  discharge  of  them  to  exist  upwards,  might 
have  a  tendency  to  percolate  through  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  enter  the 
main  fissure  at  depths  not  far  beneath  that  of  the  lowest  constant  tem- 
perature, thus  assisting  to  cool  the  upflowing  waters,  independently  of 
the  decrease  of  temperature  eflected  by  that  of  the  rocks  themselves. 
Ko  doubt,  under  the  conditions  supposed,  the  sides  of  the  fissure  would 
be  heated  at  given  depths  beyond  that  temperature  which,  if  the  heated 
waters  did  not  rise  through  them,  they  would  possess,  but  the  discharge 
of  waters,  as  a  whole  constant,  and  other  conditions  the  same,  there 
would  be  a  final  adjustment  of  the  order  supposed.  This  would  be  a 
state  of  things  conducive  to  the  entrance  of  many  substances  in  solu- 
tion into  the  main  fissure,  which  might  not  be  introduced  into  spring 
waters,  either  at  all  or  so  readily  and  abundantly  in  the  first  class  of 
springs.  The  greater  heat  as  the  rocks  increase  in  depth,  and  the  per- 
meation of  waters  through  them,  at  high  temperatures,  we  should  ex- 
pect would  be  favourable  to  the  removal  of  silica,  often  perhaps,  only 
to  short  distances,  one  kind  of  rock  being  modified  by  its  gain  in  this 
manner,  and  another  by  its  loss.  Any  thrown  out  in  solution  would  be 
so  much  removed  from  them,  to  be  employed  elsewhere  in  the  modifica- 
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tions  now  effecting  on  the  surface,  always  assuming,  for  illustration,  that 
the  rocks  traversed  by  the  fissures  furnished  the  matters  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  waters  flowing  upwards  through  them.  A  supposition  which 
will  require  to  be  modified  if  we  consider  that  some  substances  or  por- 
tions of  them  may  be  borne  up  into  the  cracks  which  had  not  previ- 
ously formed  parts  of  solid  rocks.  Under  any  view,  the  solutions  con- 
tained in  these  fault  waters,  are  conveyed  away  from  the  mouths  of  the 
fissores,  and  so  much  of  them  as  have  been  added  to  waters  percolating 
downwards  from  the  atmosphere,  or  in  any  manner  through  or  from  the 
adjacent  rocks,  has  caused  a  loss  to  such  rocks,  "^  and  afforded  matter, 
capable  of  ready  transport,  to  be  employed,  as  circumstances  may  per* 
mit,  elsewhere  in  the  formation  of  solid  matter,  or  as  an  addition  to 
solutions  in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas. 

Deep  mines  afford  opportunities  for  observing  the  rate  at  which  rain 
waters  may  percolate  through  the  body  or  fissures  of  rocks  downwards, 
and  analyses  of  these  waters  so  obtained,  give  the  substances  they 
have,  during  the  time  of  their  passage,  taken  up  in  solution.  In 
mineral  veins,  the  waters  which  would  remain  in  them,  or  flow  out  as 
surplus,  being  in  some  mines  pumped  out  to  depths  of  even  1800 
or  2000  feet,  we  no  doubt  have  surface  waters  descending  further 
than  they  would  otherwise  do  in  the  same  time,  the  check  to  their 
progress,  interposed  by  the  water  disseminated  amid  the  adjoining 
rocks,  or  in  the  fissure,  being  thus  removed,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  evidence  as  to  the  power  of  the  surface  waters  to  descend  in  the 
time  that  may  be  observed,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  solutions  effected 
by  them  in  that  time,  is  valuable. 

Grreat  care  is  required  to  give  due  importance  to  local  conditions 
m  sach  investigations,  such  as  the  comparative  readiness  with  which 
the  waters  may  be  conducted  downwards  by  means  of  an  unworked 
continoation  of  the  mineral  veins — ^having  easy  water  communications 
with  the  workings  in  the  mines,  the  absence  or  relative  'abundance  of 
great  joints  or  other  fissures  in  the  adjoining  rocks,  the  chance  of  any 
rivnlet  or  stream  passing  over,  when  swollen  by  rains,  fissures  or  cracks 
commnnicating  with  the  main  vein,  and  the  like. 

In  some  coal  districts,  the  beds  of  under-clay  (as  those  are  often 
termed  which  are  found  supporting  or  intermingled  with  the  coal  beds) 
are  usually  so  impervious  to  water,  that  where  faults  or  fractures  of  beds 
are  rare,  the  collieries  are  little  troubled  with  water.  This  impervious 
character,  employing  the  term  in  a  general  manner,  is  well  marked  in 
coal  measure  districts  where,  as  in  parts  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 

*  Dr.  DaolMny  points  to  the  rerj  oommon  presence  of  nitrogen  in  thermal  waters  as 
a  proof  that  the  water  in  them  has  been  originallj  deriyed  from  the  surfaoe  of  the 
earth,  that  it  there  eonlained  atmospheric  air,  and  that,  descending,  this  air  was  de- 
prtred  of  its  oxygen  by  some  process  of  combustion. 
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shire,  the  beds  having  a  slight  inclination,  and  being  cut  through  by 
mountain  valleys,  springs  of  the  class  first  noticed  are  thrown  out  in 
lines,  marking  thpse  of  the  coal  beds,  the  waters  percolating  through 
which  are  stopped  downwards  by  the  undec-clays.  A  system  of  de- 
posits in  which  these  beds  and  others  of  tough  shale  occur,  would  pre- 
sent difficulties  to  the  ready  percolation  of  the  water  downwards.  At 
the  same  time,  slight  observation  will  soon  show,  that  though  water  may 
not  find  its  way  in  a  sufficiently  rapid  manner  in  some  collieries  to  be 
important,  it  is  still  most  frequently  there  disseminated  among  the  par- 
ticles and  joints  of  the  rocks.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  water  is 
disseminated  among  rocks  is  deserving  of  all  attention,  particularly 
when  we  regard  it  as  a  means  by  which  change  and  modification  of 
chemical  composition  may  be  efiected."^ 

The  springs  of  the  first  class  noticed  as  outflowing  on  the  sides  of 
hills  and  mountains,  and  on  sea  cliffs,  are  frequently  productive  of  land- 
slips, as  they  are  often  termed,  the  percolation  of  water  in  particulilr 
planes  or  directions  so  softening,  or  chemically  removing  the  rocks, 
that  a  superincumbent  weight  not  being  held  laterally  by  sufficient  co- 
hesion of  the  mass,  is  launched  into  the  valleys  or  seawards  as  the  case 
may  be,  thus  producing  a  degradation  of  the  land,  throwing  it  into  con- 
ditions fitted  for  more  ready  removal  by  rivers  and  the  sea.  Small 
landslips  are  very  common,  and  are  well  seen  in  our  oolitic  districts, 
where  the  intermingled  clays  slipping  into  the  valleys  bring  down  the 
more  consolidated  superincumbent  beds  with  them.  In  the  coal  district 
of  South  Wales  good  examples  of  a  larger  kind  are  to  be  found,  and  in 
many  mountainous  regions  they  are  sufficiently  common. 

The  slide  or  fall  of  the  Rossberg  or  Ruffiberg  on  the  2d  September, 
1806,  afforded  a  memorable  instance  of  the  destruction  produced  by  the 
percolation  of  water  through  bedded  rocks  in  such  a  manner  that,  the 
needful  cohesion  of  parts  being  destroyed,  a  great  mass  slid  over  an 
inclined  plane  of  subjacent  rocks.     The  following  section  (fig.  13)  will 
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serve  to  illustrate  this  fall,  and  some  others  of  the  like  kind.     If  in  the 
mountain,  a,  water  percolate  through  the  porous  strata  b  to  the  clay 

*  The  simple  experiment  of  aocuratelj  weighing  »  piece  of  rock  immediately  after  it 
is  ftmck  off  in  a  metal  mine  or  colliery,  drying  it  thoroaghly*in  a  sand-bath,  and  then 
veweighing  it,  will  often  show  more  moisture  to  hare  been  remoyed  than  might  haye 
bMn  expected,  the  result  being  necessarily  yery  yariable  firom  differences  in  the  poro- 

*r^A0  fQbstanoe. 
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bed  e  e,  the  surfaoe  of  the  latter  would  become  slippery,  and  the  cohe- 
sion being  insufficient  to  counteract  the  action  of  gravity,  and  no  proper 
support  be  found  in  the  valley,  the  mass  would  be  launched  in  the  valley 
d.  In  the  case  of  the  Bossberg  (a  mountain  5196  feet  above  the  sea)  the 
iq>per  beds  were  composed  of  conglomerates  resting  upon  matter,  which 
being  partially  removed  by  the  percolation  of  water,  and  the  beds  at  a 
high  angle  (about  45^)  a  launch  of  the  upper  beds  took  place,  and  a 
beautiful  valley  was  covered  with  rocks  and  mud.'^ 

The  under  cliffs  between  Lyme  Regis  and  Axmouth,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  illustrate  the  destruction  of  cliffs  by 
means  of  springs.  The  following  section  (fig.  14)  will  show  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  under-cliffs  are  produced  at  Phihay,  near  Lyme 

Kg.  14. 


Regis,  a  is  gravel ;  5,  chalk ;  c,  upper  green  sand,  porous  substances 
through  which  the  rain  waters  percolate  to  the  clay  bed  dy  composed  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  green  sand  beds  Cy  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lias 
bed  e^  the  upper  green  sands  having  overlapped  the  intermediate  rocks 
observable  in  the  southeast  of  England,  and  here  resting  upon  the  lias. 
The  water  being  thus  arrested  in  its  progress  downwards,  escapes  where 
it  finds  the  least  resistance ;  in  this  case  towards  the  face  of  a  cliff,  ori- 
ginally formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  coast.  The  clay  is  gra- 
dually removed ;  the  superincumbent  green  sand,  chalk,  and  gravel  lose 
their  support,  give  way,  and  fall  towards  the  sea.  The  Has  e  is  not 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  coast-breakers  so  fast  at  the  cliff  ^,  as  the 
rocks  above  are  by  the  effect  of  the  land  springs,  therefore  the  upper 
cliff  retreats,  leaving  a  mass  of  fragments  confusedly  intermingled  at  /, 
which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  move  seawards,  both  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lias  cliff  ^,  by  the  breakers,  and  from  the  water  percolating 
through  the  mass  and  loosening  its  base,  so  that  it  gradually  moves  to- 
wards the  shore.  The  chalk  and  green  sand  fragments  are  often  suflB- 
ciently  large  and  hard  to  afford,  by  their  overfall,  protection  to  the  lias 
cliff,  and  thus  a  very  confused  but  instructive  coast  section  is  exposed 
to  the  observer. 

The  rain  waters  not  absorbed  by  the  rocks,  act  mechanically  on  the 

*  The  Tillages  of  Gold&u  and  Buslngen,  the  hamlet  of  HueUoch,  a  large  part  of  the 
TUlage  of  Lowertz,  the  farms  of  Unter-  and  Ober-Rothen,  and  many  scattered  houses 
m  the  Talley,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  ruin.  Qoldaa  was  crushed  by  masses  of  rocks, 
•nd  Lowertz  inTftded  by  a  stream  of  mud.  The  lives  lost  were  estimated  at  from  800 
to  900. 
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Borface  of  the  land,  removing  to  lower  levels  sncli  deoompoBed  portions 
of  the  rockB  as  their  volume  and  velocitj  can  transport.  The  mixed 
effects  of  decomposition  from  atmoBpfaerie  causes,  and  of  soaking  of  the 
surface  on  hillsides,  are  often  well  shown  in  slate  coontries,  a  certain 
depth  beneath  the  soil  exhibiting  the  turning  over  of  the  edges  of  the 
slates  towards  the  valleys ; — as  it  were  the  tendency  of  the  moistened 
matter  of  the  surface  to  slide  by  its  gravity  to  the  lower  ground. 

The  accompanying  figure  will  illustrate  this  fact,  one  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  observer,  for  without  attention  to  it  be  might  commit  grave 
errors  as  to  the  true  dip  of  strata,  when  only  a  slight  depth  of  section 
rif.is. 


nay  be  exposed  on  a  hillside.  In  the  above  figure  the  real  dip  of  beds 
is  represented  as  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  might  be  inferred  from 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  surface.  Although  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
difierenco  between  this  sliding  down  of  the  surface  towards  the  lower 
grounds  and  the  true  dtp  was  always  so  apparent  as  not  to  be  mistaken, 
the  depth  to  which  this  action  has  occasionally  extended  is  sufficient  to 
justify  caution  in  many  districts. 

Upon  a  hillside  and  among  the  rills,  hollows,  and  Httlo  plains  which 
may  sometimes  be  there  found,  an  observer  may  often  have  good  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  power  of  water  mechanically  to  transport  the 
decomposed  portions  of  rock  brought  within  its  influeuce.  He  will  soon 
perceive,  that  not  only  according  to  the  specific  gravity,  but  to  the  form 
also  of  these  portions,  is  their  removal  effected,  and  that  the  manner  of 
removal  is  of  two  kinds.  In  one  case  they  are  bodily  carried  iu  mecha- 
nical suspension  in  the  water,  while  in  the  other  they  are  swept  onwards 
by  its  friction  on  the  bottom.  Small  hollows  will  occasionally  show  the 
mode  in  which  the  matter  so  mechanically  suspended  or  pushed  onwards 
is  brought  to  rest,  and  well  illustrates  the  manner  iu  which  accumula- 
tions on  the  great  scale  may  be  and  are  effected. 

If  we  suppose  the  observer  placed  in  a  granitic  district  where  there 
is  much  decomposition  of  the  felspar,  such,  for  example,  as  much  of 
that  near  St.  Anstle,  in  Cornwall,  he  will  soon  find  that  while  the  fine 
decomposed  remains  of  the  felspar  readily  mingle  with  the  waters  which 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  may  produce,  the  particles  of  quartz  and  mica  are 
tor*  commonly  swept  aJong  the  bottom,  except  where,  from  the  slopes 

^g  oonsiderable,  the  water  may  have  sufficient  rapidity  to  gather 
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them  up  in  mechanical  suspension.  While  the  yolume  of  the  particles 
of  quartz  may  be  larger,  they  are  ofte.n  more  round,  so  that  they  are 
commonly  more  readily  pushed  along  the  bottom  than  the  grains  of 
mica,  not  only  flatter,  but  possessing  greater  specific  gravity.  "*"  The 
milky-looking  water  containing  the  decomposed  felspar  is  borne  on- 
wards, slight  deposits  taking  place  where  an  expansion  of  the  bed  of 
the  rill  or  rivulet  may  permit  comparatively  still  water,  until  sufficient 
quiet  is  found  for  the  general  deposit,  while  the  quartz  or  mica  are 
strewed  in  little  ridges,  or  thrust  into  holes,  remaining  there  if  the 
force  of  the  stream  will  permit.  4 

Much  information  may  be  derived  as  to  the  manner  in  which  detritus 
is  pushed  forwards  by  rivers  into  bodies  /)f  still,  or  comparatively  still, 
water,  by  observing  sand  brought  down  by  a  rivulet  into  a  small  pool 
of  stagnant  water,  where  the  sand  ceases  to  be  forced  forwards,  and 
consequently  accumulates.  It  will  be  seen  that  little  delta-form  heaps  of 
sand  accumulate  where  the  rivulet  enters  the  pool,  on  the  fan-shaped 
tops  of  which  the  channels,  over  which  the  moving  water  pushes  the 
grains  of  sand,  are  continually  shifting.  Let  a  in  the  following  sketch 
(fig.  16)  represent  a  pool  of  still  water,  into  which  a  rivulet  h  pushes 

fig.  16. 


forward  sand,  then  such  sand  will  be  found  to  accumulate  at  c,  falling 
down  into  the  pool  a,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  truncated  heap  of  sand 
is  produced,  which  increases  superficially,  as  shown  by  the  concentric 
lines  at  c.  If  now,  attention  be  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
grains  of  sand  have  been  accumulated  vertically,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  been  arranged  as  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  17),  in  which  a 

Fig.  17. 


represents  the  surface  of  the  pool,  d  its  bottom,  h  the  slope  of  the 
rivulet  pushing  forward  the  grains  of  sand,  and  c  successive  coats  of 
sand  formed  by  the  grains  falling  over  into  still  water,  such  grains 
supporting  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  in  any  rubbish  heap,  from 
the  top  of  which  rubbish  is  continually  thrown  over.  By  diverting  from 
their  courses  the  small  streams  of  water  which  run  down  sandy  sea 
beaches  on  many  coasts,  very  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  grains  of  sand  are  forced  forward,  and  arranged 

*  The  specific  grayitj  of  quartz  is  about  2*68,  whUe  that  of  common  mica  is  2-94. 
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by  the  pnshing  action  of  running  water.  When  brought  into  the  deeper 
pools  among  the  sands,  the  deltas  produced  are  extremely  instructive, 
and  in  such  cases  the  angle  formed  by  the  layers  or  coatings  above  each 
other,  as  the  sands  accumulate,  is  commonly  found  to  be  about  28^  or  30°. 

Having  examined  the  mode  in  which  decomposed  portions  of  rocks, 
as  well  as  those  worn  off  by  the  friction  of  the  streams,  can  be  trans- 
ported by  moving  water  on  the  small  scale,  an  observer  will  more  readily 
appreciate  the  transport  and  deposit  of  detritus  on  the  great  scale  in 
the  course  of  rivers,  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  lakes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  it6(  removal  towards  lower  levels  and  the  sea.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  either  taken  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  or 
merely  shoved  along  the  bottpms  of  rivers,  is  precisely  the  same  in 
principle  as  in  the  little  rivulets,  though  the  effects,  from  their  greater 
magnitude,  are  more  striking  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Larger 
masses  may  be  shoved  forwards,  because  the  volume  of  water  may  be 
larger,  sufficient  to  move  those  onwards,  the  resistance  of  which  the 
minor  streams  could  not  overpower,  yet  the  cause  of  their  removal  is  of 
the  same  kind."*" 

The  observer  will  soon  perceive,  that  while  at  one  time  detritus  only 
of  a  given  magnitude,  form,  or  specific  gravity,  can  be  either  pushed 

*  The  following  list  of  the  specific  grayities  of  some  rocks  which  we  hate  elsewhere 
giyen  (Researches  in  Theoretical  Oeohgy)  may  be  useful  in  showing  their  power  of  removal, 
in  fragments  or  pebbles,  by  running  water,  all  other  conditions  as  to  velocity  and  volume 
of  the  water,  and  volume  and  form  of  the  fragments  or  pebbles,  being  the  same. 

Galcaire  grossier  (Paris)         -        -  2*62  Devonian  sandstone,  calcareous  (II- 

Chalk  (Sussex)       -        -        -        -  2-49        fracombe) 2-77 

Upper  green  sand  (Wilts)        -        -  2*57  Silurian  sandstone  (Snowdon)  -        -  2*76 

Lower  green  sand  (Wilts)        -        -  2*61  Argillaceous  slate  (Devon)       -        -  2*77 

Portland  oolite  (Portland)       -        -  2*65  Carrara  marble       -        -        -        -  2*70 

Forest  marble  (PickwaU)        -        -  2*71^  Mica  slate  (Scotland)      -        -        -  2*69 

Bath  oolite  (Bath)  -        -        -        -  2*47  Gneiss  (Freyburg)  -        -        -        -  2*72 

Stonesfield  slate  (near  Stow-on-the-  Domite  (Puys  de  Dome)  ...  2*87 

Wold) 2*66  Trachyte  (Auvergne)       -        .        -  2*42 

Lias  Limestone  (Lyme  Regis)  -        -  2*64  Basalt  (Scotland)    -        -        -        -  2*78 

Bed  marl  of  the  new  red  sandstone  Basalt  (Auvergne)  -        .        .        -  2*88 

(Devon) 2*61  Basalt  (Giant's  Causeway)      -        -  2*91 

Muschelkalk,   fossiliferous   (Gottin-  Greenstones,  various  (different  coun- 

gen) 2*62  tries)  -        -        -        .         2*69  to  2*96 

Coal  sandstone.  Pennant  (Bristol)   -  2*60  Sienite  (Dresden)    -        .        .        -  2*74 

Coal  shale  with  impressions  of  ferns  Porphyry  (Saxony)  .        -        -  2*62 

(Newcastle)          -        -        -        -  2-59  Serpentine  (Lizard,  Cornwall)          -  2*58 
Millstone  grit  (Bristol)    -        -        -  2-68  Diallage  rock  (Lizard,  Cornwall)      -  8*08 
Carboniferous  limestoiie  (Bristol)    -  2*76  Hypersthene  rock  (Cock's  Tor,  Dart- 
Carboniferous  limestone  (Belgium)  -  2-72  moor)  -.-...  2*88 
Old  red  sandstone,  micaceous  (Here-  Sienitio  granite  (Vosges)  .        -  2*86 

fordshire) 2*69  Granite,  gray  (Brittany)          .        -  2-74 

Old  red  sandstone  (Worcestershire)  2-65  Granite  (Normandy)        ...  2*66 

Silarian  sandstone  (Hartz)      -        -  2*64  Granite,  mica,  scarce  (Scotland)      -  2*62 

^Devonian  sandstone  (Dfiracombe)    -  2*69  Granite  (Hey tor,  Devon)         -        .  2-66 
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onwards  by,  or  be  meehanically  soBpended  in,  the  riyers,  at  another  the 
detritus,  previously  at  rest,  is  readily  borne  onwards,  and  effects  pro- 
dneed  which,  without  the  needful  evidence,  he  would  scarcely  have  con- 
sidered probable  from  examining  those  produced  during  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  same  river.  From  the  details  given  of  the  effects  of 
great  floods,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Moray,  much  valuable  insight 
may  often  be  obtained  as  to  the  effects  which,  during  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  may  be  produced  along  the  line  of  a  river  course  by  repeated 
action  of  this  kind. 

The  minor  floods,  commonly  known  as  frcBhetSy  more  or  less  common 
in  all  rivers,  are  geologically  important,  not  only  as  respects  the  greater 
movement  outwards  of  detrital  matter  at  such  times  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  water,  but  also  as  they  often  surprise  terrestrial  animals 
in  low  localities,  and  transport  them  with  plants  to  still  lower  situations, 
or  into  the  sea,  in  the  latter  case  covering  up  these  as  well  as  estuary 
and  marine  animals  in  a  common  deposit  of  mud  and  silt. 

In  some  countries  the  freshets,  or  rises  of  river,  are  periodical,  pro- 
duced from  periodical  causes  inland,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Nile, 
and  deposits  are  then  effected  which  do  not  receive  additions  until  the 
annual  time  of  rise  again  comes  round.  From  this  state  of  things  to 
frequent  alternations  of  floods  and  low  states  of  rivers,  there  is  every 
modification,  so  that  the  results  of  the  deposits  may  be  expected  to  be 
as  modified  as  the  causes  of  their  production."^ 

When  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  water  descending  a 
river  at  a  given  time,  and  the  amount  of  matter  which  may  be  then  held 
in  mechanical  suspension  by  it,  in  order,  by  a  fair  average,  to  estimate 
the  volume  of  water,  and  the  amount  of  matter  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, borne  seaward  or  into  lakes  during  a  year,  or  any  amount  of  time 
thought  desirable,  much  care  is  required  so  that  the  estimate  may 
approximate  toward  the  truth. 

The  section  of  a  river  presents  us  with  waters  moving  with  different 
velocities,  and  consequent  transporting  powers ;  and  where  the  greatest 
weight  of  water  occurs  with  equal  velocities,  the  greatest  pushing  or 

*  Ab  we  have  elsewhere  obseryed  (Geological  Manual^  3d  edition),  there  are  few 
rirers  more  instructiye  than  the  Mississippi,  man  as  yet  not  having  effected  many 
important  changes  on  its  banks,  and  we  contemplate  great  natural  operations,  such  as 
cannot  be  so  well  observed  in  those  which  have  been  more  or  less  under  his  dominion 
for  a  series  of  ages.  Its  course  is  so  long,  and  through  such  various  climates,  that  the 
freshets  produced  in  one  tributary  are  over  before  they  commence  in  another ;  and 
hence  arise  those  frequent  deposits  of  detritus  at  the  mouths  of  the  tributaries.  These 
latter  have  their  waters  ponded  back,  and,  to  a  certain  distance,  stagnant,  by  the  rush 
of  the  floods  in  the  great  river  across  their  embouchures,  and  in  consequence  a  deposit 
is  effected,  which  remains  until  a  subsequent  flood  in  the  tributary  removes  it.  {JTalVa 
TraveU  in  Xorth  America,)  Captain  Hall  states  that  when  the  Ohio  is  in  flood  it  stag- 
nates the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  many  leagues,  and  that  when  the  Mississippi  is 
io  flood,  it  dams  up  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  for  seventy  miles. 
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forcing  onwards  of  the  bottom.     If  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  18), 
gfg  represent  that  of  a  river  coarse ;  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  water 

Vlg.18. 
d   e      6  a  6       e    d 
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would  be  at  a,  and  this  will  decrease  towards  the  sides  and  bottom, 
where  the  friction  would  be  greatest,  as  may  be  represented  by  the 
layers  of  water  bb^  cc,  dd. 

Let  the  fig.  19  represent  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  layers  of  water 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  cross  section  (fig.  18).     Assuming  that 

Flg.W. 


the  motion  of  the  particles  of  water  in  the  layer  a  is  sufficient  to  keep 
some  of  the  matter  mechanically  suspended,  and  some  not  quite  so  sus- 
pended, the  latter  will  sink  by  the  action  of  gravity ;  not,  however,  at 
once  falling  to  the  bottom,  but  entering  the  second  supposed  layer  of 
water,  J,  where  the  velocity  being  less,  it  descends  in  less  time  through 
it,  and  so  on  through  the  other  layers  c  and  d,  describing  a  curve  i  n. 
As  regards  the  amount  of  mechanically  suspended  detritus  in  such  a 
section,  we  should  anticipate  that  it  would  be  very  unequally  dispersed. 
As  far  as  respected  the  movement  of  its  particles  the  water  in  the  layer 
a  would  be  capable  of  keeping  detritus  of  any  volume,  form,  and  density 
in  mechanical  suspension  which  the  river  could  so  carry,  while  the  lower 
layers  would  receive,  and,  during  its  descent,  carry  forward  all  the 
detritus  falling  down,  from  the  conditions  being  unfavourable  to  its 
further  suspension  in  the  upper  layers  of  water. 

The  section,  fig.  19,  is  assumed  to  be  one  taken  through  the  centre  of 
the  stream ;  if  to  this  we  add  other  longitudinal  sections  taken  through 
the  lines,  ppppppj  fig- 18,  we  should  have  two  series,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  central  section,  the  terms  of  which  could  rarely  agree,  either  in 
respect  to  the  velocities  of  the  water,  the  power  of  transport,  or  in  the 
amount  of  detritus  contained  in  them.  So  far,  therefore,  from  it  being 
easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  detritus  borne  down  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension, or  forced  along  its  bottom  by  friction  by  a  river,  it  is  a  subject 
requiring  very  great  caution  and  skill,  even  to  obtain  an  approximate 
rough  estimate  of  the  fact. 

When  the  water  has  been  obtained  from  which  it  is  intended  to  sepa- 
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rmte  the  matter  borne  down  by  rivers,  and  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
tials  in  different  parts  of  the  river,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  such 
matter  passing  a  given  locality,  it  is  needful  not  to  evaporate  the  water, 
as  has  often  been  done,  for  by  this  proceeding  the  matter  in  solution  is 
obtained^as  well  as  that  in  mechanical  suspension.  A  measured  volume 
of  water  should  be  passed  through  a  filter,  and  the  weight  of  the  matter 
that  may  be  thus  collected  carefully  ascertained. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  distance  to  which  the  various  kinds  of  detritus 
may  be  borne  by  moving  water  until  they  be  deposited,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  quantity  and  kind  which  can  merely  be  pushed  for- 
ward by  a  given  velocity  of  such  water,  acting  by  friction  on  the  bottom 
or  sides  against  which  it  may  pass,  and  to  the  quantity  and  kind  the 
same  velocity  may  keep  mechanically  suspended  at  the  same  time. 

As  rivers  are  enabled  to  transport  in  mechanical  suspension,  or  sweep 
forward  detritus  on  the  bottom,  according,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their 
velocities,  and  as  the  latter,  other  things  being  equal,  increase  with  the 
slope  of  the  river  channels,  duly  to  estimate  the  power  of  a  river  to 
carry  forwards  to  the  sea  or  lakes  the  detritus  thrown  into  the  higher 
grounds,  all  the  changes  of  slopes  should  be  properly  appreciated. 
Thus,  if  a  5  (fig.  20)  represent  the  slope  of  a  river  in  one  place,  and  b  c 

fig.  20. 


the  slope  of  the  same  river  in  another,  and  the  amount  of  water  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  tributary  streams  or  diverging 
branches,  the  river  will  have  greater  velocity  at  a  6  than  at  b  c,  and 
consequently  smaller  pebbles  and  finer  sand  can  remain  at  the  bottom 
zXb  e  than  at  a  b. 

The  checks  which  a  river  may  sustain  in  its  course,  such  as  lakes, 
patches  of  level  land,  and  the  like,  should  be  duly  noted.  Without  this 
precaution  it  might  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  inferred  that  all  the  pebbles 
found  far  down  a  river  course  had  been  there  swept  by  the  river  in  its 
present  state.  While  this  is  often  true,  care  should  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  needful  conditions  present  themselves.  Frequently,  when 
a  river  takes  its  rise  among  high  mountains,  its  onward  course  is,  though 
often  rapid,  interrupted  by  tracts  of  level  country,  or  even  lakes,  where 
the  pebbles  and  heavier  detritus  are  arrested ;  and  yet  pebbles  derived 
from  the  rocks  of  the  high  mountains  may  be  abundantly  found  in  the 
river-bed  further  down  than  these  obstacles,  such  pebbles  having  been 
brought  to  the  channel  in  which  the  river  now  takes  its  course  by  pre- 
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yious  geological  conditions  of  the  area.  Thus,  Alpine  pebbles  in  some 
of  the  river  courses  of  northern  Italy,  could  not  have  been  borne  from 
the  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy  by  existing  rivers,  since  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  the  Lago  di  Como,  and  others,  necessarily  stop  the  progress 
of  the  pebbles  borne  from  the  high  Alps  by  the  torrents  which  now  feed 
these  lakes. 

By  attending  to  the  kinds  of  rock  traversing  a  valley,  we  have  often 
good  opporttmities  afforded  of  studying  the  manner  in  which  detritus, 
derived  from  them,  may  become  mingled  by  the  action  of  the  river 
waters.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  avoid  considering  as  such 
those  pebbles  which  may  have  formed  by  the  action  of  breakers  while 
the  land  may  have  been  emerging  from  the  sea,  and  which  may  have 
been  at  that  time  gathered  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys,  or  have 
subsequently  been  brought  into  them  from  the  sides  of  hills  or  mountains 
by  the  long-continued  action  of  rains  and  minor  streams  of  water.  Let 
the  annexed  plan  (fig.  21)  a  b  represent  the  course  of  a  river  through  a 


district  composed  of  marked  but  different  rocks,  c  c,  d  d^  and  e  «,  into 
a  low  country,  where  its  movement  becomes  sluggish,  and  let  the  fall 
of  the  river-bed  be  such  as  to  give  sufficient  velocity  to  a  needful  body 
of  water  to  push  or  sweep  forward  pebbles  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  where 
the  full  force  of  the  water  can  be  directed  upon  them.  The  river  being 
capable  of  forcing  forward  on  the  bottom  pebbles  of  this  size,  those  of 
minor  size,  other  things  being  equal,  would  be  driven  onwards,  and 
there  would  finally  be  a  size,  weight,  and  form  of  detritus  held  up  in 
mechanical  suspension  by  the  movement  of  the  water. 

Under  such  conditions  there  would  necessarily  be  a  deposit  of  the 
detritus,  pushed  forward  by  the  water,  wherever  sufficient  obstacles 
produced  a  less  velocity  in  the  river ;  and,  as  the  river  varied  in  this 
power  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  it,  the'  accumulations  thus 
formed  would  possess  an  irregular  character,  somewhat  as  in  the  annexed 
section,  one  through  several  minor  deposits,  depending  upon  small  shifts 
in  the  direction  and  force  of  the  propelling  current. 

As  the  river  in  the  plan  (fig.  21)  is  supposed  capable  of  shoving 
pebbles  onwards  to  the  commencement  of  the  low  ground//,  irregular 
accumulations  of  pebbles  would  be  expected  at  Z,  where  the  force  of  the 
river  can  no  longer  drive  them  forwards.     It  would  not,  however,  bo 
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anticipated  that  the  finer  silt  or  mud  could  be  there  accomnlated,  except 
in  very  minor  quantities  in  still  places ;  since  the  power  to  keep  such 
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detrital  matter  mechanically  suspended  would  be  gradually  lost  by  the 
river.  Indeed  the  time  required  for  its  settlement,  particularly  of  the 
finer  parts,  might  be  such  that  the  whole  body  of  water  could  continue 
to  move  through  the  lowlands  in  a  turbid  and  discoloured  condition, 
slowly  parting  with  the  detrital  matter  disseminated  through  it. 

It  would  be  expected  that,  under  the  conditions  noticed,  accumula- 
tions would  take  place  along  the  line  of  the  river  course ;  and  that, 
unless  these  deposits  were  cut  up  by  floods  and  so  carried  further  on- 
wards, the  river-bed  would  be  raised.  The  power  of  a  river  to  keep  its 
channel  clear,  and  even  to  work  it  deeper,  is  commonly  obvious  where 
the  river  runs  with  rapidity ;  but  it  is  not  always  so  obvious,  without 
careful  investigation,  that  its  bed  has  been  raised,  more  particularly  by 
the  pebbles  and  sands  shoved  forward  at  the  bottom. 

In  many  plains  modified  by  rivers  the  shoving  forward  of  detritus  is 
shown  by  the  mode  of  its  accumulation,  mingled  often,  however,  with 
other  accumulations  so  thin  and  wide  spread  as  obviously  to  have  been 
deposited  from  mechanical  suspension,  so  that  both  modes  have  contrib- 
uted to  the^  formation  of  these  plains.  Although  we  might  feel  certain 
that  the  beds  of  rivers  must  shift  in  great  plains  as  these  beds  get  raised, 
the  waters  taking  the  course  of  the  lower  surface,  when  such  are  pre- 
sented, yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  some  countries, — in  Italy  for 
example, — where  artificial  embankments  have  been  formed  to  keep  the 
rivers  flowing  through  fertile  plains  in  their  channels,  that  the  beds  of 
rivers  get  thus  above  the  plains ;  and  that  roads  rise  up  these  banks  on 
either  side.  In  the  little  plain  of  Nice,  the  river  ridges  from  this  course 
are  striking,  a  loose  conglomerate  behind  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
pebbles  to  the  river  bed.     The  following  section  (fig.  23)  will  serve  to 


/ 
illustrate  this  fact,  a  b  being  the  level  of  the  country,  in  cultivation  for 
many  centuries,  upon  which  the  artificial  banks  have  been  gradually 
raised  to  c  d,  to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  from  invasion  by  the  detri- 
tus forced  forward  by  the  river  e.  In  consequence,  the  detritus  which 
would  have  escaped  upon  the  plain  has.  been  raised  from /to  e,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  general  plan  of  throwing  the  detritus  thus  accu- 
mulated over  the  sides  upon  the  protecting  banks  c  and  c2,  thus  artifi- 
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cially  deepening  the  channel  when  the  waters  in  the  river  may  be  suffi- 
ciently low  for  the  purpose.  The  Po  presents  on  the  larger  scale  a  well- 
known  example  of  the  rise  of  its  bed,  so  that  it  is  higher  than  the  houses 
in  Ferrara,  and  the  like  may  always  be  expected  under  similar  conditions. 
A  river  may  so  raise  its  bed  as  for  some  time  not  to  find  a  new  main 
channel  amid  the  adjoining  plain,  its  turbid  waters  when  in  flood  escap- 
ing over  the  banks  without  actually  causing  a  breach,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  section  (fig  24),  where  b  represents  a  river  which  has  so  raised 
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its  bed  that  there  are  tracts  of  country  on  either  side  at  a  slightly  lower 
level.  In  floods  such  a  river,  spreading  over  the  adjacent  land,  would 
leave  all  the  detritus  mechanically  suspended  in  its  waters,  a  a,  upon 
the  ground  beneath  up  to  the  rising  grounds  d  d^  as  did  not  retire  with 
the  water  until  its  level  was  that  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  such  sedimentary  matter  as  may  have  been  deposited  from  the 
top  waters,  before  they  so  retired  into  the  river  channel.  The  more 
common  action  of  a  flood  is  represented  in  the  section  beneath  [fig.  25), 
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where  a  river  (6)  not  raising  its  bed  (the  flood  waters  merely  removing 
mud  from  the  bottom,  the  only  sediment  there  collected),  the  overflow 
of  turbid  water  (a  a)  returns  to  the  river  bed,  depositing  only  such  mat- 
ter in  mechanical  suspension  as  the  time  of  repose  may  have  permitted. 
In  these  ways  much  sedimentary  matter  is  distributed  over  plains  during 
floods. 

The  matter  pushed  forward  by  rivers,  or  held  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion in  their  waters,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  only  with  reference  to 
the  removal  of  that  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  by  atmo- 
spheric influences.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  erosion  of  clays,  sands, 
and  gravels,  and  of  hard  rocks  by  means  of  the  rivers  themselves. 

In  many  a  river  course  it  may  readily  be  observed,  that  incoherent 
sands  and  gravels  are  cut  into  by  the  mere  friction  of  the  water,  even 
when  clear.  That  such  a  moving  body  should  so  act  would  be  expected, 
and  no  doubt  we  should  also  anticipate  that  amid  incoherent,  or  easily- 
removed  substances,  any  modification  in  the  course  of  a  river  would 
speedily  produce  change  in  other  parts ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  extremely 
interesting  to  experiment  on  the  course  of  streamlets  passing  among 
sands  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  some  extended  shores  at  low  tides,  and  trace 
the  effects  of  even  slight  alterations  in  the  stream  courses;     The  cutting 
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into  one  bank  throws  the  water  upon  another,  not  previously  worn  away, 
and  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream  gets  modified.  Such  experiments  tend 
to  make  us  more  readily  appreciate  also  those  modifications  of  rivers, 
from  the  actual  cutting  powers  of  their  waters,  which  are  seen  on  the 
great  scale  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  They  also  show  the  distance  to 
which  the  fall  of  a  cliff,  the  filling  up  of  a  cavity,  by  which,  as  forming 
a  lake,  the  force  of  a  flood  may  have  been  previously  stayed  in  its  full 
course,  and  other  obvious  circumstances  have  produced  modification  and 
change. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
rivers  are  disposed  to  take  serpentine  courses  in  level  countries,  a  fact 
as  easily  observed  amid  the  meadows  of  the  flat  portionsof  many  valleys, 
of  very  limited  dimensions,  as  among  the  vast  bends  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  any  other  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  under  similar  conditions.  The 
rivers,  by  their  friction,  cut  into  the  ground  presented  to  their  course, 
and  by  working  away  the  earth,  clay,  sands,  or  gravel,  of  bend  against 
bend,  modify  their  channels.  The  waters  necessarily  cut  away  such 
banks  at  the  bottom  of  each  bend.  Hence,  if  two  bends  be  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  those  of  the  river  in  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  26),    are  at 
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a,  6,  and  c,  they  will  tend,  by  continued  erosion,  to  approximate  to  each  ' 
other,  and  finally  to  meet,  so  that  eventually  the  river  course  becomes 
shortened  by  the  amount  of  the  bends  previously  passed  over. 

Although  some  effects  must  follow  the  action  of  clear  water  upon 
bodies,  the  parts  of  which  have  not  suflficient  cohesion  to  resist  removal, 
it  is  by  the  assistance  of  matter  either  mechanicadly  suspended  in,  or 
forced  onward  by  the  water,  that  rivers  most  readily  cut  into  their 
channels  and  erode  their  banks.  By  this  assistance  they  wear  even  into 
hard  rocks,  removing  the  obstacles  impeding  their  courses,  and  which 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  convenient  general  slope.  As  among  the 
simplest  forms  in  which  water  acts  by  aid  of  mineral  matter  upon  rocks,  we 
may  take  the  vertical  holes  drilled  in  even  some  of  the  hardest  by  means 
of  pebbles  so  situated,  that  a  rotatory  action  is  given  them,  each  in  one 
place,  by  moving  water.  These  are  well  known  in  many  situations, 
where  bars  of  rock  stretch  across  river  beds,  and  falls  of  water  are  thus 
produced.  A  pebble  borne  down  by  floods  gets  so  established  in  an 
eddy  that  it  remains  there,  and  by  constant  friction,  works  a  vertical 
hole  downwards,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  In  some 
situations,  where  the  obstacle  has  been  much  lowered  by  the  erosive 
action  of  a  stream,  sections  of  the  annexed  kind  may  be  seen.     In  rare 
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instances  the  pebble,  as  at  a  (Eg.  27),  may  still  be  seen,  tbe  section 
having  been  such  aa  not  to  have  allowed  it  to  fall  out.     Hard  trap-rocka 
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are  sometimes  thus  drilled,  one  pebble  or  several  having  been  kept 
grinding  downwards.  In  some  situations  this  drilling  into  bars  of  rocks 
must  have  tended  considerably  to  their  ultimate  removal. 

It  is  however  when  a  river  is  in  flood,  large  pebbles  grinding  and 
driving  against  rocks  wliich  may  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tho  torrent, 
and  minor  detritus,  either  hurried  onwards  on  the  bottom,  or  in  mechan- 
ical suspension,  grating  against  and  rasping,  aa  it  were,  such  obstacles, 
that  the  erosive  power  is  most  effective.  Huge  blocks  are  forced  on- 
wards, leaving  the  furrows  which  have  marked  their  course  to  attest 
that  course  in  some  situations,  while  the  slower  and  finer  friction  of 
small  pebbles  and  sand  produces  a  smooth  surface  in  others. 

When  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  abrasion  which  may  be  due  to 
rivers,  the  amount  of  decomposition  which  any  rocks  in  their  course 
may  have  suffered,  prior  to  the  supposed  abrading  action,  should  be 
carefully  estimated,  so  that  too  much  importance  should  not  be  given 
to  such  action.  It  being  known  that  the  decomposition  of  many  rocks 
ia  greatly  assisted  by  such  rocks  being  kept  alternately  in  a  wet  and 
dry  condition,  the  observer  should  notice  if  the  water  in  any  river  coarse 
he  may  study,  rises  and  falls,  and  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  have  an 
appreciable  influence  on  the  rocks  washed  by  it. 

Much  care  is  required  when  we  seek  to  refer  the  formation  of  a  ravine 
through  which  a  river  may  find  its  way  to  tho  cutting  power  of  the  river 
itself.  There  is  no  want  of  evidence  that  even  minor  streams,  more 
particularly  when  swollen  by  rains,  cut  channels  for  themselves  in 
various  directions.  In  many  a  mountain  region  this  is  a  fact  of  common 
occurrence.  A  little  study  will  show  tbe  observer  that  some  ravines 
are  cat  back  very  readily  when,  as  beneath  (fig.  28),  beds,  horizontal, 
or  not  far  removed  from  that  position,  and  composed  of  comparatively 
hard  rocks,  such  as  sandstones,  are  based  upon  softer  substances,  sach 
as  clays  or  shales.  From  the  combined  action  of  atmospheric  influences, 
and  that  of  the  falling  water,  with  sometimes  also  the  aid  of  water  per- 
colating between  the  hard  and  soft  rocks,  the  lower  beds  give  way,  and 
being  composed  of  easily  comminuted  substances,  are  soon  removed  in 
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Kli&Dicul  BuBpeDBion  by  tfac  torrent,  while  the  hard  rocks,  losing  their 
support,  are  precipitated  to  the  base  of  the  fall.  This  mode  of  catting 
hack  a  channel,  with  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  walla,  in  the  first  in- 
Uauce,  however  they  may  be  afterwards  modified  by  subsequent  fallB, 


or  erosion  by  tidal  Gtrcanis,  may  be  as  well  seen  in  hundreds  of  little 
brooks,  where  the  needful  conditions  of  bard  and  soft  and  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara,  where 
I  ilhe  production  of  a  ravine  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  on  so  large  a  scale, 
j^  If  a  barrier,  such  as  a  lava  current,  be  suddenly  thrown  across  a 
Hey,  the  waters  behind  it,  upwards,  are  necessarily  sustained  to  the 
'ight  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  new  obstacle  opposed  to  their  further 
p-ess  downwards.  Let  a  section  be  presented  to  the  attention  of  an 
',  such  as  that  beneath  {fig.  29),  where  a  lava  current,  a,  crosses 


a  pre-existing  valley  in  granite,  i,  b,  and  c  ia  a  ravine,  with  d  c  a  river  ' 
running  through  it.  He  should  see  if  the  stream  of  lava,  a,  has  been 
actually  cut  through,  or  if  it  has  never  completely  filled  the  valley,  so 
that  a  space  may  have  been  loft  between  the  high  part  of  the  lava,  e, 
>ad  the  bank  of  granite,  d,  through  which  the  waters  readily  found 
Uietr  way,  the  modifying  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  river  giving 
the  fallacious  appearance  of  a  ravine  wholly  cut  by  the  latter. 

The  observer  will  have  carefully  to  distinguish  between  ravines  which 
the  rivers  may  have  cut,  and  those  which  are  mere  cracks  or  rents 
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tltFongh  which  the  drainage  waters  of  any  district  may  happeo  to  find 
their  way.  Therefore  he  mnet  carefully  search  for  evidence  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  ravine  may  belong  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  clasBes.     Let  A  and  B  (fig.  SO),  represent  sections  of  two  ravines. 


In  general  appearance  they  might  correspond  ;  and  even  supposing  a 
crack  or  rent,  it  may  have  been  such  as  so  slightly  to  move  the  opposite 
masses  of  rock  as  to  be  inappreciable.  The  observer  should  endeavour 
to  trace  some  bed  of  rock,  such  as  a,  unbroken  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  across  the  course  of  the  river.  Should  he  discover  such  a  bed 
thus  fairly  connecting  the  sides  of  the  ravine  together  (no  twist  in  the 
crack  or  rent  presenting  a  fallacious  appearance  of  an  unbroken  bed), 
the  ravine  may  atill  not  be  due  to  the  cutting  action  of  the  river  itself, 
for  it  may  have  been  a  channel  of  communication  from  one  body  of 
water  to  another  at  a  time  when  the  land  may  have  been  sufficiently 
submerged  for  the  purpose.  Hence  fair  evidence  would  still  be  required 
to  show  that  the  river  really  cut  the  channel. 

If  the  observer  should  be  unable  to  trace  the  rocks  unbroken  across 
the  ravine,  the  evidence  would  remain  uncertain,  for  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sides  so  correspond  as  to  render  a  dislocation  doubtful, 
blocks  of  rock,  pebbles,  and  sand,  may  as  well  cover  a  crack,  such  as  e 
in  B,  as  a  continuous  mass  of  rock.  Should,  however,  the  beds  on 
either  side  of  the  ravine,  if  prolonged,  not  meet,  that  is,  if,  as  in  the 
following  section  (fig.  31),  a  horizontal  and  marked  bed,  a,  be  higher 


on  one  (dde  than  on  the  other,  he  will  see  that  the  line  of  ravine  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  of  dislocation  where  this  want  of  correspondence  of 
sides  is  apparent,  and  by  further  search  he  should  ascertain  if  this  dis- 
location can  be  traced  in  the  same  Ihie.  Should  this  be  so,  it  still 
remains  to  be  ascertained  if  the  river  has  really  done  more  than  modify 
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the  effects  of  an  action,  along  the  lino  of  dislocation,  by  which  the 
ravine  may  have  been  originally  worked  out.  If,  instead  of  horizontal, 
we  find  vertical  beds  of  rock,  as  in  the  annexed  map-sketch  (fig.  32),  in 


I 

which  a  b  represents  the  coarse  of  a  river  through  a  ravine,  and  that  a 
marked  series  of  beds,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  do  not  correspond  if  prolonged 
across  the  rifer,  then  also  it  would  be  evident  that  the  latter  flowed  in 
a  line  of  dislocation. 

Should  the  rise  of  the  river-bed  be  such  that  a  series  of  falls  be  found 
at  the  higher  part  of  the  ravine,  so  that  eventually  the  level  of  the 
river-bed  be  equal  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  ravine,  it  will  be  evident 
that  no  strait  with  water,  in  the  manner  of  a  sea-channel,  was  the  cause 
of  the  ravine,  since,  by  submerging  the  land,  the  ravine  would  merely 
form  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  be  liable  to  be  filled  up  by  the  detritus 
borne  by  the  river  from  higher  levels  into  it. 

Upon  tracing  up  lines  of  valley  for  the  purpose  of  studying  any 
modifications  they  may  have  sustained  from  the  action  of  rivers  and 
other  running  waters  upon  them,  it  will  often  be  seen,  particularly  in 
mountainous  regions,  that  level  spaces  present  themselves,  having  the 
appearance  of  lake  bottoms,  the  river  meandering  through  these  plains, 
and  not  unfrequently  finding  its  way  to  lower  levels  through  gorges  or 
ravines  of  various  magnitudes.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  by  lower- 
ing the  level  of  the  lake  outlet,  the  barrier  ponding  back  the  water  has 
been  removed  suflSciently  for  its  passage  under  ordinary  circumstances 
onwards,  it  being  merely  during  very  heavy  floods,  that  any  water  is 
spread  over  these  plains.  On  the  small,  as  well  as  on  the  large  scale, 
this  explanation  would  often  appear  probable.  If,  as  in  the  following 
section  (fig.  33),  supposed  to  represent  three  lakes,  a,  6,  and  c,  on  the 

Fig.  33. 


line  of  a  mountain  valley,  the  erosive  action  of  the  river  would  lower 
the  barriers  rf,  e,  and/,  the  cavities  a,  6,  and  c,  would  cease  to  be  filled 
by  water,  and  we  should  have  plains  in  their  stead,  the  old  bottoms  of 
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the  lakes,  with  the  river  meandering  through  them,  and  rushing  through 
gorges  or  ravines  at  d,  e,  and  /. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  cutting  back  of  ravines 
to  such  bodies  of  water,  once  supposed  capable  of  causing  overwhelm- 
ing floods,  at  lower  levels,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  depth  of 
water  at  lake  outlets  is  generally  inconsiderable,  so  that  the  letting 
out  and  lowering  of  the  lake  waters  would  be  gradual.  To  illustrate 
this,  let  the  subjoined  section  (fig.  34)  represent  the  case  of  a  river  cut- 
ting back  its  channel,  in  the  manner  of  the  Niagara  (assuming  that 
conditions  were  favourable  for  so  doing),  towards  Lake  Erie,  so  that  the 
latter  became  drained  by  the  operation.  Let  h  e  represent  the  slope, 
exaggerated,  of  the  lake  bed  from  A,  where  the  surplus  waters  are  de- 
livered over  the  barrier  ground,  and/*  o  the  level  of  the  river  below  the 
falls  cutting  back  the  channel.  Supposing//*  to  represent  the  place  of 
the  falls,  at  any  given  time,  it  is  clear,  the  same  course  continuing,  that 

Fig.  34. 
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they  may  be  further  cut  back  to  g  g*  and  even  to  h  h\  without  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  water  in  the  lake.  Once,  however,  at  h  h\ 
every  succeeding  cutting  will  occasion  more  water  to  pass  over  them, 
by  draining  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  new 
falls,  so  that  when  these  have  retreated  to  i  f,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
will  sink  to  i  c,  and  the  mass  of  water,  over  the  whole  lake,  and  above 
the  new  level,  will  have  passed  over  the  falls  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
drainage  discharge.  This  addition  would  add  to  the  velocity  and  cut- 
ting power  of  the  falls,  which  would  be  expected,  all  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  to  retreat  more  rapidly  to  k  h\  reducing  the  general 
level  of  the  lake  to  A  d  in  less  time  than  it  reduced  it  from  ah  to  i  c. 
In  like  manner,  the  level  of  the  lake  would  be  reduced  to  n  e,  which  we 
may  assume,  for  illustration,  as  its  greatest  depth ;  but  every  succeeding 
retreat  of  the  falls  lowering  the  general  level  so  that  the  lake  presented 
a  minor  area,  the  lake  waters  discharged  would  gradually  become  less, 
until,  finally,  nothing  more  than  the  river  would  meander  through  the 
drained  bottom  of  the  lake.  In  considering  the  mode  in  which  a  lake 
may  be  drained  by  the  cutting  back  of  the  outlet  river  channel,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  when  large,  the  average  loss  from  evaporation 
becomes  less  as  the  surface  is  diminished,  so  that  the  supply  by  the  tri- 
butary rivers  and  streams  is  not  much  diminished  by  this  cause,  and 
more  water  finds  its  way  through  the  outlet  to  the  lower  levels.     , 

In  volcanic  regions  we  may  expect  a  modification  in  the  drainage  of 
valleys  by  the  flow  of  lava  currents  across  them,  and  lakes  may  be 
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formed  in  Alpine  regions  b^  the  fall  of  masses  of  mountain  into  narrow 
valleys.  From  the  former  cause  many  permanent  alterations  in  the 
drainage  may  be  effected,  the  daramed-up  waters  finding  a  new  outlet, 
more  particularly  amid  accumulations  of  ashes  and  cinders.  In  the 
case  of  a  lara  current  traversing  a  valley,  the  deepest  part  of  a  lake 
thus  formed  might  be  at  the  lower  part,  as  in  the  annexed  section  (fig. 


35),  where  the  previous  slope  of  a  river-bed  haa  been  intermpted  by  the 
flow  of  a  lava  current  b  across  a  valley,  so  that  the  river  waters  are 
ponded  back,  and  form  a  lake  at  a.  Supposing  that  a  lava  current 
fairly  stopped  the  river  coarse,  even  rising  somewhat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  such  a  valley,  and  thus  preventing  the  conditions  noticed  above 
(p.  65),  such  a  barrier  might  long  remain,  the  stoppage  of  the  river 
waters  preventing  any  kind  of  detritus,  which  previously  had  been 
forced  onwards  along  the  bottom,  from  further  progress,  at  the  same 
time  causing  much  of  the  mechanically  suspended  matter  to  fall.  Both 
conditions  would  be  favourable  to  the  filling  up  of  the  lake,  such  de- 
posits again  to  be  cut  through,  should  the  barrier  of  the  lava  current 
be  eventually  removed.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cuttinff  nway 
of  the  barrier  would  be  more  easily  efFectod  when  the  lake  was  filled  up, 
and  gravel  and  sand  could  be  brought  to  scour  and  wear  away  the  chan- 
nel of  the  rapids  or  water-falls  from  6  to  e. 

When  mountain  masses  have  fallen  across  narrow  valleys,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  done,  and  have  ponded  back  the  waters,  it  may  readily 
happen  that  debacles  may  be  formed,  producing  very  great  effects  at 
lower  levels,  and  causing  the  removal  of  masses  of  rock  under  such 
conditions,  which  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  waters  in  the  valley,  with 
every  regard  to  floods,  would  appear  to  render  improbable.  The  observer 
may  learn  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  such  falls  by  throwing  a  dam 
of  loose  sand  and  gravel  across  any  small  stream,  so  that  the  waters 
be  ponded  back.  At  first  the  removal  of  the  barrier  will  be  slight,  but 
after  a  time  the  waters  rush  out,  sweeping  a  part  of  the  dam  before 
them,  and  removing,  in  their  course  downwards,  stones  and  blocks,  which 
their  vegetable  coatings  show  have  for  years  well  resisted  all  ordinary 
floods. 

Sometimes  also  in  mountain  regions,  a  cross  valley  may,  from  a 
thunderstorm  falling  upon  the  area  which  it  drains,  thrust  forward  such 
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a  masa  of  rubbish  across  a  main  channel  as  to  pond  back  its  waters, 
which  finally  clearing  away  the  barrier  thus  formed,  rush  suddenly 
onwards  to  lower  levels.  At  other  times  the  effects  of  a  tributary, 
delivering  itself  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  main  river,  are 
more  gradual ;  and  in  parts  of  a  chief  valley,  where  the  fall  of  the 
latter  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  produce  a  rapid  current,  more  per- 
il changes  ore  produced.     Tho  annexed  sketch  represents  one 
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of  those  cases,  not  uncommon  in  some  regions,  where  a  tributary 
comes  through  a  lateral  gorge,  high  above  the  main  valley,  thrust- 
ing forward  the  detritus  borne  along  it,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  half 
cone.  The  increase  of  such  a  mass  will  modify  the  line  of  the  main 
river,  if  the  latter  be  unable  to  remove  the  detritus  thus  borne  across 
its  course.  In  favourable  situations,  such  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
Alps,  oottagea  and  cultivation  will  be  seen  on  those  parts  of  the 
mound  where  the  more  or  less  divided  streams  of  the  tributary  do 
not  rush  furiously  onwards  to  lower  levels. 

Among  the  causes  of  debacle  and  change  in  drainage  depressions, 
we  should  not  omit  the  consideration  of  glaciers  falling  across  val- 
leys from  adjacent  heights,  since  the  great  debacle  down  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  in  1818,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  who  wit- 
nessed its  transporting  power,  and  who  would  scarcely  otherwise  havo 
been  disposed  to  credit  the  effects  produced.  After  successive  falls 
from  the  glacier  of  Getroz,  during  several  years,  into  a  narrow  part  of 
the  Val  de  Bagnes,  in  the  Vallais,  the  accumulation  finally  became  such 
that  the  waters  of  the  Dranse,  which  previously  found  their  way  amid  the 
fallen  blocks  of  ice,  were  ponded  back.  A  lake  was  thus  formed  about 
half  a  league  in  length,  and  it  was  estimated  to  contain  800,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water.  By  driving  a  gallery  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
icy  barrier,  this  quantity  was  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  530,000,000 
cubic  feet,  v,  mass  of  water  which,  effecting  a  passage  between  the  ice 
and  the  rock  on  one  side,  was  let  off  in  about  half  an  hour  down  the 
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y&l  de  Bagnes  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  thus  into  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  where,  fortunately,  by  the  spread  of  the  waters,  their  destruc- 
tive force  was  lost.  Huge  blocks  of  rock  were  moved  by  this  debacle, 
and  a  great  mass  of  matter  swept  away  to  lower  levels. 

L€umstrine  Deposits. — Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  deposits 
effected  in  the  still  portions  of  stream  courses,  and  of  the  inclined  angle 
which  the  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  take,  after  being  forced  along  the 
bottom  of  the  stream-bed,  and  thrown  over  little  delta  protrusions  into 
the  pools  of  water.  The  mode  of  detrital  deposit  to  be  observed  in  the 
lakes  is  the  same  as  in  the  little  pools,  the  difference  is  chiefly  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  accumulations.  The  little  pools  differ  principally  from 
lakes  from  being  liable  to  be  swept  by  floods,  and  the  deposited  detritus 
to  be  thus  once  more  lifted  and  borne  onwards,  which  does  not  happen 
in  lakes  of  fair  magnitude.  Moreover,  discoloured  flood  waters  spread 
over  the  pools,  and  not  over  pieces  of  water  deserving  the  name  of  lakes. 
Lakes  necessarily  vary  much  as  to  the  repose  of  their  waters  according 
to  their  depths.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  such  a  body  of  fresh  water  as 
that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  "*"  there  is  no  cause  for  movement  from  altered 
temperature  of  the  water,  for  experiments  would  appear  to  show  that 
this  temperature  always  remains  the  same  at  the  great  depths,  that  of 
the  greatest  density  of  fresh  water  being  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  such  situations  also  the  waves  raised  by  the  winds  on  the 
surface  are  not  felt,  and  whatever  chemical  or  mechanical  accumulations 
there  take  place  would  remain  undisturbed,  so  long  as  the  present  con- 
ditions are  continued. 

In  the  shallow  parts  of  the  same  lake,  and  necessarily  also  in  shallow 
lakes  generally,  the  waves  (sooner  raised  in  fresh-water  lakes  than  in 
the  sea  by  the  same  force  of  wind,  because  the  fluid  put  into  motion  is 
of  less  density)  stir  up  the  finer  mud  and  silt,  while  the  breakers  act 
upon  the  shore,  and  for  the  time  keep  heavier  matter  in  motion  and 
mechanical  suspension.  As,  therefore,  the  deep  cavities  holding  lakes 
become  filled  up,  there  may  be  an  irregularity  in  part  of  the  accumula- 
tions in  the  higher  portions  not  observable  beneath. 

If  attention  be  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  detrital  matter  is 
protruded  into  great  lakes,  such  as  those  of  North  America,  Switzer- 
land, or  Northern  Italy,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  contributing 
streams  or  rivers  are  not  found  to  pour  in  detritus  of  various  kinds  and 
in  different  ways.  Let  us  consider  that  the  accompanying  plan  (fig.  37) 
represents  that  of  a  lake  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  and  that  it 

♦  In  a  series  of  soundings  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  made  in  1819,  and  chiefly  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  it  corresponded 
with  that  assigned  to  the  greatest  density  of  fresh  water,  an  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  chart,  in  the  "  Bibliothfeque  Universelle,"  for  1819,  we  found  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lake  to  be  164  fathoms,  or  984  feet,  opposite  Evian. 
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is  supplied  with  water,  in  addition  to  the  rain  which  may  fall  upon  it,  by 
the  rivers  Cj  dy  and  e ;  that  e  is  a  chief  river,  draining  a  large  district,  and 

Fig.  37. 
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d  and  e  two  torrents,  descending  occasionally  from  adjacent  mountain 
heights  with  great  force,  while,  at  other  times,  they  contain  little  water. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  waters  of  the  river  c  are  generally 
turbid,  like  those  of  the  glacier  rivers  of  the  Alps,  and  that  they  vary 
in  quantity  at  different  times,  so  that  the  river  both  forces  forward  and 
holds  mechanically  .in  suspension  variable  amounts  of  matter.  From 
such  conditions  as  these  we  may  assume  that,  though  variable,  the  accu- 
mulations, brought  down  into  the  lake  by  the  river  (?,  would  still  be 
more  uniformly  spread  than  those  resulting  from  the  sudden  rushes  of 
water  down  the  torrents  e  and  d,  the  stones  or  pebbles,  borne  forwards 
by  the  latter,  being  larger  than  the  detritus  forced  onwards  by  the  main 
feeding  river  c. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  of  accumulation  arising  from 
these  conditions,  it  may  be  desirable  to  assume  that  the  depth  of  the 
lake  is  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  throughout,  though  of  course  the  original 
form  of  the  lake  basin  would  influence  the  products.  The  river  c  would 
accumulate  the  detritus  it  can  force  along  its  channel,  in  the  manner 
previously  noticed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  discharge  a  body  of 
turbid  water  into  the  still  waters  of  the  lake.  The  force  of  the  former 
is  checked  by  the  latter ;  and  the  turbid  water,  being  heavier  than  that 
of  fresh-water  lakes,  would  sink  in  clouds  toward  the  bottom,  as  may  be 
seen  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  in  various  other 
similar  situations.  The  velocity  with  which  the  turbid  water  would  enter 
the  lake  would  carry  it  to  various  proportionate  distances,  until  its  mo- 
tion became  finally  checked.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  observe  that, 
from  the  difference  in  specific  gravities,  when  turbid  waters  fall  to  the 
bottom,  these  steal  quietly  upon  that  bottom  for  considerable  distances, 
it  being  long  before  they  part  with  the  fine  matter  which  they  hold  in 
mechanical  suspension.  The  fine  matter  brought  down  by  the  Rhone 
is  found  in  mud  beneath  the  still  deep  waters  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
many  miles  beyond  the  discharge  of  the  turbid  waters  of  the  river  into 
that  lake.* 

*  If  a  long  trough  be  filled  with  clean  water,  and  turbid  water  be  very  quietly 
poured  into  it  at  one  end,  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  finds  its  way  beneath  the  former 
win  at  once  be  seen. 
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AsBnming  the  depth  of  the  lake  to  have  been  such  that  turbid  could 
BO  creep  beneath  the  clear  waters  as  to  form  a  deposit  of  mud  or  clay, 
we  should  have  the  bottom  of  the  minor  division  of  the  lake  coated  with 
this  finely  comminuted  matter,  while  a  delta-like  protrusion  of  the  sand 
and  pebbles  was  formed  over  it.  Supposing  the  commencement  of  such 
accumulations  to  be  in  a  rock  cavity,  the  basin  of  the  lake,  wo  should 
expect  them  to  take  somewhat  of  the  form  seen  in  the  following  section 
(fig.  38),  where  a  represents  the  first  gravel  and  sand  deposits,  forced 
over  at  <?,  b  mud,  gradually  accumulated  over  the  rock  basin,  d  the  ad- 


vance  of  the  delta  over  the  mud,  and  g  the  surface  of  the  lake  beyond 
the  delta.  Under  such  conditions  we  should  have  irregular  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel,  with  occasional  patches  of  clay,  the  result  of  deposits  in 
local  stagnant  places,  based  upon  a  clay  which  here  and  there,  in  its 
upper  portion,  might  contain  sand  or  sandy  clay,  the  effects  of  floods 
carpying  such  matter  in  mechanical  suspension  beyond  the  delta  into 
deeper  water,  and  there  depositing  it  upon  the  mud. 

Still  referring  to  the  plan,  fig.  37,  we  should  expect  the  accumulations 
at  the  junction  of  the  torrents,  d  and  e,  with  the  lake,  to  be  much  modi- 
fied in  character.  To  render  the  case  more  illustrative,  we  may  consider 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  traversed  by  the  respective  torrents, 
little  else  than  fragments  of  hard  substances  are  shoved  forward  by  d, 
while  much  earthy  matter  and  soft  rocks,  easily  comminuted  by  friction, 
arc  mingled  with  the  harder  fragments  thrust  into  the  lake  by  e.  If  a 
small  amount  of  earthy  matter  be  carried  forward  by  d,  the  accumulation 
where  the  torrent  enters  the  lake  would  form  little  else  than  a  protruding 
mass  of  fragments,  composed  of  beds  dificrent  in  position,  but  dii)ping 
at  angles  varying  probably  from  20°  to  30°  around  the  general  curve 
of  the  protrusion ;  while  such  finely  comminuted  matter  as  was  held  in 
mechanical  suspension  would  descend  to  the  bottom,  and  steal  along 
beneath,  as  preWously  mentioned,  adding  to  the  mud  derived  from  the 
chief  stream  c.  The  accumulations  formed  at  b  by  the  torrent  c,  would 
be  of  a  mixed  character  between  those  produced  by  c  and  d.  These 
causes  continuing,  the  lake  would  be  eventually  filled  up  by  clays,  sands, 
and  gravels  brought  into  it  by  the  rivers  and  torrents,  the  surface  waves 
acting  upon  much  of  the  higher  accumulations  as  the  general  depth 
decreased.  Finally,  the  out-falling  river/,  clear  as  that  of  the  Rhone, 
where  it  quits  the  lake  of  Geneva,  while  the  lake  lasted,  would  be  joined 
to  the  river  c ;  d,  and  e,  as  two  tributary  streams  adding  their  waters 
to  it,  and  the  whole  would  traverse  a  plain,  much  as  represented  beneath 
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(fig.  39),  muddy  sediment  being  added  to  the  surface  of  the  plain  from 
time  to  time  by  floods,  and  the  torrents  still  thrusting  forward  fragments 
of  rock  and  pebbles  where  they  joined  it. 

Fig.  89. 
/  d 
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Great  modifications  of  the  mechanical  accumulations  here  noticed 
will  readily  present  themselves  to  the  attention  of  an  observer ;  and,  if 
he  will  combine  some  of  them  with  the  chemical  deposits  previously 
noticed,  and  add  the  harder  parts  of  the  animals  which  have  either  lived 
in,  or  been  drifted  into,  the  lakes,  as  also  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
plants,  and  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  which  may  eventually  fall 
to  the  bottom  after  having  been  borne  onwards,  sometimes  quietly,  at 
others  confusedly  and  rapidly,  he  may  better  appreciate  the  still  greater 
modifications  to  which  lacustrine  accumulations  may  be  subject. 

Action  of  the  Sea.  on  Coasts. — Before  we  consider  the  accumulations 
efi'ected  in  the  sea,  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
sea  on  coasts,  since  that  action  often  contributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  matter  of  which  these  deposits  are  formed. 

The  sound  produced  by  the  grating  and  grinding  of  the  pebbles  of  a 
shingle  beach,  even  when  the  breakers  on  shore  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  have  even 
for  a  short  time  visited  coasts  where  such  beaches,  and  they  are  com- 
mon, are  to  be  found.  It  will  soon  be  apparent,  that  this  friction,  if 
continued  for  ages,  must  not  only  wear  down  the  pebbles  to  sand,  but 
grind  away  and  smooth  ofi*  even  the  hard  rocks  exposed  to  such  power- 
ful action.  It  is,  however,  when  the  observer  sees  the  huge  masses  of 
rock  moved  by  the  breakers  arising  from  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  blowing 
on  shore  from  over  a  wide  spread  of  open  sea,  or  from  the  long  lines  of 
wave  known  as  a  ground  swell,  that  he  not  only  learns  to  value  the 
force  of  the  water  taken  by  itself,  thus  projected  against  a  coast,  but 
also  the  additional  power  it  derives  to  abrade  the  clifi*s  which  may  be 
opposed  to  the  breakers  from  the  size  and  abundance  of  the  shingles 
they  can  then  hold  in  mechanical  suspension. 

Properly  to  appreciate  the  power  of  breakers,  a  geologist  should  be 
present  on  an  exposed  ocean  coast,  such  as  that  of  Western  Ireland,  the 
Land's  End  (Cornwall),  or  among  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  du- 
ring a  heavy  and  long-continued  gale  of  wind  from  the  westward,  and 
mark  the  efiects  of  the  great  Atlantic  waves  as  they  break  and  crash 
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upon  the  shore.  He  will  generally  find  in  such  situations  that,  though 
the  rocks  are  scooped  and  hollowed  into  the  most  fantastic  forms,  they 
are  still  hard  rocks ;  for  no  others  could  long  resist  the  breakers,  which, 
with  little  intermission,  act  upon  them.  Not  only  blocks  of  rock  rest- 
ing on  the  shore  are  driven  forward  by  the  repeated  blows  of  such  break- 
ers (and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  mere  tonnage  of  water  in  a 
heavy  breaker  is  not  inconsiderable),  but  those  also  firmly  bolted  down 
OD  piers  are  often  thrown  off  and  driven  aside  in  far  more  sheltered 
situations.  The  history  of  many  a  pier  harbour  is  that  of  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  breakers,  and  those  who  have  witnessed  a  breach  made  in 
such  a  harbour  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  are  not  likely  to  remain 
unimpressed  with  the  importance  of  breakers  in  the  removal  of  land."*" 

Slight  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  waves  break  on  a  coast  will 
soon  show  that  upon  the  prevalent  winds  and  the  proportion  of  those 
which  force  the  greatest  waves,  or  seas,  as  they  are  generally  termed, 
on  shore,  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  amount  of 
destructive  action.  Thus,  on  a  coast  on  which  western  winds  prevail, 
and  there  is  sufficient  extent  of  open  sea  before  it,  we  should  expect  to 
discover  the  greatest  loss  of  land,  the  force  of  the  breakers  being  there 
the  greatest  and  most  incessant.  As  a  whole,  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Islands  are  exposed  to  the  heaviest  and  most  incessant  breakers  from 
winds  ranging  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.  W. ;  and  but  slight  acquaintance 
with  our  coasts  will  soon  satisfy  the  geologist,  that,  if  the  other  coasts 
of  our  islands  were  exposed  to 'an  equal  amount  of  abrading  force,  a 
large  portion  of  them  would  soon  be  cut  away  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate 
than  at  present. 

Taking  an  equal  amount  of  prevalent  winds  and  of  open  sea  over 
which  they  may  range,  it  will  soon  be  observable  that  the  abrasion  of 
rocks,  of  equal  hardness  and  similar  position,  is  modified  according  as 
the  adjoining  seas  are  tidal  or  tideless.  In  the  latter  case,  though  no 
doubt  the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon  water  raises  it  to  levels  above  those 
which  it  commonly  occupies,  the  difference  is  not  so  considerable  as  to 
bring  any  large  faces  of  cliff  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  breakers.  A 
beach,  moreover,  piled  in  front  of  a  cliff  is,  in  such  seas,  as  rarely  passed 
and  the  cliff  attacked.  In  tidal  seas,  on  the  contrary,  many  feet  are 
vertically  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  breakers  as  the  tide  rises  and  falls ; 

*  Daring  a  heavy  gale  in  November,  1824,  and  also  in  another  at  the  commencement 
of  1829,  blocks  of  limestone  and  granite,  from  two  to  five  tons  in  weight,  were  washed 
about  at  the  breakwater,  Plymouth,  like  pebbles.  About  800  tons  of  such  blocks  were 
borne  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and  up  the  inclined  plane  of  the  breakwater.  They  were 
thrown  over  it,  and  scattered  in  various  directions.  In  one  place  a  block  of  limestone, 
seTen  tons  in  weight,  was  washed  a  distance  of  150  feet.  We  have  seen  blocks  of  two 
or  three  tons,  torn  away  with  a  single  blow  of  a  breaker  and  hurled  over  into  a  har- 
boar,  and  one  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  tons,  strongly  trenailed  down  upon  a  jetty,  torn 
&way  and  tossed  upwards  by  the  force  of  another. 
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ftTiiI  benches  piled  up  in  moderate  weather  are,  in  fitting  situations,  re- 
moved by  the  return  action  of  tbe  breakers,  so  that  the  cliffs  are  again 
open  to  abrasion.  Moreover,  the  rocks  are  exposed  to  greater  decom- 
position from  being  alternately  wet  and  dry,  a  consideratioQ  of  some 
importance  in  many  climates,  particularly  in  those  where  the  tempera- 
ture falls  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  should  not,  novortbeleas,  he  forgotten,  that  coasts,  where 
breakers  reach  the  cliffs  at  high  water,  are  frequently  protected  by 
beaches  at  low  water  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  removed  from  the 
abrading  power  of  the  waves  during  all  the  time  that  they  fall  on  the 
protecting  beaches, — a  time  which  changes  with  the  varying  state  of  the 
tides  and  of  the  weather  generally. 

Attention  will  not  long  have  been  given  to  the  abrading  action  of 
breakers  on  coasts  before  it  will  be  Been  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances mollifying  the  effects  which  would  bo  otherwise  produced.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  wearing  away  of  coasts  is,  among  the  softer 
rocks  more  especially,  often  much  accelerated  by  land  springs  which,  as 
it  were,  shove  portions  of  the  cliffs  into  the  power  of  the  breakers  by  so 
moistening  particular  beds  or  portions  of  them,  thiit  much  of  the  cliff  i 
loses  its  cohesion,  and  is  launched  seaward.  The  loss  thus  sustained  in  \ 
some  coasts  is  very  considerahle,  ' 

So  far  from  being  thus  brought  by,  so  to  speak,  inland  influences 
within  the  reach  of  the  sea,  in  other  situations  we  find  the  higher  parts 
of  cliffs  protruding  over  the  sea  beneath,  as  in  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  40,) 


^B  when  we  suppose  tl  t  the  break- 

^B  ers  have  been  enable  I  to  e    a  lo   e    p    t    t  tl  e    1  ff  ntheman- 

^1  nor  hero  representel      Ihesin  e  act  on  contn  u  ng  a  t  me  must  come 

^F  when  the  weight  of  the  overhanging  portion  will  outbalance  the  cohesion 

of  the  rock,  and  this  mass  will  fall.     Breakwater,  as  it  then  becomes  to 

a  part  of  the  cliff,  much  will  depend  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  may  so 

act,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  fallen,  particularly  if  stra- 

^^k  tified.     If  composed  of  hods  of  rock,  and  the  slope  of  these  beds  face  the 
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»ei»,  as  in  the  following  sfceteli  {fig,  41),  the  breakers  will  liave  less  power 
to  act  upon  them,  than  if  the  odgea  of  tho  tstnita  wore  presented  to  the 


,  as  represented  benenth  (fig.  42),  in  which  position  they  offer  tlie 
It  resistance  to  the  t.I  est  rue  live  nrflnu  of  tho  s<'.'i. 


It  will  be  sometimes  found,  that  a  hard  rock  constitutes  the  high  part 
of  a  chff,  while  the  lower  portion  is  composed  of  a  softer  substance,  Buch 
■s  a  clay  or  marl,  and  that  masses  of  the  harder  rock  falling  from  above 
afford  protection,  for  a  time,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff.  Thus,  let  a,  ia 
die  annexed  section  (fig.  43),  represent  the  upper  portion  of  a  cliff  formed 
of  hard  beds  of  rock,  such  as  sandstone,  while  6  is  a  marl  or  clay,  then  the 


tfj^^WjUn^ 


letioti  of  the  sea,  d,  upon  the  clifl"  would  undermioe  it,  and  cause  the 
ftU  of  masses  of  the  hard  rock,  c,  which,  accumulating  at  its  base,  would 
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>  tend  to  protect  it,  according  to  tbe  quantity  of  fallen  rock,  the  size  of 
the  masBCB,  and  their  hardness.  It  vill  be  found  that  cliffs,  composed 
as  a  whole  of  somewhat  soft  rocks,  and  clays,  marls,  or  slightly  indu- 
rated sandstones,  are  protected  at  their  bases  by  an  accnmulation  of  in- 
durated portiona  of  these  rocks.    Thus  let  the  accompanying  section 


(fig.  44)  represent  a  clay  in  which  there  are  nodules  of  argillaceous  lime* 
stones,  as  a  a  (and  those  of  septaria  in  clays  are  often  large),  which 
when  washed  out  by  removal  of  the  clay,  accumulate  on  the  beach  b. 
These  then  tend  to  protect  the  base  of  the  cliff  from  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  the  breakers,  e.  The  study  of  any  extended  line  of  coast,  com- 
posed of  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  beds  of  rocks  of  unequal  hard- 
ness, will  present  abundant  examples  of  the  modified  protection  afforded 
to  the  base  of  cliffs  from  the  accmnnlation  of  masses  derived  from  them. 
Striking  examples  are  often  to  be  found  on  our  shores  of  the  wearing 
away  of  the  land  by  the  action  of  the  breakers,  so  that  rocks  stand  out 
in  the  sea  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  land,  but  which  once 
evidently  formed  part  of  it.  Perhaps  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  45) 
■  of  the  cliffs  near  Bedrathan,  Cornwall,  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  manner 


in  which  some  of  our  coasts  are  thus  cast  back  by  breakers.     The  islets 
here  represented  have  been  formed  by  such  an  abrasion  of  the  rocks  to 
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the  present  cliffs  of  the  main  land,  that  portions,  somewhat  harder,  and 
better  resisting  the  action  of  the  breakers  than  the  rest,  have  remained. 
The  breakers  not  unfrequentlj  work  round  portions  of  the  cliffs,  forming  a 
cave  through  a  projecting  point  or  headland.  This,  from  the  continuance 
of  the  same  destructive  action,  become  gradnall;  enlarged,  the  roof, 
from  the  want  of  support,  falls,  and  the  point  becomes  an  island,  round 
which  the  breakers  work  their  way,  gradually  increasing  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  main  land.  Beneath  a,  in  the  sketch,  a  point  will  be 
seen  to  be  now  separating  from  the  main  land,  and  forming  into  an 
island. 

As  might  be  expected,  amid  the  wearing  away  of  coasts  by  breakers, 
innumerable  instances  present  themselves  of  unequal  action  oq  the  harder 
sad  softer  substances,  according  to  their  exposure  to  the  destructive 
power  employed  upon  them,  so  that  long  chamifelB  and  creeks,  and  coves 
of  every  variety  of  form,  are  worked  away  in  some  situations,  while  hard 
racks  protrude  in  others.  Coves  afford  shelter  to  the  fisherman,  from 
being  hollowed  out  in  some  localities,  while  the  hard  ledges  act  as  natu- 
nl  piers  in  others.  The  annexed  sketch  (fig.  46)  of  Folventon  Cove, 
OD  the  east  of  Trevose  Head,  Cornwall,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  a  barbour  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  breakers,  which  have 
so  worn  away  the  slate  a,  from  a  line  of  hard  greenstone,  h,  that  the 
latter  forms  a  natural  pier,  named  the  Merope  Bocks,  affording  shelter 
from  the  northwest  winds,  which,  when  strong,  are  much  to  be  dreaded 
oit  thifl  coast.* 


It  is  not  often,  however  we  should  expect  that  it  must  sometimes 
occur,  that  a  mere  trace  of  beds,  superincumbent  upon  dissimilar  rocks, 
can  be  found  on  coasts,  showing  how  such  may  be  entirely  removed  from 
tbe  subjacent  rocks  by  the  action  of  the  breakers.  In  this  respect,  tho 
anuexed  sketch  (fig.  47)  may  be  useful.  It  represents  a  small  patch,  a, 
of  a  conglomerate  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  series,  named  the  Thurle- 
Mone  Rock  (in  Bigburj  Bay,  South  Devon),  reposing,  with  a  moderate 

*  PolTenton  Core  wils  »t  one  time  well  knc 
often  visited  by  Teasela  wwtiog  for  the  tide  inl 
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dip  seaward,  un conformably  upon  the  edges  of  DeTonian  elates,  b.     Here 
the  breakerB  Iiave  almost  entirely  removed  tlic  rod  conglomerate  wbich 


was  deposited  upon  the  slates,  and,  no  doubt,  once  covered  them  far 

more  extensively  than  ia  now  observable. 

In  estimating  the  abrading  power  of  breakers  on  an  extensive  line  of 
coast,  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  relative  hardness 
of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  also  to  the  position  of  the  beds 
(if  the  rocks  be  stratified),  and  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage  and  of  joints. 
—  it  will  soon  be  apparent  that  among  stratified  rocks,  lines  of  coast,  under 
otherwise  equal  circumstances,  depend  on  the  direction  and  dip  of  the 
beds.  Their  position  relatively  to  the  force  of  the  breakers  is  necessa- 
rily important ;  for  if  a  series  of  beds,  such  as  those  in  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  (fig.  48),  ilip  s(':iw;inl.  the  nrlimi  of  breakers  falling  on 


I 


them  in  the  manner  represented  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  since 
the  return  of  one  breaker  down  the  seaward  slope  of  the  beds,  diminishea 
the  force  of  the  next  falling  upon  it,  and  the  power  of  the  remainder, 
rushing  up  the  slope,  is  gradually  expended,  and  meets  with  no  direct 
obstacle  upon  which  it  can  destructively  act.  The  positions  in  whioh 
the  edges  of  the  beds  of  any  given  rock  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sea,  arc  those  where  the  abrading  power  of  the  breakers  is  most  Boo- 
cessfully  exerted.  Lot  us  suppose  that  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  49),  re- 
presents a  line  of  coast  exposed  to  the  north  and  west,  and  that  the 
abrading  action  of  the  breakers  is  equal  from  both  points;  then  the 
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effects  produced  will  depend  upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves. Taking  the  country  to  be  composed  of  beds  of  slates  and  sand- 
stones, having  a  strike  or  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  a  dip  of  about 

Fig.4». 


43^  to  the  north ;  then,  supposing  no  cleavage  planes,  and  the  slates  to 
be  parallel  with  the  sandstone  beds,  the  resisting  powers  of  the  rocks 
would  be  greatest  on  the  northern  coast,  since  the  beds  would  there  all 
slope  seaward,  while  the  same  rocks  would  be  liable  to  much  abrasion 
on  the  west,  the  edges  of  the  beds  being  exposed  in  that  direction.  Nu- 
merous indentations  would  be  the  result,  similar  to  those  represented  in 
the  plan,  the  softest  beds  being  worn  into  the  deepest  coves,  and  the 
harder  constituting  the  most  prominent  headlands. 

In  all  investigations  as  to  the  loss  of  land  from  the  action  of  the  sea 
upon  it,  dependence  can  rarely  be  placed  on  old  maps  of  coasts,  which 
ire  for  most  part  very  inaccurate ;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  diflSculty 
in  producing  those  which  would,  when  compared  with  a  good  modern 
survey,  apparently  show  an  increase  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
on  a  cliff  coast,  where,  in  fact,  there  had  been  considerable  loss. 

We  have  seen  that  cliffs  become  abraded  by  the  action  of  the  breakers, 
sometimes  alone,  at  others  combined  with  that  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
land-springs.  The  mineral  matter  so  brought  within  the  influence  of 
the  sea  has  to  be  removed,  and  observation  soon  shows,  that  while  one 
part  of  it  is  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  is  then  liable  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  movements  of  tides  or  currents,  another  portion 
remains  and  is  exposed  to  the  grinding  action  of  the  breakers  on  the 
coast.  This  latter  portion  necessarily  varies  in  size,  from  the  block,  which 
can  only  be  shaken  by  the  blows  of  heavy  breakers  discharged  upon  it,  act- 
ing with  their  greatest  power,  to  the  small  pebble  temporarily  caught  up 
in  mechanical  suspension,  even  by  minor  breakers,  but  which  again  sinks 
to  the  bottom  when  not  exposed  to  their  influence. 

It  will  be  observed,  respecting  shingle  beaches,  that  during  a  heavy 

m-shore  gale,  every  breaker  is  more  or  less  charged  with  the  materials 

composing  the  beach,  and  that  the  shingles  are  forced  forward  as  far  as 

the  broken  wave  can  reach,  their  shock  against  the  beach  driving  others 

before  them,  not  held  in  temporary  mechanical  suspension.     Shingles 

are  thus  projected  on  the  land  beyond  the  reach  of  the  retiring  waves, 

and  there  accumulate  in  long  ridges  parallel  to  the  coast,  especially 
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where  the  land  is  low  behind  the  shingle  beach.  Heavy  onnshore  gales 
and  high  tides  .combined  necessarily  produce  the  greatest  acounmlation 
of  shingle  in  such  localities,  and  although  occasionally  a  breach  may  now 
and  then  be  formed  at  such  times,  it  becomes  speedily  filled  up  by  the 
piling  action  of  the  breakers. 

Attention  to  a  shingle  beach  will  soon  show,  notwithstanding  the 
minor  removal  of  portions  from  one  place  to  another,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  modifications  arising  from  the  obliteration  of  the  little 
lines  of  beach,  not  unfrequently  produced  during  moderate  weather,  that 
as  a  whole  it  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  breakers  until  ar- 
rested against  some  projecting  portion  of  the  coast.  This  must  happen, 
if  any  force  act  upon  the  shingles  more  in  one  direction  than  another, 
since  they  would  be  compelled  to  travel  in  conformity  with  it ;  and  ob- 
servation proves  that  such  is  the  fact,  for  not  only  do  we  find  pebbles  of 
known  rocks  thus  moved  from  the  particular  portion  of  cliff  whence  they 
have  been  derived,  but  also,  though  breakers  appear  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  tortuous  character  or  outline  of  a  coast,  that  there  is  always  a 
slight  oblique  action  in  consequence  of  the  main  direction  of  the  wind 
at  the  time. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  in  which  the  shingles  of  a  beach  are  seen 
to  have  travelled  is  where,  as  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  50),  we  find  a 

Tig.  60. 


spit  of  shingle  beach,  d,  composed  of  pebbles  evidently  derived  from  a 
coast,  b,  stretching  in  the  direction  whence  the  prevalent  winds  blow, 
the  shingle  beach  being  unable  to  cross  over  to  the  opposite  coast  (a)  in 
consequence  of  the  fiow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  in  and  out  of  an  estuary 
(e,  c),  into  which  a  river  (/)  discharges  itself  at  the  higher  end.  In 
such  cases,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  in  many  situations,  the  rush  of  water 
is  able  to  keep  the  channel  open  between  the  spit  of  beach  d  and  the 
coast,  not  in  the  direction  of  prevalent  winds,  the  ebb  tide,  especially 
when  the  river  is  in  fiood,  efiectually  keeping  clear  the  passage,  and 
throwing  ofi*  the  shingle,  which  strives  to  cross  over  and  block  up  the 
estuary. 

There  are  good  examples  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  Teignmouth 
and  Exmouth,  of  tongues  of  beach  thus  formed,  but  trending  in  different 
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ezpoBiire  to  the  prevalent  breakers  being  clearly  spen  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  opposite  directions  taken  by  the  beaches.  At  Teign- 
Boath,  a  small  portion  only  of  the  beach  is  derived  from  the  rocks  on 
the  sonthward,  and  the  river  month  is  protected  from  the  southerly  and 
Boathwest  winds,  but  exposed  to  the  eastward  and  northeast.  Hence, 
the  beach  is  driven  to  the  southward,  and  the  river  keeps  its  channel 
difen  by  escaping  against  the  hard  cliffs  of  the  Ness  Point.  The  reverse 
of  this  action  is  observed  at  Exmonth. 

We  have  varions  examples  on  onr  coasts  (the  Looe  Pool,  near  Hel- 
Btone,  Cornwall,  and  Slapton  Pool,  in  Start's  Bay,  Devon,  are  illustrative 
instanoes),  where  the  river  waters  being  insufficient  to  contend  with  the 
beach-piling  action  of  the  breakers,  the  outlet  for  the  fresh  waters  is 
completely  crossed  by  beaches,  and  lakes  are  formed  behind  them,  the 
soiplos  waters  percolating  through  the  shingles.  From  this  state  of 
things  to  the  escape  of  a  river,  by  passing  close  to  a  hard  cliff,  there  is 
every  modification.  In  many  localities  exposed  to  open  sea,  the  minor 
streams  will  be  found  dammed  up  by,  or  cutting  through  beaches,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather.  A  heavy  on-shore  gale  throws  up  a  bar 
of  beach,  which  a  flood  from  the  land  removes,  and  so  the  conditions  alter- 
nate, with  every  kind  of  modification.  The  following  (fig.  51)  is  a  sec- 
tig.  51. 


tion  through  the  beach  and  lake  at  Slapton  Sands,  Start  Bay,  a  being 
the  sea,  which  throws  up  the  beach  b ;  (?,  the  fresh-water  lake  behind 
the  beach ;  (2,  the  weathered  and  decomposed  portion  of  the  slate  rocks, 
e.  This  section  is  interesting  also  from  showing  that,  at  the  present  re- 
lative levels  of  sea  and  land  in  that  locality,  the  sea  has  not  acted  on 
the  hill  d  e,  since  the  loose  incoherent  substance  of  d  would  have  been 
readily  removed  by  the  breakers. 

The  Chesil  Bank,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  driving  forwards  of  shingle  in  a  particular  direction  by  breakers, 
produced  by  the  action  of  prevalent  winds.  It  is  about  16  miles  long, 
connecting  the  island  of  Portland  with  the  main  land,  and  for  about 
eight  miles  from  that  island,  is  backed  by  a  narrow  belt  of  tidal  water, 
known  as  the  Fleet.  From  its  position,  the  heavy  swells  and  seas  from 
the  Atlantic  often  break  furiously  on  this  bank,  which  protects  land 
that  would  otherwise  soon  be  removed  by  them.    The  following  (fig.  52) 


ng.  52. 
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it  a  sectioa  across  the  Ohesil  Bank,  a  being  the  bank ;  b,  the  water 
termed  the  Fleet ;  e,  small  cliffs  formed  by  the  waves  of  the  Fleet,  and 
by  falls  from  the  effects  of  Und-eprings ;  d,  varioos  rocks  of  the  oolite 
group,  protected  from  removal  bj  the  Chesil  Bank,  and  e,  the  sea,  open 
to  the  Atlantic.  In  this  case,  also,  we  seem  to  have  an  example  of  the 
Atlantic  breakers  not  having  reached  the  land  hriiind,  since  the  relative 
levels  of  the  sea  and  land  were  such  as  we  now  find  them.  A  gradual 
sinking  of  the  coast  would  appear  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed,  and  is  a  supposition  harmonizing  with  the  facts  pre- 
viously noticed  at  Slapton  Sands. 

The  general  travelling  of  shingles  on  a  coast,  much  modified  by  con- 
ditions, may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  plan  (fig.  53),  in  which  G, 


/////;%i/ 


C,  B,  A,  and  F,  represent  a  line  of  coast  expoBed  to  the  prevalent 
winds  W,  W.  The  lines  of  waves  are  shown  by  dotted  lines,  made  to 
curve  inwards  behind  protecting  headlands.  In  consequence  of  the 
configuration  of  the  coast,  and  its  chief  exposure  to  the  action  of 
breakers,  the  shingle  would  tend  to  travel  from  A  to  F  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  A  to  G-  on  the  other.  There  would  be  little  impediment  to 
their  course  along  the  line  A  F,  until  the  river  on  the  right  presented 
itself,  where  K  represents  the  clifi*  of  hard  rock,  and  F,  the  tongue  of 
drifted  beach,  arising  from  the  conditions  previously  noticed  (p.  82). 
Between  A  and  G  the  effects  would  be  different,  particularly  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  point  of  land  B  projects  into  deep  water.  Consider- 
ing the  river  at  D  as  small,  the  beach  would  traverse  its  mouth,  and  be 
only  removed  during  heavy  floods,  so  that  the  mass  of  shingle  would 
tend  to  travel  towards  the  point  B,  and  there  descend  and  accumulate 
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ia  deep  water.  Supposing  C  another  point  of  land  jntting  into  deep 
water,  it  would  only  bar  the  progress  of  the  shingle  trarelling  from  M 
to  it,  a  beach  clonng  the  entrance  of  the  estnary  at  E,  asenmed  to  be 
■haQow,  and  under  the  conditions  previouBlj  mentioned  as  existing  at 
the  Jj6oe  Pool  and  Slapton,  the  back  waters  being  unable  to  force  oat- 
vards  the  beach  accumulated  by  the  breakers. 

At  L  (fig.  58),  we  have  shown  a  marsh  accumulation  behind  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  the  shingle  beach  F,  this  accumulation  being  a 
depoeit  &om  the  checked  waters  of  the  river,  by  the  action  of  the  flood- 
tide,  when  rains  had  caused  detritus  to  be  home  down  in  mechanical 
smpension  by  the  river.    The  annexed  plan  (fig.  54)  may^  aid  in  show- 


iag  the  modification  often  observable  where  the  tongue  of  beach  is  com- 
posed of  sand,  backed  by  sand-hills ;  a  represents  a  tract  of  low  level 
land,  which  may  either  have  been  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  an  estuary 
under  existing  conditions,  or  be  the  bottom  of  an  estuary  of  a  previous 
thne,  now  raised ;  6, 6,  a  sandy  beach  and  Band-hills,  protecting  the  low 
knd  from  the  ravages  of  the  aea ;  e,e,  a.  river  which  makes  good  its 
eonrse  to  the  sea,  by  keeping  close  to  the  hard  cliff  c.  We  have  assumed 
that  a  small  stream,  such  as/,  occurs,  so  that  it  does  not  find  its  way  to 
the  main  stream,  hut  loses  itself  in  pools  amid  the  sand-hills,  the  mud 
from  it  tending  to  consolidate  and  cement  the  blown  sands,  binding  them 
together,  and  hence  supporting  a  vegetation  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  foond  the  conditions  for  its  growth. 

In  these  situations  there  is  often  a  severe  struggle  between  tho  action 
of  the  sea  (swept  by  prevalent  winds,  w,  w,  piling  sand  npon  the  heach, 
i,  b),  assisted  by  that  of  the  wind  on  the  sand  hills,  and  the  waters  of 
the  river.  The  effect  of  such  a  little  stream  as /is  not  unfrequently  to 
give  much  firmness  to  the  end  of  the  heach  and  sand-hills  towards  g, 
while  the  sand  blown  over  towards  the  main  river  is  caught  up  by  it, 
nd  again  carried  out  to  sea,  particularly  during  floods. 

Let  OB  now  oonsider  sandy  beaches  and  sand-hills,  bordering  coasts 
generally.     The  sand  on  sea-shores  is  derived  from  the  rivers  hearing 
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it  down  in  mechanical  suspension,  or  forcing  it  forward  on  the  bottom 
to  the  sea ;  from  the  wearing  away  of  cliffs  of  sand  and  sandstone  by 
breakers,  or  from  the  attrition  of  the  pebbles  or  shingles  on  beaches, 
so  that  finally  they  become  mere  sand.  To  these  causes  most,  in  ob- 
tain localities,  be  added  the  trituration  of  shells  and  corals,  ejected 
from  the  sea,  and  piled  up  as  beaches,  in  some  places  by  themselves,  at 
others  variously  mingled  with  ordinary  sand. 

Regarding  the  common  occurrence  of  sea-shore  sand  of  a  certain 
average  degree  of  fineness,  it  should  be  observed,  that  as  detritus  ap- 
proaches that  sisEe  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  reduce  it  fur- 
ther, since  it  is  then  more  and  more  easily  caught  up  in  mechanical 
suspension  by  breakers,  and  therefore  grain  cannot  so  readily  be  ground 
against  grain.  Once  removable  in  mechanical  suspension  by  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  the  waves  and  currents,  the  finer  sedimentary  matter  is 
borne  to  situations  where  it  can  be  deposited,  in  consequence  of  the 
needful  tranquillity  of  the  water,  a  tranquillity  either  arising  from 
depth,  or  shelter  from  waves  and  currents  capable  of  disturbing  the 
deposit. 

The  accimiulation  of  sand-hills  can  as  readily  be  studied  on  various 
portions  of  our  own  coasts,  as  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
shores  present  little  else  than  sandy  dunes  for  hundreds  of  miles.  A 
low  line  of  coast  with  a  shallow  sea  outside,  and  presenting  a  fair  expo- 
sure to  breakers,  is  usually  sufficient  for  their  production.  The  greater 
amount  of  shore  dry  at  low  water  in  tidal  seas,  and  the  greater  the 
exposure  to  prevalent  winds,  the  larger  is  commonly  the  accumnlatimi 
of  the  sand-hills,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The  cause  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  A  large  tract  of  sand,  exposed  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark, and  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  on-shore  wind,  is  soon  par- 
tially dried  on  its  surface,  and  the  dried  sand  is  swept  inland  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  breakers  of  the  rising  tide,  which  could  have  again 
caught  up  this  sand  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  have  distributed  it. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  observer  should  select  some  day,  when  a 
strong  on-shore  wind  blows  over  a  tract  of  sand,  and  the  drier  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  the  better,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  grains  of 
sand  are  transported  inland,  and  to  mark  the  various  modifications  of 
surface  which  arise  from  the  deposit  of  the  sand  among  the  sea-weeds  or 
pebbles,  should  any  occur.  He  will  find  that,  while  some  grains  of  sand 
may  be  held  in  mechanical  suspension  by  the  wind,  at  a  height  of  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  sandy  surface  beneath,  the  friction  of  the  air  on  the 
latter  produces  such  retardation  of  the  wind  current,  that  similar  grains 
of  sand  are  merely  swept  along  the  bottom.  In  such  respects  this  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  movements  of  detritus  in  river  channels,  and 
above  noticed.  The  difference  is  merely  that  the  transporting  power  is 
air  in  the  one  case,  and  water  in  the  other.    Indeed,  tinB  action  is  so 
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completely  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  farrows  and  ridges  produced  bj 
the  friction  of  water  currents  over  arenaceous  accumulations,  may  be 
advantageously  studied  where  wind  currents  drive  over  sand. 

To  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  sands  furrow  and  ridge,  and 
move  onwards,  a  time  should  be  chosen  when  the  wind  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  hold  the  sand  in  mechanical  suspension,  but  merely  to  drive 
or  push  it  onwards.  The  ridging,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  55),  is  accomplished  by  the  driving  of  the  grains  with  sufficient 


force  by  the  wind  acting  in  the  direction  w,  w,  merely  to  carry  onwards 
those  on  the  surface,  the  retardation  of  which  by  friction  on  those  be- 
neath so  acts  that  the  grains  at  b^  are  driven  on  to  the  ridge  a\  and  by 
accumulation  (the  power  of  the  wind  being  sufficient  to  cut  down  the 
ridges  to  a  kind  of  general  level  or  curve,  as  the  case  may  happen  to 
be),  fall  over  into  the  furrow  Vj  and  so  on  with  the  ridges  a*  and  c^.  As 
the  friction  is  continued,  the  crests  of  the  ridges  advance,  and  their 
places  are  occupied  by  furrows,  to  be  replaced  by  ridges.  When  the 
Telocity  of  the  wind  is  favourable  for  researches  of  this  kind,  an  observer 
will  best  see  the  advance  of  the  ridges,  by  placing  himself  amid  the 
AOYing  surface,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  ridges  nearest  him, 
It  the  same  time  making  due  allowance  for  the  obstacles  presented  by 
bis  feet,  which  will  produce  modifying  influences,  readily  appreciated. 

Arrived  at  the  margin  of  the  shore  line,  the  sands  pushed  forward  in 
the  manner  noticed,  or  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  when  the 
winds  are  sufficiently  powerful,  accumulate,  forming  ranges  of  sand  hills, 
m  some  countries  characteristic  of  long  lines  of  coast.  By  their  accu- 
mulation and  tendency  to  move  inland,  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent 
and  more  powerful  winds,  they  produce  changes  upon  the  adjoining  low 
lands,  and  even  upon  considerable  slopes  of  adjoining  hills.  The  sands 
accumulated  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  may  be  considered  as  affording  an 
illustrative  instance  of  this  encroachment  on  the  land,  and  the  modifi- 
cations thence  produced,  inasmuch  as  great  changes  are  known  to  have 
been  there  effected  during  the  historical  period. 

The  advance  of  these  dunes  is  described  as  irresistible,  and  at  a  rate 
of  60  and  72  feet  per  annum.  They  force  before  them  lakes  of  fresh 
water,  formed  by  the  rains,  which  cannot  find  a  passage  into  the  sea  in 
ike  shape  of  streams.  Forests,  cultivated  lands,  and  houses  disappear 
beneath  them.  Many  villages  noticed  in  the  middle  ages  have  been 
eovered,  and  a  few  years  since  it  was  stated,  that  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes  alone,  ten  villages  were  threatened  with  destruction.    ^^  One 
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of  these  villages,  named  Mimisan,  has  been/'  said  Guvier,  ^^  striving  for 
20  years  against  them ;  and  one  sand-hill,  more  than  60  feet  high,  may 
be  said  to  be  seen  advancing.  In  1802,  the  lakes  invaded  five  fine  farms 
belonging  to  St.  Julien ;  they  have  since  covered  a  Roman  causeway, 
which  led  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  and  which  was  seen  about  40 
years  since,  when  the  waters  were  low.  The  Adour,  which  was  once 
known  to  flow  by  Yieux  Boucaut,  and  to  fall  into  the  sea  at  Cape 
Breton,  is  now  turned  aside  more  than  a  thousand  toises."* 

There  are  few  extended  lines  of  coasts  which  will  not  afford  opportu- 
nities for  the  observation  of  sand-hills,  and  their  mode  of  accumulation 
and  change,  for  strong  winds  acting  upon  even  a  comparatively  exposed 
surface,  soon  produce  a  marked  alteration  of  their  form.  Successive 
accumulations,  shown  by  the  remains  of  surface  vegetation  grown  during 
times  where  it  could  partially  establish  itself,  are  cut  away  and  heaped 
up  into  other  hillocks,  new  matter  derived  from  the  sea  being  added  to 
the  general  mass.  At  times,  the  action  of  a  strong  off-shore  wind  forces 
sand  back  to  the  sea,  acting  not  only  on  the  sand-hills  over  which  it 
blows,  but  also  on  the  dry  surface  of  the  sands  bared  between  high  and 
low  tide,  or  still  more  easily  acted  upon  when  left  dry  for  a  longer  time, 
between  the  highest  lines  of  neap  and  spring  tides. 

As  the  sand  commonly  found  in  sand-hills  is  not  usually  borne  high 
in  mechanical  suspension  by  the  winds,  such  districts  will  not  long  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  an  observer,  before  he  will  notice  the  power  of 
running  water,  even  of  small  streams,  if  their  courses  be  unobstructed 
and  fairly  rapid,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  blown  sands.  The  sand 
drifted,  falling  into  the  streams,  is  borne  onwards  by  these  waters,  and 
is  thus  prevented  from  traversing  them.f  Sand-drifts  are  sometimes 
also  found  stopped  by  the  flow  of  tidal  waters  in  and  out  of  lagoons. 
Of  this  kind,  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  northern  side  of  a  spit  of 
land,  terminated  by  sand-hills,  near  Tramore,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland,  may  be  considered  as  a  good  example. 

As  having  a  geological  bearing,  the  observer  would  do  well  to  direct 
l^s  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  both  terrestrial  and  marine,  become  mingled  in  sand-bills. 
Portions  of  seaweeds  will  frequently  be  found  blown,  when  dry,  amid 
the  terrestrial  vegetation  of  the  sand-hills ;  and  the  shells  of  the  helices, 
which  are  often  found  in  multitudes  in  such  situations,  get  mingled  with 
marine  shells,  or  their  fragments. 

In  some  situations,  the  sand-hills  are  largely  composed  of  comminuted 

*  Cuvier,  Dis,  mr  Us  Revolutions  du  Globe,  A  thousand  toises  is  about  6400  EngUsh 
feet,  or  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  and  one  quarter. 

f  Good  examples  of  this  fact  may  be  observed  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  Perran 
Sands  are  thus  bounded  for  nearly  two  miles  between  Treamble  and  Holy  Well  Bay. 
Much  land  is  stated  to  have  been  covered  by  drifts  from  the  Perran  Sands,  in  oonaequenM 
of  a  smaU  stream  having  been  covered  by  mining  operations  near  Gear. 
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shells,  ground  to  that  state  hy  the  breakers ;  and  in  such  cases,  consoli- 
dation of  parts  of  them  may  be  observable,  having  the  hardness  of  many 
sandstones.  The  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  shells  becomes  acted  upon  by 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  rain  waters,  with  additions  from  decomposing 
T^etation,  when  plants  have  established  themselves  on  the  surface  of 
the  sand,  and  a  final  deposit  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  held  in  solu- 
tion, agglutinates  the  grains  of  sand  together.  Indurated  sands  of  this 
kind  are  sufficiently  hard,  occasionally,  to  be  employed  for  building 
purposes.* 

DutrdnUion  and  Deposit  of  Sedimentary  Matter  in  Tidelese  Seas. — 
As  tideless  seas  might  be  considered  as  mere  salt-water  lakes,  the  dis- 
tribution and  deposit  of  detritus  in  them  would,  as  a  whole,  resemble 
that  of  fresh-water  lakes,  particularly  of  those  attaining  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  North  American  lakes,  but  for  the  difference  in  the  relative 
specific  gravities  of  their  waters.  Slight  attention  on  the  part  of  an 
observer  to  the  overflow  of  rivers  swollen  by  rains,  and  charged  with 
mechanically  suspended  matter,  into  the  sea,  will  show  him  that  the 
discoloured  waters  of  the  rivers,  instead  of  falling  beneath  the  waters 
into  which  they  flow,  as  is  seen  at  the  higher  part  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  numerous  other  lakes,  proceed  seawards  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
▼aters,  and  often  to  considerable  distances.  The  cause  is  simply  that, 
though  discoloured  by  the  detrital  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, these  river  waters  are  still  specifically  lighter  than  the  sea  waters 
into  which  they  flow,  until,  by  being  finally  checked,  and  by  mingling 
with  the  sea  waters,  the  fine  matter  falls  from  its  mechanical  suspension 
to  the  bottom  beneath. 

The  distances  to  which  the  river  waters  sometimes  flow  seaward, 
transporting  fine  detrital  matter,  parting  with  it  gradually,  must,  when 
the  great  rivers  of  the  world  become  full  and  turbid,  be  often  very  con- 
siderable. Colonel  Sabine  has  stated,  that  at  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  discoloured  water,  supposed  to 
come  from  that  river,  was  found,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0204,  float- 
ing above  the  sea  water,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  was  1*0262,  the 
depth  of  the  lighter  water  being  estimated  at  126  feet.  It  would  be  well 
that  observers  should  direct  their  attention  to  such  facts,  for  their  accu- 
mulation would  tend  much  to  sKow  us  the  extent  to  which  fine  sedimen- 
tary matter  may  be  thus  borne  beyond  the  action  of  tides  and  coast 

*  The  eonsoUdated  calcareous  sand  of  New  Quaj,  Cornwall,  has  heen  long  used  as  a 
Imilding  atone ;  not  only  is  the  neighbouring  church  of  Crantoch  built  of  this  modem 
Btndstone,  but  lerj  ancient  stone  coffins  have  also  been  disooTcred,  composed  of  the 
Mme  eonaolidated  sand,  in  the  ac^oining  churchyard.  The  grains  are  so  firmly  ce- 
Mented  in  this  New  'Quay  sandstone,  that  where  it  graduates  into  a  kind  of  conglome- 
Ttte,  pebbles  of  quarts  and  hard  sandstone  are  generaUy  broken  through  by  a  blow  on 
tk«  eoBipoiind  rocks. 
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currents.'^  Ab  much  matter  may  be  thns  distributed  in  chemical  sola- 
tion,  valaable  information  might  also  be  collected  as  to  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  substances  so  held  in  solution. 

From  the  varied  depths  near  its  shores,  the  Mediterranean  affords  us 
a  good  example  of  the  deposits  effected  in  seas  which  are  commonly 
termed  tideless.  The  great  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  it, 
such  as  the  Nile,  Po,  and  Rhone,  now  transport  little  sedimentary  mat- 
ter that  is  not  finely  comminuted,  and  of  easy  mechanical  suspension. 
The  Nile,  which  has  been  estimated  to  deliver  a  body  of  water  annually 
into  the  Mediterranean  about  250  times  that  which  flows  out  of  the 
Thames,  beginning  to  rise  in  June,  attaining  its  maximum  height  in 
August,  and  then  falling  until  the  next  May,  must  thrust  forward,  from 
its  periodical  rise  and  fall,  fine  sedimentary  matter  with  great  regularity, 
tending  thus  to  produce  consecutive  layers  or  beds  of  mud  and  clay  of 
considerable  uniform  thickness  and  character^  in  those  situations  where 
modifying  conditions  do  not  interfere.  Part  of  the  fine  matter  brought 
down  from  the  interior  in  mechanical  suspension  is  deposited  on  the 
lower  grounds  traversed  by  the  Nile ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  surface  of  Upper  Egypt  has,  in  this  manner,  been  raised  more  than 
six  feet  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fine  matter 
not  so  deposited,  passing  with  the  river  waters  seaward,  is  necessarily 
borne  furthest  outwards  when  the  greatest  force  of  the  river  water  pre- 
vails, namely,  in  August  of  each  year. 

The  matter  thus  borne  seaward  may  be  kept  more  or  less  time  me- 
chanically suspended,  according  to  the  agitation  of  the  surface  by  winds, 
but,  as  a  whole,  there  must  be  an  average  area  over  which  it  is  thrown 
down ;  the  greatest  distance  of  the  deposit  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
being  attained  in  August,  though  the  greatest  thickness  of  a  year's  de- 
posit will  be  nearer  the  land.  As  the -river  mouths  advance,  these 
sheets  of  fine  sediment  would  be  expected  to  extend  further  seaward, 
overlapping  each  other. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  sea  cuts  the  slightly  inclined  plane  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  partly  in  the  sea,  and  partly  on  the  land,  the  breakers 
separate  the  finer  from  the  coarser  substances,  keeping  the  former  easily 
in  mechanical  suspension,  and  removing  them  from  the  shore  outwards. 
The  result  is,  an  arenaceous  boundary,  with  banks  so  formed,  as  to 
include  lagoons,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  (fig.  56),  at  Lakes  Mareotis,  Bourlos,  and  Menzaleh. 

*  Very  little  practice  would  enable  those  who  may  have  opportunities  of  making 
such  obserrations  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  matter  mechanically  suspended  in  waters 
of  this  kind.  If  the  scales  be  not  Tory  delicate,  by  pouring  a  large  Tolume  of  the  water 
through  a  filter,  prcTiously  weighed,  such  an  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  ob- 
tained as  to  be  useful.  As  prcTiously  obserred  (p.  59),  mere  evaporation  of  the  water 
would  give  not  only  the  matter  in  mechanical  suspension,  but  that  also  in  ohemioal 
solution. 
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U  These  lakes  gradually  £ 


_  e  shore  advanceB,  and  bo,  even  anp- 

ponng  the  same  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  not  to  be  altered  through 
s  long  BacceBsion  of  agea,  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean  becomes  more 
diallow  in  that  region,  and  a  mass  of  matter,  such,  for  the  most  part, 
U  wonld  eventually  form  clay,  is  accumulated ;  the  upper  portion  sandyj 
from  the  action  of  the  breakers  upon  the  level  of  tho  sea,  and  from  the 
nfting  action,  so  to  speak,  of  the  waves  further  seaward,  at  depths 
where  that  influence  could  be  folt. 


^ 


From  the  periodical  character  of  the  rise  of  water  in  the  Nile,  the 
eqniralent  periodical  deposits  might  even  be  marked  by  bands  or  layers 
extending  to  distances  bearing  a  relation  to  the  amount  of  transporting 
power  of  the  river  waters,  so  that  coarser  particles  could  be  carried  fur- 
ther and  over  more  extended  areas  at  one  time  than  at  another.  The 
general  deposit,  however,  gradually  advancing  seaward,  successive  annual 
ucuiQulations  would,  as  a  whole,  overlap  each  other. 

^Vhen  we  regard  the  Po  and  Rhone,  we  have  not  the  same  very 
marked  periodieal  rise  of  their  waters ;  though  no  doubt,  taken  as  a 
whole,  thero  may  annually  be  times  when  more  matter  is  borne  outward 
thui  at  others.  With  the  exception  of  the  regularity  of  effects  likely 
to  be  produced  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  waters,  the  accumulations 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  detrital  matter  borne  seaward  by  the  Po 
ud  Bhonc  would,  however,  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Nile  ;*  the  same 

■  Afl  reapeoti  the  Po,  M.  pFon;  considereil  himBelf  ftntboriied  to  conclude,  tram  th« 
•MBiiwtloii  of  «  large  amount  oF  uvidence,  '■  First,  tliat  at  Eome  aneient  perio<i,  the 
p«icc  date  of  which  canaat  now  be  aBcertnined,  the  waiee  of  the  Adriatia  w&xhid  the 
*«*••  of  Adrift.  Seoondlj,  that  in  the  twelfth  centnry,  before  a  passnge  had  been 
atd  for  the  Po  at  Ficarroln,  on  its  left  or  northern  bank,  the  ehore  had  ub-eady 
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discharge  of  fresh  waters  holding  matter  in  mechanical  suspension  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  same  siftiqg  of  the  detritus  so  home  sea^ 
ward,  where  the  action  of  the  waves  can  reach  it,  and  the  same  general 
order*  of  accumulations.'*'  As  the  general  mass  of  matter  advanced, 
there  would  be  mud  or  clay  formed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
land,  over  which  the  sands,  separated  from  the  finer  or  mud-forming 
particles  in  the  shallow  water  and  along  shore,  would  gradually  be 
spread,  mingled  here  and  there  with  a  patch  of  clay,  or  silt  clay,  depo- 
sited in  the  lagoons,  behind  lines  of  beach  thrown  up  by  the  breakers. 

These  rivers  are  merely  mentioned  as  marked  examples.  An  inspec- 
tion of  a  good  chart  of  the  Mediterranean  will  show  that  there  are 
many  others,  the  floods  in  which  only  bear  mud  and  sands  into  it,  the 
heavier  detritus  not  reaching  the  shore,  the  fall  of  the  river  beds,  and 
the  force  of  their  waters,  being  insufficient.  In  all  such  cases,  the  ac- 
cumulations would  be  mud  or  clay  for  a  base,  with  an  arenaceous  top, 
so  far  as  the  causes  we  have  noticed  could  prevail.  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  clay  may  be  accumulating  in  the  depths  seaward,  while  sands  are 
advancing  from  the  shore  towards  them,  so  that  if,  at  any  future  geolo- 
gical period,  the  whole  became  uplifted  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we 
might  have  a  sheet  of  arenaceous  matter  covering  another  of  clay,  the 
parts  of  each,  though  continuous,  formed  at  different  times,  and  portions 
of  the  clay  equivalent  to  parts  of  the  sand.  There  would  be  zones,  so 
to  speak,  of  arenaceous  matter  corresponding  with  the  advance  of  the 
coast,  and  not  separated  from  the  common  sheet  of  that  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  being  formed  at  the  same  time  with  a  layer  of  clay,  which 
a  prolongation  of  the  sandy  coating  would  cover  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  same  sea  fortunately  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  short  rivers, 
with  rapid  falls  of  their  beds,  and  occasional  abundant  supplies  of  water, 
thrusting  pebbles  into  it.  The  effects  produced  are  the  same  as  when 
torrents  discharge  themselves  into  lakes,  with  the  difference  that  the 
muddy  part  of  waters  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  sand  separa- 
ting from  it.  According  to  the  depth  of  water,  and  this  is  some- 
times considerable,  is  the  sand  accumulated ;  if  fairly  deep,  the  sand 
falls  not  far  distant  from  the  coast,  while  the  pebbles  accumulate  on  the 

been  removed  to  the  distance  of  9000  or  10,000  metres  (5}  to  6  miles)  from  Adria. 
Thirdly,  that  the  extremities  of  the  promontories  formed  by  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  Po,  before  the  excavation  of  the  Taglio  di  Porto  Viro,  had  extended  by  the 
year  1600,  or  in  400  years,  to  a  medium  distance  of  18,500  metres  (about  11^  miles) 
beyond  Adria ;  giving  from  the  year  1200  an  average  yearly  increase  of  the  alluviiJ 
land  of  25  metres  (82  feet).  Fourthly,  that  the  extreme  point  of  the  present  single  pro- 
montory, formed  by  the  aUuvions  of  the  existing  branches,  is  advanced  to  between 
82,000  to  88,000  metres  (about  19}  to  20}  miles)  beyond  Adria;  whence  the  average 
yearly  progress  is  about  70  metres  (229}  feet)  during  the  last  200  years,  being  a 
greatly  more  rapid  proportion  than  in  former  times." — Cuvier,  DU  8w  lei  Rev,  du  Olobe, 
*  It  should  be  remarked  that  there  are  also  calcareous  accumulations  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone. 
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shore,  and  the  embonchure  of  the  river  is  extended.  Though  the  gene- 
ral bed  of  shingles  (the  upper  part  acted  upon  by  the  breakers,  as  upon 
any  other  shingle  beach)  would  advance  as  a  whole,  with  an  even  upper 
surface,  the  accumulation  of  gravel  or  shingles  would  be  formed  by  many 
irregular  protrusions  produced  by  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  river's 
mouth.  The  depth  being  favourable,  we  should  expect,  under  such  con- 
ditionSy  an  accumulation  of  the  following  kind  (fig.  57),  a  a  being  a  sec- 

Fig.67. 
g  ^  a 


tion  of  the  land,  formed  of  beds  of  rock  (represented  as  dipping  inland, 
merely  to  separate  them  clearly  from  the  other  deposits),  b  the  bed  of 
the  river,  bearing  down  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud  into  the  sea,  the  level  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  horizontal  line  e  ;  d  exhibits  the  first  accumula- 
tion of  pebbles  thrown  over  the  steep  shore,  the  pebbles  falling  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  sand  only  being  deposited  in  a  regular  layer,  more  out- 
wards ;  c  the  continuation  of  the  sandy  layer  seaward  ;  //  the  mud  de- 
posited beyond  the  sand,  and  continued  also ;  g  the  extension  of  the 
pebbles  over  the  sand,  at  some  given  time.  In  such  an  accumulation 
we  should  expect,  after  both  sand  and  gravel  had  overspread  the  clay,  a 
lower  deposit  of  clay,  above  this  another  of  sand,  and  over  the  sand, 
gravel ;  parts  of  the  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  notwithstanding  the  exten- 
sion of  each  layer  continuously  in  the  manner  stated,  being  equivalent 
to  each  other  in  age,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned. 

Where  depths  were  less  considerable,  we  should  expect  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  gravel  and  sand  in  a  more  regular  manner,  and  with  an  ar- 
rangement depending  on  the  action  of  the  breakers  upon  them ;  this 
action  tending  to  pile  back  the  shingles,  as  a  whole,  while  it  permitted 
the  sandy  sediment  to  be  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  thus 
it  might  be  carried  outwards  by  the  river  waters,  in  places  where  the 
stream  of  these  waters  could  be  felt.  As  previously  observed,  the  finer 
and  mechanically  suspended  particles  would  be  borne  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  according  to  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  outpouring  river 
waters,  eventually  forming  a  layer  of  mud  or  clay  where  deposited.  It 
will  be  obvious,  that  as  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  river  waters 
varied,  so  would  be  their  power  to  carry  outwards,  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  breakers,  mechanically  suspended  matter  of  different  volume  and 
weight,  and  hence  that,  within  a  certain  range,  there  might  be  mixed 
layers  of  sand,  silt,  or  mud,  according  to  circumstances. 

Not  only  do  the  rivers  thus  contribute  matter,  borne  down  by  them 
to  the  shores,  to  be  there  arranged  by  the  breakers,  or  thrust  out  into 
the  sea  and  deposited  in  it,  but  every  river  also  bears  down  some  matter 
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in  chemical  solution,  to  be  added  to  the  solutiona  present  in  the  seas.  In 
tideless  seas,  each  river  sends  down  its  solutions  into  water  which  maj, 
to  a  great  extent  be  considered  stagnant,  so  that  at  the  embouchures  of 
the  riyers  the  substances  so  borne  down  prevail  within  distances  to  whioh 
the  riyer  waters  may  act.  In  many  localities  around  the  Mediterranean, 
the  river  waters  transport  large  quantities  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in 
solution.  While  we  may  consider  that  much  of  this  substance  is  con- 
sumed by  fish,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs,  for  their  harder  parts,  there 
is  probably  a  large  surplus  which  eventually  takes  the  form  of  calcareous 
accumulations  beneath  the  sea.  The  rivers  which  transport  bicarbonate 
of  lime  abundantly  would,  when  in  flood,  probably  also  carry  forward 
sedimentary  matter,  so  that  at  the  mouths  of  such  rivers  we  might  have 
alternate  times,  variable  probably  in  duration,  when  the  rivers  were  clear 
and  carried  forward,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  water,  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  when  this  substance  bore  a  far  less 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  water,  while  fine  detritus  was  abundant. 
Under  such  conditions  we  should  have  alternately  layers  of  mud  and  cal- 
careous matter,  or  mud  more  calcareous  at  one  time  than  at  another,  so 
that  eventually  the  calcareous  matter  might  tend  to  separate  into  no* 
dules,  and  in  lines  corresponding  to  the  times  when  it  was  most  abun- 
dantly thrown  out  of  the  rivers.  In  like  manner  we  might  have  sulphate 
of  lime,  commonly  enough  in  solution  in  some  rivers,  mingled  with  the 
mud,  and  eventually  crystallizing  out  as  selenite,  a  mineral  so  frequently 
discovered  in  various  clay  beds.  Many  other  combinations  of  different 
substances,  some  in  solution,  others  mechanically  suspended,  and  borne 
down  by  the  same  rivers,  will  readily  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  observer,  and  suggest  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  both 
are  carried  out  into  tideless  seas. 

When  considering  deposits  in  tideless  seas,  we  must  not  forget  those 
resulting  from  the  fall  of  ashes  and  lapilli,  thrown  out  from  volcanoes. 
The  Mediterranean  may  fortunately  be  considered  with  reference  to  this 
kind  of  accumulation  also,  as  there  are  volcanoes  in  action  in  it,  and  on 
its  shores.  The  great  eruption  in  79,  which  not  only  overwhelmed  Her- 
culaneum  with  lava,  but  showered  ashes  in  such  profusion  upon  Pompeii 
as  to  bury  that  town,  could  not  fail  to  have  thrown  a  large  amount  of 
ashes  and  lapilli  into  the  sea;  and  considering  the  distances  to  which 
ashes  are  known  to  have  travelled  from  volcanic  vents,  the  ashes  at  least 
may  have  been  widely  spread.  It  will  be  obvious  that  whatever  kinds 
of  sedimentary  accumulations  they  subsided  upon  through  the  sea,  the 
ashes  would  mingle  with  them,  coating  over  such  deposits  where  tran- 
quillity reigned,  either  from  the  depth  of  water  or  other  causes,  with  a 
layer  of  ash.  Where  the  action  of  waves  on  the  bottom,  or  of  breakers 
on  the  coasts,  could  be  felt,  in  whatever  tranquil  state  the  ashes  may 
have  fallen  originally  to  the  bottom,  they  would  be  mixed  up  with  the 
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mud,  sand,  or  pebbles,  as  the  case  might  be,  when  thus  acted  upon,  so 
that  the  particles  of  the  ash  would  be  disseminated  among  them.  All 
rifers  upon  which  the  ashes  fell  would  probably  bear  much  of  them  out- 
wards in  mechanical  suspension,  for  the  fine  matter  which  can  be  up- 
borne and  be  carried  by  the  winds  to  great  distances  would  not  readily 
subside  through  the  river  waters. 

Under  this  view,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially 
those  to  which  other  sedimentary  matter  could  not  be  carried  by  the 
moTement  of  sea  currents,  or  the  drift  of  river  waters  outwards,  would 
be  those  where  the  layers  of  ash  would  be  most  unmixed  with  other  mat- 
ter, eiseepting  as  regards  the  deposit  of  any  substances  from  chemical 
solution  in  the  sea,  and  to  which  its  great  tranquillity  may  be  favourable. 
We  do  not  know  the  depths  at  which  calcareous  accumulations  may  now 
be  forming  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  whether  in  shallow  or  deep  situa- 
tions, any  ashes  falling  upon  them  would  either  accumulate  in  layers,  or 
be  mingled  up  with  limestone,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
one  may  subside,  or  the  calcareous  matter  be  deposited. 

Not  only  are  there  volcanoes  on  the  borders  of  this  sea,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  throwing  out  ashes  and  lapilli,  but  we  have 
had  evidence  in  our  times,  so  lately  as  1831,  of  the  uprise  of  a  volcano 
through  the  sea,"*"  between  Pantellaria  and  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  from 
ddep  water.f  Columns  of  black  matter  are  described  as  being  thrown 
out  of  the  crater,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet,  spread- 
ing out  widely  even  to  windward.  The  upper  part,  above  the  sea  at 
least,  seemed  to  have  been  solely  composed  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  frag- 
ments of  stone,  commonly  small.  Among  these,  fragments  of  limestone 
and  dolomite,  with  one  several  pounds  in  weight,  of  sandstone,  were  ob- 
served, appearing  to  show  that  the  volcanic  forces  had  broken  them  off 
beds  of  these  kinds  of  rock,  when  the  igneous  matter  had  been  propelled 
throngh  them. 

An  island  so  constituted,  could  not  long  resist  the  destructive  action 
of  the  breakers,  and  thus,  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  ashes,  cinders,  and 
fragments  of  rock  ceased,  it  was  cut  away  by  them,  and  reduced  to  a 
shoal.  During  the  time  that  this  volcanic  mass  was  accumulating,  a 
large  amount  of  ashes  and  cinders  must  have  been  mingled  with  the 
adjacent  sea  before  it  reached  its  surface,  and  no  slight  amount  would 

*  To  the  island  thus  formed  the  yarious  names  of  Sciacca,  Julia,  Hotham,  Graham, 
and  Corrao  were  given.  Dr.  Dayj,  who  visited  this  yolcanic  island  on  the  5th  August, 
ISSl,  has  giTen  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1882.  M.  G.  Provost 
waa  charged  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  to  fisit  and  report  upon  it.  He 
reached  the  island  on  the  28th  September  of  the  same  year.  It  was  then  about  2300 
feet  in  circumference,  with  two  eleyations,  fh>m  100  to  200  feet  high,  on  different  sides 
of  the  crater,  the  latter  fiUed  with  boiling  water. 

t  Cftptain  Smyth  proved  (PhiL  Trans.  1882)  that  the  Tolcano  did  not  rise  firom  the 
Adrentore  Bank,  as  was  first  supposed,  but  to  the  westward  of  it,  and  from  deep  water. 
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be  distributed  around,  when  ashes  and  cinders  could  be  yomited  into  the 
air.  Add  to  this  the  quantity  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension  by 
the  breakers,  and  there  would  be  no  small  amount  to  be  accumulated 
over  any  deposits  forming,  or  formed  on  the  bottom  around  this  locality, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  any  lava  currents  which  might  have  •^flowed 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  breakers,  while  they  removed  the 
lighter  substances,  would,  as  it  were,  so  sift  the  whole  that  the  heavier 
fragments  would  gradually  subside  to  lower  levels,  and  eventually  be- 
neath the  action  of  seas  breaking  above,  or  simply  moving  the  bottom 
during  very  heavy  weather.  Finally,  there  would  be  a  collection  of 
fragments,  cemented  by  ash  and  cinders,  in  which  there  would  not  only 
be  pieces  of  igneous  rocks,  but  of  limestone,  dolomite,  and  sandstone 
also,  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  pieces  found  accidentally  on  the 
surface  were  those  alone  thrown  out  of  the  crater. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  Mediterranean  a  very  complicated  series  of  con- 
temporaneous accumulations  is  now  in  progress,  its  uneven  bottom'*' 
being  variably  covered,  according  to  conditions,  by  the  matter  brought 
into  it  either  in  solution  or  mechanical  suspension  by  rivers ;  eroded 
from  its  shores  by  the  action  of  the  breakers,  or  ejected  by  volcanoes,  the 
whole,  excepting  lava  currents  or  large  sudden  accumulations  of  ashes 
and  cinders,  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  remains  of  organic  life,  these 
remains  themselves  sometimes  sufficient  to  form  long-continued  layers 
or  beds. 

Though,  for  convenience,  the  Mediterranean  has  been  treated  as  a 
tideless  sea  and  without  motion,  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  inasmuch  as 
small  tides  are  felt  in  it,  and  currents  are  found.  Indeed,  as  respects 
the  latter,  when  powerful  winds  by  their  friction  force  the  surface 
waters  in  some  given  direction  for  the  tim^,  well  seen  when  driven 
against  any  part  of  the  boundary  coasts, f  the  movement  is  then  suf- 
ficient  to  carry  any  substances  mechanically  suspended,  to  distances 

*  In  oonsidering  the  deposits  now  taking  place  in  this  sea,  ire  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  chief  basins  (see  Captain  Smyth's  charts)  bj  a  winding  shoal, 
the  Skerki,  connecting  Sicily  with  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  nin  of  soundings  upon  Chit 
shoal,  proceeding  from  the  African  to  the  Sicilian  coast,  gives  84,  48,  50,  88,  74,  20,  70, 
62,  91,  16,  15,  82,  7,  82,  48,  84,  54,  70,  72,  88,55,  and  18  fathoms,  whence  iU  inequali- 
ties may  be  seen.  There  are  soundings  in  140,  157,  and  260  fathoms  on  either  side, 
and  places  where  bottom  has  not  been  reached  with  190  and  280  fathoms  of  Une. 

f  An  observer  may  often  have  opportunities  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  of 
seeing  the  rise  or  depression,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  sea,  according  as  the  winds  at 
the  time  may  be  blowing  with  strength  off  or  on  shore.  Canals  frequently  afford  good 
opportunities  of  observing  this  kind  of  action  of  wind  on  water ;  for  the  canal  lerela, 
in  still  weather,  being  accurately  known,  it  becomes  easy  to  see  how  much  these  waters 
are  raised  or  depressed  as  the  winds  may  press  them  in  one  direction  or  another.  Ulr. 
Smeaton  found  that  in  a  canal,  four  miles  in  length,  the  water  was  kept  up  four  inches 
higher  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  by  the  action  of  the  wind  along  the  oanaL  The 
Caspian  Sea  is  several  feet  higher,  at  either  end,  according  as  a  strong  northerly  or 
southerly  wind  may  prevail. 
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proportionata  to  the  power  and  continuance  of  the  winds.*  When  theae 
waters  again  come  to  a  state  of  repose,  the  return  action  will  be  similar. 
There  are  also  currents  in  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  that  out  of  the 
Black  Sea  into  it  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  current  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic,"*"  the  latter  modi- 
fied, however,  by  the  tides  as  respects  the  African  and  European  shores 
of  the  Straits.f  The  current  from  the  Atlantic  is  described  as  setting 
eastward  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  rate  of  about  11  miles  in  24 
hours,  passing  along  the  African  shore,  and  being  felt  at  Tripoli  and 
the  island  of  Galitta.!  An  eastern  current  flows  between  Egypt  and 
Candia,  and  at  Alexandria.  Arrived  at  the  coast  of  Syria  it  turns 
northwards,  and  then  advances  between  Cyprus  and  the  coast  of  Kara- 
mania.  Such  currents  would  necessarily  aid  in  transporting  matter 
both  in  solution  and  mechanical  suspension,  the  last-mentioned  current 
especially  acting  on  that  brought  down  by  the  Nile. 

From  the  lower  specific  gravity  of  the  water  in  the  Black  Sea  (p.  45), 
the  fine  detritus,  borne  into  it  by  the  waters  of  the  Don,  Dnieper,  Dnie- 
ster, and  Danube,  would  be  carried  less  distances,  comparatively,  over 
the  saline  waters  than  those  of  the  Nile,  Po,  and  Rhone  over  the  Me- 
diterranean, while  from  the  same  cause,  supposing  an  equal  force  of  wind 
to  act  open  both  seas,  any  continued  suspension  of  that  matter  which 
might  be  due  to  the  agitation  of  waves,  wou,ld  be  greater  in  the  Black 
Sea  than  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  waters  of  the  former  offering  less 
resistance  to  the  wind  from  their  inferior  specific  gravity.  §  In  the 
Baltic  the  specific  gravity  is  still  less  (p.  45),  and  therefore  the  deposit 
of  detritus  borne  down  the  rivers  discharging  themselves  into  it,  would 

*  Both  these  currents  have  been  attributed  to  the  evaporation  of  the  surface  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  that  sea  not  receiving  a  sufficient  equivalent  from  the  discharge 
cf  riTers  into  it,  or  the  fall  of  rain  upon  it,  so  that  the  Black  Sea  furnishes  waters  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  it  at  the  height  required. 

f  *'0n  the  European  side,  west  of  the  island  of  Tarifa,  it  is  high  water  at  11^,  but 
the  streun  without  continues  to  run  2^.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  it  is  high 
water  At  .101^,  and  the  stream  without  continues  to  run  until  !*> ;  after  which  periods  it 
duiiges  neither  side,  and  runs  eastward  with  the  general  current.  Near  the  shore  are 
many  ehangeSy  counter  currents,  and  whirlpools,  caused  by  and  varying  with  the  winds. 
5eftr  Malaga  the  stream  runs  along  shore  about  eight  hours  each  way.  The  flood  sets 
to  the  westward." — Purdy,  Atlantic  Memoir.    The  tide  rises  three  feet  at  Malaga. 

X  An  under  and  counter  current  has  been  considered  to  set  westward,  but  of  late  this 
has  been  doubted.  However  this  may  bo.  Admiral  Beaufort  has  shown,  while  noting 
the  current  which  flows  westward  from  Syria  to  the  Archipelago,  that  **  counter  currents 
or  those  which  return  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  also  very  remarkable.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Archipelago  they  are  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  steering 
of  the  alilp;  and  in  one  instance,  on  sinking  the  lead,  when  the  sea  was  calm  and  clear, 
with  shreds  of  banting  of  various  colours  attached  at  every  yard  of  the  line,  they 
pointed  in  diflTerent  directions  all  around  the  compass." — Beaufort* 8  Karamania. 

I  From  the  relative  small  amount  of  salt  contained  in  the  Black  Sea  waters,  the 
challower  parts  are  sometimes  firoxen.  The  Sea  of  Azof,  into  which  the  Don  discharges 
itself,  is  represented  to  be  flrosen  over  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 
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still  farther  approximate  towards  that  observable  in  fresh-water  lakes. 
Like  most  lakes,  also,  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas  have  outflowing  ear- 
rents,'*'  so  that  the  evaporation  on  their  surface  is  not  equal  to  the  fresh 
water  discharged  into  them.f 

Supposing  no  counter  and  constant  currents  bringing  in  salt  water 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  Baltic,  and  that  the  discharged  waters  from  both  seas,  carry  off 
the  average  saline  waters  of  each,  these  seas  would  gradually  be^yme 
less  saline  in  proportion  to  the  different  amount  of  salts  in  solution  car- 
ried out  to  the  adjoining  seas,  and  those  brought  in  by  the  rivers  dis- 
charged into  them.l  Upon  this  view,  therefore,  both  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas  may  at  previous  periods  have  been  more  saline  than  at 
present.  Considering,  as  geological  evidence  would  lead  us  to  infer, 
that  the  area  now  covered  by  the  Caspian  and  that  occupied  by  the 
Black  Sea,  were  once  beneath  a  common  sea,  changes  in  geological  time 
having  separated  them  as  now  found :  in  the  Caspian  we  should  have 
evaporation  sufficient  to  overpower  the  influence  of  the  fresh  water 
poured  in  by  the  Volga,  Ural,  and  the  minor  rivers,  while  in  the  Black 
Sea  the  supply  of  fresh  water  is  beyond  the  evaporation.  Hence  the 
Caspian  remains  a  salt  lake,  while  the  Black  Sea  may  be  gradually  bo- 
coming  more  and  more  a  fresh-water  lake,  the  Caspian  not  only  letain- 
ing  its  original  saline  contents,  but  becoming  more  saline  if  either  the 
salts  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  beyond  any  deposit  which  may  dis- 
pose of  them,  or  the  evaporation  be  greater  than  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  Volga,  Ural,  or  laik,  and  minor  streams.§  Upon  such  an  hy- 
pothesis, though  at  first  the  deposits  in  each  would  bo  under  the  same 
conditions,  these  would  gradually  change  as  regards  effects  arising  from 

*  The  Telooitj  of  the  oorrent,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound  (Baltic),  is 
about  three  miles  per  hour ;  but  the  ordinary  general  rate,  in  fine  weather,  is  about  % 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  The  current  flowing  from  the  Black  Sea  runs  commonly, 
in  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  from  three  to  five  miles  per  hour,  according  to  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  winds. 

f  Strong  opposing  winds  force  back  the  current  out  of  the  Baltic,  and,  if  suiBoiently 
long  continued,  will  raise  the  level  of  that  sea. 

{  In  equal  weights  (3  lbs.)  of  water  taken  from  the  East  Friesland  coast,  and  f^om 
Rostock  in  the  Baltic,  the  following  proportional  differences  in  saline  contents  were 
found : — 


c 

German  Ocean. 

BalUfl. 

Chloride  of  sodium. 

622 

268 

Muriate  of  magnesia, 

198-6 

111 

Sulphate  of  lime,  .        .        .        , 

28 

12 

Sulphate  of  soda,  . 

1-8 

1 

Residue,         .... 

1-6 

1 

2  There  is  considered  to  be  good  evidence  of  the  Caspian  having  stood  at  higher 
levels  than  at  present,  those  more  corresponding  with  the  actual  level  of  the  Black  Sea, 
beneath  which  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  now  81*4  feet. 
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the  increasing  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  respective 
waters.* 

Although  ice  may  form  in  the  shallow  bays  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  branch  known  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  be  often  frozen  over  in  the  winter 
months,  so  that  ice,  floating  away  from  the  coasts,  may  be  the  means 
of  oonveying  fragments  of  rock  and  pebbles  into  situations  to  which  they 
would  not  be  otherwise  transported,  the  ice  in  the  Baltic,  from  the 
geographical  position  of  that  sea,  is  a  means  of  adding  to  deposits  in  it 
of  a  more  important  kind.  According  to  particularly  severe  seasons, 
are  the  more  marked  instances  of  extensive  sheets  of  ice  over  parts  of 
this  sea,  and  cases  are  recorded  where  great  distances  could  be,  and 
were,  traversed  by  travellers  under  extraordinary  conditions.  Large 
areas  are  commonly  frozen  for  nearly  three  months  in  the  year,  the  ice 
on  the  south  commonly  breaking  up  in  April,  while  in  the  gulfs  of 
Bothnia  and  Finland  it  may  continue  until  the  middle  of  May.  Though 
the  Baltic  may  be,  as  regards  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
tideleas,  it  is  nevertheless  liable  to  those  local  changes  of  level  which 
are  due  to  the  pressure  of  powerful  winds  blowing  for  a  time  from  par- 
tieolar  points,  and  it  is  described  as  often  vexed  by  such  winds.  Ice^ 
therefore,  around  the  shores  of  its  numerous  islets  and  uneven  coasts, 
may  often  be  broken  up,  particularly  towards  the  warmer  weather,  with 
shingles  from  the  shore,  and  fallen  fragments  from  the  cliffs  in  and 
upon  it,  and  be  transported  seaward,  the  shingles  and  pieces  of  rock 
being  there  deposited,  and  thus  adding  gravels  and  distributed  angular 
fragments  to  and  among  the  more  common  accumulations  formed  in  this 
sea,  the  depth  of  which  varies  from  shallows,  backed  by  marshes,  to  two 
localities  on  the  southeast  where  the  line  gives  respectively  110  and 

115  fathoms,  t 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  waters  forced  up  by  the  pressure  acting  from 
the  Atlantic,  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  may,  for  geological  purposes, 
be  considered  as  a  tidcless  sea,  with,  among  others,  a  groat  river,  the 
Mississippi,  delivering  matter  in  solution  and  mechanically  suspended 
into  it-  The  great  movement  of  water  coming  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  considered  as  a  constant  current 
produced  by  the  trade  winds,  assisted  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  sets 
from  the  Ethiopic  Sea,  united  with  an  equatorial  current  of  the 
Atlantic,  across  that  ocean,  against  the  West  Indian  Islands.  This 
pressure  forces  a  constant  stream  of  water  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  by 
the  western  side  of  the  Yucatan  Channel,  with  commonly  a  reflow  close 

*  A  pcenliar  Utter  tMt«  obserrable  in  the  Caspian  waters  is  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  BAphthft,  which  abounds  in  some  localities  on  its  shores.  The  basin  of  the  Caspian 
tppcmrs  of  Tery  vneqnal  depth,  this  Tarying  from  the  steep  coast  extending  from  the 
BaUum  Bay  to  that  of  Mertroi  Kultyuk— ofif  which  a  line  of  450  fathoms  does  not  reach 
the  bottom  in  aomo  places — to  long-continued,  very  shallow  shores  in  others. 

t  The  general  depth  has  been  estimated  at  CO  fathoms. 
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to  Cape  Antonio,  at  the  west  estreraity  of  Cuba.     Tbus  presacJ  up, 
the  waters  escape  betiveeii  Cuba  and  tho  Florida  reefs  in  the  current 
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known  as  the  Gulf  Stream  ;*  so  that  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
form  a  kind  of  comparatively  tideless  sea,  in  which  deposits  are  effected 
much  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  Though  other  rivers  throw  detritus 
into  this  area,  collectively  of  much  importance,  the  Mississippi  is^that, 
by  its  additions  to  the  land,  and  by  the  discharge  of  matter  mechanically 
snspaided  in  its  waters,  which  is  the  most  important.  On  the  opposite 
page  IB  a  plan  (fig.  59)  of  the  very  characteristic  advance  of  deposits 
from  this  river  into  the  waters  of  the  gulf. 

The  manner  in  which  the  main  channel  is  bounded  by  lines  of  bank, 
rinag  above  the  sea,  towards  its  final  outlet,  well  marks  the  retardation 
pradneed  by  the  friction  of  the  banks  as  they  arise.  The  various  lakes, 
widi  the  cross  channels,  are  also  highly  illustrative  of  this  order  of 
aooBniilation. 

Am  might  be  anticipated,  when  the  fall  of  the  Mississippi,  during  its 
greateet  floods,  is  estimated  at  only  one  inch  and  a  half  in  a  mile 
betwem  New  Orleans  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles; 
wUIe^  when  its  waters  are  low,  the  fall  is  scarcely  perceptible  for  the 
distance ;  little  mineral  matter  can  be  carried  seaward,  in  mecha- 
miepension,  beyond  that  wliich,  when  deposited,  would  form  mud 
or  elay.  This  great  river,  therefore,  now  throws  little  other  mineral 
■a tier  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  than  the  component  parts  of  mud  and 
dbj,  that  which  rises  by  accumulation  above  the  surface  of  the  sea 
being-  liable  to  be  sifted  by  the  shore  waves,  the  finest  being,  to  a 
evtain  extent,  separated  at  the  sea  level.  A  vast  mass  of  this  fine 
■effiment  must  have  been  thrown  down,  and  is  now  accumulating  in  the 
Mexican  Sea ;  the  chief  addition  to  this  mass  of  mud  or  clay,  indepen- 
dently of  the  hard  remains  of  fish,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs,  being 
wood,  the  transport  of  which  down  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is 
■oet  abundant.  Not  only  is  this  wood  arrested  in  its  progress  in 
Tarions  places,  or  entangled  among  the  channels  of  the  delta,  but  much 
ef  it  passes  out  seaward.  Millions  of  logs  and  trunks  of  trees  are 
lniiq>ortcd  several  miles  outwards  during  floods,  so  that  it  becomes 
diBeult  to  navigate  among  them.f 

IHthributian  and  Deposit  of  Sedimentary  Matter  in  Tidal  Seas. — 
I^^OB  the  coasts  of  the  continents  and  of  islands  amid  the  ocean  waters, 
■oi  only  is  there  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea-level  twice  in  each  day,  but  the 
Haters  discharged  into  the  ocean  arc,  for  the  most  part,  ponded 
\fj  each  rise  of  the  tide,  to  be  let  loose  at  its  fall  with  so  much  of 


Ivwdtli,  length,  and  volocity  of  this  long-celebrated  current  would  appear  to 
fl.    mndfl  often  affect  it,  diminishing  its  breadth  and  augmenting  its  Telocity,  or 
Bg  iti  breadth  and  diminishing  its  Telocity.     In  mid-channel|  on  the  meridian 
if  ina  KaTuma,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  has  a  Telocity  of  about  two  miles 
iMlf  per  hour.    Off  the  most  southern  parts  of  Florida,  and  at  about  one-third 
koB  th«  Florida  reefe,  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  per  hour. 
t  Captain  BmU  Hall,  Travela  in  North  America,  toI.  iii. 
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the  sea  water  as  had  been  forced  up  the  river  channels  during  the  flood 
tide.  Here  we  have  a  very  material  modification  of  the  discharge  of 
matter,  either  in  solution  or  mechanically  suspended  in  the  rivers,  as 
compared  with  its  delivery  into  tideless  seas  by  the  same  means. 
According  to  the  varied  character  of  the  rivers  where  they  discharge 
themselves  into  tidal  seas ;  as  regards  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
water  in  them  at  difierent  times ;  the  kind  of  coast  at  their  embouchures ; 
depth  of  water,  exposure  to  prevalent  winds,  and  other  conditions ;  so, 
no  doubt,  is  the  delivery  of  these  waters  modified ;  but  in  all  they  are 
exposed  to  checks  from  the  rise  of  tide  at  their  mouths.  The  opposition 
of  the  sea  to  the  rivers  at  the  height  of  the  tide  necessarily  varies  with 
the  change  from  neap  to  spring  tides ;  the  amount  of  check  which  the 
sea  gives  to  the  outflow  of  the  fresh  water,  thus  alternating,  on  the 
minor  scale ;  though,  as  a  whole,  a  very  constant  eficct  is  produced,  the 
greatest  resistance  being  offered  at  the  heights  of  equinoctial  spring 
tides. 

From  the  check  thus  given  to  the  discharge  of  waters  containing 
matter  in  mechanical  suspension,  or  pushed  forward  by  rivers  in  their 
channels,  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  accumulations  across  the  course 
of  rivers,  commonly  known  as  bars.  These,  the  observer  will  flnd  to 
occur  variably,  according  as  the  real  mouth  of  the  river  may  be  high  up 
a  deep  branch  of  the  sea  (or,  in  other  words,  where  the  sea  level  may 
out  high  up  a  valley  or  depression,  which  thus  becomes  partly  sub-aerial, 
partly  sub-marine),  or  be  situated  on  the  general  unbroken  line  of  a 
coast,  even,  perhaps,  protruding  beyond  it,  into  shallow  water.  He 
will  soon  perceive  that,  according  to  such  conditions,  the  breakers  be- 
come important  aids  in  the  accumulation  of  bars ;  having  little  influence 
high  up  an  arm  of  the  sea,  particularly  where  the  channel  is  narrow, 
but  assisting  most  materially  in  their  formation  when  acting  upon  an 
exposed  coast,  more  especially  if  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  be  open  to 
strong  and  prevalent  winds.  This  combination  of  checks  given  to 
waters  pushing  forward  and  carrying  detrital  matter  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension, and  of  breakers  striving  to  thrust  back  again  that  matter  which 
may  escape  seaward,  produces  bars  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  alike 
important  as  regards  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  the  intercourse 
of  nations. 

The  effects  of  tidal  action  in,  for  the  time,  arresting  the  outflow  of 
rivers,  will  much  depend  upon  the  heights  which  the  tides,  on  the  ave- 
rage, attain ;  and  an  observer  will  readily  perceive  that,  according  to 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  tidal  wave,  and  the  form  of  the  shores 
against  which  it  moves,  will  be  the  change  of  sea  level  between  high  and 
low  water.  In  the  open  ocean,  where  the  tidal  wave  meets  with,  com- 
paratively, little  opposition,  we  find  the  difference  of  the  sea  level  at 
high  and  low  water  far  less  than  among  funnel-shaped  channels,  and 
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other  favourable  combinations  of  coast.  Thus,  while  among  the  small 
detached  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  tides  rise  and  fall  about  2  feet, 
and  in  the  Atlantic  from  8  feet  at  St,  Helena,  and  4  to  6  feet  at  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  to  8  or  9  feet  at  Madeira,  the  equinoctial  spring- 
tides in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  rise  from  60  to  70  feet.* 

An  observer  need  not  travel  from  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands  to 
study  the  dependence  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  upon  local  conditions : 
many  situations  will  afford  him  the  requisite  opportunities.  The  Bristol 
Channel,  since  it  fairly  faces  the  tidal  wave  coming  from  the  Atlantic, 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  a  considerable  rise  of  tide  produced 
by  the  narrowing  of  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Though  strictly  not  an  un- 
modified ocean  tide,  since  the  wave  has  to  pass  over  nearly  800  miles  of 
soundings,  within  the  edge  of  the  100  fathoms  line,  before  it  strikes  the 
Land's  End,  the  change  from  the  rise  of  18  or  20  feet  at  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  to  that  of  46  to  50  feet  at  King  Road  (Bristol)  and  Chepstow, 
is  striking ;  more  particularly  as  the  tides  of  80  feet  at  Lundy  island, 
and  36  feet  at  Minehead,  show  this  rise  to  be  gradual.  From  the  in- 
creasing elevation  of  channel,  and  friction,  beyond  Chepstow  and  King 
Road,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  tidal  pressure  from  behind  when  the 
ebb  begins  seaward,  the  height  of  tide  soon  decreases  up  the  Severn. 
The  tidal  waters,  however,  so  suddenly  check  the  discharge  of  the  river 
waters,  that  the  latter  are  as  suddenly  forced  back,  the  flood-tide  rush- 
ing forwards  in  a  great  wave,  commonly  termed  the  borCj  and  causing 
an  instant  rise  of  several  feet  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  gradually 
fining  off  to  the  termination  of  all  tidal  action  in  the  Sevem.f 

The  following  plan  (fig.  60)  will  illustrate  the  example  here  given. 
At  a  the  tidal  wave  begins  to  be  higher  than  in  the  open  sea.  At  b  its 
elevation  is  increased  from  the  decrease  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  channel ;  and  at  Cy  from  similar  causes,  the  height  of  tide  is  still 
greater.     We  may  assume,  for  illustration,  that  at  d  the  tidal  wave  be- 

*  A  glance  at  the  map  wiU  show  how  faTOiirablj  this  bay  is  situated  for  reoeiying 
a  body  of  flood  tide  driven  up  between  Cape  Cod  (Massachusetts),  and  Cape  Sable 
(Note  Scotia),  and  forced  onwards  into  Chignecto  and  Mines  Bay.  Though  there  is  a 
Tcry  considerable  bay  between  6asp4  Bay  (Canada)  and  the  North  Point  (Breton  Island), 
on  the  north  of  the  narrow  isthmus  separating  Nova  Scotia  ftrom  New  Brunswick, 
neither  its  form,  nor  the  set  of  tide  into  it,  causes  a  rise  of  water  beyond  about  eight 
feet.  There  is,  therefore,  from  local  causes,  a  difference  of  high  water,  on  either  side  of 
this  narrow  isthmus,  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

f  The  same  sudden  rush  of  the  flood,  overpowering  the  ebb  in  tidal  rivers,  is  observed 
in  many  other  localities.  The  bore-wave  up  the  Ganges  is  described  as  so  rapid,  that  it 
■eareely  takes  four  hours  passing  up  a  distance  of  nearly  seventy  miles,  sometimes 
eanoing  an  instantanetms  rise  of  five  feet  of  tide  at  Calcutta,  and  the  boats  on  the  shore 
on  which  it  breaks  taking  to  the  middle  of  the  river  for  safety  on  its  approach.  A  con- 
liderable  bore-wave  is  stated  to  be  observed  at  the  month  of  the  Maranon,  or  Amazons, 
during  the  equinoxes.  The  chief  wave  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  foUowed  by 
three  or  foor  others.  Its  advance  is  very  rapid,  and  its  course  is  stated  to  be  heard  at 
the  diatanee  of  two  leagues. 
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oomes  most  elevated,  and  that  afterwards,  towards  e^  from  the  absence 
of  propelling  power  behind,  from  the  actual  fall  of  water  on  the  ebb 
towards  c,  by  and  a,  and  from  the  general  rise  of  the  channel,  the  tidal 

IIg.60. 


wa?e  becomes  less  and  less  felt,  until  at  /,  its  effect  entirely  ceases. 
The  bare  will  depend  upon  local  causes ;  but  under  the  conditions  no- 
ticed, the  sudden  check  of  the  outflowing  river,  and  corresponding 
sudden  rise  from  the  inflowing  flood  tide,  are  not  unfrequent,  though 
the  bore  may  not  always  be  sufficiently  important  to  arrest  attention. 

The  English  Channel  affords  us  another  good  example  of  a  conside- 
rable rise  of  tide  produced  by  local  obstacles,  and  the  more  instructive, 
as  this  rise  does  not  extend  across  to  the  opposite  coast,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  French  side,  the  land  of  the  Cotentin, 
terminating  with  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  the  islands  of  Alderney,  Guern- 
sey,  and  Jersey,  with  the  multitude  of  isles,  islets,  and  rocks,  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  Malo,  oppose  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave  coming  from  the  Atlantic,  while  the  English  coast  presents  no 
such  obstacle.  In  consequence,  the  sea  level  at  high  water  is  raised 
higher  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  while  the  tides  only  rise 
18  feet  at  Lyme  Regis,  7  feet  in  Portland  Road,  15  feet  at  Cowes,  and 
18  feet  at  Beachy  Head,  the  difference  of  high  and  low  water  is  45  feet 
between  Jersey  and  St.  Malo,  and  35  feet  at  Guernsey. 

Not  only  are  there  these  differences  in  the  rise  of  tide  from  local 
causes,  but  the  relative  direction  of  the  flood  and  ebb,  with  their  conse- 
quent currents,  also  vary  materially  in  some  situations.  Thus,  at  the 
Land's  End  the  flood  tide  runs  9  hours  to  the  north,  and  the  ebb  3  hours 
to  the  south ;  and  numerous  other  modifications  of  the  same  kind,  where 
the  times  of  flood  and  ebb  are  different,  are  to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  detritus  by  tidal  streams,  the  direction 
of  the  latter  will  not  only  be  found  to  change  considerably  during  the 
progress  of  the  flood  or  ebb,  as  the  case  may  be,  off  many  parts  of  coasts, 
but  the  ebb  very  frequently  commences  on  shore,  while  a  flood  tide  is 
eontinaed  in  the  offing.* 

'    *  U  kas  been  held  that  '*  the  length  of  time  between  the  changes  of  tide  on  shore 
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As  80  mnch,  not  due  to  the  friction  of  tidal  streams  on  coasts  has 
been  attributed  to  it,  instead  of  to  the  action  of  breakers — a  destructive 
action  more  particularly  felt  when  strong  on-shore  winds  and  high  tides 
are  combined — it  would  be  well  for  an  observer  to  study  the  velocity 
and  transporting  power  of  tidal  waters  on  the  sea-shore.  Those  who 
dwell  on,  or  visit,  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  where,  fortunately, 
so  many  modifications  in  tidal  streams  may  be  more  or  less  easily  stu- 
died, will  soon  learn  properly  to  estimate  the  value  of  tidal  friction  on 
land. 

With  respect  to  the  tides  around  the  British  Islands,  those  flowing 
amid  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  through  the  Pentland  Frith, 
between  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  the  former,  would  appear  to  be 
among  the  strongest.  They  vary  considerably  in  force,  according  as 
they  are  neap  or  spring  tides.  While  in  Stronsa  Frith  and  North  Ro- 
naldsha  Frith  the  former  only  run  at  the  rate  of  1^  mile  in  the  hour, 
the  latter  make  a  stream  of  5  miles  an  hour.  In  the  Pentland  Frith, 
the  spring  tides  are  stated  to  have  a  velocity  of  9  nautic  miles  an  hour, 
while  at  neap  tides  they  do  not  exceed  3  miles.  ^ 

Bound  the  more  prominent  headlands,  the  tides,  as  we  might  expect, 
run  with  greater  velocity  than  in  the  bays  on  each  side  of  which  they 
project,  or  in  the  offing  outside.  The  tidal  wave  striking  the  headlands, 
and  rising  locally  from  this  opposition,  escapes  round  to  the  next  bay, 
thus  causing  an  accelerated  stream  of  tide  for  a  short  distance.  The 
friction  of  the  water  on  the  land  is,  however,  commonly  sufficient  very 
materially  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  stream  in  immediate  contact 
with  it ;  so  that,  in  calm  weather,  when  the  force  of  the  tide  is  neither 
impeded  nor  accelerated  by  the  force  of  opposing  or  favouring  winds, 
chaff  or  other  light  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea  will  be  seen  to  pass  in  a 
comparatively  slow  course  along  shore,  while  a  strong  stream  of  tide  is 
running  outside. 

How  little  friction  takes  place  in  such  situations  may  often  be  well 
seen  by  the  presence  of  a  coating  of  barnacles,  or  of  sea-weeds,  even 
upon  steep  headlands,  though  exposed  to  the  action  of  breakers,  these 
being,  off  such  deep-water  headlands,  commonly  unaided  in  their  action 
by  sand  or  gravel  in  mechanical  suspension.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
observer  should  carefully  watch  the  shores  of  any  district  he  may  be 
examining,  with  respect  to  tidal  friction,  during  calm  weather,  and  from 

and  the  stream  in  the  offing  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  dis- 
tance from  land ;  that  is,  the  stronger  the  current,  and  the  greater  distance  that  current 
is  from  the  land,  the  longer  it  will  run  after  the  change  on  the  shore." — Purdy,  Atlantic 
Memoir.     182V. 

*  The  flood  tide  there  comes  from  the  northwest,  and  is  not  of  unusual  strength  until 
it  meets  with  the  obstacles  of  these  islands  and  the  mainland.  The  change  of  tide 
sooner  on  shore  than  at  a  distance  from  it,  Taries  according  to  situation,  amounting  in 
soBM  plaMS  to  two  or  three  hours. 
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neap  to  spring  tides.  Except  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  he  may 
perceive  how  rarely  even  grains  of  sand,  much  less  small  loose  shingle, 
can  be  moved  by  any  stream  of  tide  in  contact  with  the  coast. 

The  retarding  effect  of  friction  on  the  headlands  is  often  well  exhi- 
bited near  the  strong  streams  of  tide  off  them,  known  as  raceSy  so  dan- 
gerous, frequently,  when  opposed  to  powerful  winds.  Though  the  tides 
run  in  such  situations  with  the  greatest  force  of  the  locality,  and  the 
waters  are  thrown  about  in  various  directions,  it  often  happens  that, 
between  the  race  and  the  headland,  there  is  more  quiet  water,  sufficiently 
broad  for  the  passage  of  a  boat  in  moderate  weather. 

Tidal  waters  rush  with  great  force  through  channels  formed  between 
the  horns  of  great  bays  and  islands  at  a  short  distance  from  them ;  such 
is  the  case  with  the  horns  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  on 
the  south  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  following  plan  (fig.  61),  where  a  repre- 

Fig.  01. 
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sents  Cardigan  Bay,  and  b  St  Bride's  Bay.  Foul  rocky  ground  extends 
from  the  Smalls  Light/,  to  Skomer  Island,  c;  between  which  and  the 
mainland  there  is  an  exceedingly  strong  tide  sweeping  close  to  the  cliffs. 
Supposing  this  to  be  a  flood  tide,  its  force  is  diminished  and  almost  lost 
in  St.  Bride's  Bay,  b.    This  bay  receives  the  flood-tide,  not  only  through 
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this  channel,  but  also  directly  from  the  Atlantic ;  its  flow  over  the  fonl 
ground  between  the  Smalls  Light  and  Grasholm,  and  thence  to  Skomer, 
being  marked  by  broken  water.  Part  of  the  tide  driven  into  St.  Bride's 
Bay  escapes  with  much  force  between  the  mainland  and  Ramsay  Island, 
tnd  ronnd  the  latter  and  the  rocks  and  islets  known  as  the  Bishop  and 
his  Clerks,  dj  into  Cardigan  Bay.  The  latter  also  receives  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  tidal  wave  direct  from  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  flood  passes 
with  great  strength  between  its  northern  horn  and  Bardsey  Island,  e. 

In  the  three  chief  channels  noticed,  no  doubt  little  comparatively  fine 
sedimentary  matter  could  rest  in  the  run  of  such  tides,  and  any  that 
might  be  thrown  down  by  the  eddies  of  one  tide  would  probably  be  re- 
moved by  the  reverse  action  of  the  other ;  but  these  effects  would  be 
very  local.  That  hard  rocks  readily  resist  such  friction  is  well  shown 
in  the  localities  mentioned,  barnacles  and  sea-weeds  being  commonly 
discovered  on  the  sides  of  the  channels  at  low  water. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  flood  tide  passing  up  rivers  would 
act  very  differently,  according  as  the  channels  were  continued  deep  out- 
wards, or  crossed  by  bars  accumulated  at  their  mouths.  In  the  former 
case,  the  sea  waters  being  specifically  heavier  than  the  river  waters,  as 
it  were,  wedge  up  the  latter,  discharging  outwards,  imtil  the  levels  have 
been  so  changed  that  the  whole  body  of  tidal  water  is  driven  inland, 
forcing  and  ponding  back  the  fresh  water.*  In  the  more  favourable 
situations  of  this  kind,  therefore,  where  great  floods  are  running  down 
a  river,  the  heavier  waters  of  the  first  of  the  flood  tide  may  be  passing 
up  the  river  while  the  lighter  waters  above  are  running  outwards.  In 
bar  rivers  the  sea  waters  pour  over'  the  bars,  and,  if  the  channels  be 
afterwards  shallow,  drive  the  river  waters  at  once  before  them,  while,  if 
behind  the  bar  there  be  water  of  much  greater  depth,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  heavier  sea  waters  first  flow  into  the  basin  and  raise  the 
waters  in  it,  so  that  when  sufficiently  elevated  with  the  increasing  tide, 
the  whole  passes  up  the  river  with  the  flood  tide,  forcing  back  the  fresh 
water. 

Between  the  action  of  the  tide  in  such  rivers  as  the  St.  Lawrence,t 
with  its  open  estuary  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Ganges  and  Quorra, 

♦  The  passage  of  the  river  waters  outwards  during  freshets,  from  heayj  rains  in  the 
interior,  while  the  flood  tide  waters  are  flowing  beneath  in  a  contrary  direction,  may 
occasionally  be  seen  well  shown  when  large  Tessels  are  at  anchor  in  an  estuary,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Hamoaze,  Plymouth,  and  they  ride  with  their  heads  to  the  flood  tide, 
being  sufficiently  deep  in  the  water  to  be  influenced  by  it,  while  small  boats,  secured 
alongside,  ride  with  their  heads  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  outflow  of  the  higher  and 
fresh  water  alone  acting  upon  them. 

f  The  St.  Lawrence  affords  a  good  example  of  the  greater  Telocity  of  an  ebb  over  a 
flood  tide  in  an  estuary.  Where  the  ebb  from  the  Saguenay  unites  with  that  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  it  passes  outwards  with  considerable  strength,  and  is  stated  to  run  seyen 
nautical  mUes  per  hour  between  Apple  and  Basque  Isles.  WhUe  the  ebb  is  thus  strong, 
tha  stream  of  flood  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
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the  deltas  of  which  protrude  into  the  ocean,  the  one  in  the  Bengal  Sea 
and  the  other  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  every  modification  will  be  found 
in  the  tidal  rivers  of  the  world.  While  checked  by  the  flood  tide,  the 
waters  of  estuaries  will  deposit  the  matter  they  may  hold  in  mechanical 
suspension  as  the  tinie  will  permit,  and  according  as  the  estuary  waters 
may  or  may  not  be  agitated  by  the  friction  of  the  winds. 

Slight  observation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  highly-discoloured  water 
is  commonly  found  in  estuaries,  and  that  this  is  borne  upwards  and 
downwards  by  the  tides,  escaping  seawards  during  the  ebb  in  some  es- 
tuaries in  one  direction,  while  the  rivers  add  detrital  matter  to  these 
bodies  of  water  in  others.  In  estuaries  like  the  Severn,  at  the  head  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  muddy  water  is  carried  backwards  and  forwards 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  only  in  the  sheltered  nooks  and  situations 
that  it  can  find  rest  sufficient  to  deposit  the  fine  sediment,  including 
among  them  the  shores  where  retardation  by  friction  also  produces  a 
sufficient  state  of  repose  during  the  tides.* 

Many  minor  estuaries  round  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands  show  the 
filling  up  not  only  of  the  sheltered  places  on  their  sides,  but  also  of  their 
upper  parts,  where  detrital  matter  is  gradually  accumulated.  If  the 
course  of  the  river  has  not  been  long  through  a  level  country,  the  deposits 
at  the  heads  of  estuaries  may  even  be  gravelly,  while  mud  only  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  sheltered  localities.     If  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  62)  repre- 

flg.  «2. 


sent  one  of  these  estuaries,  then  it  will  usually  be  observed  that  the  ac- 
cumulation at  the  head  c  is  more  gravelly  or  sandy,  particularly  in  its 
lowest  parts,  than  in  the  sheltered  situations,  a  and  ft.  At  c  we  have 
not  only  the  heavier  matter  thrown  down  by  the  check  of  the  tide  there 
felt,  but  also  all  the  detritus  which  can  be  pushed  along  the  bottom  by  the 
river  d,  during  the  ebb  of  the  tidal  waters  introduced,  and  during  the 
common  discharge  of  the  river  water  when  the  tide  has  fallen,  a  com- 
bined time  in  some  localities  equal  to  nine  and  ten  hours  in  each  twelve* 

*  The  diffmnoe  of  the  fHotion  on  the  sides  of  these  eetaaries,  where  mad  is  depo- 
sited, mud  more  outwards  in  the  stream  of  tide,  is  oommonly  well  shown  by  the  sandy 
bottom  under  the  latter,  the  fHotion  of  the  water  being  too  great  to  permit  finer  sedi- 
aent  to  remain  in  suoh  situations. 
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At  a  and  b  the  fine  sediment  is  commonly  accumulated  to  the  level  of 
llitf  highest  ordinary  spring  tjilos. 

lu  eatuaries  of  thia  class  we  should  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
much  gain  of  land  where  the  discharging  rivers  entered  them,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  such  situations  we  often  find  extensive  marshes  and  flata, 
which  would  justify  thia  expectation,  even  if  historical  evidence  could 
not  be  adduceti.  Of  such  evidence,  however,  there  is  commonly  no  want, 
and  the  heads  of  many  estuarica  around  the  British  Islands,  snil  along 
the  ocean  coasts  of  Europe,  are  known  to  have  become  more  shallow 
«nd  even  to  have  moved  further  outwards,  dry  land  supplying  the  place 
of  marshes  and  mud  banks,  within  historical  times.* 
Y  The  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  extending  across  a  distance  of  about  two 
Jred  miles  (fig.  63),  furnishes  us  with  the  discharge  of  detrital  mat- 


ter into  a  tidal  sea  of  a  different  character.  Here  the  abundance  of  the 
ontflowing  waters,  particularly  during  floods,  is  sufficient  to  carry  out 
a  delta,  more  resembling  those  observed  in  tideless  seas.  In  times  long 
since  passed,  the  Ganges  may  have  discharged  itself  into  an  estuary,  aa 
far  northerly  as  the  commencement  of  its  delta,  now  more  than  two 
hnndred  miles  from  the  aea,  and  into  the  same  estuary  the  Brahmaputra 
may  have  delivered  its  waters,  these  two  great  drains  of  land  extending 
10  the  Himalaya  Jlountains  having  gradually  filled  up  such  an  estuary, 
by  depositing  the  matter  transported  mechanically  in,  or  swept  onwards 
by  them.  Coarse  gravel  is  not  forced  forward  by  the  Ganges  within 
four  hundred  miles  of  its  month,  so  that  the  sedimentary  matter  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  is  of  a  finer  character.  To  this  discharge,  both  by 
friction  on  the  bottom  and  in  mechanical  suspension,  checks  are  offered 

*  Thue  ohuigea  prodnced,  independently  of  sea  banks  roiicd  M  Veep  out  the  ^iIm. 
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by  the  tides ;  but  the  body  of  fresh  water  is  so  considerable,  as  compared 
with  such  checks,  that  the  sedimentary  deposits  rapidly  gain  upon  the 
sea,  notwithstanding  that  the  general  depth  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
Chinges  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Innumerable  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  various  streams  into  which  the  delta  is  divided  are  pro- 
duced inland.*  The  course  of  this  river  is  described  as  affording  good 
examples,  on  the  great  scale,  of  the  alterations  of  channel,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  banks  upon  small  obstacles,  to  be  equally  well  studied, 
as  regards  general  principles,  in  hundreds  of  little  streams.  Thus  a  tree 
arrested  in  its  course  will  produce  an  accumulation,  gradually  rising  into 
an  island,  to  be  again  swept  away  by  another  change  of  channel. 

The  great  body  of  fresh  water  discharged  by  the  Ganges  in  floods 
seems,  to  a  great  extent,  to  overpower  the  influence  of  the  tidal  wave^ 
so  that  detrital  matter  then  becomes  accumulated  more  in  the  manner  of 
the  Nile,  Rhone,  Volga,  and  other  great  rivers,  discharging  themselves 
into  tideless  seas.t  At  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra, 
below  Luckipoor,  there  is  a  large  gulf  in  which  the  water  is  scarcely 
brackish,  and  during  the  rainy  season  the  sea  is  stated  to  be  overflowed 
by  fresh  water  for  many  leagues  outwards. 

In  the  Quorra  we  have  an  example  of  a  similar  kind,  and  a  vast  body 
of  fresh  water  thrusts  out  a  delta  into  the  ocean.  The  great  stream  of 
water  is  checked,  not  overcome,  in  mid  channel,  though  felt  between  30 
and  40  miles  up  the  river.  In  this  river,  and  in  many  other  tropical 
rivers,  mangrove-trees  add  materially  to  the  power  of  forming  new  land.| 
Wherever  sufficient  shelter  can  be  obtained,  they  establish  themselves 
in  abundance  ;  their  stilt-like  roots  entangling  any  floating  substances 
washed  near  them ;  producing  a  repose  fit  for  the  deposit  of  the  finest 
sediment,  and  affording  shelter  to  an  abundance  of  reptiles,  fish,  crusta- 
ceans, and  molluscs,  which  seek  and  enjoy  the  protection  they  afford. 

*  Major  Rennel  states  that  during  the  eleTen  years  heremidned  in  India,  the  head  of 
the  Jellinghy  riTor  was  gradually  remoyed  three-qaarters  of  a  mile  farther  down.  He 
obeerres  also,  that  *'  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  a  total  change  of  coarse  in  some 
of  the  Bengal  rivers.  The  Cosa  (equal  to  the  Rhine)  once  ran  by  Pumeah  and  joined 
the  Ganges  opposite  Rajenal.  Its  junction  is  now  nearly  forty-five  miles  farther  up. 
Qour,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  once  stood  on  the  Ganges." — PhU.  IVcnu.  1781. 

f  The  amount  of  detrital  matter  borne  outwards  by  the  Ganges  has  been  estimated  at 
about  2}  per  cent,  and  the  average  discharge  of  water  at  500,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
— (  OUaningi  of  Science,  vol.  iii.  Calcutta,  1 83 1 . )  If  we  take  the  quantity  at  2  per  cent. , 
and  consider  the  transported  matter  to  give  16  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  we  should  obtain 
67,600,000  tons  per  day,  equal  to  a  mass  of  ordinary  granite,  having  a  base  of  1,000,000 
square  feet,  rising  to  the  height  of  864  feet. 

X  Alluvial  land  is  described  as  forming  into  flat  islands,  covered  by  mangrove-trees 
and  papyrus.  These  are  sometimes  so  acted  upon  by  floods  as  to  be  partially  or  wholly 
swept  into  the  ocean.  Professor  Smith  noticed  a  floating  mass,  probably  washed  out 
of  the  Congo,  about  120  feet  long,  consisting  of  reeds  resembling  the  Donax  and  a  spe- 
cies of  Agrottu,  among  which  branches  of  Justiria  were  still  growing,  farther  north  off 
the  coast  of  Africa. — Tuckey't  Expedition  to  the  Zaire  or  Congo, 
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When  we  r^;»rd  the  left^hores  of  the  world  exposed  to  tides,  ve  see 
a  great  destmctire  power  in  the  breakers,  as  a  whole  in  ceaseless  action, 
grinding  back  and  lerelling  off  the  land,  and  throwing  a  mass  of  matter 
into  the  tides  sweeping  round  such  shoreB,  which  mass,  added  to  that 
thnsk  out  of  the  rivers,  has  to  be  distributed  hj  the  streams  of  tide  and 
such  ocean  currents  as  can  receive  any  portion  of  it.  Qreat  rivers,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  transport  matter  in  mechanical  suspension  far  out- 
wards, particularly  when  swollen  by  floods,  and  thus  place  it  within  the 
distributing  in£nenceoftbe  ocean  corrents.  Through  these  it  may  take 
a  long  time  to  descend  into  the  quiet  depths  whore  it  can  find  a  rest  that 
will  oontinne  undiatorbed  until,  perhaps,  afber  a  long  lapse  of  geological 
time,  this  deposit  may  be  upraised,  and  again  placed  within  the  destruo- 
tive  inflaences  of  the  atmosphere  and  surface  waters. 

When  detrital  matter  is  thrown  into  the  tides,  it  is  home  to  and  fro  by 
them,  aooording  to  their  flow  and  ebb,  and  the  observer  will  have  abna- 
daot  (^portunities  of  seeing  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  on 
the  ocean  shores  of  Europe,  that  the  river  waters  when  swollen  by  rains, 
bear  outwards  with  the  ebb,  and  in  the  direction  that  it  takes  along 
ihore,  much  mechanioally  suspended  detritus,  which  does  not  again  enter 
the  rivers  unless  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  As  a  whole, 
much  fine  detritus,  thus  derived,  is  carried  coastwise  by  the  ebb,  and 
aecomulatioDS  are  formed  of  it,  if  there  be  sufficient  continned  repose  in 
that  direction.  So  that  should  a  sheltering  headland  run  out,  and  a 
bay  be  formed  between  it  and  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  deposit  the  finer  sediment  in  the  locality  so  sheltered.  We 
may  take  the  coast  of  Swansea  as  affording  an  easily  observed  instance 
of  the  separation  so  effected. 

Two  rivers,  a  and  i  (fig.  64),  the  Towey  and  the  Nedd  (Neath),  when 


in  flood,  bring  down  much  sedimentary  matter,  the  finer  parts  of  which 
are  carried  by  the  ebb  tide  {t,  t,  t)  towards  the  bay  formed  between 
Swansea  (c)  and  the  Mombles  (d).     Here  finding  the  necessary  repose, 
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the  prevalent  winds  (w)  blowing  from  the  west  and  southwest,  a  part  is 
deposited  and  mud  is  accumulated,  the  remainder  of  the  detrital-bearing 
waters,  escaping  round  the  Mumble  Rocks  (e)  into  the  general  ebb  tide 
passing  westwards  down  the  Bristol  Channel.  While  this  happens  with 
the  finer  sediment,  the  arenaceous  part  of  the  detritus  thrust  out  of  the 
river  is  more  quickly  thrown  down,  and  a  large  part  of  it  becomes  acted 
upon  by  the  breakers,  raised  by  the  prevalent  winds,  and  is  forced  partly 
into  mechanical  suspension  during  heavy  gales,  and  then  borne  in  the 
flood  tides,  and  partly  brushed  onwards  by  the  waves,  breaking  upon 
much  flat  ground  exposed  at  low  water,  towards  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward (/,/).  Here  the  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  sand-hills  ob- 
tain, and  the  overplus  of  arenaceous  sediment,  borne  outwards  by  the 
Towey  and  Nedd,  and  not  retained  by  the  sea,  is  blown  by  the  winds 
upon  the  dry  land.  In  this  locality,  therefore,  the  river-borne  detritus, 
thrown  into  the. tides,  becomes  in  a  great  measure  separated,  mud  being 
chiefly  accumulated  in  one  direction,  sand  in  another,  a  surplus  of  the 
latter  being  restored  to  the  land. 

Though  there  is  a  tendency  to  accumulate  the  finer  river-borne  de- 
tritus in  the  direction  of  the  ebb  tides,  this  is  often  met  by  conditions  so 
unfavourable  to  such  a  deposit  that  the  finer  matter  does  not  there  come 
to  rest,  but  is  gradually  transported  outwards  to  sea,  and  may  thus  be 
brought  by  tidal  streams  even  within  the  influence  of  ocean  currents. 
On  a  shallow  coast  the  breakers  alone,  when  they  can  act  equally  in  the 
direction  of  the  ebb  and  of  the  flood  tide,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the 
finer  sediment  which,  in  consequence,  can  only  find  rest  by  being  carried 
outwards  into  water  of  the  needful  depth  and  tranquillity. 

The  abrasion  of  coasts  by  breakers  being  the  same,  whether  the  tide 
be  setting  intone  direction  or  another,  as  flood  or  ebb,  the  finer  matter  is 
carried  in  mechanical  suspension  equally  by  the  stream  of  either  along 
the  coasts,  finding  rest  in  the  situations  where  conditions  are  favourable, 
even  entering  estuaries  by  the  flood  tide,  when  such  estuaries  occur  in  the 
line  of  its  course,  the  indraught,  on  the  flood,  carrying  it  in  with  the  tide. 
As  we  have  seen  (p.  81),  the  heavier  parts,  such  as  shingles  and  small 
pebbles,  are  distributed  along  shore,  and  the  arenaceous  portions,  some- 
times on  the  coast,  sometimes  more  seaward,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  agitation  of  the  sea  is  felt  at  different  depths  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  waves  raised  by  the  friction  of  the  wind.  During 
heavy  gales  of  wind,  the  depth  at  which  this  agitation  has  been  observed, 
sufficient,  as  it  were,  to  shake  up  fine  sediment  enough  to  discolour  the 
water,  is  about  90  feet.*  The  disturbing  effiects  of  waves  in  minor  depths 
is  often  well  shown  on  shallow  sandy  coasts  by  the  throwing  on  shore  of 

*  The  depth  at  which  the  disturbing  action  of  a  Bea-wave  can  be  felt  has  been  esti- 
mated CTen  so  high  as  600  feet  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. — Etfty.  Mouvement  dei 
Ondet,  1S81,  p.  11. 
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many  molluscs  in  a  living  state,  known  to  inhabit  the  sands  at  moderate 
depths.  By  the  agitation  of  the  sea  their  sandy  covering  is  removed, 
and  they  are  swept  onward  beyond  their  powers  to  retain  their  position 
at  the  bottom,  and  thus  become  finally  thrown  out  upon  the  coast. 

Besides  the  waves  seen  to  arise  on  the  spot  from  the  action  of  the 
winds,  the  great  undulations  which  are  known  as  swells  and  rollers  (so 
common  on  ocean  shores,  and  due  to  the  friction  of  winds  out  at  sea 
which  do  not  reach  the  land)  disturb  the  sea  bottom  to  a  considerable 
extent,  so  that,  both  heavy  seas  and  swells  combined,  the  finer  sediment 
becomes  removed  from  all  but  favourable  situations  outwards,  and  the 
sands  are  distributed  ofi*  the  coasts,  outside  the  accumulations  fringing 
them,  and  due  to  the  action  of  the  breakers. 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tides  produce  a  motion  tending  to  smooth  out 
and  flatten  the  accumulation  of  detrital  matter  deposited  on  the  sea 
bottom  within  their  influence.  The  smoothing  action  no  doubt  varies 
with  the  strength  of  the  tides,  as  these  may  be  springs  or  neaps,  so  that 
matter  can  be  brought  to  rest  during  the  latter,  which  becomes  removed 
by  the  superior  velocity  and  volume  of  water  of  the  former ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  there  arises  an  adjustment,  producing  a  sea  bottom  of  a  marked 
character.  The  friction  of  the  tidal  wave  on  the  bottom  forms  ridges 
and  farrows  of  the  same  kind  with  those  previously  noticed  as  produced 
by  the  winds  on  loose  sand  (p.  87).  Where  clear  waters  prevail,  and  the 
ridges  and  furrows  are  formed  by  this  kind  of  friction  alone,  the  resem- 
blance is  very  striking,  allowance  being  made  for  the  relative  weight  of 
the  particles  of  sand  in  the  air  and  in  the  water.  Where  waves  act  on 
the  bottom,  it  would  be  expected  that  such  ridges  and  furrows  would  be 
modified  by  the  to-and-fro  action  set  up,  although  the  on-shore  might  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  counter  movement,  in  proportion  as  the  wave 
takes  the  onward  force  of  a  breaker,  the  higher  part  acquiring  gradually 
a  greater  forward  motion  as  the  water  becomes  shallower,  and  the  fric- 
tion on  the  bottom  becomes  increased. 

Almost  every  extensive  sandy  flat  left  by  the  tide,  and  of  such  the 
coasts  of  the  British  islands  afford  abundant  examples,  shows  the  effects 
of  friction  on  the  sand.  An  observer  should  well  study  the  various  mo- 
difications to  be  seen  in  such  situations,  for,  among  arenaceous  accumu- 
lations of  all  geological  ages,  the  effects  of  friction  on  sand  and  silt,  by 
water  in  motion,  is  often  very  evident.  In  many  situations  peculiar  ar- 
rangements of  the  surface  sand  will  be  observed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
draining  off"  of  the  tidal  water,  which  has  quitted  a  large  tract  of  sand 
suddenly.  We  have  thus  friction  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  tidal  waters 
on  coasts,  from  the  to-and-fro  action  of  waves  produced  by  winds  (where 
the  depths  are  favourable),  and  from  streams  of  tide,  variable  in  strength, 
usually  acting  in  two  directions,  and  often  in  more,  from  local  causes. 

From  friction  of  all  kinds  much  sedimentary  matter  is  so  shoved  and 

a 
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pushed  along  tbe  bottom  in  various  directions,  that  from  this  cause  alone 
a  great  flattening  of  the  surface  would  be  effected.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  deposit  of  matter  borne  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  derived  either 
from  rivera  or  the  action  of  breakers,  we  nhould  expect  a  distribution  of 
detritus  which  if  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  offer  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  plain.  The  accompanying  map  (fig.  05)  will  show 
the  extent  of  area  around  the  British  islands  within  a  line  of  depth  equal 
to  100  fathoms  (000  feet),  and  which,  if  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sen,  would  present  to  the  eye  little  else  than  a  vast  plain.  To  form  this 
;;reat  tract  of  smoothed  ground,  no  doubt  the  levelling  action  of  breakers, 
cutting  back  the  coasts,  must  bo  duly  regarded ;  so  that  to  this  action, 
to  tbat  of  the  seas  rolling  in  various  directions,  according  to  the  winds, 


d  dtirriug  up  the  bottom  in  sufficiently  shallow  places,  and  to  thu  dislri- 
Trating  power  of  streams  of  tide,  is  mainly  due  the  present  surface  of  this 
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area,*  the  extent  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
♦>6),  representing  1000  square  miles,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  map  (fig. 
•35). 

Fig.  60. 

D 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if,  instead  of  the  line  of  100  fathoms 
beneath  the  sea,  that  of  200  fathoms  had  been  selected,  the  second  line 
would  not  have  extended  far  beyond  the  first,  the  slope  increasing  far 
more  rapidly  outside  the  100  fathom  line  than  within  it,  so  that,  after 
preserving  a  very  gentle  slope,  as  a  whole,  outwards  for  the  great  area 
represented  above  (fig.  65,)  the  bottom  of  the  sea  descends  much  more 
suddenly  beyond  it  towards  the  Atlantic.f 

Slight  attention  on  the  coasts  will  show  an  observer  that  the  water 
moving  past  them  in  a  stream  from  tidal  action  travels  backwards  and 
forwards  a  somewhat  limited  distance,  so  that  any  detritus  held  by  it 
in  mechanical  suspension,  and  eventually  thrown  down  from  such  sus- 
pension, could  only  be  deposited  within  a  limited  area,  when  no  dis- 
turbing causes  interfered.  The  water  of  a  tidal  stream,  passing  a  coast 
at  the  average  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour,  will  only  travel  18  miles, 
regarding  the  subject  generally,  before  it  is  swept  back  again  over 
the  same  ground  for  the  like  distance.  The  pressure  of  high  winds, 
both  on  and  off  a  coast,  particularly  if  they  be  long  continued,  forces 
water  against  or  away  from  the  land,  and  so  with  any  other  direction 
a  surplus  of  the  ordinary  body  of  water  may  take  from  the  friction 
nf  the  wind.  Hence  the  mere  backward  and  forward  motion  of  tlio 
^:ime  body  of  water  is  somewhat  modified,  as  also  by  tlic  great  addi- 
tions made  to  the  usual  volume  of  tidal  water  by  the  discharge  of 
great  floods  from  rivers,  striving  to  force  their  way  over  coast  streams 
of  tide. 

Making,  however,  all  reasonable  allowance  for  these  modifying  in- 
■luences,  tliore  remains  enough  of  continued  local  action  to  jjrocure 
local  accumulations  of  detritus,  more  diversified  in  character  near  tlie 
(M>asts  than  at  a  distance  from  tliem,  on  account  of  the  increased 
v'.I'.city   of   tides    immediately   off   chief   headlands,  and    their   dimi- 

*  Always  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  a  base  beneath  of  tertiary  and  other  rocks, 
'  vcr  which  the  sands  and  mud  are  at  present  strewed,  and  which  may  here  and  there 
l«c  "rtill  uncovered.  In  many  situations,  a  minor  area,  planed  down  by  the  action  of  the 
lireakers,  may  yet  be  kept  clean  from  «lei)osits  by  local  causes.  We  may  probably  re- 
■i.'ird  the  whole  area  as  the  result  of  the  cutting  back  of  coasts  by  breakers,  and  of  de- 
:  •"•its  from  the  cau.ses  pointed  out,  continue<l  through  a  long  lapse  of  geological  time, 
'iiovements  of  land  as  regards  its  relative  level  with  the  sea,  and  on  the  large  scale, 
liMTing  contributed  to  its  present  condition. 

t  Here  and  there  are  minor  depressions  in  this  area,  and  among  them  the  trough- 
ike  cavities  in  tlic  North  Seas,  known  as  the  Silver  Pits.  The  bottom  around  the  chief 
.'its  is  described  as  rising  gradually  to  it,  when  sud<lenly  the  interior  sides  descend  from 
:i  tVw  to  40  or  50  fathoms,  forming  steep  interior  escarpments. 
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nished  strength  of  stream  in  sheltered  bays,  not  forgetting  estuaries, 
with  and  without  bars  of  different  kinds. 

The  observer  has  now  to  consider  the  distribution  of  fine  matter 
in  mechanical  suspension  by  means  of  ocean  currents.  Some  of  these 
are  known  to  be  very  constant  in  their  courses,  others  periodical,  and 
many  temporary.  We  have  seen  that  the  pressure  of  strong  and  long- 
continued  winds  forces  up  water  by  their  friction  on  its  surface  in  tide- 
less  seas,  and  consequently  would  expect  that  in  the  open  ocean  similar 
winds  would  force  water  before  them,  though  the  absence  of  land  would 
produce  a  modification  in  the  result.  When  the  area  so  acted  upon  was 
bounded  by  a  single  range  of  coast,  the  modification  would  be  less ; 
and  when  two  lines  of  coast  presented  themselves,  between  which  the 
water  could  be  forced,  and  lateral  fall  prevented,  there  would  be  an 
approximation  to  the  effects  observable  at  the  north  and  south  extremi- 
ties of  the  Caspian,  or  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Black  seas, 
where  the  waters  are  pressed  forward  by  the  needful  winds. 

Independently  of  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  winds, 
either  constant  or  nearly  so,  periodical  or  temporary,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  motion  of  the  earth  gives  a  certain  movement  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  from  east  to  west,  thus  increasing  the  power  of 
some  currents,  due  to  the  surface  action  of  winds,  and  interfering  with  the 
movement  of  others.  To  the  motion  of  water  from  this  cause,  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  with  South  Georgia,  South  Orkney,  South  Shetland, 
and  the  icy  regions  extending  to  Victoria  Land,  would  interpose  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  continent  of  Asia,  with  the 
Philippines,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  Australia,  would 
oppose  the  westward  movement  of  the  Pacific,  not  forgetting  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  multitude  of  islands  and  islets  of  Polynesia  in  that  ocean. 

The  more  open  space  for  this  supposed  movement  would  be  from  the 
Indian  and  Southern  Oceans  into  the  Atlantic,  the  coast  of  Africa  not 
offering  it  opposition  beyond  the  latitude  of  35°  south.  A  constant 
current  does  run  out  of  the  Indian  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  flowing  up 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  equatorial  regions,  whence  it  strikes 
over  to  America,  ponding  up  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has 
been  inferred  that  this  current  is  partly  due  to  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  partly  to  prevalent  winds,  those  known  as  the  Trade  Winds  espe- 
cially driving  the  waters  in  the  same  direction. 

The  current  into  the  Atlantic  sweeps  round  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa  by  the  Agulhas  or  Lagullas  Bank,  the  soundings  on  which  give 
mud  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Agulhas,  and  sand,  containing  numerous 
small  shells,  to  the  eastward.  It  might  hence  be  assumed  that  this 
current  acted  upon  the  bank  at  a  depth  of  360  or  420  feet,  sweeping 
off  the  finer  sediment  from  the  side  exposed  to  its  force,  and  parting 
with  it  in  the  more  still  water  behind  it.     A  mass  of  water  is  inferred 
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to  mn  up  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  waters  of  the  adjacent  ocean)  60  miles  wide, 
1200  feet  deep,  and  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean,  at  an  ave- 
rage rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.*  There  are  counter  currents,!  and  the 
main  current  is  considered  to  extend,  as  regards  surface,  to  a  compara- 
tively moderate  distance  from  the  land.  As  a  whole,  this  current  re- 
minds us  of  a  body  of  water  in  movement  westward,  acquiring  additional 
velocity  against  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  as  any  minor  mass  of 
water  in  movement  would  against  a  common  projecting  cape  or  head- 
land. We  may  regard  another  great  Atlantic  current,  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  consequent  on  this  main  current,  after  it  has  traversed  the 
Atlantic  to  the  West  Indies.  Escaping  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as 
previously  noticed  (p.  99),  the  Gulf  Stream  waters  flow  northerly,  a 
part  passing  off  to  the  eastward,  after  passing  the  Straits  of  Florida, 
probably  to  equalize  the  general  levels  in  that  direction.  As  to  the 
extent  and  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  contradictory  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  both  are  occasionally  much  modified.  The  winds, 
by  their  friction,  necessarily  affect  the  course  of  the  stream,  according 
to  their  duration,  strength,  and  direction.  In  mid-channel,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  Havanna,  the  velocity  is  estimated  at  2^  miles  per  hour ;  off 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Florida,  and  about  one-third  over  from  the 
Florida  Beefs,  at  4  miles  an  hour.  The  stream  is  considered  to  range, 
in  the  meridian  of  57°  W.  to  42°  45'  N.  in  summer,  and  to  42°  N.  in 
winter.  A  reflow,  or  counter  current,  sets  down  by  the  Florida  Reefs 
or  Keys  to  the  S.W.  and  W.J 

Other  currents  are  known  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as  that  coming  out 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  through  Davis's  Strait, §  considered  to  join  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  united  body  of  water  crossing  over  to  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  A  southerly  flow  of  water  takes  place  from  the  coast  of 
Portugal  towards  the  Canary  Islands,  modified  by  the  indraught  of  sea 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Beyond  these  islands  a  S.W.  current  is 
noticed  as  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  N.E.  trade  wind. 

*  Sir  James  Ross.     Voyage  in  the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions,  toI.  i.  p.  35. 

f  Close  to  the  shore  there  is  an  eastern  current.  The  surrey  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  made  by  Captain  Owen,  with  the  assistance 
of  this  current,  against  the  force  of  the  trade  wind.  Captain  Horsburgh  mentions 
haying  been  carried  by  the  eastern  current,  on  the  soutli  of  the  main  western  current, 
at  the  rate  of  20  to  80  miles  in  the  24  hours,  and,  in  two  instances,  at  the  rate  of  GO 
miles  in  the  same  time. 

X  Many  small  vessels  are  stated  to  make  their  passage  from  the  northward  by  the  aid 
of  this  counter  current. 

2  This  current,  commonly  known  as  the  Greenland  Current,  sets  southerly  down  the 
eoaat  of  America  to  Newfoundland,  bringing  down  large  icebergs  beyond  the  Great 
Bank.  The  Telocity  was  found,  by  Captains  Ross  and  Parry,  to  be  3  to  4  miles  per 
hour  in  Davis's  Strait.  Off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  it  sometimes  flows  at  the  rate 
of  2  miles  an  hour ;  but  much  modified  by  winds. 
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Constant  currents  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Pacific.  Currents  are 
described  as  setting  off  the  Galapagos  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  300  leagues  to  the  westward  of  it  to  the  W.S.W.  (16 
miles  per  day).  Great  quantities  of  wood  are  drifted  from  the  con- 
tinent of  America  to  Easter  Island  by  a  stream  of  water  passing  in 
that  direction.  Between  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Marquesas, 
currents  have  been  found  flowing  westward  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per 
day.  Among  the  Philippine  Islands  a  current  comes  from  the  north- 
east, and  runs  with  considerable  force  among  the  passages  dividing 
them  from  each  other.  Various  other  currents  in  the  Pacific  have  been 
noticed.  There  are  two,  however,  deserving  of  attention,  inasmuch  as 
one,  flowing  northerly  through  Behring's  Straits,  is  thought  to  proceed 
eastward  along  the  north  coast  of  America,*  and  the  other  passes  round 
Cape  Horn  to  the  eastward  Tfor  the  greater  part  of  the  year.f 

In  the  China  and  India  seas  we  find  good  examples  of  periodical 
currents.  The  water  moves  from  the  ocean  into  the  Red  Sea,  from 
October  to  May,  and  out  of  that  sea  from  May  to  October.^  In  the 
Gulf  of  Manar,  between  Ceylon  and  Cape  Cormorin,  the  current  flows 
northward  from  May  to  October,  setting  the  remaining  six  months  to 
the  S.W.  and  S.S.W.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  current  between  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and  the  Lakdivas  sets  to  the  S.S.E.  with  a  velocity 
varying  from  20  to  26  miles  in  the  24  hours.  The  currents  in  the  China 
Seas,  at  a  distance  from  shore,  commonly  flow,  more  or  less,  towards 
the  N.E.  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  taking  a 
contrary  direction  from  the  middle  of  October  to  March  or  April.  Their 
strength  is  most  felt,  as  might  be  anticipated,  among  the  islands  and 
shoals.  § 

With  respect  to  temporary  currents,  they  are  found  to  be  innumera- 

*  Kotzebue  describes  this  current  as  setting  through  Behring's  Straits  with  a  velocity 
of  3  miles  an  hour,  to  the  N.E. 

f  ThU  current  has  been  doubted ;  but  as  there  is  a  prevalence  of  strong  westerly 
winds  round  Cape  Horn  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  statement  that  there 
is  such  a  current  may  be  considered  probable.  A  bottle,  thrown  overboard  by  Sir 
James  Ross,  near  Cape  Horn,  was  afterwards  found  near  Port  Philip,  Australia,  having 
passe<l  eastward  about  9000  miles  in  3 J  years.  Allowing  1000  miles  for  detours,  this 
would  be  a  rate  of  about  eight  miles  per  day.  It  was  Sir  James  Ross's  practice,  upon 
throwing  bottles  overboard,  to  load  all  but  that  intended  for  the  surface,  so  that  they 
took  different  depths.  As  sand  was  not  stated  to  be  found  in  this  bottle,  it  was  inferred 
that  it  was  a  surface  bottle  ;  hence  the  winds  alone  had  much  influence  on  its  course. 

J  A  current  commonly  flows  from  the  Persian  Gulf  towards  the  ocean,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  water  runs  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  from  May  to 
October. 

I  The  strongest  currents  in  these  seas  are  experienced  along  the  coast  of  Cambodia, 
during  the  end  of  November.  They  run  witli  a  velocity  of  60  to  70  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, in  the  24  hours,  between  Avarilla  and  Poolo  Cecir  da  Terra.  Some  parts  of  the 
stream  setting  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  causes  the  tide  to  run  nine  hours  one  wny 
and  three  hours  the  other. 
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ble ;  severe  gales  of  wind,  of  long  duration,  readily  forcing  the  surface 
water  before  them.  Among  channels  and  along  coasts  these  are  chiefly 
felt,  the  two  boundary  shores  or  the  single  coast  opposing  the  further 
rise  of  water,  and  throwing  them  off  in  the  manner  of  tidal  waves. 

^Vhile  considering  the  movement  of  the  ocean  waters,  the  observer 
should  not  neglect  any  change  in  their  position  which  may  be  due  to 
their  relative  specific  gravities.  Experiments  upon  fresh  water  in  lakes 
long  since  showed  that  a  body  of  the  heaviest  water,  that  approaching 
towards  a  temperature  of  about  39 '5°  or  40°,  remained  at  the  bottom 
undisturbed,'*'  except  by  the  influx  of  river  waters,  charged  with  detritus, 
which  forced  their  way,  spreading  mud"  beneath  them  (p.  72).  The 
researches  of  Sir  James  Ross  in  the  Southern  Seas  have  shown  that  in 
a  similar  manner  water  of  a  certaih  temperature,  namely,  of  about 
39-5°  Fahr.,  remains  at  the  bottom,  either  colder  or  warmer  water,  as 
the  case  may  be,  floating  above  it.  From  many  observations  made,  it  * 
was  inferred  that  a  belt  of  this  water,  of  a  given  temperature,  rose  to 
the  surface  in  southern  latitudes,  of  which  the  mean  is  estimated  at 
about  66®  26',  the  whole  body  of  ocean  water  in  that  circle  being  of 
this  uniform  temperature  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  while  on  the 
north,  towards  the  tropics  and  equator,  water  of  a  higher  temperature 
floated  above  it,  and  on  the  south,  that  of  a  lower  temperature.f  Thus, 
considering  the  like  belt  of  uniform  temperature  to  appear  in  such  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  as  is  covered  by  the  ocean, |  there  woxild  be 

*  In  1819  and  1820,  the  author  made  experiments  on  the  Lakes  of  Geneya,  Nenchatel, 
Thun,  and  Zng,  with  a  Tiew  of  investigating  this  subject.  An  account  of  these  experi- 
ments was  published  in  the  *'  Biblioth^que  Universelle/*  for  1819  and  1820.  It  was 
found  that,  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  water  in  September  and  October,  1819,  had  a 
temperature  of  64°  to  07°  Fahr.,  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  1  or  5  fathoms,  and 
that  there  was  a  general  diminution  of  temperature  downwards  to  40  fathoms.  From 
4<)  to  90  fathoms,  the  temperature  was  always  44°,  with  one  exception,  when  it  was  45° 
at  40  fathoms.  From  90  fathoms  to  the  greatest  depths,  which  amounted  to  1G4  fathoms, 
between  Evian  and  Ouchy,  the  temperature  was  invariably  43-5°.  After  the  severe 
winter  of  1819-20,  the  same  temperature  continued  beneath.  Experiments  on  the 
Lakes  of  Neuchatel,  Thun,  and  Zug,  alike  pointed  to  water  of  a  temperature  approach- 
ing to  the  greatest  density  of  water,  between  39°  and  40°,  being  at  the  bottom. 

f  The  following  were  the  observations  on  which  Sir  James  Ross  founded  his  view  of 
the  poeition  of  this  circle,  the  water  being  ascertained  in  the  localities  noticed  to  have 
the  same  temperature  from  the  surface  downwards  : — 

Latitude.  Ixingitudc. 

57°  62'  S.  170°  30'  E. 

55    09  132    20 

55    18  149    20  W. 

58    36  104    40 

54  41  55    12 

55  48  54    40 

Voyage  to  Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions,  vol.  ii. 
J  Allowing  the  same  causes  in  operation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  should  ex- 
pect similar  effects,  however  modified  by  local  circumstances.     Scoresby  obtained,  in 
Ut.  79°  4'  N.,  long.  5°  4'  E.,  36°  at  400  fathoms,  the  temperature  increasing  from  29° 
tt  the  surface.     Another  observation  by  the  same  author,  in  lat.  79°  4'  N.,  gave  37°  at 
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three  great  thermic  basins,  two  towards  each  pole  of  the  earth,  and  a 
middle  trough  or  belt,  through  the  central  part  of  which  the  equator 
would  pass.  Sir  James  Ross  points  out  that  in  lat.  45°  S.,  the  tempe- 
rature of  39*5°  has  descended  to  600  fathoms,  increasing  in  depth  in 
the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions  to  about  1200  fathoms,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  in  the  latter  being  about  78°.*  On  the  south  of  the 
belt  of  uniform  temperature,  the  line  of  39*5°  is  considered  to  descend 
to  750  fathoms  in  lat.  70°,  the  surface  being  there  at  30°  Fahr. 

To  estimate  a  movement  which  might  be  produced  by  the  settlement 
of  any  water  of  the  density  of  39'5°,  striving  to  occupy  an  equal  depth 
beneath  those  of  inferior  weight,  either  of  greater  or  less  temperature, 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  north  and  south  of  these  belts  of  uniform 
temperature,  supposing  that  some  approximation  to  such  a  belt  was  to 
be  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  should  compare  the  distance 
from  these  belts  with  the  depths  at  which  given  temperatures  have  been 
observed.  This  done,  we  obtain  for  the  slope  on  either  side  of  the 
southern  belt  (assuming  a  plane  for  more  ready  illustration)  of  about  1 
in  1723  to  the  1200  fathoms  of  39-5°  beneath  the  equator,  and  of  about 
1  in  1136  to  the  same  temperature  beneath  750  fathoms  in  70°  south 
latitude.  So  small  an  angle,  with  a  change  of  temperature  so  gradual, 
could  scarcely  produce  a  lateral  movement  in  the  mass  of  ocean  waters 
of  geological  importance,  f 

730  fathoms,  the  surface  being  29<».  Again,  in  lat.  78°  2'  N.,  and  long.  0°  10'  W.,  he 
found  38°  at  761  fathoms,  the  surface  being  32°. 

*  With  regard  to  obserrations  in  the  tropics,  Colonel  Sabine  found,  in  lat  20°  SO'  N., 
and  long.  83°  3^  W.,  a  temperature  of  46-5°  at  1000  fathoms,  the  surface  water  being 
at  83°.  Captain  Wauchope  obtained,  in  lat.  10°  N.,  and  long.  25°  W.,  61°  at  9C6 
fathoms,  the  surface  water  being  at  80° ;  and  he  also  found  in  lat.  3°  20'  S.,  and  long. 
7°  39'  E.,  a  temperature  of  42°  at  1300  fathoms,  the  surface  water  being  at  78°. 

f  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  temperature  of  39-5°,  found  by  Sir  James  Ross  in 
situations  leading  to  the  inference  that  such  a  temperature  is  that  of  the  greatest 
density  of  sea  water,  containing  the  ordinary  amount  and  kinds  of  salts  in  solution, 
does  not  well  accord  with  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  According  to  Dr.  Marcct, 
those  made  by  him  show  that  the  maximum  density  of  sea  water  is  not  at  40°  Fahr. 
In  four  experiments.  Dr.  Marcet  cooled  sea  water  down  to  between  18°  and  19°,  and 
found  that  it  decreased  in  bulk  till  it  reached  22°,  after  which  it  expanded  a  little,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  the  water  was  reduced  to  19°  and  18°,  when  it  suddenly  ex- 
panded and  became  ice  at  28°.  According  to  M.  Erman,  also,  salt  water  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1  *027  diminishes  in  volume  down  to  25°,  not  reaching  its  maximum  density 
until  congelation. 

These  results  would  seem  to  point  either  to  some  modifying  influence  acting  upon 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  faults  in  the  instruments,  to  the  mode  of  employing  them, 
or  to  sources  of  error  in  the  laboratory  experiments  not  suspected.  At  considerable 
depths,  the  heavy  pressure  upon  the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers,  if  used  naked,  might 
be  supposed  to  produce  an  error  as  to  the  mass  of  water  of  uniform  temperature  from 
the  surface  downwards.  If  pressure,  however,  upon  the  bulb,  caused  a  higher  appa- 
rent rise  in  the  thermometers,  this  should  vary  with  such  pressure ;  but  the  results  do 
not  bear  out  this  view,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  gradual  increase  of  pressure 
exactly  counterbalanced  a  decrease  of  temperature.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
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The  agency  of  ocean  currents  in  the  transport  of  matter  mechanically 
suspended  in  their  waters,  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  or 
abrasion  of  land,  will  necessarily  depend  upon  local  conditions.  Here 
and  there  streams  of  tide  may  deliver  such  matter  to  them,  to  be  borne 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  may  move,  and  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Quorra,  and  the  Amazons, 
may  thrust  out  bodies  of  water,  flowing  beyond  the  return  of  the  tidal 
streams  of  coasts,  and  carrying  detritus  to  ocean  currents,  through 
which  it  would  have  gradually  to  descend.  It  might  thus  be  transported 
long  distances,  particularly  if  the  depths  it  might  have  to  descend, 
before  stagnation  of  the  lower  waters  would  prevent  any  than  a  vertical 
fall  of  the  matter,  were  considerable.*     Looking,  however,  at  maps  of 

temperature  of  39*5^  is  about  that  assigned,  from  experiments,  to  pure  water,  and  that 
saUne  solutions  are  known  to  become  more  dense  at  less  temperatures.  It  may  be  here 
obserred  that  the  water  beneath  90  fathoms  in  the  Lake  of  Geneya  was  found,  both 
after  a  warm  summer  and  a  seyere  winter,  to  remain  as  43 -S®,  not  89'6^  or  40^,  as 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  would  lead  us  to  expect.  From  obserrations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  western  Mediterranean  waters,  at  various  depths,  it  is  inferred 
that  aU  beneath  200  fathoms  remains  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  55®.  (D'Ur- 
yille,  BaL  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographie,  t.  xyii.  p.  82.) 

If  we  take  89*5°  for  the  temperature  of  the  greatest  density  of  sea  water,  we  shaU 
hare  to  eonsider  that  the  salts  in  solution  produce  no  influence  upon  such  density,  the 
water  alone  having  to  be  regarded.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  experiments  re- 
specting the  density  of  sea  water  at  different  temperatures  should  be  repeated  in  the 
laboratory,  and  that  observations  should  be  made  at  different  seasons  upon  the  tempe- 
rature of  deep  fresh-water  lakes,  in  order  to  see  if  we  are  in  any  way  to  regard  the 
temperature  obtained  in  the  sea  of  89*5°,  so  well  observed  by  Sir  James  Ross,  as  a 
result  to  which  some  modifying  influence  may  be  attributed. 

*  Some  very  interesting  observations  respecting  the  surface  density  of  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  British  Guiana  were  made  by  Dr.  Davy  (Jameson's  "Edinburgh  Journal,"  vol. 
xliv.,  p.  43,  1848).  He  found  that  where  the  Demerara  River  meets  the  sea,  near 
Georgetown,  the  density  of  the  water  was  1-003G,  and  subsequently  as  follows: — 

1.  11  miles  offshore  =  10210 

2.  19  "  -=  1-0236 

3.  27  "  —  1-0250 

4.  35  "  =  10236 

5.  43  "  =  10250 

6.  51  "  =  10258 

7.  80  "  =  1-0266 

The  specific  gravities  of  Nos.  4  and  5  were  considered  to  have  been  influenced  by  heavy 
showers  of  rain  which  fell  while  the  steamer  on  which  Dr.  Davy  was  on  board  passed. 
This  modification  in  the  density  of  the  surface  waters,  by  tropical  rains,  is  well  shown 
by  the  observations  of  the  same  author,  off  Antigua  and  Barbadoes.  Towards  the  end 
of  a  very  dry  season,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  surface  water,  off  the  former,  was 
found  to  be  1-0273,  while,  after  three  months  of  heavy  rains,'  off  Barbadoes,  the  specific 
gravity  was  reduced  to  2-0260.  The  positions  of  these  two  islands  give  such  observa- 
tions considerable  value.  With  respect  to  the  matter  mechanically  held  in  suspension 
in  the  waters  off  British  Guiana,  Dr.  Davy  states  that,  for  many  miles  near  the  land,  it 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  light-brown  tint  to  the  sea,  like  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
It  was  only  at  about  the  distance  of  80  miles  from  shore  that  the  waters  presented  the 
blue  colour  of  the  ocean. 
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the  world,  and  studying  the  charts  upon  which  information  respecting 
ocean  currents,  tidal  streams,  and  the  various  kinds  of  bottom  found  by 
sounding,  are  laid  down,  or  consulting  the  works  in  which  similar 
information  is  recorded,  the  great  floor  of  the  ocean  would  appear  to  be 
little  covered  by  the  deposit  of  matter  from  mechanical  suspension 
borne  over  it  by  currents,  and  derived  from  continents  and  the  great 
islands.  The  matter  obtained  from  the  land  seems  chiefly  to  be  thrown 
down  as  a  fringe  of  various  shapes  and  composition,  skirting  the  shores  ; 
sometimes,  from  local  conditions,  extending  to  far  greater  distances 
than  at  others. 

Although  the  great  floor  of  the  ocean  may  not  be  very  materially 
covered  by  deposits  from  ocean  cuiTents,  conveying  detritus  from  the 
great  continents,  Australia,  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  world,  the 
oceanic  islands  may  collectively  furnish  matter  of  importance.  The 
observer  will  find  that  many  of  these  islands  rise  from  comparatively 
considerable  depths,  so  that  detrital  matter  derived  from  them  by  the 
action  of  breakers  (and  they  are  very  commonly  exposed  to  a  nearly 
constant  abrasion  by  the  surf),  moved  by  the  tidal  wave  sweeping  by 
the  islands,  and  thence  delivered  into  any  ocean  currents  passing  near, 
may  be  carried  by  the  latter  to  considerable  distances.  These  oceanic 
islands  are  found  to  be  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  the  one  of  igneous,  the 
other  of  animal  origin.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we  have  not  only 
to  consider  the  detritus  they  may  now  furnish  by  the  action  of  breakers 
upon  them,  but  also  the  transportable  matter  which  may  have  been 
ejected  from  the  igneous  vents  while  they  rose,  by  the  accumulation  of 
molten  rock,  cinders,  and  ashes. 

Instead  of  simply  accumulating  around  the  igneous  vent,  as  would 
happen,  with  certain  modifications  from  the  distribution  of  wind-borne 
ashes  and  small  local  movements  of  water  in  tideless  seas,  not  only 
might  there  be  a  to-and-fro  distribution  of  the  volcanic  matter  carried 
various  distances  in  mechanical  suspension  from  the  tidal  wave  actincr 
against  the  new  obstacle  to  its  movement,  but  the  finer  matter  could 
also  be  borne  away  by  any  ocean  current  passing  near,  and  thus  such 
substances  be  carried  far  onward  in  the  direction  of  its  course.  As 
soon  as  any  igneous  matter  is  raised  above  the  sea  level,  so  soon  is  it 
attacked  by  the  breakers,  and  only  in  proportion  to  its  solidity  and 
mass  can  the  portion  above  water,  and  partly  removed  from  the 
destructive  action  of  the  surf,  remain  to  be  more  slowly  wasted  by  the 
combined  influences  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  vegetation,  if  within  climates  fitted  for  its  growth.  Many  an 
island  in  the  ocean  can  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  the  higher  part 
or  parts  of  a  volcano,  or  some  more  extended  system  of  volcanic  vents, 
rising  above  its  level,  the  mass  and  kind  of  matter  ejected  being  sufiicient 
to  keep  it  there.     As  might  be  expected  in  a  great  volcanic  region  like 
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of  Icclftiii!,  igneous  vents  have  opened  in  llii?  sea  near  its  fthorea, 
rifll  as  npon  the  dry  land.  A  volcanic  eruption  is  recorded  as 
haviDg  tnkcn  place  in  1783,  about  30  milea  from  Cape  Rcikiancs,  and 
another  off  the  same  island  abont  1830.*  In  1811,  a  volcanic  eruptioi 
T»s  effected  through  the  sea  off  St.  Michaels,  Azores,  anil  eventually,  ■ 
iftor  tlie  ejection  of  mnch  matter,  columns  of  Mack  cinders  being  thrown 
10  the  height  of  700  aud  800  feet,  an  island  was  formed,  about  300  feet 
i'jii,  attd  nhout  one  mile  in  circumference. 
Fortunately  the  formation  of  this  island  was  observed  and  recorded. 
■ .  was  first  discovered  rising  above  the  sea,  on  the  13th  June,  1811,  and 
iQ  the  17th  was  observed  by  Captain  Titlanl.  commanding  the  "Sahrina" 
frigate,  from  the  nearest  cliff  of  St.  Michaels.  The  volcanic  bursts 
"vn  described  ns  resembling  a  mixod  discharge  oF  cannon  and  musketry, 
"id  w*re  accompanied  by  a  great  abundance  of  lightning.  Tho  follow- 
-■  (fig,  67)  was  a  sketch  made  at  tho  time,  and  will  well  illustrate  ) 
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tfas  mwincr  in  wliili  .i  l.^.-.   .:;..l  :.:;....:  :..,i;,  lie  throivn  into  any  ocean 
COmnt  nr  tidal  stream  passing  along,  to  be  bunie  away  by  it. 
This  island,  to  which  the  name  of  Captain  Tillard'a  frigate  was  as- 
r    <;«Bed,  8ubse*|ueutly  disappeared,  but  whether  simply  by  the  action  of 

■  Id  I7S3,  tbr  eruptions  cr  several  islands  wero  ulisenod  Ba  if  r/iiaeU  from  bencntli 
III.  iloring  Bumo  months,  vast  qusnUtieE  of  puntica  oud  light  sings  were  iriVBhvd  un 
rs.  "In  the  bcgitiiUDg  of  June,  earthquakes  sbook  llie  whole  of  Icelnud;  ttw 
.ji«a  in  iliB  >«&  (IiBappeared,  one)  a  dreadful  eruption  comiueiiced  from  the  Shnjiiftr 
lul.  wliich  it  nearly  ^00  milea  Ji^luut  from  the  Bpot  where  the  marine  eruption  tout 
." — {Sir  George  Mockemie'v  Trttrela  in  leolnnrl,) 
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the  breakers  alone,  or  from  the  subsidence  of  the  main  mass  beneath,  or 
from  both  causes,  accounts  do  not  enable  us  to  judge."*" 

No  doubt  very  many  of  the  supposed  banks  in  the  ocean  upon  which 
the  surf  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  breaking,  and  never  afterwards  found, 
may  be  very  imaginary,  but  it  is  still  possible,  that  here  and  there  state- 
ments of  this  kind  may  be  founded  upon  something  more  positive,  and 
that,  making  all  allowance  for  incorrect  views  as  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  supposed  banks,  some  due  to  the  upraising  of  volcanic 
cinders  and  ashes  have  been  observed,  these  finally  so  cut  away,  that 
the  sea  no  longer  broke  over  them.  However  this  may  be,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  all  the  eruptions  from 
every  volcanic  vent  upon  it  have  reached  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  remained  there  as  islands,  or  that  some,  which  have  accumulated 
matter  to  depths  not  far  beneath  the  surface  waters,  may  not  occasion- 
ally so  vomit  forth  cinders  and  ashes,  that  these  substances  remain  for  a 
time  above  water  until  removed  by  the  influence  of  breakers. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Seas. — Wc  have  previously  adverted  to  the  mixed 
deposits  of  calcareous  and  sedimentary  matter  in  tideless,  or  nearly  tide- 
less  seas,  from  which  alternate  layers  of  argillaceous  limestones  and 
clays,  or  lines  of  argillaceous  limestone  nodules  in  the  latter  might  re- 
sult. According  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  waters  of  such  seas, 
arising  from  the  different  amount  of  matter  in  solution  in  them,  will,  as 
we  have  seen,  depend  the  distances  over  which  river  waters  can  flow 
outwards,  supposing  such  rivers,  for  illustration,  to  be  equal  in  volume 
and  velocity,  and  as  respects  the  amount  of  matter  in  solution  or  me- 
chanically suspended.  In  this  respect,  the  Caspian,  the  Black,  and  the 
Baltic  seas  would  all  differ,  the  latter  most  approaching  in  the  character 
of  its  waters  to  a  fresh-water  lake.  Comparatively,  these  bodies  of  water 
would  appear  to  afford  greater  tranquillity  than  tidal  seas  for  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  deposits,  always  allowing  for  the  depths  to  which 
their  waters  may  be  disturbed  by  surface  causes,  such  as  winds  and 
changes  in  atmospheric  temperature. 

In  tideless  seas,  such  as  the  Caspian,  where  the  substances  brought 
down  in  solution  by  the  rivers  accumulate  in  comparatively  still  water, 
we  should  expect  deposits  which  could  not  be  effected  with  equal  facility 
in  the  ocean,  even  in  those  parts  which  adjoin  coasts.  In  the  one  case, 
evaporation  keeps  down  the  body  of  the  water,  probably  even  diminishing 

*  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  Yolcanic  Eruption  forming  a  temporary  island 
above  the  sea-leyel  among  the  Western  Islands.  It  is  recorded  in  the  MS.  Journals  of 
the  Royal  Society  (a  collection  containing  a  mass  of  curious  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  science  after  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society),  that  Sir  H.  Sheres  in- 
formed a  meeting,  of  January  7th,  1600-91,  *<That  his  father,  passing  by  the  Western 
Islands,  went  on  shore  en  an  island  that  had  been  newly  thrown  up  by  a  Yolcano,  but 
that  in  a  month  or  less  it  dissolved,  and  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  is  now  no  more  to  be 
found." 
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its  Tolume  during  a  long  lapse  of  time ;  while,  in  the  other,  these  solu- 
tions enter  the  great  mass  of  ocean  waters,  and  become  so  lost  in  it,  that 
certain  of  them  may  only,  under  very  favourable  conditions,  be  able  to 
accumulate  as  a  coating  or  bed  upon  any  previously  formed  portion  of 
the  ocean  floor.  The  way  in  which  the  tidal  wave  thrusts  back  river 
waters  twice  in  each  day  (taking  the  subject  in  its  generality),  mingling 
the  common  sea  waters  with  those  of  rivers,  up  the  estuaries,  is  alone  a 
marked  difference  from  the  outpouring  of  the  rivers,  with  their  contained 
solutions  unmixed  until  the  river  waters  flow  over  the  sea.  Instead  of 
comparative  quiet  along  shore,  except  where  disturbed  by  the  action  of 
surface  waves,  the  whole  body  of  water  along  tidal  coasts  is  kept  in 
motion,  moving  alternately  one  way  or  the  reverse,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  various  directions,  in  consequence  of  the  modification  of  the  bottom, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  tidal  wave  may  strike  variously  formed  or 
combined  masses  of  dry  land. 

We  have  above  called  attention  to  the  differences  in  tideless  or  nearly 
tideless  seas,  arising  from  differences  between  the  evaporation  of  their 
surfaces,  and  their  average  supply  of  water  from  rivers  or  rains.  Not 
only  should  we  thence  expect  the  modification  of  sedimentary  deposits 
previously  mentioned,  but  modifications  also  in  the  chemical  coatings. 
An  isolated  area,  like  the  Caspian,  if  the  evaporation  of  its  waters  be 
greater  than  its  supply,  may,  during  such  decrease,  present  us  with  con- 
ditions favourable  to  a  deposit  of  some  of  its  salts,  while  the  main  mass 
of  the  waters  may  yet  be  well  able  to  hold  such  salts  in  solution.  Any 
shallow  parts  adjoining  the  shores  becoming  isolated,  and  therefore  cut 
off  from  the  river  supplies  afforded  to  the  main  body,  may  readily  be 
deprived  of  all  their  water  by  evaporation,  and  a  sheet  of  saline  matter 
be  the  result.  Indeed,  in  this  manner,  any  substances  in  solution  would 
become  deposited,  and  how  far  they  might  remain  exposed  without  being 
removed  by  atmospheric  influences,  would  depend  upon  the  climate  of 
the  locality.  That  any  such  beds,  the  result,  of  the  evaporation  sup- 
posed, may  be  covered  by  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits,  due  to  geolo- 
gical changes  of  the  locality,  will  be  obvious. 

Around  such  bodies  of  water  as  the  Caspian,  the  observer  possesses 
good  opportunities  for  studying  subjects  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  geologically,  when  we  consider  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  gypsum  and  rock-salt  in  many  situations,  the  not  unfrequent  con- 
nexion of  these  substances,  and  the  kinds  of  sedimentary  matter  with 
which  they  are  often  associated.  It  may  be  also  deserving  of  attention 
to  consider  in  such  parts  of  the  world  the  probable  annual  evaporation 
of  the  surface  of  seas  like  the  Caspian,  and  the  annual  supply  of  waters 
from  rivers  and  rain.* 

*  It  is  int«Te8tuig  to  consider,  in  any  given  land  where  such  bodies  of  water  may  be 
foand,  eren  though  of  much  less  size,  and  where  it  seems  certain,  from  geological  eri- 
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It  may  have  happened  that,  from  geological  changes,  such  as  might 
readily  convert  the  Persian  Gulf  into  an  isolated  sea,  by  raising  the 
bottom  between  Cape  Mussendom  and  the  opposite  coasts  at  Grou  and 
Sereek,  or  the  Red  Sea,  into  another,  by  raising  the  bottom  at  Bab-el 
Mandcb,  these  mai?ses  of  water  no  longer  communicated  with  tlie  main 
ocean.  Looking  at  the  climatal  conditions,  and  the  absence  of  any  great 
drainage  from  adjoining  land  flowing  into  it,  the  Red  Sea  would  lose  its 
waters  from  evaporation,  while  with  respect  to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
it  would  depend  upon  the  difference  between  the  evaporation  and  supply 
of  water  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  their  tributa- 
ries. From  existing  information,  we  should  anticipate  that  this  supply 
would  not  equal  the  evaporation,  so  that  both  bodies  of  water  might  be- 
come Caspians. 

It  would  be  well  if  observers,  when  among  such  parts  of  the  world, 
would  gather  information  sufficient  to  show  us  the  probable  results  of 
such  alteration  of  conditions,  especially  as  respects  the  deposits  of  sub- 
stances now  in  solution  in  these  seas,  and  their  intermixture  with  common 
detrital  matter.  Observations  directed  to  such  points  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  valuable  with  respect  to  geological  theory.  Under  the  sui)position 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Red  Sea  into  a  Caspian,  not  only  might  there 
be  a  mixture,  under  favourable  conditions,  of  chemical  deposits  and  de- 
trital accumulations,  but  coral  banks  and  reefs  would  be  also  included 
in  them. 

By  a  glance  at  a  map  of  Asia,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  area, 
extending  along  70  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Black  Sea  into  China, 
with  a  varied  breadth  of  15  to  20  degrees  of  latitude,  does  not  drain 
directly  or  indirectly  into  the  ocean.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  mass  of  land  which,  from  geological  changes,  has  been  cut  off  from 
such  drainage,  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  with  numerous  smaller 
bodies  of  water,  now  receiving  such  drainage  waters  as  evjiporation  from 

dence,  that  the  present  area  occupied  by  such  waters  is  less  than  formerly,  how  far  the 
climatal  conditions  may  so  influence  the  evaporation  and  supply  of  water  that  a  kind  of 
balance  is  established.  We  may,  for  illustration,  suppose  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
climatal  conditions  arc  such,  after  the  separation  of  a  mass  of  sea  waters  from  con- 
nexion with  the  ocean,  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  separated 
water,  and  consequently,  in  all  probability,  of  the  area  occupied  by  it,  takes  place. 
Then  will  arise  the  local  conditions,  whether  this  diminution  continues  or  whether  any 
balance  of  evaporation  and  supply  becomes  established.  Evaporation,  all  other  things 
beinp  equal,  will  depend  upon  the  area  exposed.  If  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Volga,  for 
example,  cnterinj;  the  Caspian,  bring  much  sediment  into  the  sea  or  lake,  they  tend  to 
make  it  shallow,  an<l  al?o,  by  their  deltas,  to  diminish  the  area,  so  that  the  condition?, 
as  to  general  area,  depth,  and  consequent  volume  of  the  water,  alter.  This  alone  might 
destroy  any  balanced  con<litions.  There  are  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  supply 
of  water  from  other  -ources  than  the  evaporation  of  the  lake  itself,  it  being  b<»rne  by 
prevalent  winds  from  tho  ocean,  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  will  readilv 
present  themselves.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of  much  interest  with  respect  to  its  poo- 
lorical  hearinps. 
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the  surface  of  this  great  area  will  permit,  when  gathered  together  in 
•lifferent  positions.  The  evaporation  may  completely  overpower  the 
supply  of  water  in  certain  parts  of  such  an  area,  the  salts  in  solution  in 
the  pre-existing  waters  forming  sheets  of  matter  corresponding  with  the 
minor  areas  or  lakes  when  such  solutions  became  saturated  with  common 
salt  or  any  other  substances,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  least  soluble  sub- 
stances being  the  first  thrown  down.  In  a  dry  climate,  such  portion  of 
the  common  detritus,  as  did  not  become  consolidated,  would  be  readily 
swept  about  by  the  winds,  forming  deserts,  such  as  we  find  in  the  region 
noticed,  the  great  Chinese  desert  of  Kobi,  or  Shamo,  being  the  largest  of 
them.  In  all  such  lands  the  explorer  will  not  lose  his  time  by  carefully 
examining  the  shores  of  these  various  inland  seas  and  lakes,  observing 
the  physical  conditions  which  may  produce  the  isolation  of  shallow  parts. 
It  would  be  well  also  to  study  deposits  of  saline  matter  with  reference 
to  their  origin  from  conditions,  which  may  have  readily  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence of  geological  changes,  by  the  separation  of  shallow  water  in- 
dentations fringing  the  ocean,  particularly  in  warm  and  dry  climates,* 
as  well  as  by  the  partial  or  total  evaporation  of  salt  lakes. 

Amid  the  great  flats  which  here  and  there  occur  on  the  shores  of 
tidal  seas,  and  which  may  become  dry  at  certain  times,  so  that  patches 
of  sea-water  irregularly  scattered  over  them  may  be  evaporated,  leaving 
the  salt,  we  have  no  doubt  conditions,  particularly  in  dry  and  warm 
climates,  for  the  accumulation  of  thin  sheets  of  salt,  or  other  substances 
in  solution,  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  might  be  covered 
up,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  preserved  by  detrital  mud ;  but  these 
deposits  would  scarcely  have  the  importance  of  those  preWously  noticed. 
At  the  same  time,  such  situations  should  be  examined  with  reference  to 
tlie  chemical  accumulations  which  may  be  tlms  intermingled  with  de- 
trital matter. 

With  respect  to  deposits  from  chemical  solution,  the  calcareous  may 
^e  considered  as  the  most  important  geologically.  We  have  previously 
adverted  to  their  production  in  the  air,  and  in  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
cases  of  consolidated  beaches  on  some  coasts,  like  those  noticed  in  Asia 

*  In  aU  cases,  where  practicable,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
mstters  in  solution  in  the  various  inland  seas  and  lakes.  They  are  known  to  differ  in 
:bis  respect,  as  might  be  anticipated.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Eichwald,  the  waters  of 
the  Caspian  contain  much  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  addition  to  the  other  salts  held  in 
elation.  Those  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient  chemical  knowledge,  if  they  have  with 
them  any  of  the  little  portable  chests  of  the  needful  substances  and  apparatus,  will  have 
ft  local  means  of  a  qualitative  analysis.  It  would  be  well  if  they  could  perform  a 
quantitative  one  on  the  spot,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  conveying  bottles  of  water,  to  be 
kept,  perhaps,  a  long  time,  and  amid  high  temperatures.  When  the  observer  may  not 
be  a  chemist,  he  may  still  assist,  under  favourable  conditions  as  to  transport,  by  ob- 
taining the  waters  and  putting  a  sufficient  quantity  into  a  clean  bottle,  immediately 
sealing  it  up  carefully  and  tight,  and  forwarding  it,  as  soon  as  circumstances  may  per- 
il:-1,  to  ?*ome  experieTicod  rlicTTiipt  f"V  examination. 
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Minor,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  containing  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  as  it  perco- 
lates through  these  beaches.  In  the  same  manner,  we  seem  to  obtain 
their  consolidation  in  some  places  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  by  other  substances.  Respecting  the  actual  formation  of  beds  of 
limestone  in  the  deeper  sea  by  chemical  deposit  alone,  though  we  feel 
assured  that  it  is  effected,  the  exact  manner  is  scarcely  yet  well  deter- 
mined. The  rivers  flowing  into  both  tideless  and  tidal  seas  alike  trans- 
port calcareous  matter  in  solution  into  them,  though  very  variably ;  in 
scarcely  appreciable  proportions  in  some,  abundantly  in  others.  So  long 
as  the  carbonic  acid  needful  for  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
remains,  the  latter  will  continue  in  the  waters,  but  should  it  be  with- 
drawn, either  by  evaporation  of  the  sea  waters  in  shallow  places,  or  by 
separation  in  any  other  way,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  if  the  lime  be  not 
taken  up  in  any  other  combination,  will  be  deposited. 

With  regard  to  shallow  situationfl  in  tidal  seas,  particularly  in  warm 
climates,  and  where  pools  of  water  are  left  for  sufficient  time  at  neap 
tides,  we  should  expect  an  evaporation  of  the  water,  at  least  in  part, 
and  a  loss  of  the  carbonic  acid,  enabling  any  carbonate  of  lime  present 
to  be  held  in  solution,  so  that  there  was  a  consequent  deposit  of  calca- 
reous matter.  This  may  be  well  seen  where  waters  highly  charged  with 
bicarbonate  of  lime  flow  slowly  into  some  nook  or  bay,  on  tropical  coasts, 
and  even  in  localities  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  small,  as,  for  in- 
stance, around  Jamaica.  It  is  in  such  situations,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, that  the  little  grains  termed  oolites,  formed  of  concentric  coat- 
ings of  calcareous  matter,  may  be  sometimes  observed  to  form.  A  slight 
to-and-fro  motion,  produced  by  gentle  ripples  of  water,  may; occasionally 
be  seen  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  depositing  in  movement  and  di- 
vided into  minute  portions,  so  that  instead  of  a  continuous  coating  of 
calcareous  matter  upon  any  solid  substances  beneath,  a  multitude  of 
these  little  grains  is  produced.  As  might  readily  be  anticipated,  a 
small  fragment  of  shell  and  even  a  minute  crystal  of  carbonate  of  lime 
is  sufficient  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  concentric  coatings  of  these  oolitic 
grains.  An  observer  would  do  well,  when  an  opportunity  of  this  kind 
may  present  itself,  to  watch  the  mode  in  which  the  grains  may  be  me- 
chanically accumulated,  like  any  other  grains  of  matter  by  the  wash  of 
the  sea,  or  the  drift  caused  by  minor  tidal  streams,  as  he  will  thereby 
be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  differences  or  resemblances  he  may 
find  between  the  accumulations  and  the  beds  formed  of  oolitic  grains  in 
the  calcareous  deposits  of  various  geological  ages. 

While  the  mode  in  which  calcareous  matter  may  be  deposited  on  the 
shores  of  seas  may  thus  be  advantageously  studied,  that  in  which  it  is 
effected  in  deep  water  must  necessarily  be  matter  of  inference.  By  the 
means  previously  noticed,  a  large  collective  amount  of  carbonate  of 
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lime,  held  in  solution  by  the  needful  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  is  dis- 
charged by  rivers  into  the  sea ;  more,  no  doubt,  in  some  localities  than 
in  others,  but  still,  as  a  whole,  somewhat  widely.  Although  we  might 
expect  solutions  of  a  great  variety  of  substances  in  the  sea,  the  drainage 
of  the  land  supplying  them  constantly,  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
would  be  more  advanced  than  it  is  at  present,  if  waters  were  more  col- 
lected in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  off  a  variety  of  coasts,  than 
they  have  been. 

According  to  Professor  Forchhammer,  the  greatest  amount  of  saline 
matter  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  found  in  the  tropics  far  from  land,  in 
such  places  the  sea-water  containing  3*66  parts  of  saline  matter  in 
100.  He  states,  that  the  quantity  diminishes  in  approaching  the  coasts, 
on  account  of  the  rivers  pouring  their  waters  into  the  sea,  and  that  it 
ilso  diminishes  on  the  most  western  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  the 
proportion  is  3*59  per  cent.  Prof.  Forchhammer  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  by  the  evaporation  of  the  Gulf  Stream  waters,  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter  increases  towards  the  east,  and  reaches  3*65  per  cent.,  in 
N.  lat.  39^  39'  and  W.  long.  55°  16'.  Thence  it.  decreases  slowly  to- 
wards the  N.E. ;  and  at  a  distance  of  60  to  80  miles  from  the  western 
shores  of  England,  the  Atlantic  contains  3*57  per  cent,  of  solid  sub- 
stances in  solution.  The  same  proportion  of  salts  is  found  all  over  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  as  far  north  as  Iceland^  at  distances 
from  the  land  not  affected  by  the  outflow  of  rivers.* 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  character  of  the  saline  substances  in  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  it  would  appear  that  they  do  not  differ  so  much 
as  might  be  supposed.  At  the  same  time,  Professor  Forchhammer's 
researches  lead  him  to  consider  that  lime  is  rather  rare  around  the  West 
India  Islands,  where  myriads  of  polyps  employ  it  for  their  solid  coral 
structures ;  the  proportion  of  lime  to  chlorine  being  there  as  247  to 
lO.OOO,  while  the  same  substance  is  more  common  in  the  Kattegat, 
where  part  of  the  lime  brought  by  numerous  rivers  into  the  Baltic  is 
carried  to  the  ocean.  In  the  Kattegat  the  proportion  of  lime  to  chlo- 
rine is  as  371  to  10,000.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  17  analyses  gave  297 
to  10,000 ;  and  between  Faroe  and  Greenland  18  analyses  afforded  300 
to  10,000.t 

*  It  wiU  be  obyious  that  in  aU  researches  as  to  the  amount  of  the  saline  contents  of 
the  ocean,  the  depth  from  which  waters  for  examination  may  be  taken  most  be  regarded. 
The  tendency  for  river  and  rain  waters  to  flow  over,  or  keep  above  the  mass  of  sea 
water,  is  well  known,  a  very  gradual  mingling  of  these  waters  being  effected.  While 
«o^  above  the  general  saline  solutions,  such  fresh  waters  would  be  those  to  evaporate. 
Waters  taken  from  different  depths  are  desirable,  more  particularly  when  we  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  vertical  as  well  as  the  horizontal  modifications  which  may  exist  in  the 
laline  contents  of  sea  waters. 

t  Forchhammer.    Memoirs  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

vol.  XV.  p.  90. 
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Researches  of  this  kind,  limited  as  they  are  at  present,  are  still  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  the  modifying  influences  of  proximity  to  land,  of  the 
heat  of  the  tropics,  of  the  melting  of  ice  in  the  polar  regions,  and  of 
oceanic  currents  flowing  from  one  region,  where  certain  conditions 
prevail,  to  another  where  these  may  be  modified. 

As  geologists,  we  have  to  inquire  if  the  salts  in  solution,  and  derived 
by  means  of  rivers  from  the  land,  are  thrown  down  on  the  sea-floor, 
either  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the  land,  or  further  removed 
in  deeper  oceanic  waters.  If  we  take  the  calcareous  matter,  we  find 
tKat  it  can  be  .transported,  by  means  of  rivers  flowing  outwards,  for 
various  distances  over  the  heavier  sea  waters,  to  be  still  further  carried 
outwards  aiad  into  greater  depths  of  water,  probably,  if  an  ocean  current 
seizes  on  the  river  waters  thus  situated.  No  small  aid  would  be  afforded 
if,  when  fitting  opportunities  presented  themselves,  waters  from  the 
streams  which  might  thus  be  traversed  were  cflrefully  examined  with 
reference  to  their  chemical  character.  In  warm  climates  there  might 
be  much  evaporation  from  the  upper  part  of  river  waters  thus  slowly 
passing  along  the  surface  of  the  seas,  productive  of  results,  as  regards 
matter  in  solution,  of  appreciable  value. 

When  we  consult  analyses  of  sea  waters,  to  ascertain  the  condition  in 
which  lime  may  be  present  in  them,  we  find  enough  to  show  that  much 
is  to  be  learnt  by  experiments  made  with  the  aid  which  the  present 
methods  of  analysis  can  afford.  We  can  readily  understand  that  while 
lime  may  be  pouring  into  some  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  a  carbonate  kept 
in  solution  by  the  proper  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  it  might  be  converted 
into  solid  matter  by  animal  life  in  another,  in  regions  where  a  balance 
of  supply  is  not  kept  up,  so  that  eventually  very  unequal  quantities  are 
distributed  in  solution.  But  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  such  facts 
carefully,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  combination  in  which  the 
lime  may  be  found  in  the  different  regions  of  the  ocean.* 

With  respect  to  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  sea  waters.  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  suggests  that,  as  river  waters  generally  contain  in  solu- 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Schweiger  for  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  £ng- 
Ush  Channel.  No  doubt  it  is  only  good  for  the  locality,  one  not  favourable  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  oceanic  waters,  being  too  much  shut  in  by  land,  from  which 
rirer  waters,  differently  charged  with  saline  matter,  are  discharged.  His  analysis  is 
as  follows : — 

Water 964-74372 


it 
ii 


Chloride  of  Sodium,  . 
**  Potassium, 
<*  Magnesium, 

Bromide  of  Magnesium, 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
"        "  Lime,  .     . 

Carbonate  of  Lime,     . 


27-05948 
0-76552 
8-66658 
0-2929 
2-29578 
1-40662 
0-03301 


With,  in  addition  to  these  constituents,  distinct  traces  of  iodine  and  ammonia. 
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tion  a  small  quantity  of  silicate  of  potash,  the  carbonic  acid,  dissolved 
in  sea  water,  enabling  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  therein  held  in  solu- 
tion, would  act  on  this  silicate,  decomposing  it,  and  forming  a  carbonate 
of  potash.  The  solvent  being  thus  removed  from  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  latter  would  be  precipitated,  and  a  new  portion  would  be  formed 
from  the  double  decomposition  of  the  newly-formed  carbonate  of  potash 
on  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  when  present.  He 
suggests  that  this  process  of  decomposition  may  account  for  the  silica  so 
frequently  found  in  limestones.  It  is,  however,  to  the  action  of  vegeta- 
tion on  sea  waters  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  attributes  a  more  general 
deposit  of  any  carbonate  of  lime  from  them.  He  remarks,  that  marine, 
like  terrestrial  plants,  constantly  require  and  take  away  carbonic  acid 
from  the  waters  around  them,  so  that  the  quantity  necessary  to  keep  any 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  which  may  find  its  way  into  the  sea 
waters,  being  removed,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down. 

Independently  of  the  soluble  matter  thrown  into  the  sea  by  rivers 
returning  to  it  frequently  that  which  in  anterior  geological  times  was 
accumulated  in  it,  we  have  to  reflect  that  the  volcanic  action  which  we 
know  has  been  set  up  upon  the  ocean-floor,  sometimes  throwing  up 
matter  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  forming  islands,  must  as  a  whole 
have  caused  no  small  amount  of  soluble  matter  to  be  vomited  forth. 
Looking  at  the  gases  evolved  and  substances  sublimed  from  sub-aerial 
volcanoes,  we  should  expect  many  combinations  to  be  formed  and  decora- 
positions  to  arise.  Seeing  also  the  soundings  around  certain  oceanic 
and  Tolcanic  islands,  no  slight  pressure  would  have  been  exerted  upon 
the  earlier  volcanic  action  beneath  the  seas, — ^a  modifying  influence  alone 
of  no  slight  importance.  Surrounded  by  seas  of  inferior  temperature, 
closing  in  upon  the  volcanic  vent  as  the  heated  waters  rose  upwards, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  have  certain  substances,  only  soluble  at  a 
high  temperature,  thrown  down  where  the  cooling  influences  could  be 
felt;  as  also,  when  these  substances  may  be  borne  upwards  by  the 
heated  waters,  to  have  them  distributed  by  any  oceanic  currents  acting 
over  the  locality,  supposing  that  the  heated  waters  either  rose  to,  or 
were  produced  at  distances  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  where  these 
currents  could  be  felt.  Without  entering  further  upon  this  subject,  we 
would  merely  desire  to  point  out  that,  in  volcanic  regions,  the  sea  may 
not  only  receive  saline  solutions  marked  by  the  presence  of  certain 
substances  not  so  commonly  thrown  into  it  by  rivers  elsewhere,  but  that 
also  submarine  volcanic  action  may  be  eflfective  in  producing  chemical 
deposits,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  which  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  either  not  be  formed,  or  not  so  abundantly.* 

*  It  would  be  yery  deairable  to  ascertain  points  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  examining  the 
sea  waters  around  volcanic  regions  may  enable  the  observer  to  do  so;  and  more 
especially  when,  by  any  fortunate  chance,  opportunities  may  be  afforded  after  any 
submarine  volcanic  action  may  be  evident  or  supposed. 
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With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  chemical  deposits  may  be  accumu- 
lated, it  is  very  needful  to  consider  that  horizontal  ity  is  not  essential  to 
them.  They  may  be  formed  at  considerable  angles,  against  any  pre- 
viously existing  surface  offering  the  needful  conditions.  Numerous 
deposits  from  solutions  are  effected  as  well  on  the  sides  as  on  the  bot- 
toms of  vessels  containing  them.*  Hence  we  may  have  deposits  on  the 
large  scale,  giving  rise  to  deceptive  appearances.  Let  a,  for  example,  in 
the  annexed  section  (fig.  68)  be  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  such  as  the  sea, 
from  which  the  beds,  6,  have  been  deposited  from  chemical  solution 
(limestones,  for  instance,)  upon  the  pre-existing  surface,  <?  d,  of  a  strati- 
fied work,  c  c,  and  it  might,  if  only  a  portion  of  such  a  section  was 

Fig.  68. 


subsequently  exposed,  be  concluded  that  there  had  been  movements  of 
the  land,  tilting  up  these  beds,  when  in  reality  there  may  have  been 
perfect  repose,  as  regards  their  position,  since  the  time  of  their  deposit. 
Even  when,  as  a  whole,  somewhat  horizontal  accumulations  of  this  kind 
might  be  expected,  they  are  often  found  to  have  moulded  themselves 
upon  the  irregularities  of  ground  upon  which  they  were  thrown  down. 

The  manner  in  which  the  remains  of  existing  life  may  he  aceumulated 
or  entombed  in  mineral  matter. — This  is  a  subject  of  much  importance 
to  the  geologist  desirous  of  reasoning  correctly  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  fossiliferous  rocks  may  have  been  accumulated.  The  habits  of 
plants  and  animals  engage  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  by  his 
aid  most  important  benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  geologist,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  infer  how  plants  or  animals,  found  existing  under* 
certain  conditions,  may  contribute  by  their  remains  to  the  mass  of 
mineral  accumulations  now  taking  place,  occasionally  even  forming 
thick  beds,  spread  over  considerable  areas,  without  the  admixture  of 
mud,  and  sometimes  of  any  sediment  derived  from  the  decomposition  or 
mechanical  destruction  of  previously  existing  rocks. 

The  observer  should,  in  the  first  place,  direct  his  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  remains  of  terrestrial  life  may  be  entombed. 
Though  when  terrestrial  plants  die,  the  substances  of  which  they  are 
composed  are,  as  a  mass,  returned  to  the  atmosphere  and  soil  whence 
they  have  been  derived,  the  movements  of  animals  which  may  feed  upon 
them  being  regarded  as  so  far  local,  that  keeping  to  the  grounds  where 

*  Pipes   conveying  waters   containing  much   bicarbonate  of  ^ime,  or  manj  othor 
substanceB  in  solntiony  are  well  known  to  be  often  coated  aU  round. 
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their  food  is  presented  to  them,  their  droppings  restore  to  the  soil  what 
the  plants  had  removed  from  it,  the  carnivoroas  animals  which  consume 
the  graminivorous,  returning  that  which  the  latter  did  not  prior  to 
death, — there  are  still  conditions  under  which  parts  of  existing  vege- 
I  tation  may  become  permanently  preserved. 

Exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  after  death,  vegetation  decays  ac- 
cording to  the  structure  of  the  different  plants  and  the  climate  of  the 
locality.  The  rapidity  with  which  decomposition  is  effected  in  certain 
tropical  regions  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  more  particularly  when  the 
OQtside  of  a  large,  and  sometimes  prostrate  tree  may  retain  its  form, 
and  yet  the  whole  of  the  inside  be  hollow,  filled  with  leaves  that  have 
fallen  into  it,  or  teeming  with  animal  life.  This  kind  of  decay  is  still 
more  instructive  when  upright  stems  of  plants,  in  tropical  low  grounds, 
liable  to  floods,  retain  their  outside  portions  sufficiently  long  to  have 
their  inside  hollows  partially  or  wholly  filled  with  leaves  and  mud  or 
sand,  the  whole  low  ground  silting  up,  so  that  sands,  silt,  and  mud  ac- 
cumulate around  these  stems,  entombing  them  in  upright  positions, 
without  tops,  though  their  roots  retain  their  original  extension.  The 
study  of  the  sedimentary  accumulations  of  river  deltas,  amid  the  rank 
vegetation  of  some  tropical  countries,  is  very  valuable  as  respects  certain 
deposits  in  which  the  remains  of  vegetation  form  a  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant portion.  Behind  mangrove  swamps  much  that  has  a  geological 
bearing  may  be  frequently  seen  ;  and  indeed  amid  them,  the  observer 
not  forgetting  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable  remains  become  mingled  with,  and  finally  covered  over 
by,  sedimentary  matter. 

Not  only  in  the  tropics,  but  in  other  regions,  large  tracts  of  marsh 
land,  interspersed  with  shallow  lakes,  are  highly  favourable  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  vegetable  substances.  The  leaves  of  trees,  growing  in  such 
situations,  falling  upon  the  patches  of  water,  take  a  horizontal  position, 
spreading  in  a  layer  in  certain  climates  and  seasons  over  their  surfaces. 
These  leaves  gradually  soak  up  water,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  If,  from 
time  to  time,  flood  waters  bring  fine  mineral  matter  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension into  such  situations,  it  settles,  and  thus  the  leaves  may  be  pre- 
served in  thin  layers  alternating  with  the  clayey  sediment.  Should  it 
80  happen  that  waters,  charged  with  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  find 
their  way  either  gradually  and  constantly,  or  by  sudden  rushes  in  floods, 
we  may  have  the  leaves  or  other  remains  of  plants  preserved  in  deposit 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  more  or  less  pure,  according  to  the  presence  of  any 
other  matter  brought  into  the  lakes  in  mechanical  suspension  or  chemi- 
cal solution. 

The  manner  in  which  bogs  are  formed  should  also  be  studied.  Many 
no  longer  exhibit  their  progress  over  shallow  lakes,  while  others  will 
show  it.     In  the  latter  case  we  find  aquatic  plants,  like  the  large  rushes 
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and  water  lilies,  accumulating  mud  about  their  roots,  as  also  decaying 
TCgetation,  upon  which  finally  the  bog  plants  advance,  the  chief  of  which, 
in  our  climate,  is  the  Sphagnum  paluatre.  As  these  decay  beneath,  a 
new  growth  continues  above,  up  to  levels  where  the  requisite  moisture 
can  be  obtained.*  Trees  are  very  frequently  found  in  these  bogs  (some 
of  which  are  very  extensive),  in  a  manner  showing  that  the  conditions 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  oaks,  and  other  trees,  have  from  time  to 
time  obtained,  so  that  distinct  levels  of  them  have  been  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  same  bog. 

The  extent  of  bogs  is  very  variable,  as  also  the  bottoms  on  which  they 
repose.  Sometimes  the  latter  are  formed  of  shell  marls,  accumulated  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  shallow  lakes,  anterior  to  the  advance  of  the  aquatic 
vegetation  over  them.  The  thickness  of  bogs  necessarily  varies :  in  some 
10  to  30  or  40  feet  is  not  uncommon.  Of  the  pauses  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  bogs,  sufficient  to  permit  a  growth  of  trees  upon  them,  as  also  a 
surface  upon  which  habitations  may  be  constructed,  perhaps  as  good  an 
example  as  any  is  that  of  the  ancient  wooden  house  discovered  in  June, 
1833,  in  Drumkelin  Bog,  on  the  northeast  of  Donegal.  It  was  16  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  bog  before  the  upper  part  was  taken  ofi",  and  4 
feet  beneath  the  cuttings  of  the  time,  standing  itself  upon  15  feet  more 
of  bog,  so  that  the  total  thickness  at  that  place  had  been  81  feet.  The 
house  itself  was  a  square  of  12  feet  sides,  and  9  feet  high,  and  was  formed 
of  two  floors,  the  roof  constructed  with  thick  planks  of  oak,  the  wood 
employed  for  the  whole  dwelling,  upon  which  no  iron  had  been'  used. 
Upon  clearing  away  the  bog  from  the  level  of  the  house,  a  paved  path- 
way was  discovered  extending  several  yards  from  it  to  a  hearthstone, 
covered  with  ashes,  some  bushels  of  half-burned  charcoal,  some  nut- 
shells, and  blocks  of  wood  partly  burned.  Near  the  house  there  were 
stumps  of  oak  trees,  which  grew  at  the  time  it  was  inhabited.  A  layer 
of  sand  had  been  spread  over  the  ground  before  the  erection  of  the  house. 
All  seems  to  have  marked  a  state  of  repose  in  the  growth  of  this  part 
of  the  bog  ;  so  that  a  change  of  conditions  afiecting  the  drainage  would 
seem  needful  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of  16  feet  more  above  the 
surface,  after  the  time  when  this  wooden  house  was  constructed.  It'may 
have  been  that  one  of  those  burstings  of  parts  of  a  bog,  some  of  which 
are  recorded,  may  have  overwhelmed  this  locality,  soft  boggy  matter 
having  gradually  accumulated  to  a  higher  level  under  favourable  circum- 
stances in  some  place  adjacent. 

Bogs  are  very  irregularly  dispersed,  forming  unequal  patches  as  to 

*  Those  travelling  in  North  Wales  will  find,  opposite  Cwm-y-glo,  below  the  bridge 
crossing  the  outlet  of  Llyn-Padarn  (the  lower  Llanberis  lake),  a  good  example  of  a  lake 
filling  up,  with  the  advance  of  water  lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants  upon  a  still  remaining 
portion,  while  bog  plants  and  bog  creep  on  behind  them.  At  the  proper  season,  the  local- 
ity is  brilliant  with  thousands  of  water  lilies  thus  advancing.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
was  once  a  third  Llanberis  lake,  but  being  shallow,  was  the  first  to  be  nearly  filled  up. 
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area  and  thickness.  The  surface  occupied  by  the  bogs  of  Ireland  alone, 
has  been  estimated  at  2,800,000  acres.  From  the  tannin  in  them,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  are  often  found  well  preserved,  and,  in 
consequence,  numerous  relics  of  ancient  times  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  which,  unless  entombed  in  bogs,  would  have  remained  unknown. 
Other  things  have  evidently  been  lost  in  them,  and  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  progress  of  the  turf-cutter.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
bronze  swords,  spear-heads,  and  other  ornaments  and  weapons  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  have  been  thus  preserved  in  Ireland.  As  might  be 
expected,  also,  the  remains  of  animals  are  found  which  have  perished  in 
the  bogs. 

Of  bog-like  accumulations  in  a  warm  climate,  the  ^'  Dismal  Swamp," 
as  it  is  called — 40  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  25  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west — partly  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
partly  in  North  Carolina,  seems  an  excellent  example.  Mr.  Lyell  de- 
scribes this  swamp  as  ^^  one  vast  quagmire,  soft  and  muddy,  except 
where  the  surface  is  rendered  partially  firm  by  a  covering  of  vegetables 
and  their  matted  roots.'''*'  From  the  nature  of  the  mass,  which  appears 
to  be  chiefly  formed  of  vegetable  matter,  spongy  for  the  most  part,  logs 
and  branches  of  trees  intermingled  in  it,  water  is  so  disseminated  that 
the  central  portions  of  the  swamp  are  the  highest,  rising  on  all  sides 
above  the  surrounding  firm  and  dry  land,  except  for  about  12  or  15 
miles  on  the  western  side,  where  rivers  flow  into  it  from  more  elevated 
gronnd.  The  greatest  height  of  the  central  part  above  the  sides  is 
estimated  at  about  12  feet,  and  in  such  central  portion  there  is  a  lake,  7 
miles  long,  and  5  miles  wide.  The  greatest  depth  of  this  lake  is  15 
feet ;  the  sides  are  composed  of  steep  banks  of  the  vegetable  mass,  and 
the  bottom  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  same  matter  in  a  highly  comminuted 
state,  with  sometimes  a  white  sand,  about  a  foot  thick.  Rivers  flow  out 
of  the  swamp  from  all  other  parts  of  its  margin  except  that  mentioned. 

It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact  as  connected  with  this  swamp,  one  hav- 
ing many  geological  bearings,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lyell,  that  the  sur- 
face supports  a  growth  even  of  trees.  He  mentions  the  juniper  trees 
[Cupressua  thy  aides)  as  standing  firmly  in  the  softest  places,  supported 
by  their  long  tap-roots.  With  other  evergreens  these  trees  form  a  shade, 
under  which  grow  a  multitude  of  ferns,  reeds,  and  shrubs.  The  great 
cedar  {Cupresaus  disticha)  also  flourishes  under  favourable  conditions. 
Trunks  of  large  and  tall  trees  lie  buried  in  the  swamp.  They  are  easily 
upset  by  extraordinary  winds  and  covered  in  the  mire,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sap  wood,  they  are  preserved.  Much  of  this  timber  is  found 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  surface,  and  is  sawn  into  planks  half  under  water. 
Bears  inhabit  the  swamp,  climbing  the  trees  in  search  of  acorns  from 
the  oaks,  and  gum  berries.     There  are  wild  cats  also,  and  occasionally  a 

*  Lyeirs  TraTels  in  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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Tfolf  is  seen,  so  that  there  must  often  be  conditions  for  the  loss  of  these 
animals  in  the  mire,  and  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  their  bones. 
Indeed  in  such  a  region  as  this,  occupying  an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  miles,  the  amount  and  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
Tfhich  may  be  collected  in  one  great  extended  sheet,  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable. 

Rivers,  in  some  regions,  carry  forward  not  only  the  small  plants  with 

the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  larger,  but  multitudes  also  of  trees  are 
thus  sometimes  transported,  part  of  them  retained  within  the  sedimentary 
deposits  of  the  rivers  themselves,  part  swept  out  seawards.  It  is  not 
among  the  long-cultivated  lands  that  the  amount  of  plants,  great  and 
small,  carried  downwards  by  rivers,  is  best  observed,  though  during 
floods  in  them  large  trees  are  occasionally  borne  down  their  courses. 
It  is  in  regions  where  man  has  not  by  his  labours  modified  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  or  the  course  of  rivers,  that  the  transport  of  plants  by 
running  waters  can  be  well  studied.  We  then  have  conditions  resem- 
bling those  under  which  vegetable  remains  may  in  this  way  have  been 
mingled  with  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  previous  geological  periods. 
On  this  account,  the  courses  of  rivers,  such  as  those  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  are  still  highly  instructive,  though  in  various  ways 
other  rivers,  pursuing  their  courses  through  lands  not  yet  cultivated  in 
any  part  by  man,  may  be  still  more  so.  The  snags  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  great  trees  carried  away  from  its  banks,  or  those  of  its  tributaries, 
and  which  are  anchored,  so  to  speak,  by  their  roots  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  l^stream,  their  heads  bending  with  its  strength,  are  well-known 
examples  of  the  partial  stoppage  of  trees  on  their  course  downwards. 
The  same  river,  or  rather  one  of  its  delta  streams,  named  the  Acha- 
falaya,  furnishes  us  with  a  good  instance  of  a  large  accumulation  of 
some  of  these  drift-trees  within  the  last  eighty  years.  About  that  time 
since,  numbers  of  these  drift-trees  got  entangled  in  the  channel,  so  that 
they  no  longer  passed  freely  down  it.  Eventually  they  formed  a  mass, 
termed  the  Raft,  distributed  irregularly,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the 
waters,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  closely  matted  together  in  some 
localities.  In  1808  the  cubic  contents  of  this  collection  of  drifted  tree& 
was  estimated  at  286,784,000  cubic  feet.*  If  by  any  change  of  con- 
ditions the  channel  of  the  Achafalaya  became  little  supplied  with  water, 
and  the  raft  consequently  fell  in  the  channel  and  was  covered  over  with 
fine  sediment  derived  from  muddy  waters  quietly  working  their  way 

*  The  20  miles  of  length  were  estimated  at  10  miles,  this  distance  being  oonsidered 
as  representing  a  close  packing  of  the  trees.  The  average  breadth  was  taken  at  220 
yards,  and  the  depth  at  8  feet. — (Darby,  Geographical  Description  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.)  Rafts  of  this  description,  but  of  less  size,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  found 
in  other  divisions  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Captain  Hall  (Travels  in  North 
America,  vol.  iii.  p.  370)  mentions  being  a  witness  of  one  of  those  falls  of  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  covered  with  trees,  which  throw  so  much  driftwood  into  the  Mississippi, 
the  hahka  of  the  latter  also  contributing  largely  to  the  general  mass. 
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into  the  old  river  coarse,  a  long  line  of  lignite,  corresponding  with 
twenty  miles  of  the  old  channel  of  this  river,  might  be  the  consequence. 

When  we  regard  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
considering  that  a  large  amount  of  plants  and  trees,  differing  in  kinds 
and  structure  according  to  climates,  must  be  annually  entombed,  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  that  decay  they  would  have  suffered,  if  left,  after 
death,  solely  to  atmospheric  influences.  No  doubt  much  of  this  vegeta- 
tion is  still  decomposed  after  transport  by  the  rivers  to  their  deltas,  yet 
much  also  must  be  entombed  in  deposits  excluding  ordinary  atmospheric 
influences,  and  leaving  the  plants  under  conditions  favourable  for  their 
gradual  alteration  into  lignite,  or  to  the  more  advanced  state  of  coal, 
should  geological  changes  so  permit.  In  deltas,  also,  we  have,  in  the 
pools  and  lakes  formed  by  the  advance  of  the  sediments  thrust  forward 
by  the  rivers,  circumstances  in  many  regions  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  aquatic  and  swamp  vegetation.  In  such  situations,  as  they  fill  up  by 
the  occasional  inflow  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  rivers  in  flood,  and  by 
the  growth  and  partial  decay  of  the  vegetation,  we  have  also  conditions 
suited  to  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  plants,  or  their  parts,  often  in 
the  positions  in  which  they  grew,  mingled  with  carbonaceous  matter 
and  beds  of  sediment.'  It  may  so  happen,  in  rivers  where  sands  as  well 
as  mnd  are  forced  forward,  that  by  the  occasional  shifting  of  a  stream, 
or  the  breaking  away  of  a  bank,  previously  barring  the  entrance  of  any 
portion  of  a  main  stream,  sands  may  be  thrust  forward  over  accumula- 
tions of  this  kind,  their  deposit  marked  by  successive  lateral  and  sloping 
additions,  such  as  have  been  previously  mentioned  (p.  55). 

With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  animal  remains  on  dry  land,  or  in 
fresh  water,  we  have  to  recollect  that  the  rapacious  animals  very  fre- 
quently devour  the  bones  of  the  vertebrata  which  they  destroy,  and  the 
scavenger  animals  eat  up  those  which  the  former  may  have  left  uncon- 
samed,  so  that  few  bones  generally  remain  exposed  on  dry  land  to  be 
decomposed  by  atmospheric  influences.  It  is  very  probable  that  in 
deserts,  .the  bones  of  animals  which  have  perished  in  them  may  be  often 
buried  beneath  great  sand-drifts,  there  to  remain,  perhaps,  if  decom- 
posing causes  be  slight  in  such  situations,  until  geological  changes  may 
again  bring  such  deserts  beneath  waters,  and  consolidation  of  the  sands 
he  effected.  We  have  seen  the  bones  of  rabbits  and  birds  exposed  by  a 
shift  of  some  of  our  coast  sand-hills,  by  which  portions  of  old  accumula- 
tions, marked  by  successive  growths  of  vegetation,  have  been  carried 
off  by  the  winds. 

Vertebrate  animals  are,  in  some  countries,  overwhelmed  by  the  fall 
of  parts  of  mountain  sides  or  cliffs,  so  as  to  become  buried  deeply  in 
situations  where  their  bones  are  under  conditions  favourable  for  preser- 
vation. Occasionally,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  partial  fall  of  sea  cliffs 
on  tidal  coasts,  while  wandering  beneath  them  when  the  tide  may  be 
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out,  their  harder  parts,  perhaps,  washed  out  to  sea  when  the  breakers 
may  have  subsequently  removed  the  fallen  mass.  Such  harder  parts 
may  thus  become  mingled  with  any  sedimentary  accumulation  which 
may  be  forming,  should  they  not  be  ground  to  pieces  on  the  coast  by 
the  breakers. 

While  studying  the  mode  in  which  the  remains  of  vertebrate  animals 
may  be  preserved  without  the  aid  of  streams,  pools,  or  lakes  of  fresh 
water,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  countries  where 
such  occur,  are  places  into  which  more  animals  fall  than  might  at  first 
sight  be  thought  probable.  In  some  of  our  limestone  districts,  where 
caverns  are  found  open  to  the  surface,  many  an  animal  is  lost,  notwith- 
standing the  precautions  usually  taken,  so  that  we  are  prepared  to 
expect  that,  in  uncultivated  regions,  animals  chased  by  others,  coming 
suddenly  upon  the  brink  of  a  fissure  and  unable  to  clear  it  at  a  bound, 
often  get  precipitated  into  it.  How  far  their  remains  may  be  preserved 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  circumstances.  While  even  inaccessible 
to  scavenger  quadrupeds,  many  of  these  fissures  are  open  to  scavenger 
birds,  who  may  descend  and  devour  the  flesh,  leaving  the  bones. 
Scavenger  insects  can  readily  also  consume  the  softer  parts.  The 
ultimate  preservation  of  the  bones  from  the  decomposing  effects  of 
atmospheric  influences  would  depend  upon  their  exclusion  from  them. 
The  accumulation  of  clayey  matter  in  the  fissures,  washed  in  &om  the 
tops  or  sides  during  rains,  mingled  probably  with  fallen  portions  of 
rocks,  forming  the  sides  of  the  fissure,  will  tend  to  this  end.  Still 
better,  however,  would  be  their  entombment  by  calcareous  stalagmites 
and  stalactites,  where  these  were  found  in  the  fissures  of  limestones. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  might  have  an  ossiferous  limestone  breccia  rising 
to  the  surface  irregularly,  the  width  varying  with  the  form  of  the  walls 
of  the  original  fissure. 

Caves,  inhabited  for  a  length  of  time  by  the  same  kinds  of  animals, 
during  which  they  brought  in  their  prey,  so  that  such  parts  of  them- 
selves or  of  this  prey  which  may  have  remained  unconsumed  accumu- 
lated, would  also  afford  opportunities  for  the  preservation  of  vertebrate 
animal  remains,  according  to  circumstances.  If  these  remains,  even 
teeth,  continued  long  under  the  decomposing  conditions  likely  to  obtain 
in  such  situations,  without  some  protection  afforded  by  clay,  in  limestone 
caverns  by  stalagmites,  or  by  numerous  fallen  fragments,  few  traces 
would  be  expected,  while,  if  these  protecting  influences  existed,  such 
remains  might  often  be  preserved. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  aid  of  water  we  have  to  look  for  the  entomb- 
ment of  vertebrate  remains  in  the  largest  quantities,  though,  no  doubt, 
the  labours  of  Buckland  and  others  have  taught  us  how  much  may  be 
preserved  in  fissures  and  caverns.  We  have  already  noticed  the  loss  of 
animals  in  bogs  and  swamps.     In  some  regions,  the  collective  amount 
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of  those  which  perish  in  this  manner  must  be  considerable.  We  have 
reason  to  beliere  that  many  mammals  perish  in  lakes,  sometimes  sink- 
ing into  soft  ground  on  their  borders,  at  others  while  endeavouring  to 
cross  them.  In  the  former  case  they  may  be  preserved,  as  in  bogs  and 
common  swamps,  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  their  bones  occurring 
relatively  to  each  other  as  in  life.  In  the  latter,  their  bones  may  often 
be  scattered.  After  decomposition  had  sufficiently  advanced,  so  that 
the  dead  body  floated,  it  may  be  either  drifted  to  a  shallow  or  deep  side 
of  the  lake,  supposing,  for  illustration,  that  both  existed.  If  to  the 
latter,  and  decomposition  had  still  further  advanced,  and  probably  also 
the  scavenger  animals,  both  of  the  air  and  water,  had  consumed  no 
small  portion  of  it,  the  body  might  descend  into  deep  water,  with  the 
bones  still,  as  a  whole,  in  their  relative  positions,  so  that  if  detrital  or 
chemical  deposits  were  there  taking  place,  they  would  be  in  the  con- 
dition to  be  so  preserved.  If  drifted  and  stranded  on  a  shallow  part  of 
a  lake,  the  body  would  be  liable  to  be  attacked  with  facility  by  scavenger 
land  quadrupeds,  which  might  not  have  ventured  into  the  water  of  the 
deep  parts  of  the  lake  for  this  purpose.  In  many  instances,  as  those 
who  may  have  seen  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  under  such  circumstances 
are  aware,  the  bones  would  be  eventually  much  scattered,  part  of  them 
pulled  upon  the  dry  land  and  decomposed,  if  not  eaten,  while  another 
part  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  again  enter  the  lake,  and  be 
there  enveloped  by  deposits  in  the  progress  of  formation. 

Whether  land  animals  floated  or  not  after  being  drowned  in  lakes 
most  often  depend  upon  the  consumption  of  their  flesh  while  submerged. 
The  various  regions  of  the  world  furnish  us  with  different  creatures  in- 
habiting such  pieces  of  water.  In  many  warm  climates,  the  bodies 
vould  soon  be  attacked  by  reptiles,  capable  of  easily  destroying  their 
softer  parts.  In  some  countries,  the  crocodilian  family  would  speedily 
proceed  to  devour  them,  and  not  the  less  greedily  that  some  decompo- 
sition had  taken  place.  By  their  aid  some  animals  might  get  dismem- 
bered in  such  a  way  that  the  bones  became  finally  much  scattered,  and 
the  parts  of  the  same  animal  be  somewhat  spread  among  lacustrine  de- 
posits. The  crocodilians  themselves  may  add  not  a  little  to  the  remains 
of  terrestrial  vertebrata  entombed  in  lake  accumulations,  by  seizing 
animals  on  the  shores  and  dragging  them  into  the  water.* 

With  respect  to  the  remains  of  aquatic  reptiles  and  fish  in  lakes,  the 
voracity  of  many  of  these  creatures  is  commonly  so  great,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  prey  so  incessantly  kept  up  among  them,  that  entire 

*  The  caiman  of  the  great  West  India  Islands  in  this  way  frequently  obtains  dogs, 
and  sometimes  goats,  incautiously  approaching  a  place  where  he  may  be  lurking,  per- 
haps half-depressed  in  mud,  with  the  tip  of  his  snout  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
caiman  is  considered  by  the  negroes  so  fond  of  dogs*  flesh,  that  when  a  bent  mangrove 
tree,  with  a  running  noose,  is  sometimes  placed  to  catch  one,  a  dog  in  a  stout  stockade, 
in  the  line  traced  out  for  the  caiman,  is  thought  one  of  the  best  baits. 
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skeletons  would  have  to  be  preserved  under  very  favourable  conditions. 
The  deltas  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  those  in  tropical  regions,  will 
afford  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  remains  of 
aquatic  reptiles  may  become  embedded  in  detrital  matter.  We  have 
seen  the  caiman  of  Jamaica,  when  pursued,  so  bury  himself  in  the  mud 
of  the  lagoons,  in  which  he  delights  to  live,  that  occasionally  there  must 
be  some  difficulty  of  withdrawal  from  it. 

Floods  in  rivers,  particularly  those  of  large  size,  flowing  amid  great 
plains,  where  the  Sudden  rise  of  water  covers  a  large  area  in  a  short 
time,  concealing  the  more  shallow  portions,  would  appear  the  means  by 
which  many  mammals  are  swept  off  their  feeding-grounds,  drowned, 
and  their  dead  bodies  buried  amid  the  detritus  borne  down  at  the  same 
time.  At  such  times,  also,  bones  of  mammals  which  may  remain 
strewed  about  in  the  more  exposed  situations,  not  consumed  or  decom- 
posed, may  get  mingled  with  the  mud,  silt,  or  sands,  carried  forwards, 
and  finally  deposited.  To  delta  accumulations,  whether  in  lakes  or 
seas,  such  floods  must  often  bring  down  terrestrial  mammals  in  certain 
climates,  mingling  their  remains  with  those  of  many  reptiles. 

Though,  from  their  powers  of  flight  and  consequent  escape,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  birds  caught  by  floods  so  as  to  be  carried 
away,  drowned,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  their  harder  parts 
entombed,  yet,  as  we  do  occasionally,  though  rarely,  find  the  body 
of  a  land  bird  borne  down  a  stream  in  countries  and  at  times  of  the 
year  when  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  shot  or 
otherwise  destroyed  by  man,  perhaps  we  may  look  to  this  cause  as 
one,  however  occasional  and  rare,  by  which  remains  of  birds  may  be 
preserved.  It  is  in  districts  where  great  floods  may  suddenly  rise 
over  very  extensive  flat  lands,  particularly  at  times  when  the  young  of 
many  birds  inhabiting  and  breeding  upon  them  may  be  unable  to  fly  far 
or  at  all,  that  we  anticipate  the  more  frequent  surprises  of  this  kind. 
Land  birds  occasionally  fall  into  lakes  and  perish.  We  have  seen 
instances  in  which  land  birds  chased  by  hawks  have  fallen  into 
lakes.**  Accidents  causing  death  may  also  now  and  then  happen  to  the 
waders  frequenting  the  margins  of  lakes,  as  also  to  birds  which  live  ha- 
bitually on  their  waters,  either  supporting  themselves  by  fishing  in  the 
shallow  parts,  like  the  swans,  or  by  the  aid  also  of  diving,  like  the  duck 
tribe.  The  preservation  of  their  bones,  once  at  the  bottom,  in  lacustrine 
accumulations,  would  be  the  same  as  with  other  animal  remains. 

Under  all  circumstances,  perhaps,  to  floods  passing  over  extensive 

*  flats,  raising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  the  dead  bodies  of  birds  which 

have  perished  by  natural  deaths,  as  their  state  of  decomposition  may 

permit,  or  sweeping  forwards  the  bones  of  others,  not  yet  consumed  by 

scavenger  animals,  we  may  look  for  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  trans- 


« 
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port  by  water  and  entombment  of  the  remains  of  birds  in  the  resulting 
deposits.* 

During  floods  also  conditions  are  very  favourable  to  the  sweeping  off 
of  numerous  insects,  even  those  having  the  power  of  flight  being  caught 
up  in  the  waters  before  they  could  escape.  Multitudes  of  these  insects 
are  no  doubt  consumed  by  fish,  yet  the  remains  of  others  may  readily 
be  so  mingled  up  with  the  sediment  of  the  flood  waters  where  they  can 
deposit  it,  as  to  remain  permanently  encased  by  mud,  silt,  or  sand. 
Seeing  the  avidity  with  which,  in  general,  insects  cast  by  myriads,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  on  the  surface  of  lakes  or  pools  of  water,  are  de- 
voured by  fish,  when  we  discover  their  remains  embedded  in  calcareous 
matter,  as  they  have  been,  we  should  expect  circumstances  ill-suited  to 
the  habits  of  insectivorous  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles.  It  may  be  that  in 
waters  in  certain  pools  or  lakes  charged  with  large  quantities  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  by  means  of  the  needful  carbonic  acid,  the 
latter  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  drive  off  the  insectivorous  fish,  and  pre- 
vent the  breeding  of  insect-eating  aquatic  reptiles,  their  young,  unable 
to  escape  from  the  water,  being  then  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  as  the  fish. 

We  find  the  remains  of  land  molluscs  mingled  with  soils  in  many  lo- 
calities in  sufficient  abundance  to  show  how  capable  the  shells  of  these 
animals  are  of  preservation  when  circumstances  will  permit.  Though 
light  as  regards  the  absolute  weight  of  each  jthell,  the  specific  gravity 
of  land  shells  is  considerable,  more  approaching  that  of  arragonite  than 
of  common  calcareous  spar.f  In  soils,  the  shells  are  ill  placed  for  re- 
sisting decomposition  beyond  9,  certain  amount  of  time,  the  waters  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  readily  percolating  to  them,  so  that  in  such  situa- 
tions they  are,  if  not  lately  embedded,  usually  brittle,  and  not  unfre- 

♦  Neither  should  we  forget,  when  considering  the  manner  in  which  birds*  bones  may 
be  preserved  within  the  boundaries  of  land,  that  the^.  may  get  entangled  among  tra- 
Tertioes,  and  thus  may  be  entombed  in  lines  and  patches  corresponding  with  such  cal- 
careous deposits  as  they  form  in  streamn  or  pools,  as  under  favourable  circumstances 
in  Italy. 

In  the  great  deserts  of  the  world,  birds,  such  as  ostriches,  perishing,  their  remains 
may  be  often  covered  over  by  greit  sand  drifts,  and  reinain  so  long  beneath,  even  sup- 
posing some  change  of  drift  to  evpose  them,  as  to  be  no  longer  available  as  food  to  the 
animals  which  would  otherwise  consume  them.  Some  may  remain  permanently  covered, 
until,  as  previously  mentioned,  bv  a  cliange  of  geological  conditions,  these  deserts  may 
be  again  submerged,  and  their  sands  consolidated  into  rocks. 

t  When  experimenting  some  years  ssiiioe  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  shells,  we  found 
those  of  the  following  land  molluscs  to  he  : — 

Helix  Pomati.1 2  82 

Bulimus  <le<!ollatus 2-85 

un<iatus, 2-85 

Auricula  bovina 2*84 

Helix  citrina,  2'S7 
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qnently  broken.  Among  blown  sands  land  shells  arc  often  abundant, 
some  land  molluscs  especially  delighting  in  such  habitats. 

In  volcanic  countries,  or  those  over  which,  from  their  proximity  to 
such  countries,  volcanic  ashes  may  be  scattered,  and  sometimes  abun- 
dantly, land  shells,  and,  indeed,  various  other  land  animals,  may  be 
completely  covered  over  with  coatings  suflScient  not  only  to  kill  them, 
but  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  their  hard  parts.  The  fall  of  great 
quantities  of  ashes  and  cinders,  discharged  in  some  volcanic  eruption, 
would  appear  to  cause  a  greater  sudden  entombment  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, with  the  probability  of  preserving  their  more  solid  parts  entire, 
than  can  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  water,  even  including  the  moving 
sands  of  deserts.  Volcanic  districts  are,  in  temperate  and  tropical  re- 
gions, often  fertile,  abounding  in  vegetable  and  animal  life,  so  that  in 
regions,  such  as  Sumbawa  and  Java,  for  example,  land  animals,  including 
an  abundance  of  molluscs,  may  be  readily  buried  beneath  discharges  of 
lapilli  and  ash,  such  as  were  vomited  forth  from  the  volcano  of  Tomboro, 
in  Sumbawa,  in  April,  1815.* 

*  The  eruptions  commenced  on  the  5th  April,  and  continued  more  or  less  until  the 
lOth,  when  they  became  more  yiolent.  A  Malay  prahu  was  on  the  11th,  though  distant 
f^om  Sumbawa,  enyeloped  in  utter  darkness  from  the  ashes  in  the  air.  Upon  landing 
afterwards  on  the  island,  the  commander  found  the  country  covered  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  by  ashes  and  cinders ;  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in  sailing  through  the 
cinders  floating  on  the  sea.  At  Macasar,  217  nautical  miles  from  Tomboro,  the  toI- 
canic  discharges  were  heard  to  such  an  extent  that,  supposing  there  was  an  engage- 
ment with  pirates  near  at  hand,  the  East  India  Company's  cruiser,  <*  Benares,"  was 
despatched  with"  troops  on  board  to  look  after  them.  The  foUowing  account,  by  Ihe 
commander  of  the  **  Benares,"  obtained  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  will  show  the  amount 
of  ashes  and  cinders  Tomited  forth : — 

Proceeding  south  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  explosions  heard,  at  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  **the  face  of  the  heavens  to  the  southward  and  westward  had 
assumed  a  dark  aspect,  and  it  was  much  darker  than  when  the  sun  rose ;  as  it  came 
nearer  it  assumed  a  dusky  red  appearance,  and  spread  over  every  part  of  the  heavens ; 
by  ten  it  was  so  dark  that  a  ship  could  hardly  be  seen  a  mile  distant ;  by  eleven  the 
whole  of  the  heavens  was  obscured,  except  a  small  space  towards  the  horizon  to  the 
eastward,  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  came.  The  ashes  now  began  to  faU  in 
^showers,  and  the  appearance  was  altogether  truly  awful  and  alarming.  By  noon  the 
light  that  remained  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  disappeared,  and  complete  dark- 
ness covered  the  face  of  day.  This  continued  so  profound  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  that  I,"  continues  the  commander  of  the  **  Benares,"  **  never  saw  anything  to  equal 
it  in  the  darkest  night;  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  hand  when  held  close  to  the  eyes. 
The  ashes  fell  without  intermission  throughout  the  night,  and  were  so  light  and  subtile 
that,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  spreading  awnings  fore  and  aft  as  much  as 
possible,  they  pervaded  every  part  of  the  ship. 

*'  At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  it  continued  as  dark  as  ever,  but  began  to  clear 
about  half-past  seven,  and  about  eight  o'clock  objects  could  be  faintly  observed  on 

deck.     From   this  time  it   began   to  clear  very  fast The   appearance  of  the 

ship  when  daylight  returned  was  most  singular ;  every  part  being  covered  with  falling 
matter.  It  had  the  appearance  of  calcined  pumice-stone,  nearly  the  colour  of  wood 
ashes ;  it  lay  in  heaps  of  a  foot  in  depth  on  many  parts  of  the  deck,  and  several  tons 
of  it  must  have  been  thrown  overboard;  for  though  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust 
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The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  surface  of  a  country  may  be 
coTered  up  by  the  discharge  of  volcanic  ashes  and  lapiUi,  so  that  various 
works  of  art  and  use  are  preserved  for  our  instruction.     Pompeii  not 
only  shows  us  paintings  still  remaining  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  but 
also  a  great  variety  of  delicate  articles,  extending  to  those  of  the 
women's  dressing-cases.     At  Herculaneum  we  have  even  the  writings 
of  the  time  on  papyri,  in  part  still  legible.     We  see  an  abundance  of 
men's  works  as  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  discharge  of  the  ashes 
and  cinders  upon  them,  and  often  in  a  condition,  after  being  thus  buried 
beneath  mineral  matter,  permeable  to  water,  for  1800  years,  which 
might  not  at  first  be  expected.     So  little  general  injury  seems  to  have 
been  sustained  by  the  town,  even  by  the  shocks  of  explosions  so  near, 
or  earthquake  movements,  that  the  crushing  in  of  house-tops  by  means 
of  the  weight  of  ashes  and  cinder^,  and  the  filling  up  of  all  corners  by 
the  finer  dust,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  effects  produced.     Walking 
in  the  street  of  tombs  at  Pompeii  it  seems  to  require  little  else  than  the 
presence  of  persons  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  place  when  over- 
whelmed by  cinders  and  ashes,  to  have  that  street  presented  to  us  as  it 
appeared  1800  years  since.     As  showing  that  not  only  bones  may  be 
preserved  under  such  conditions,  but  the  form  of  the  flesh  which  clothed 
them,  under  favourable  circumstances,  two  remarkable  instances  have 
occurred  at  Pompeii,  where  parts  of  the  human  form  were  perfectly 
preserved,  the  enveloping  ash  having  sufficiently  consolidated,  before 
the  decomposition  of  the  fleshy  parts,  to  retain  their  external  shape. 
The  thickness  of  the  ashes  and  lapilli  which  covered  up  Stabiae,  Pompeii, 
and  Herculaneum,  in  79,  has  been  estimated  as  varying  from  60  to  112 
feet  in  depth.* 

when  it  fell,  it  was,  when  compressed,  of  considerable  weight.  A  pint  measure  of  it 
weighed  tweWe  ounces  and  three-quarters;  it  was  perfectly  tasteless,  and  did  not 
affect  the  eyes  with  a  painful  sensation ;  had  a  faint  smell,  but  nothing  like  sulphur ; 
when  mixed  with  water  it  formed  a  tenacious  mud  difficult  to  be  washed  off." 

Approaching  Sumbawa  on  the  18th,  the  **  Benares"  encountered  an  immense  quan- 
titj  of  pumice,  mixed  with  numerous  trees  and  logs  with  a  burnt  and  shivered  ap- 
pearance. The  fall  of  ashes  at  Bima,  40  miles  from  the  volcano,  w^s  so  great  as  to 
break  in  the  President's  house  in  many  places.  The  Rajah  of  Saugar  described 
some  of  the  stones  which  fell  there  to  have  been  as  large  as  two  fists,  though  not 
generally  above  the  size  of  walnuts.  A  great  whirlwind  is  mentioned  by  the  Rajah, 
**  which  blew  down  nearly  every  house  in  the  village  of  Saugar,  carrying  the  tops 
and  light  parts  along  with  it.  In  the  part  of  Saugar  adjoining  Tomboro  its  effects 
were  mnch  more  violent,  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  and  carrying  them 
into  the  air,  together  with  men,  houses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else  came  within  its  influ- 
ence." Many  thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  north  and  west 
tides  of  the  peninsula  was  completely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  high  point  of 
land  where  the  village  of  Tomboro  previously  stood,  and  where  a  few  trees  still  re- 
mained.— Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Rafflet. 

*  Danbeny,  **  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit,  1848,  p.  221. 
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There  are  few  things  we  can  consider  more  suddenly  destructive  of 
terrestrial  animal  and  vegetable  life  than  these  great  volcanic  eruptions^ 
particularly  within  areas  where  several  feet  of  lapilli  and  ashes  can  be 
accumulated  over  a  considerable  area  within  a  few  days.  The  whole 
surface  previously  clothed  with  vegetation,  with  a  multitude  of  land 
molluscs  and  insects,  with  many  birds  and  mammals,  may  be  all  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  these  volcanic  products ;  many  of  the  molluscs 
and  insects  close  to  the  plants  on  which  they  may  have  been  feeding. 
In  the  regions  where  bogs  prevail,  large  tracts  of  these  vegetable  accu- 
mulations may  be  buried,  with  any  birds,  insects,  or  molluscs  frequent- 
ing them,  by  a  thick  layer  of  ashes  and  lapilli,  the  consolidation  of 
which,  by  after  geological  causes,  might  produce  the  deceptive  appear- 
ance of  a  molten  rock  having  flowed  over  them  without  prodi}cing  those 
effects  which  would,  under  the  latter  supposition,  have  been  anticipated. 
Indeed,  when  we  have  to  study  the  fossil  vegetation  of  some  regions,  a 
reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  trees  and  even  bogs  may  be 
covered  by  volcanic  ashes  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.* 

In  tideless  seas,  terrestrial  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  borne 
down  floating  on  the  rivers,  necessarily  pass  out  over  the  dense  waters 
of  the  sea  to  various  distances,  according  to  circumstances,  and  may  be 
transported  still  further  than  the  force  of  the  river  waters  have  carried 
them  by  favouring  currents,  should  there  be  such,  or  by  winds,  the 
latter  capable  of  driving  them  about  in  various  directions,  should  they 
change.  The  body  of  a  drowned  animal,  the  decomposition  of  which  is 
suflBciently  advanced  to  give  it  the  specific  gravity  capable  of  floating, 
(and  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  would  float  easier  in  sea  than  in 
fresh  water,  as  regards  its  own  specific  gravity,)  may  be  thus  drifted  a 
considerable  distance  until  eaten,  or  too  much  decomposed  to  float. 
Small  animals  may  be  readily  consumed,  bones  as  well  as  flesh,  by  the 
larger  voracious  fish,  but  the  bones  of  the  larger  mammals  might,  under 
favouring  circumstances,  find  their  way  to  the  bottom,  even  in  deep 
tideless  seas,  like  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  there  mingled  with 
the  remains  of  molluscs  or  other  creatures  inhabiting  the  same  depths. 

The  observer  has,  in  like  manner,  to  consider  the  various  land  plants 
and  trees  wliich  can  be  carried  long  distances,  sometimes  with  live 
creatures  still  upon  them,  parts  of  these  subsequently,  at  least  those 
which  may  escape  the  voracity  of  marine  animals,  scattered  over  various 

*  It  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  eruption  of  Skaptar-jokull  in  1788,  the 
atmosphere  over  Iceland  was  impregnated  with  dust  for  a  long  time.  Traces  of  this 
dust  were  observed  in  Holland.  It  is  evident  that  bogs  in  Iceland  may  readily  l>ecome 
buricMl  beneath  volcanic  ashes  and  cinders  under  such  conditions.  We  may  take  the 
great  explosion  of  the  Souffrier,  in  Guadaloupe,  in  1812,  as  an  example  of  the  destruction 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  a  considerable  covering  of  both  in  many  places  in  a 
tropical  region.  It  was  during  this  eruption  that  ashes  were  conveyed  to  Barbiidoes 
by  nn  upper  current  of  wind,  opposite  to  the  Trade  Wind. 
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depths  of  the  sea  bottom,  many  a  floating  log  of  wood  seized  upon  after 
%  time  by  marine  animals,  and  either  bored  into  or  covered  by  them  as 
their  habits  may  be.  It  will  require  little  attention  to  see  how  often 
the  dead  shells  of  land  molluscs  thus  get  thrust  out  seawards,  their 
aiodee  of  floatation  at  first  being  such  as  to  keep  them  above  water. 
How  long  they  retain  the  positions  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it  will 
be  observed,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  sea  surface  at  the  time. 
If,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  weather  which  may  have  caused  floods 
in  the  interior  of  adjoining  lands,  lifting  off  the  dead  shells  from  the 
low  grounds  in  multitudes,  the  sea  be  moderately  calm,  the  land  shells 
will  be  carried  on  with  the  river  waters,  but  if  there  be  a  breaking  sea 
they  soon  get  upset  and  sink. 

In  such  situations  we  have  also  to  regard  the  mingling  of  detrital 
with  organic  matter,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  pushing  forward  of 
the  sands  and  gravel  on  the  bottom  of  the  rivers.  Many  a  drowned 
animal  may  thus  become  mixed  up  with  the  delta  advance,  and  many  a 
river  and  land  mollusc  be  included  amid  the  general  subaqueous  drift. 
Trees  often  get  entangled  and  buried  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  floated  off 
seaward. 

Thus  in  tideless  seas  we  have  the  ready  means  of  transporting  terres- 
trial and  fluviatile  vegetable  and  animal  remains  to  various  distances 
seaward,  some,  under  favourable  circumstances,  capable  of  being  embed- 
ded in  marine  deposits  at  various  depths,  while  others  are  included  amid 
the  detrital  accumulations  formed  by  the  action  of  the  rivers,  thrusting 
oat  silt,  sand  and  gravel  from  the  shores,  not  forgetting  any  calcareous 
deposits  which  may  sometimes  be  added. 

In  estuaries  we  obtain  a  state  of  things  somewhat  different.     In  them 

a  check  is  afforded  to  all  borne  floating  out  by  rivers  at  each  flood  tide, 

30  that  when  great  freshets  prevail  in  the  rivers,  all  caught  up  by  the 

floods  in  the  interior  and  floated  off  low  grounds,  .or  borne  to  the  main 

streams  by  tributaries,  are  arrested  in  their  progress.      The  floating 

bodies  of  animals,  trees,  and  smaller  plants,  are  thus  not  permitted  to 

escape  directly  seaward,  but  are  lifted  by  the  height  of  the  tide  over 

any  low  grounds  bordering  the  estuary,  these  flats,  at  such  times,  being 

more  than  commonly  covered  with  water.     When  the  ebb  tide  lowers 

the  waters,  the  various  substances  floated  over  the  estuary  lowlands  not 

infrequently  remain  upon  them,  more  particularly  if  any  wind  prevailing 

at  the  time  forces  them  on  the  edges  of  the  flooded  lands.     There  is 

often  a  curious  mixture   of  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  estuary,  and   more 

marine  animal  and  vegetable  remains  scattered  over  the  estuary  flats 

after  such  floods,  more  particularly  should  it  happen,  as  it  sometimes 

does  on  the  western  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  that  a  heavy  gale, 

accompanied  by  much  rain,  occurs  at  a  time  of  spring  tides,  so  that  the 

high  tides  combined  with  an  on-shore  wind,  raising  the  sea  waters  still 

10 
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higher,  are  met  hy  strong  freshets  from  the  land.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  fringes  of  estuary  fuci,  mingled  with  land  plants,  estuary 
crustaceans,  and  molluscs  and  land  shells,  with  here  and  there  the  re- 
mains of  some  creature,  more  strictly  marine,  are  familiar  to  all  visiting 
estuaries. 

Although  amid  the  deltas  of  rivers  delivering  their  waters  into  tideleas 
seas,  among  the  lagoons  formed  and  the  coasts  adjoining,  there  may  be 
variable  mixtures  of  fresh  and  sea  waters,  affording  proper  places  for 
the  growth  and  increase  of  vegetables  and  animals  fitted  for  living  in 
brackish  water,  the  conditions  are  different  from  those  of  an  estuary. 
In  the  one  case  the  waters  are  stationary,  except  so  far  as  floods  from 
the  interior  may  force  forward  an  extra  amount  of  fresh  water,  or  a 
prevailing  on-shore  wind  may  drive  in  a  greater  volume  of  sea  water ; 
while  in  the  other,  large  tracts  are  sometimes  bare  at  one  time  and 
covered  by  water  at  another,  the  amount  of  the  saline  mixture  being 
variable  also,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  tide  and  the  volume  of  fresh 
water  falling  for  the  time  into  the  estuary.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  observer  should  not  consider  as  an  estuary  one  of  those 
great  indentations  of  a  coast,  commonly  termed  an  ^^  arm  of  the  sea," 
and  which  is  but  the  consequence  of  the  sea  level  cutting  a  previously 
formed  inequality  of  the  land  surface,  not  unfrequently  the  prolongation 
of  some  valley.  No  doubt  the  one  kind  of  coast  may  sometimes  shade 
into  the  other,  but  as  regards  the  kind  of  life  inhabiting  estuaries,  we 
^should  consider  brackish  water  as  essential  to  the  latter,  at  all  events 
to  such  an  extent  that  at  low  tide  a  river,  the  waters  of  which  become 
firesh  or  brackish,  should  occupy  the  channel  left. 

Under  the  conditions  of  an  estuary  silting  up  in  the  manner  previously 
noticed  (p.  108,)  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  the  molluscs  and  other 
creatures  inhabiting  different  surfaces,  or  small  depths  beneath  them, 
died,  such  harder  parts  of  them  as  might  be  preserved  remaining  at 
levels  corresponding  with  such  surfaces,  mingled  here  and  there  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  with  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  drifted  as 
above  mentioned.  An  observer  will  do  well  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  an  estuary  surface  may  vary  at  the  same 
time  as  to  the  animal  life  existing  upon  it,  from  the  creatures  inhabiting 
the  little  rills  of  water  which  only  get  checked  at  spring  tides,  otherwise 
meandering  amid  the  higher  estuary  mud  or  clay-flats,  to  those  in  or 
upon  the  sands  in  the  more  exposed  situations,  covered  by  the  tide. 

The  manner  in  which  terrestrial  aQimals  may  become  caught  in  the 
softer  places  should  also  receive  attention,  especially  where  springs, 
beneath  silt  and  sand,  form  quaking  or  quick  sands  which  engulf  them, 
their  bones  remaining  after  the  flesh  has  been  consumed  by  the  scavenger 
animals,  readily  finding  their  way  amid  such  soft  ground.  An  observer 
should  by  no  means  neglect  the  foot-prints  of  terrestrial  animals,  nor 
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indeed  of  any  leaving  marks  or  trails,  such  having  lately^  and  very 
deservedly,  become  of  geological  importance.  These  foot-prints  are 
often  excellently  well  preserved  upon  the  mud  or  clay-iBats,  or  gently 
sloping  grounds  of  estuaries.  Very  many  estuaries  around  the  British 
Islands  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  mixed  foot- 
prints of  birds  and  mammals  upon  the  mud  or  clay,  more  especially 
daring  the  heats  of  summer,  and  at  neap  tides,  when  extensive  surfaces 
covered  at  spring  tides,  may  be  bare  and  exposed  to  the  drying  influence 
of  the  sun.  We  have  often  seen  the  foot-prints  of  common  gulls,  where 
these  birds  have  been  busy  around  some  mollusc,  crustacean,  or  fish 
drifted  on  shore,  sufficiently  in  a  fresh  state  for  their  food,  most  beauti- 
fully impressed  upon  clay  or  mud,  hard  dried  by  the  sun,  the  courses 
of  the  birds,  sometimes  single,  at  others  in  pairs  or  more  numerous,  in 
search  of  more  food,  equally  well  marked,  and  again  other  confused 
foot-prints  where  such  new  food  was  found.  In  the  same  way  the  tracks 
of  other  birds  are  common,  crossed  here  and  there  by  those  of  rabbits, 
hares,  stoats,  and  weasels,  and  occasionally  of  dogs.  In  some  localities, 
after  an  area  of  mud  or  clay  thus  trod  upon  during  the  difference  of 
time  between  the  springs  and  the  neap  tides,  has  been  well  dried  by  the 
heats  of  the  summer  sun,  deep  cracks  formed  in  clay  by  the  loss  of 
moiBture,  pieces  of  the  most  instructive  kind  may  with  care  be  taken 
away,  farther  dried  and  preserved,  and  even  baked  into  a  brick-substance, 
if  the  composition  of  the  clay  be  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  Mingled 
with  these  marks  we  have  often  also  the  trails  of  molluscs,  as  also  those 
of  estuary  crustaceans,  striving  to  regain  the  water,  after  finding  them- 
selves left  by  the  tide. 

It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  rise  of  the  tides  over  this,  for 
the  time,  somewhat  hard  surface,  marked  by  the  foot-prints  and  trails 
of  diflferent  animals,  would  entirely  obliterate  all  traces  of  them.  How 
far  this  may  be  effected  will,  however,  depend  upon  circumstances.  If 
the  rise  of  the  tides  from  neaps  to  springs  were  accompanied  by  much  rip- 
ple or  waves  from  winds,  it  would  scarcely  be  anticipated  that  the  fine 
detritus  constituting  the  mud  or  clay  would  not,  when  remoistened,  be 
readily  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  so  that  all  traces  of  foot- 
prints and  trails  would  be  removed.  In  all  situations  where  such  ripple 
or  waves  could  be  felt  this  would  be  expected.  All  parts  of  estuaries 
are  rarely  exposed  to  such  influences  at  the  same  time :  many  a  nook 
remains  tranquil ;  and  in  those  where  the  accumulation  of  detritus  is  in 
progress,  films  or  fine  layers  of  mud  succeed  each  other,  and  if  one 
becomes  hardened  before  another  is  deposited,  a  line  of  separation  more 
or  less  permanent  may  be  established  between  them.  That  this  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  happen,  is  proved  by  being  sometimes 
able  to  separate  the  layers  from  each  other,  after  careful  drying,  so 
that  foot-prints  are  seen  upon  many  surfaces,  beneath  each  other.     We 
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have  been  fortunate  in  this  respect  with  some  portions  of  sun-dried  mud 
of  the  Severn  estuary ;  and  Mr.  Lyell  has  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
which  the  foot-prints  of  the  sandpiper  {Tringa  minuta)  are  not  only 
preserved  in  the  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (a  locality  so  favourable, 
from  its  tides,  for  the  exposure  of  much  ground  at  the  neaps),  but  also 
repeated  upon  the  different  layers  of  accumulation. 

In  some  estuaries,  long  necks  of  sands  and  sand  hills  so,  in  part,  cross 
their  mouths,  that  bays  of  still  or  comparatively  still  water,  occasionally 
of  considerable  area,  occur  behind  them,  the  main  streams  of  tide  flow- 
ing elsewhere.  Let  us  assume,  for  illustration,  that  fig.  50  (p.  82) 
represents  some  estuary  of  this  kind,  and  that,  instead  of  a  shingle 
beach,  (2  is  a  tract  of  sandhills,  perhaps  extending  several  miles  in 
length,  then  e  would  be  the  kind  of  bay  noticed,  left  in  comparative  quiet, 
as  regards  the  stream  of  tide,  flowing  chiefly  on  the  opposite  coast. 
Much  would  of  course  depend  upon  conditions  as  to  the  kind  of  deposit, 
effected  at  e,  but  imder  the  supposition  that  the  set  of  the  tides  was 
such  as  not  to  cause  a  sweep  of  the  stream  round  this  bay,  it  would  be 
favourable  for  the  occasional  deposit  of  the  finer  sediment  or  mud  borne 
down  the  river,  /,  by  floods.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  exposed  to 
the  drift  of  sand  from  the  sandhills,  d.  In  such  localities,  we  have  seen 
the  foot-prints  of  mammals  and  birds,  hardened  in  the  sun,  well  strewed 
over  by  the  drift  sand  from  the  sandhills ;  and  it  should  be  observed, 
that  the  same  winds  which  were  powerful  enough  to  disturb  the  sandhills 
and  cause  the  drift,  would  be  prevented  by  the  shelter  afforded  behind 
the  same  hills  from  disturbing  the  bay  waters  near  shore,  these  waters 
being  under  the  lee  of  the  sandhills,  so  that  even  in  the  shore  and 
shallow  waters  the  sand  may  be  drifted  over  the  mud  or  clay,  filling  up 
the  hollows  of  the  foot-prints.  How  far  any  alternate  layers  of  this 
kind  may  remain  undisturbed,  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 

Should  the  general  surface  of  the  land  be  subsiding  gradually,  as 
regards  the  sea  level,  it  will  be  obvious  that  great  estuaries  may  present 
conditions  highly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  foot-prints  of 
animals,  the  actual  remains  of  which,  amid  the  detrital  accumulations, 
may  be  most  rare.  Many  aquatic  birds  frequenting  estuaries  at  parti- 
cular times,  often  when  driven  to  seek  their  food  in  such  situations,  from 
tempestuous  weather  in  their  more  common  sea  haunts,  may  thus  leave 
their  foot-prints,  the  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  whose  bones  in 
the  estuary  deposits  themselves  would  be  of  the  most  rare  kind,  indeed 
not  to  be  expected,  except  under  the  accident  of  some  individual  being 
killed  when  up  the  estuary.  With  the  more  truly  estuary  birds,  those 
which  build  and  commonly  live  on  estuary  shores,  the  case  might  be 
different.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  land  descending,  we  might  have  sands  abundantly  thrust  for- 
ward over  clay  with  foot-prints  and  trails.     A  lowering  of  a  mass  of 
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sandhills,  partly  barring  the  mouth  of  an  estuary,  would  at  once  place 
much  arenaceous  matter  within  the  transporting  influence  of  the  tidal 
waters,  to  be  drifted  over  mud-flats,  formed  previously  behind  them. 
In  some  regions,  the  mass  of  sand,  eithei:  accumulated  as  partial  and 
snbaerial  bars,  or  more  gathered  together  by  the  sides  of  estuary 
mouths,  to  be  again  thrown  into  tides,  however  eventually  other  sand- 
hills and  tracts  might  arise  (conditions  continuing  favourable),  would  be 
considerable. 

That  the  remains  of  cetaceans  should  be  found  amid  estuary  accumu- 
lations, as  also  those  of  numerous  fish,  some  of  them  more  known  as 
purely  marine  than  estuary,  will  not  surprise  those  who  may  have  seen 
the  porpoises  dashing  up  the  estuaries  of  our  coasts  in  chase  of  fish 
which  they  have  driven  before  them,  and  their  occasional  entanglement 
in  shoal  waters,  when  left  by  a  quick-falling  tide.  Other  cetaceans  also 
get  sonietimes  stranded.  It  is  more  common  to  find  the  chased  fish, 
especially  the  small  fry,  driven  on  shore.  The  birds,  no  doubt,  then 
pick  up  the  fish  abundantly,  so  that  only  a  minor  portion  may  leave 
their  hard  remains ''for  entombment,  and  doubtless,  also,  the  cetaceans 
often  escape  in  the  pools  where  they  may  be  caught,  upon  the  rise  of  the 
tide,  but  there  are  still  many  chances  for  the  preservation  of  the  harder 
parts  of  these  animals  amid  estuary  accumulations,  which  should  not  be 
neglected. 

It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  sea,  looking  at  the  evidence 
afforded  us  by  the  various  fossiliferous  rocks  of  different  geological  ages, 
that  we  should  look  for  the  preservation  of  the  great  mass  of  animal 
remains  amid  the  detrital  and  chemical  deposits  of  the  time.  We  have 
seen  that,  by  means  of  rivers  and  winds,  various  plants  and  animals,  or 
their  parts,  may  be  borne  into  the  sea,  and  that  in  estuaries  we  may 
have  the  conditions  for  a  mixture  of  terrestrial  and  marine  remains,  and 
of  others  suited  especially  to  such  situations.  In  respect  to  estuaries, 
some  so  gradually  change  into  arms  of  the  sea,  to  be  seen  on  the  large 
scale  in  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  situations,  and 
equally  well  in  numerous  localities  of  far  less  area,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Severn  es- 
tuary, that  no  marked  distinctions  can  be  drawn  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  coasts  of  the  world  generally,  we  not  only 
have  to  regard  all  the  modifications  for  the  existence  of  marine  animal 
life  arising  from  the  more  or  less  exposed  or  sheltered  situations  of 
headlands,  bays,  and  other  forms  of  shore,  but  also  the  mingling  of  fresh 
waters  with  the  sea  under  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  drain- 
age of  the  land  is  thrown  seaward.  Let  us  consider  the  modifications 
of  condition  for  the  existence  and  entombment  of  marine  animal  life 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Baffin's  Bay.     First,  there  is  the  difference  of  cli- 
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mate,  producing  modifications  of  no  slight  order,  more  especiallj  in 
moderate  depths.  From  Cape  Horn  to  the  West  India  Islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  an  unbroken  oceanic  coast, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  tides,  upon  which  bodies  of  fresh  water  are 
thrown  by  drainage  channels  in  difierent  places,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  the  Tocantins,  the  Ama- 
lons,  and  the  Orinoco  rivers,  delivering  the  portion  of  rains  and  melted 
snows  not  taken  up  by  the  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  required  for 
the  adjustment  of  springs  or  other  interior  conditions  of  a  large  part 
of  South  America.  After  a  line  of  coast  little  broken  by  rivers,  we 
find  extensive  estuary  conditions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  and  not  far 
beyond  Lake  Mirim,  about  100  miles  long,  a  body  of  water  apparently 
out  off  from  the  ocean  by  coast  action,  and  draining  into  another  lake 
or  lagoon,  Lago  de  los  Patos,  having  a  channel  still  open  to  the  main 
sea,  and  about  150  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  50 
miles.  In  these  two  bodies  of  water,  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  ad- 
joining land,  there  are  necessarily  modifications  of  the  ocean  conditions 
for  life,  and  for  the  entombment  of  its  remains  outside  in  the  main  sea. 
A  range  of  coast  succeeds,  into  which  comparatively  small  rivers  discharge 
themselves,  until  the  San  Francisco  presents  itself,  and  so  on  afterwards 
until  the  mouths  of  the  Para  and  Amazons  join  in  forming  (and  in- 
cluding between  them  the  Island  of  Marajo)  great  estuary  conditions, 
the  tides  being  felt  up  the  latter  river,  it  is  stated,  600  miles,  so  that 
there  are  several  in  the  river  at  the  same  time. 

The  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  present  us  with  delta-form  accumulations, 
and  then  comes  the  Caribbean  Sea,  influenced  by  the  ponded-back 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  a  kind  of  tideless  sea  shades  into 
one  where  the  tides  are  more  felt.  More  northerly,  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
seen,  transporting  warmer  waters  to  colder  regions,  and  skirted  by  a 
shore,  marked  by  a  line  of  lagoons  for  above  200  miles  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  one  of  them  named  the  Indian  River,  about  110  miles  in  length, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  6  miles ;  another,  the  Mosquito  Lagoon,  being 
about  60  miles  long,  with  the  like  extreme  breadth.  Thence  a  muck- 
indented  shore,  on  the  minor  scale,  continues  until  we  come  to  Cape 
Fear  (Carolina),  where  the  lagoon  conditions  obtain,  a  kind  of  barrier, 
broken  by  passages  termed  inlets^  permitting  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
sea  waters.  In  Core,  Pamlico,  Albemarle,  and  Currituck  Sounds,  we 
find  a  great  body  of  water  of  an  irregular  shape,  measuring  along  the 
line  of  barrier  separating  them,  except  where  broken  by  inlets  from  the 
ocean,  about  160  miles  in  length.  Rivers  drain  into  this  body  of  water 
in  various  directions,  so  that  estuary  conditions  obtain  in  different  places, 
while  the  great  barrier  banks,  a  point  of  one  of  which  forms  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  place  it  under  a  modification  of  the  conditions  outside  in  the  main 
More  northward,  we  obtain  the  great  indentation  of  the  Chesa- 
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peake  Bay,  with  its  ;ninor  breaks  into  the  land,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Potomac ;  and  then  the  Delaware  Bay,  with  its  river  extending  inland, 
the  lagoon  coast  and  its  inlets  continuing  from  Cape  Charles  (north  en« 
trance  of  Chesapeake  Bay)  towards  the  Delaware,  and  from  near  Cape 
Maiy  (Delaware  Bay)  about  85  miles  to  the  northward.  Next  follows 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  modifications  arising  from  the  shelter 
of  Long  Island  up  the  sound  at  its  back,  the  lagoon  character  still  ap- 
parent on  part  of  its  ocean  coast.  After  shores  variously  indented,  we 
reach  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with*all  the  modifications  due  to  the  great  rise 
of  tide  (p.  103)  at  its  northern  extremities.  This  is  succeeded  by  the 
great  estuary  conditions  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  finally  the  large  in- 
daitations  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Strait,  and  Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait,  and 
aU  the  other  channels  of  the  cold  regions  of  North  America  communi- 
cating with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  impossible,  when  directing  our  attention  to  this  long  line  of 
coast,  so  variously  modified  in  character,  and  necessarily  so  different  in 
climate,  not  -to  see  how  very  modified  must  also  be  the  conditions  for 
the  existence  of  life  and  the  preservation  of  any  of  its  harder  parts. 
One  contemporaneous  coating  of  sedimentary  or  chemically  deposited 
matter  must  include  the  remains  of  very  different  creatures,  either  living 
upon  or  in  the  surface  accumulations,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  drifted  into  it  from  the  land.  The  molluscs  inhabiting 
the  coasts  of  the  cold  regions  would  be  expected  to  differ  materially 
firom  those  in  the  tropics,  and  the  plants  and  terrestrial  animals  and 
amphibious  creatures  of  the  latter  would  vary  from  those  in  the  former. 
The  organic  remains  buried  in  the  deposits  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  though 
entombed  at  the  same  time  as  those  in  Baffin's  Bay,  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  offer  the  same  characters. 

If,  instead  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  we  look  to  the  western, 
the  first  marked  difference  which  presents  itself  is  the  absence  of  great 
rivers  up  the  whole  of  the  southern  continent,  and  the  connecting  land 
joining  it  with  the  wide-spread  northern  part.  Numerous  sheltered 
situations  are  to  be  found  amid  the  islands  and  inlets  extending  from 
Cape  Horn  to,  and  including,  the  island  of  Chiloe ;  after  which,  for 
about  6000  miles  of  coast,  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  shores  are 
little  broken  by  indentations,  except  at  Guayaquil  and  Panama,  and  do 
not  present  a  single  estuary  of  importance  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent.  The  mixture  of  fresh  water  with  the  oceans  on  either  side 
is  very  different,  as  are  also  the  conditions  for  estuary  life  and  the 
transport  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  organic  remains  for  entombment 
in  die  coast  sedimentary  accumulations.  Even  after  we  have  passed 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  Colorado,  delivering  its  waters  at  its 
head,  there  is,  for  abont  2000  miles,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Vancouver's 
Island,  a  slightly  indented  coast  and  a  minor  discharge  of  drainage 
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waters,  with  the  exception  of  those  delivered  by  the  Columbia  or  Oregon. 
Subsequently,  more  northward,  for  about  800  miles,  islands  and  inlets 
are  common,  offering  modifications  for  the  existence  of  marine  life,  as 
regards  shelter  and  exposure  to  waves  produced  by  winds,  to  Sitka 
Island  and  Cross  Sound.  After  which  comes  the  variously  indented 
coast  extending  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  so  on  to  Behring's  Straits. 

Though  we  have  the  same  range  through  climates,  the  character  of 
the  two  coasts  of  the  American  continent  varies  so  materially  that  we 
can  scarcely  but  expect  very  Important  modifications,  as  well  in  the  life 
as  in  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed.  We  have  not 
only  to  regard  the  very  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  fresh  waters 
discharged  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  with  its  consequences,  but  also 
the  ponded  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  their  continuation  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  with  the  result,  the  Gulf  Stream,  on  the  one  side  and 
not  on  the  other,  not  neglecting  the  important  difference  presented  by 
the  great  mediterranean  sea  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Baffin's  Bay  on  the 
east,  and  the  kind  of  coast  found  on  the  west.  To  this  should  also  be 
added  the  great  barrier  offered  by  America  to  the  passage  of  tropical 
marine  animals  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. "*" 

It  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  great  modification  of  conditions  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Pacific.  Though  a  great  portion  of  the  drainage 
of  Asia  is  disposed  of  in  other  directions,  the  surplus  waters  of  a  large 
area  still  find  their  way  to  the  east  coast.-  The  Saghalian  River  throws 
its  waters,  derived  from  a  considerable  area,  behind  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  to  be  driven  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  on  the  north,  or  the 
Japan  Sea  on  the  south,  as  the  case  may  be ;  both  these  seas,  to  a 
certain  extent,  separated  from  the  main  ocean  by  the  range  of  islands, 
composed  of  the  Kourile  and  Japanese  islands,  extending  from  Kamt- 
schatka  to  Corea,  the  Japan  Sea  especially,  from  the  great  mass  of 
island  land  interposing  between  it  and  the  Pacific,  offering  the  character 
of  a  mediterranean  sea. 

Proceeding  southerly,  we  arrive  at  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  receives  the 
abundant  drainage  effected  by  the  Hoang  Ho  and  its  tributaries,  and 

*  According  to  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  of  362  species  of  molluscs  in  the  AUantic  and 
Great  Oceans,  there  is  only  one  common  to  both,  Siphonaria  Lessoni,  Of  these  862 
species,  omitting  the  last,  156  belong  to  the  Atlantic,  and  205  to  the  Great  Ocean.  He 
also  remarks  that,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  American  continent  be  compared,  the  propor- 
tion, in  the  Atlantic,  of  gasteropod  to  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  is  85  to  71,  while  in 
the  Pacific,  it  is  129  to  76.  Of  95  genera  considered  to  be  proper  to  the  shores  of  South 
America,  45  only  are  common  to  the  two  seas.  This  M.  d'Orbigny  attributes  to  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  west  side,  the  Cordilleras  rising  near  that  coast,  and  rocks  being 
more  numerous  than  sandy  shores,  so  that  gasteropods  would  be  expected  to  be  more 
common,  while  the  Atlantic  coasts  present  mud,  silt,  and  sand  in  great  abundance,  with 
gently  sloping  shores  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  length. — Recherches  sur  le*  loU  qui  PrS- 
9ident  d  la  DittrUmtion  dtt  MoUutque  COtiers  Marint.  Comptet  Renduei,  toI.  xix.  (Not. 
1844).     Ann,  de$  Science*  XaiureUe*,  Third  Series,  toL  iii.  p.  198  (1815). 
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more  sontherljr  still  we  find  the  body  of  fresh  water  discharged  into  the  sea 
bj  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Thence,  to  the  south,  until  the  Si-kiang,  with  its 
tributaries,  presents  itself  in  the  Canton  estuary,  comparatively  minor 
rivers  flow  into  the  ocean,  the  coast  being  much  indented,  smaller  rivers 
and  streams  often  discharging  in  the  upper  part  of  the  indentations. 

The  Island  of  Hainan,  with  the  great  promontory  stretching  to  meet 
it  from  the  main  Chinese  land,  forms  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  into  which 
the  San-koi  and  other  rivers  discharge  their  waters.  The  amount  of 
fresh  water  poured  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cochin  China 
is  subsequently  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  is  not  until  we  arrive  at 
the  delta  of  the  Maikiang  or  Camboja  that  the  sea  is  much  influenced 
by  the  influx  of  fresh  waters,  an  influence  again,  however,  to  be  repeated 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Meinam,  a 
river  remarkably  parallel  with  the  Maikiang  for  about  700  miles,  the 
latter  holding  a  singularly  straight  course,  as  a  whole,  to  the  N.N.E., 
for  about  1750  miles.*  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
formed  by  the  Malayan  promontory,  throws  no  important  body  of  fresh 
waters  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  main  river. 

From  Kamtschatka  nearly  to  the  equator,  we  thus  have  a  continental 
barrier,  for  the  most  part  not  wanting  in  the  outflow  of  bodies  of  fresh 
water,  sufficient  to  produce  marked  influences  on  parts  of  the  coasts, 
and  consequently  upon  the  conditions  under  which  animal  life  may  exist 
along  it,  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  plants  and  animals  be 
drifted  outwards  into  any  sedimentary  or  chemical  deposits  now  forming 
adjoining  it.  Minor  portions  of  the  ocean  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
separated  off  by  islands,  the  range  of  the  Philippines  and  Borneo,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  tending  to  portion  ofi"  the  ocean  down  to 
the  equator,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  a  marked  modification  of  physical 
conditions  is  observable  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

From  the  equator  southward  we  have  no  longer  a  mass  of  unbroken 
land  on  the  west  to  compare  with  the  continuous  continent  of  America 
on  the  east.  A  barrier  to  the  free  passage  of  the  tropical  animal  life, 
supposing  other  conditions  equal,  is  not  presented  on  the  west.  Al- 
though much  land  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  mass  of  Aus- 
tralia not  so  very  materially  of  less  area  than  that  of  Europe,  and  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea  exposing  no  inconsiderable  surfaces,  there  are  channels 
of  water  amid  them  permitting  tropical  marine  creatures  to  extend  them- 
selves under  fitting  circumstances.  Though,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  various  islands  may  not  ofier  areas  sufficient  for  the  accumu- 
lation and  discharge  of  fresh  waters  equal  in  one  locality  to  some  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world,  collectively  they  embody  conditions  for  the 

*  CoDsidering  the  inference  to  be  correct,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  the  Latchou  is 
the  upper  part  of  the  Maikiang. 
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outflow  of  much  fresh  water  around  many  of  them,  so  that  estuary  and 
brackish  water  conditions  obtain,  and  consequently  physical  circum- 
stances fitted  for  the  modification  of  life.  So  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia  is  concerned,  it  presents  about  2000  miles  of  shore  not  more 
broken  or  affording  more  fresh  water  than  the  opposite  coast  of  South 
America.  The  western  part  of  the  Pacific  differs  from  the  eaatem  por- 
tion in  the  multitude  of  points  and  small  areas  through  which  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  reaches  the  atmosphere,  productive  of  a  combination  of  in- 
fluences affecting  animal  life  and  the  accumulation  of  its  harder  remains. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
server to  the  material  changes  which  would  be  effected  if,  by  any  of  those 
alterations  of  the  level  of  sea  and  land  which  the  study  of  geology  teaches 
may  be  reckoned  by  differences  very  far  exceeding  the  depths  required, 
channels  of  communication  were  established  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  by  a  sufficient  subsidence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or 
the  communication  cut  off  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  by  an 
uprise  of  the  land  and  sea  bottom  between  Australia  and  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  one  stretching  through  Timor,  Floris,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 
K  the  multitude  of  oceanic  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific  did  not  too 
much  break  up  currents,  we  may  suppose  a  certain  amount  of  ponding 
up  of  waters  inside  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
somewhat  resembling  that  now  effected  behind  the  West  India  Islands, 
with  perhaps  also  a  modification  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  escaping  along  the 
coast  of  China.  Startling  as,  at  first  sight,  such  changes  may  appear, 
the  geological  student  has  to  accustom  himself  to  consider  modifications 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  elevations  and  depressions  of 
a  far  more  extended  kind,  when  he  comes  to  reason  upon  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  mineral  and  organic  matter 
constituting  rocks,  formed  at  various  geological  periods. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  we  have  shores  confined  to  the  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions.  For  nearly  2000  miles  the  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cape 
Leeuwin  to  Cape  Bougainville,  presents  us  with  no  known  great  river 
pouring  out  a  volume  of  water  sufficient  to  influence  an  extended  area. 
The  same  with  the  island  range  of  Timor,  Floris,  Java,  and  Sumatra, 
and  up  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  the  head  of  the  Grulf  of  Martaban,  where 
the  Irawady  thrusts  out  its  delta  and  discharges  a  volume  of  fresh  water, 
the  drainage  of  a  largo  area.  From  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
no  important  amount  of  fresh  water  is  carried  out  into  the  sea.  The 
great  volume  thrown  into  the  sea  by  this  river  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, (p.  110.)  Hence  to  Cape  Comorin  we  find  rivers  of  varied  magni- 
tude, the  most  important  of  which  are,  proceeding  southwards,  the 
Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  Kistna,  and  Coleroon,  draining,  with  minor 
streams,  the  great  area  of  Southern  India.  As  a  whole,  the  Bengal  Sea 
and  Martaban  Gulf  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  water,  the 
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discharge  of  which  conveys  a  mass  of  detritus  into  the  sea,  and  produces 
conditions  in  the  waters  and  the  sea  bottom,  which,  beyond  Cape  Como- 
rin,  are  not  found  for  about  1000  miles,  until  we  reach  the  Gulf  of  Gam- 
bay,  into  which  the  Nerbudda  and  other  rivers  discharge  themselves. 
We  find  another  volume  of  fresh  water  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  Indus, 
still  more  northerly,  after  which  we  obtain  the  moderate  outflow  of  fresh 
water  of  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  the  great  indentation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Oman,  and  in  its  continuation  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  nearly  dry  coast  of 
Arabia,  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  its  long-continued  indentation,  the  Red 
Sea.  From  Gape  Guardafui  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  for  about  4400 
miles,  the  sea  seems  little  influenced  by  any  considerable  discharge  of 
fresh  water  on  the  coast,  excepting  in  such  places  as  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi  and  two  or  three  other  localities. 

Looking  at  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  whole,  any  influences  upon  marine 
animal  life  from  fresh  waters  poured  into  the  sea,  with  the  greater  amount 
of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  plants  and  animals  drifted  into  the  ocean  by 
rivers,  would  be  chiefly  found  in  the  Bengal  Sea  (including  the  Martaban 
Gulf),  and  upon  the  northeast  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  with  one 
or  two  places  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Excepting  Madagascar 
and  Ceylon,  the  area  occupied  by  islands  is  inconsiderable.  The  coasts 
bounding  it  on  the  east  are  those  chiefly  of  considerable  islands  (the  mass 
of  Australia  better  deserving  the  name  of  continent),  so  that  in  the  tro- 
pical regions  there  is  a  free  communication  by  means  of  sea  channels  with 
the  Pacific.  On  the  west,  Africa  bars  all  direct  communication  with  the 
Atlantic,  though  at  the  same  time  the  region  terminated  by  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Gape  Agulhas,  trends  southward,  so  comparatively  little 
southward  of  the  tropics,  and  currents  (p.  117)  so  set  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  round  Gape  Agulhas  and  up  the  southwestern  coast  of  Africa, 
that  there  is  no  great  land  boundary  between  tropical  marine  life  in  the 
one  ocean  and  the  other.*  The  Indian  Ocean  is  now  cut  ofi"  from  marine 
communication  from  northern  regions  (however  this  may  have  been  ef- 
fected in  former  geological  times,  even  as  late  as  the  tertiary  period,  by 
means  of  waters  uniting  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas),  while  it  is 
well  open  to  all  marine  life  which  may  enter  it,  under  fitting  conditions, 
from  the  south ;  and  herein  it  differs  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
which  range  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Polar  regions. 

In  the  run  of  the  African  coast  which  bounds  the  Atlantic  for  so  long 
a  distance  on  the  east,  fresh  waters  flowing  outwards  through  great  drain- 
age channels  seem  chiefly  to  occur  at  the  Orange  River,  the  Noursc,  the 
Coanza,  and  the  Gongo,  or  Zaire,  on  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  at  the 

*  I>ae  regard  has,  howeyer,  to  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  current,  considered 
to  be  that  of  the  mean' of  the  ocean,  which  flows  for  some  distance  up  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  also  to  that  stated  to  run  from  the  south  end 
of  AMca  some  way  up  the  eastern  coast. 
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Qaorra,  Gambia,  and  Senegal,  on  the' north.  The  coast  northward  of 
the  Senegal  bounds  for  about  1000  miles  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  African  Desert  on  the  other.  From  the  Desert  to  Cape 
Spartel  minor  streams  only  fall  into  the  sea.  The  great  indentation  of 
the  Mediterranean  then  succeeds. 

The  European  rivers  discharged  into  the  Atlantic,  or  the  tidal  seas 
and  channels  communicating  with  it,  are  inconsiderable  streams  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  rivers  of  the  world ;  indeed  a  large  portion  of  the 
European  drainage  finds  its  way  into  the  Mediterranean,.  Black,  Caspian, 
Baltic,  and  Arctic  Seas.  Such  drainage  as  falls  into  the  Caspian  is  eva- 
porated in  that  sea,  and  that  not  so  treated  in  the  Black  Sea  is  evaporated 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  with  all  that  directly  finds  its  way  into  the  latter. 
So  that  from  the  Baltic  alone  the  drainage  waters  of  Europe  find  their 
way  into  the  Atlantic,  in  addition  to  those  which  flow  directly  into  it  or 
the  tidal  channels  and  seas  communicating  with  it.  Enough,  however, 
escapes  in  this  way  to  give  a  varied  character  to  the  coast  conditions,  as 
regards  the  mingling  of  fresh  with  sea  waters,  under  which  aquatic  life 
may  be  found,  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  plants  and 
animals  be  accumulated. 

In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  coasts  present  us  with  much  mingling  of  fresh 
water  and  sea,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of  Asia  and  of  a  minor 
portion  of  Europe  falling  into  it ;  part  of  the  fresh  water  discharged 
into  great  indentations  or  arms  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  White  Sea  and 
the  Gulfs  of  Obi,  lenise'isk,  Khatangskii,  and  Kolima;  part  through 
deltas,  as  the  Petchora  and  Lena ;  and  part  in  a  more  ordinary  form. 
The  fresh  water  so  supplied  to  the  coasts  of  these  regions  is  interrupted 
or  lessened  during  many  months  of  the  year  by  the  climate ;  much  of  it 
arrested  in  the  form  of  ice,  to  be  let  loose  in  the  warmer  months.  The 
ice,  also,  in  the  seas  of  these  high  latitudes,  necessarily  modifies  the 
coast  conditions  for  life  as  it  exists  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  shores 
of  the  world.  The  drainage  delivered  into  the  same  ocean  from  North 
America  is  less  important  than  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  the  North 
American  rivers  flowing  into  this  ocean,  the  Mackenzie  would  appear 
the  most  important,  succeeded  by  the  Back  and  Slave  Rivers.  The  land 
and  sea  are  so  mingled  on  the  north  coast  of  America,  and  the  ice  and 
snows  so  abundant,  that  the  shore  waters  become  much  influenced  thereby. 

Looking  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  we  find  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Ant- 
arctic land  most  important,  as  regards  the  shore  conditions.  A  great 
barrier  of  ice,  indeed,  there  occupies  the  position  of  the  coast  for  a  great 
extent,  so  that  both  in  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  regions  we  have  to 
regard  ice  accumulated  round  the  land,  or  formed  in  the  sea,  as  most 
materially  influencing,  the  existence  of  marine  life  and  the  preservation 
of  its  remains  amid  sedimentary  and  chemical  deposits. 

In  such  regions,  also,  we  see  the  extension  of  marine  life  (vegetable 
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and  animal),  and  of  air-breathing  creatures  (birds  and  mammals)  feed- 
ing upon  it  beyond  the  range  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  of  animals  di- 
rectly consuming  it  or  the  creatures  which  first  feed  upon  it. 

Though  such  is  the  general  fact,  the  conditions  for  the  entombment  of 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  animal  and  yegetable  life  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  are,  as  respects  the  present  distribution  of  land  and 
sea,  different.  In  the  former,  we  have  the  delivery  of  important  rivers 
into  the  sea,  an  abundance  of  water  discharged  out  during  the  warm  sea- 
son when  the  ice  is  broken  up  at  their  mouths,  and  the  interior  ice  and 
snows  are  melting.  The  Obi  and  its  tributaries  alone  drain  a  large 
Asiatic  area,  extending  from  lat.  47°  to  67°.  The  Jenisei,  rising  from 
the  Tangnou  and  Little  Altai  Mountains,  likewise  flows  through  20°  of 
latitude  to  70°  N.,  while  the  Lena  and  its  tributaries,  considered  to  drain 
785,565  square  (English)  miles,  rises  (in  lat.  57°)  from  the  Jablonno'i  or 
StannoYo'i  Mountains  (the  eastern  portion  of  which  looks  upon  the  sea 
of  Okhotsk,  a  branch  of  the  Pacific),  delivering  itself  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  about  lat.  73°  38'  N.  Other  rivers,  also,  flow  northerly  for 
considerable  distances  from  the  south,  such  as  the  Dvina,  Petchora, 
Khatanga,  Anabara,  Olisl,  Olenek,  lana,  and  Kolima.  In  Northern 
America,  also,  the  rivers,  though  not  numerous,  flowing  northerly,  still 
show  a  drainage  extending  to  the  south  for  several  degrees  of  latitude, 
though  much  interrupted  by  lakes.*  Thus  the  Mackenzie,  delivering 
itself  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  about  69®  N.,  flows  from  the  Slave  Lake 
by  an  outlet  in  about  61®  N.,  giving  8  degree^  of  latitude  for  this  course, 
during  which  the  river  receives  the  drainage  from  the  Great  Bear  Lake. 
Regarding  the  Slave  Lake  as  a  mere  interruption,  by  which  the  waters 
are  spread  over  a  wider  space  in  a  depression,  the  waters  discharging 
themselves  by  the  Mackenzie  are  derived  from  a  drainage  extending  over 
a  considerable  area  (estimated  at  about  510,000  square  miles),  and 
reaching  down  to  lat.  52°  30'  N.,  by  means  of  the  Slave  River  (running 
out  of  the  western  end  of  Athabasca  Lake),  and  the  Athabasca  (flowing 
into  the  same  lake  also  at  its  western  extremity). 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  3,000,000  square  miles  of 
which  have  been  estimated  as  draining  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  in 
some  portion  of  North  America,  there  are,  therefore,  conditions,  particu- 
larly during  the  floods  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snows,  for 
thrusting  forward  the  remains  of  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  life  into  the 
northern  seas,  there  to  be  mingled  with  detritus,  upon  the  transport  and 
accumulation  of  which  ice  has  an  important  influence.  We  should  ex- 
pect that  amid  the  intermixed  land  and  sea,  terrestrial  animals  may 
often  perish  while  crossing  among  the  ice,  at  times  when  the  latter  is 

*  CollectiTelj,  the  lakes  of  North  America  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  the  physi- 
eal  geography  of  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Tolume  of  water  in  the  chief  lakes  has 
been  estimated  at  11,800  cabio  miles. 
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breaking  up  in  the  channels  and  gnlfs,  and  their  bones  under  favourable 
conditions  preserved  in  any  sedimentary  matter  accumulating  beneath. 
No  such  conditions  prevail  in  the  southern  continent,  which  navigators 
have  lately  made  known  to  us.  No  great  rivers  there  flow  outwards, 
and  neither  terrestrial  plants  nor  animals,  directly  or  indirectly  living 
upon  them,  furnish  their  remains  for  mixture  with  any  sedimentary  de- 
posits which  may  be  forming.  All  aid  which  great  river  drainages  af- 
ford to  the  latter  is  cut  off",  and  the  little  detritus  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  land  seems  only  capable  of  being  so  derived  directly  in  the  few 
localities  exposed  to  the  breakers  during  the  short  period  of  the  year 
when  the  shores  are  not  bounded  entirely  by  ice.  For  the  finer  matter, 
not  ice-borne,  entombing  the  remains  of  life,  we  may  probably  look,  as 
affording  the  chief  supply,  to  ashes  and  lapilli  vomited  from  volcanoes, 
and  scattered  over  adjacent  seas. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  the  unequal  conditions  as  to  climate 
and  the  mingling  of  fresh  with  sea  waters  along  coasts.  The  observer 
has  next  to  consider  the  varied  character  of  the  shores  themselves  as 
regards  the  shalloi^^ness  or  depth  of  the  adjacent  seas,  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  temperature,  pressure,  access  of  light,  and  conditions  of  inter- 
mixed air  thence  arising.  It  has  been  above  seen  (p.  119),  that  the 
volume  of  ocean  is  so  arranged  as  to  the  specific  gravities  of  its  waters, 
that  an  equal  temperature,  considered  to  be  39*5^  reigns  in  the  sufficient 
deep  parts  from  pole  to  pole,  water  of  higher  temperature  rising  above 
these  more  dense  waters  in  tropical  regions,  and  of  a  lower  temperature 
towards  the  poles.  Though  this  even  temperature  may  prevail  at  the 
proper  depths,  it  is  necessarily  modified  as  the  seas  become  shallow,  or 
currents  may  transport  warmer  or  colder  waters,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  one  oceanic  area  to  another.  As  the,  coasts  are  approached  in  the 
parts  of  the  world  where  warmer  waters  float  above  those  of  89*5°,  we 
there  have  conditions  under  which  the  temperature  decreases  downwards 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  to  7200  feet,  and  upwards  in  the  air  to  the 
greatest  heights  of  land.  Viewing  the  subject  generally,  therefore,  and 
as  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  marine  animals  which  could  support 
a  decrease  of  temperature  equal  to  about  39*5°,  (the  surface  tempera- 
ture being  taken  at  78**),  could  live  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
greatest  depths  in  the  equatorial  ocean.*  A  higher  temperature  may 
be  found  under  favourable  conditions  of  shallow  water  and  small  tides  in 
some  tropical  regions.  In  the  polar  areas,  included  within  the  belts  of 
equal  temperatures  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  within 
which  colder  waters,  as  a  whole,  float  above  those  of  39*5**,  there  is  a 
different  state  of  things.  Still  regarding  the  subject  merely  with  respect 
to  temperature,  the  animals  capable  of  living  in  the  tropical  regions,  and 

*  It  will  be  at  onoe  obTious  that  this  difference  of  temperature  is  easily  sustained  by 
many  land  animals  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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vnable  to  support  lower  temperatures  than  89-5^,  could  not  occupy  the 
higher  waters. 

While  in  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  world  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  may  not  be  very  materially  altered  on  its  surface,  it  is  different 
with  those  portions  of  its  higher  waters  exposed  to  the  changes  of  winter 
and  summer,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  waters  is  there  more 
considerably  modified,  especially  upon  coasts.  The  animals  living  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  such  regions  are,  therefore,  liable  to  an  amount 
of  difference  in  temperature  not  experienced  by  those  inhabiting  the 
seas  of  the  tropics.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  on  the  shores  of 
tidal  seas,  with  their  estuaries,  where,  even  at  high  water,  large  tracts 
of  coasts  may  only  be  covered  by  shallow  waters,  becoming  dry  at  low 
tide. 

As  regards  mere  temperature,  though  there  may  be  little  doubt  that 
with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  marine  animal  and  vegetable  life  to 
conditions,  its  differences  are  very  important,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
vast  volume  of  the  ocean  might  be  tenanted  by  similar  life,  extended 
over  its  floor  at  any  depths  from  about  7200  feet  at  the  equator,  3600 
in  lat.  45°  S.,  the  surface  in  54°  to  58°  S.,  and  4500  feet  in  lat.  70°  S. ; 
and,  probably,  under  the  needful  modifications,  considering  the  different 
distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  south  and  on  the  north,  in  a 
aimilar  manner  towards  the  Arctic  regions.  Modifications,  also,  arising 
in  the  various  seas  communicating  with  the  main  ocean,  and  more  or 
less  separated  from  it,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  western  part 
of  which  the  waters  beneath  200  fathoms  have  been  supposed  to  remain 
at  about  a  temperature  of  55°,*  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 

With  differences  of  depth,  the  observer  has  to  consider  the  differences 
of  pressure  to  which  any  animal  or  vegetable  living  in  the  sea  would 
have  to  be  subjected,  so  that  such  life  would  be  very  differently  circum- 
stanced, though  under  equal  temperatures,  at  the  depth  of  7200  feet  at 
the  equator,  and  in  the  oceanic  regions  where  that  of  39*5°  rises  to  the 
surface.  We  cannot  suppose  an  animal  so  constructed  as  to  sustain  a 
pressure  of  more  than  200  atmospheres  at  one  time,  and  of  2  or  3  at- 
mospheres at  another.  A  creature  inhabiting  a  depth  of  100  feet  would 
sustain  a  pressure,  including  that  of  the  atmosphere,  of  about  60  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  while  one  at  4000  feet,  no  very  important  depth, 

*  M.  Berard  found,  at  a  depth  of  1200  fathoms  (without  reaching  bottom),  between 
die  Balearic  Islands,  a  temperature  of  58-4°,  the  surface  water  being  at  69*8°,  and  the 
■r  at  75-2®.  From  other  obserrations  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  reapectire  depths  of  6d0  and  750  fathoms,  and  another  not  stated,  it  was 
fanad  that  the  water  was  still  at  55*4°,  though  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water 
Taried  materiaUj.  M.  d'Urnlle  remarks  that  these  experiments  accord  with  some 
■ade  bj  himself,  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  800,  200,  260,  600,  and  800  fathoms, 
when  he  obtained  the  respectiye  temperatures  of  64-6°,  64-1°,  67'8®,  64'6<',  and  64-8°. — 
€hologieal  Manual,  8d  edit.,  p.  25. 
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would  have  to  support  a  pressure  of  about  1830  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

Animals,  among  other  conditions  for  their  existence,  are  adapted  to 
a  given  pressure,  or  certain  ranges  of  pressure,  so  adjusted  that  thej 
can  move  freely  in  the  medium,  either  gaseous  or  aqueous,  in  which 
they  live.  All  their  delicate  vessels  and  the  powers  of  their  muscles 
are  adjusted  to  it.  When  the  pressure  becomes  either  too  little  or  too 
great,  the  creature  perishes ;  and,  therefore,  when  acting  freely  in  such 
a  medium  as  the  sea,  an  animal  will  not  readily  quit  the  depths  in 
which  it  experiences  ease.  All  are  aware  of  the  adjustment  of  an 
abundance  of  fish  to  the  depths,  to  or  from  which  they  may  frequently 
descend,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  of  swimming-bladders.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  only  changes  their  specific  gravities  as  a  whole,  the 
relative  volume  occupied  by  the  air  or  gases  in  the  swimming-bladders 
being  the  chief  cause  of  difference,  though,  no  doubt,  also,  the  squeezing 
process  at  great  depths  would  diminish  the  volume  of  such  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  as  were  in  any  manner  compressible,  the  reverse  hap- 
pening with  a  rise  from  deep  waters  to  near  the  surface.  So  adjusted 
to  given  depths  do  these  swimming-bladders  appear  for  each  kind  of 
fish,  that  it  has  been  observed  that  the  gas  or  air  in  the  swimming- 
bladders  of  fish  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  about  8300  feet  (under  a 
pressure  of  about  100  atmospheres),  increased  so  considerably  in  volume, 
as  to  force  the  swimming-bladder,  stomach,  and  other  adjoining  parts 
outside  the  throat  in  a  balloon-formed  mass.'*' 

While  thus  some  kinds  of  marine  animals  have  the  power  to  adjust 
their  specific  gravities  to  the  medium  in  which  they  may  be  placed, 
some  molluscs,  such  as  the  nautilus,  possessing  it,  others  appear  unable, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  to  raise  themselves  much  above  the  sea 
bottom.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  more  their  component  parts  are 
incompressible,  and  the  fluids  in  them  agree  with  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  sea  in  which  they  live  (and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  does  not 
appear  to  vary  from  any  increase  of  saline  matters  in  it  to  great  depths, 
though  water  being  slightly  compressible,  it  will  become  more  dense 
according  to  depth),  the  less  they  would  experience  the  difficulties  of  a 
change  of  depth.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  any  parts  may  be  com- 
pressible, and  air  or  gaseous  matter  be  included  in  their  bodies,  the  less 
would  they  suffer  changes  of  depth  with  impunity. 

That  light  should  have  its  effect  upon  marine  as  upon  terrestrial 
vegetation  we  should  expect,  the  light  of  day  being  important  as  well 
to  one  as  the  other,  viewing  the  subject  as  a  whole.  It  would  evidently, 
also,  be  important  to  all  marine  creatures  possessing  the  organs  of 
vision,  so  that  we  should  anticipate  that  the  great  mass  of  fish,  crusta- 

*  Pouillet,  El^mens  de  Physique  Exp^riinentale,  torn.  i.  p.  188.    Seoonde  edition. 
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ceans  and  molluscs,  which  posseeeed  e^es,  would  occupy  situations  and 
levels  in  the  sea  where  they  could  obtain  the  light  needful  to  them. 
The  Pomatomus  telegeopiuM,  caught  at  considerable  depths  in  the 
Mediterranean  {near  Nice),  is  considered  to  afford  an  example  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  minor  amount  of  light  reaching  ita  ordinary  abode,  ita  eyea 
being  remarkable  for  their  magnitude,  and  apparently  conatructed  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  rays  which  can  penetrate  the  depths  at  whicli 
il  lives.  While,  however,  light  may  be  absolutely  needed  for  the  exist- 
ence of  some  marine  life,  it  is  not  obviously  necessary  to  others,  those 
not  possessing  eyes.  Many  marine  creatures  seem  to  flourish  under 
conditions  in  which  it  can  be  of  little  value,  ut  the  same  time  the 
influence  of  light  may  often  be  of  importance  where  it  is  not  suspected. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  to  the  power  of  obtaining  a  proper  amount 
of  disseminated  atmospheric  air  in  waters,  wo  may  look  for  a  very 
important  element  in  the  existence  of  animal  -and,  indeed,  of  vegetable 
life  in  the  sea.  To  the  one  and  the  other  oxygen  seems  essential.  At 
the  junction  of  the  sea  and  atmosphere,  we  have  the  best  conditions  for 
the  absorption  of  the  air  by  water,  the  agitation  of  the  surface  from  the 
friction  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sea,  particularly  during  heavy  gales 
of  wind,  being  especially  favourable  for  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two, 
assisting  the  absorption  of  the  air.*  Of  the  amount  of  air,  or  rather 
of  the  apparently  needful  element  oxygen,  at  various  depths  in  the  sea, 
we  seem  to  possess  no  very  definite  information,  so  that  researches  oa 
this  head  arc  very  desirable.  From  observations  by  M.  Biot,  on  the 
gaseous  contents  of  the  swimming-bladders  of  fish,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  such  contents  probably  vary  according  to  the  depths  at  which  such 
fish  live.  He  found  these  swimming-bladders  nearly  filled  with  pure  ni- 
trogen when  they  were  those  of  fish  inhabiting  shallow  waters,  and  with 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  roths  of  the  former  to  y^th  of 
the  latter,  when  those  of  fish  living  at  depths  of  from  3000  to  3500  feet. 

According  to  M.  Aim^,  the  amount  of  air  disseminated  in  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  Algiers,  is  nearly  constant  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  depth  of  5250  feet-f 

We  might  assume  that,  from  its  immediate  contact  with  the  air,  sur- 
&ce  waters  would  more  readily  obtain  any  needful  dissemination  of  it 
th»a  those  situated  at  greater  depths,  so  that  the  mode  of  consuming 
oxygen  would  be  adjusted  to  such  conditions,  animal  life  inhabiting 
great  depths  being  so  fonned  as  to  require  it  at  considerable  intervals. 
In  tidal  seas  we  find  certain  molluscs  adjusted  to  live  in  situations  cx- 
|M>sed  to  the  atmosphere  during  the  fall  of  every  tide,  while  others  in- 

*  The  friction  of  lur  upon  frosh-water  Ukes  prodnces  the  same  result,  inUrmiugliiiK 
the  mir  and  water,  is  cascades  and  wftterfBllH  intermii  tiiem  in  many  rivers,  those 
■apMiiallj  in  Thich  fiali  Bwiiuiiiing  high,  or  inbabitiDg  minor  deplhe.  most  Sourish. 

t  Comptee  Bendue  d«  I'Aaadjmio  dea  Sciences,  IBJS,  toI.  xti.  p.  749. 
II 
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habit  places  always  covered  by  sea,  except,  perhaps,  at  equinoxial  spring 
tides.  From  inhabiting  shores  some  molluscs  are  commonly  considered 
as  littoral  species,  while  others  are  well  known  as  rarely  obtained  except 
in  deep  waters. 

Although  general  views  may  have  been  some  time  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  modification  of  marine  life,  depending  upon  the  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  light,  and  ability  to  procure  oxygen  under  which  it  may 
be  placed,'*'  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  we  had  sufficient  data  for  the 
philosophical  consideration  of  this  subject,  until  the  labours  of  Professor 
Edward  Forbes  in  the  British  and  ^gean  seas  supplied  the  necessary 
information! 

Professor  E.  Forbes  pointed  out  that  with  regard  to  primary  influ- 
ences, the  climate  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  uniform,  and  that 
the  absence  of  certain  species  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  characteristic  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  was  rather  due  to  a  modification  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sea  water,  from  the  inpouring  of  the  less  saline  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea,  than  to  climate,  f  The  influx  of  river  water  produces 
its  consequences ;  and  it  is  remarked  that,  among  46  species  of  testacea 
collected  on  the  shore  at  Alexandria,  there  were  4  land  and  fresh-water 
molluscs,  3  of  which  are  of  truly  subtropical  forms,  J  so  that  while  in  one 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  forms  of  this  character  are  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  marine  testacea,  in  another,  as  at  Smyrna  or  Toulon,  the 
Melanopsia  is  mixed  with  them  near  the  former,  and  characteristic 
European  Pulmonifera  near  the  latter.  It  is  also  shown  by  Professor 
E.  Forbes,  that  while  vegetables  of  a  subtropical  character  may  be  borne 
down  by  the  Nile,  into  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  accompanying 
the  remains  of  crocodiles  and  ichneumons,  the  Danube  may  transport 
parts  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  with  the  relics  of  marmota 
and  mountain  salamanders,  the  marine  remains  mingled  with  these  con- 
temporaneous deposits  retaining  a  common  character. 

With  respect  to  modifications  in  conditions  arising  from  depth,  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes  divides  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  into  eight  regions, 

*  The  author  entered  somewhat  at  length  on  this  sabject  in  1884,  in  his  Researches 
in  Theoretical  Geology,  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  and  xiii.  To  this  work  a  table  was  appended 
by  Mr.  Broderip,  containing  all  the  information  then  known  (1884)  respecting  the 
depths  and  kind  of  bottom  at  which  recent  genera  of  marine  and  estuary  sheUs  had 
been  obserred. 

f  He  attributes  to  this  cause  the  dwarfish  character  of  the  molluscs,  with  few  excep- 
tions, when  compared  with  their  analogues  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  **  This  is 
seen  most  remarkably  in  some  of  the  more  abundant  species,  such  as  Pecten  operculariSf 
Venerupia  trt«,  Venua  faadata,  Cardiia  trapezia^  Modiola  barbata^  and  the  Tarious  kinds  of 
Bulla,  Rissoay  Fumt,  and  Pleurotomay  all  of  which  seemed  as  if  they  were  but  miniature 
representations  of  their  more  western  brethren.  To  the  same  cause  may  probably  be 
attributed  the  paucity  of  Mediuce,  and  of  corals  and  corallines.  Sponges  only  seem  to 
gain  by  if — Report  of  the  British  Association,  toI.  xii.  p.  152  (Meeting  of  1848). 

X  AmpuUaria  ovata,  Faludina  unicolor,  and  Cyrena  orienUUit. 
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each  considered  to  be  characterized  by  its  fauna,  and  also  by  its  plants, 
▼here  they  exist.  Certain  species  were  fonnd  confined  to  one  region, 
and  several  were  ascertained  not  to  range  into  the  next  above,  whilst 
they  extended  into  that  beneath,  or  the  reverse.  '^  Certain  species/' 
he  adds,  ^  have  their  maximum  of  development  in  each  zone,  being  most 
prolific  of  individuals  in  that  zone  in  which  is  their  maximum,  and  of 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  especially  characteristic.  Mingled  with 
the  true  natives  of  every  zone  are  stragglers,  owing  their  presence  to 
the  action  of  secondary  influences  which  modify  distribution.  Every 
sone  has  also  a  more  or  less  general  mineral  character,  the  sea  bottom 
not  being  equally  variable  in  each,  and  becoming  more^nd  more  uniform 
as  we  descend.  The  deeper  zones  are  greatest  in  extent ;.  so  that  whilst 
the  first,  or  most  superficial,  is  but  12,  the  eighth,  or  lowest,  is  above 
700  feet  in  perpendicular  range."* 

While  ^tracing  the  first  region  or  littoral  zone,  which  is  thus  limited 
to  12  feet,  all  the  modifications  arising  from  kind  of  bottom,  rock,  sand, 
or  mud,  are  shown  to  have  their  influences,  and  the  effects  of  wave  ac- 
tion, bringing  up  the  exuviae  of  animals  inhabiting  the  next  region  be- 
neath, are  pointed  out.  The  second  region  is  estimated  at  48  feet,  ranging 
firom  2  to  10  fathoms ;  the  third  at  60  feet,  between  the  levels  of  10  and 
20  fathoms ;  the  fourth  at  90  feet  (20  to  85  fathoms) ;  the  fifth  at  120 
feet  (35  to  55  fathoms) ;  the  sixth  at  144  feet  (55  to  79  fathoms) ;  the 
seventh  at  150  feet  (80  to  105  fathoms) ;  and  the  eighth,  all  explored 
below  105  fathoms,  amounting  to  750  feet,  more  than  twice  the  depth 
of  all  the  other  regions  taken  together,  the  total  depth  amounting  to 
1880  feet. 

So  complete  are  the  modifications  in  invertebrate  life,  produced  by 
the  conditions  in  these  various  zones  or  regions,  that  only  two  species 
of  molluscs  were  found  common  to  the  whole  eight — viz..  Area  lactea 
and  Cerithium  limaj  "  the  former  a  true  native  from  first  to  last,  the 
latter  probably  only  a  straggler  in  the  lowest.**  Three  species  were 
found  common  to  seven  regions  ;t  nine  to  six  regions : J  and  seventeen 
to  five  regions.  §     With  regard  to  geographic  distribution  and  vertical 

*  British  Association  Reports,  toI.  xii.  p.  154. 

f  ^ucula  fnargaritaceOf  Marginella  clandestinaf  and  Dentalium  9-co8tata  ;  the  second  con- 
sidered to  haye  possibly  dropped  into  the  lower  zones  from  floating  sea-weeds. 
X  Corbula  nucleut.  Venus  apicalis,  ColumbeUa  linncBu 

Nectra  cutpidata,  Turritdla  S-plicata,  Cardita  trapezia. 

Pandora  obtuta,  Triforis  adversum,  Modiola  barbata. 

{  N€€Bra  eostellata.  Peeten  hyalinus.  Rissoa  reticulata. 

Teliina  pulcheUa,  varius.  Trochus  exigutis. 

Vemu  ovata.  Crania  ringens.  Columbella  rustiea. 

Cardita  squamosa.  Natica  pulchella.  Conus  mediterraneus. 

Area  tetragona.  Rissoa  ventrieosa.  Terebratula  detruneata. 

Peden  polymorpha,  cimieoides. 
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range  in  depth,  Professor  £.  Forbes  remarks  that  those  species  which 
possess  the  one  exhibit  the  other,  more  than  one-half  of  those  haying  an 
extensive  range  in  depth,  extending  to  distant  localities,  in  nearly  every 
case  to  the  British  seas,  some  still  further  north,  and  some  in  the  At- 
lantic, far  south  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  He  concludes  ^^  that  the 
extent  of  the  range  of  a  species  in  depth  is  correspondent  with  its  geo- 
graphical distribution."* 

As  regards  the  influence  of  light,  Professor  £.  Forbes  presents  U8 
with  facts  connected  with  the  molluscs  and  other  animals,  deserving 
much  attention  and  extended  research,  due  allowances  being  made  for 
the  modifications  .produced,  as  he  points  out,  and  to  be  attributed  in 
many  cases  to  an  abundance  of  nullipores,  and  to  a  beautiful  pea-green 
sea- weed,  CauUrpa  prolifera.  The  majority  of  shells  in  the  lower  zone 
were  found  to  be  white,  or,  when  tinted,  of  a  rose  colour,  few  exhibiting 
any  other  hues.  In  the  higher  zones,  the  shells,  in  a  great  tnany  in- 
stances, exhibited  bright  combinations  of  colour.  The  animals  also  of 
the  Testacea  and  Radiata,  in  the  higher  zones,  were  much  more  bril- 
liantly coloured  than  in  the  lower,  where  they  are  usually  white,  what- 
ever the  colour  of  the  shell  may  be.f 

The  researches  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  have  led  him  not  only  to  attach 
great  value  to  the  bottom  in  or  on  which  marine  animals  may  live  (and 

*  Reports  of  British  Association,  rol.  ii.  p.  171'. 

<<If,"  obserres  the  Professor,  <*we  inquire  into  the  species  of  mollusca  which  are 
common  to  four  out  of  the  eight  ^gean  regions  in  depth,  we  find  that  there  are  88  such, 
21  of  which  are  either  British  or  Biscajan,  and  2  are  doubtfully  British ;  whilst  of  the 
remaining  16,  6  are  distinctly  represented  by  corresponding  species  in  the  North.  Thus 
among  the  Testacea  haring  the  widest  range  in  depth,  one-third  are  Celtic  or  northern 
forms :  whilst  out  of  the  remainder  of  iEgean  Testacea,  those  ranging  through  less  than 
four  regions,  only  a  little  aboTC  a  fifth  are  common  to  the  British  seas.  One  half  of 
the  Celtic  forms  in  the  ^gean,  which  are  not  common  to  four  or  more  zones  in  depth, 
are  among  the  cosmopolitan  Testacea,  inhabiting  the  uppermost  part  of  the  littoral 
xotie." 

f  Professor  E.  Forbes  adds,  <*In  the  seventh  region,  white  species  (of  Testacea)  are 
also  Tery  abundant,  though  by  no  means  forming  a  proportion  so  great  as  in  the  eighth. 
Brownish  red,  the  preyalent  hue  of  the  Brachiopoda,  also  giyes  a  character  of  colour 
to  the  fauna  of  this  zone ;  the  Crustacea  found  in  it  are  red.  In  the  sixth  zone,  the 
colours  become  brighter,  reds  and  yellows  preyalling,  generally,  howeyer,  uniformly 
colouring  the  shell.  In  the  fifth  region,  many  species  are  banded  or  clouded  with  ya- 
rious  combinations  of  colours,  and  the  number  of  white  species  has  greatly  diminished. 
In  the  fourth,  purple  hues  are  frequent,  and  contrasts  of  colour  common.  In  the  second 
and  third,  green  and  blue  tints  are  met  with,  sometimes  very  viyid,  but  the  gayest  com- 
binations of  colour  are  seen  in  the  littoral  zone,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  whites." 

Respecting  the  colour  of  the  animals  of  Testacea,  the  geiius  Trochtu  is  selected  as 
<<  an  example  of  a  group  of  forms  mostly  presenting  the  most  brilliant  hues  both  of  sheU 
and  animal ;  but  whilst  the  animals  of  such  species  as  inhabit  the  littoral  zone  are  gaily 
chequered  with  many  yivid  hues,  those  of  the  greater  depth,  though  their  eheUs  are 
almost  as  brightly  coloured  as  the  ooyering  of  their  allies  nearer  the  surface,  have  their 
animals  for  the  most  part  of  an  uniform  yellow  or  reddish  hue,  or  else  entirely  white.*' 
Reports  Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  178. 
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it  will  be  obyiotts  that  creatures  whose  habits  may  be  suited  to  mud 
would  find  themselves  ill  at  ease  upon  rocky  ground  alone),  but  also  to 
point  out  the  effects  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  the  harder  parts 
of  successive  generations  of  marine  animals  upon  the  same  bottom,  thus, 
in  fact,  altering  its  condition,  so  that  they  may  die  out  from  this  in- 
crease.* He  considers  that  until  the  old  conditions  be  restored  by  a 
new  accumulation  of  detrital  matter  different  from  that  presented  by  the 
animal  exuviae,  the  same  animals  would  not  find  the  kind  of  bottom 
suited  to  them ;  and  the  geological  bearing  of  this  view  is  shown  to  illus- 
trate the  bands  or  layers  of  fossils  so  frequently  found  interstratified 
with  common  sedimentary  matter.f  In  conclusion.  Professor  E.  Forbes 
adverts  to  the  evidences  of  the  existing  fauna  of  the  JSgean  which  would 
be  presented  if  its  bottom  were  to  be  elevated  into  dry  land,  or  the  sea 
filled  up  by  sedimentary  deposits.  While  the  remains  of  some  animals 
would  afford  the  needful  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  occur  under 
circumstances  whence  the  probable  depths  at  which  they  lived  might  be 
inferred,  of  other  animals,  very  abundant  in  the  present  seas,  no  trace 
would  be  found.;]; 

*  He  iUnstrates  this  point  by  beds  of  scallops  (Pecten  opercularu)^  or  of  oysters,  which, 
when  considerably  increased,  giye  rise  to  a  change  of  ground,  by  the  accumalation  of 
their  shells,  so  that  the  race  dies  out,  and  the  shelly  bottom  becomes  corered  oyer  by 
sedimentary  matter. — Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal^  toI.  xxxyi.  p.  824. 

f  In  his  paper  on  the  Ught  thrown  on  Geology  by  Submarine  Researches,  being  the 
sabstanoe  of  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
28d  February,  1844  (Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  818, 1844),  Professor 
S.  Forbes,  while  remarking  on  all  varieties  of  sea  bottom  not  being  equaUy  capable  of 
sustaining  animal  and  yegetable  life,  obserres,  <*In  all  the  zones  of  depth,  there  are 
occasionally  more  or  less  desert  tracts,  usually  of  sand  or  mud.  The  few  animals 
which  frequent  such  tracts,  are  mostly  soft  and  unpreseryable.  In  some  muddy  and 
sandy  districts,  however,  worms  are  very  numerous ;  and  to  such  places  many  fishes 
resort  for  food.  The  scarcity  of  remains  of  testacea  in  sandstones,  the  tracks  of  worms 
<m  ripple-marked  sandstones,  which  have  eyidently  been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  and 
the  fish  remains  often  found  in  such  rocks,  are  explained  in  a  great  measure  by  these 
facts." 

X  The  foUowing  are  the  inferences  on  this  head,  inferences  extremely  Taluable  re- 
specting the  animal  life  existing  at  different  geological  periods: — 

*'l.  Of  the  higher  animals,  the  marine  Vertebrata,  the  remains  would  be  scanty  and 
widely  scattered. 

"2.  Of  the  highest  tribe  of  Mollusca,  the  Cephalopoda,  which  though  poor  in  species 
is  rich  in  indiyiduals,  there  would  be  but  few  traces,  saving  of  the  Sepia,  the  shell  of 
which  would  be  found  in  the  sandy  strata  forming  parts  of  the  coast  lines  of  the  elevated 
sem-bed. 

*<  3.  Of  the  Nudibranchous  Mollusca  there  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  a  trace  to 
assure  us  of  their  having  been ;  and  thus,  though  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  from 
analogQT  that  those  beautiful  and  highly  characteristic  animals  lived  in  the  tertiary  pe- 
riods of  the  earth's  history,  if  not  in  older  ages,  as  weU  as  now,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
remain  to  tell  of  their  former  existence. 

"4.  Of  the  Pteropoda  and  Nucleobranchiata,  the  shelless  tribes  would  be  equally 
lost  with  the  Nudibranchiata,  whilst  of  the  shelled  species  we  should  find  their  remains 
in  immense  quantity,  characteristic  of  the  soft  chalky  deposits  derived  from  the  lowest 
of  our  re^ons  of  depth. 
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While  Professor  E.  Forbes  was  thus  investigating  the  conditions  under 
which  marine  life  existed  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  it  fortunately 
so  happened  that  Professor  Loyen  was  engaged  in  researches  leading  to 

'*  5.  The  Brachiopoda  we  shoald  find  in  deeply-buried  beds  of  nullipore  and  grayel, 
and  from  their  abundance  we  could  at  once  predict  the  depth  in  which  those  beds  were 
formed. 

<'6.  The  Lamellibranchiate  mollusca  we  should  find  most  abundant  in  the  soft  clays 
and  muds,  in  such  deposits  generally  presenting  both  yalyes  in  their  natural  position, 
whilst  such  species  as  live  on  grayelly  and  open  bottoms  would  be  found  mostly  in  the 
state  of  single  TaWes. 

**  7.  The  testaceous  Gasteropoda  would  be  found  in  all  formations,  but  more  abundant 
in  grayelly  than  in  muddy  deposits.  In  any  inferences  we  might  wish  to  draw  regard- 
ing the  northern  or  southern  character  of  the  fauna,  or  on  the  climate  under  which  it 
existed,  whether  from  uniyalTes  or  biyalyes,  our  conclusions  would  yary  according  to 
the  depth  in  which  the  particular  stratum  examined  was  found,  and  on  the  class  of  mol- 
lusca which  preyailed  in  the  locality  explored. 

<*8.  The  Chitons  would  be  found  only  in  a  state  of  single  yalyes,  and  probably  but 
rarely,  for  such  species  as  are  abundant.  Hying  among  disjointed  masses  of  rock  and 
rolled  pebbles,  which  would  afterwards  go  to  form  conglomerate,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  destroyed,  as  would  also  be  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of  sublittorid 
Mollusca. 

"9.  The  MoUiuea  tunicaia  would  disappear  altogether,  though  now  forming  an  im- 
portant link  between  the  Mediterranean  and  more  northern  seas. 

'*  10.  Of  the  Arachnodermatous  Badiata,  there  would  not  be  found  a  trace,  unless 
the  membranous  skeleton  of  the  Vdella^  should,  under  some  peculiarly  fayourable  cir- 
cumstances, be  preseryed  in  sand. 

'<  11.  Of  the  Echinodermata,  certain  species  of  Echinus  would  be  found  entire ;  species 
of  CidariSf  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  that  animal  liyes,  would  not  be  unfrequent 
in  certain  strata,  as  the  region  in  which  it  is  found  bounds  the  great  lowermost  region 
of  chalky  mud ;  the  spines  would  be  found  occasionally  in  that  deposit,  far  remoyed 
firom  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged.  Star-fishes,  saying  such  as  liye  on  mud  or  sand, 
would  be  only  eyidenced  by  the  occasional  presenration  of  their  ossicula.  Of  the  extent 
of  their  distribution  and  number  of  species  no  correct  idea  could  be  formed.  Of  the 
numerous  JIolothuriadcR  and  Sipunculidcn,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  would  be  no  traces.  The 
single  Crinoidal  animal  would  be  easily  preseryed  entire,  but  its  ossicula  and  cup-like 
base  would  be  found  in  the  more  shelly  deposits. 

*<  12.  Of  the  Zoophyta,  the  corneous  species  might  leaye  impressions  resembling  those 
of  Graptolites  in  the  shales  formed  from  the  dark  muds  on  which  they  liye.  The  CoraU 
would  be  few,  but  perhaps  plentiful  in  the  shelly  beds,  mostly  howeyer  fragmentary. 
The  Cladocora  cotspitosa^  where  present,  would  infallibly  mark  the  bounds  of  the  sea, 
and,  from  the  size  of  its  masses,  might  be  preseryed  in  conglomerates  where  the  tas- 
tacea  would  haye  perished.    The  ActinioR  would  haye  disappeared  altogether. 

<*  18.  Of  the  sponges,  traces  might  be  found  of  the  more  siliceous  species  when  buried 
under  fayourable  circumstances. 

**  14.  The  Artioulata,  except  the  shelled  annelides,  would  be  for  the  most  part  in  a 
fragmentary  state. 

<<15.  Foraminifera  would  be  found  in  all  deposits,  their  minuteness  being  their  pro- 
tection ;  but  they  would  occur  most  abundantly  in  the  highest  and  lowest  beds,  distinct 
species  being  characteristic  of  each. 

**  16.  Tracts  would  be  found  almost  entirely  deficient  in  fossils,  some,  such  as  the  mud 
of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  containing  but  few  and  scattered ;  whilst  similar  muds  in  other 
localities  would  abound  in  organic  contents.  On  sandy  deposits,  formed  at  any  consi- 
derable depth,  they  would  be  yery  scarce  and  often  altogether  absent  Fossiliferous 
strata  would  generally  alternate  with  such  as  contain  few  or  no  organic  remains.    Wlulst 
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general  and  simflar  conclusions  respecting  the  modifications  in  marine 
life  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Though  both  localities  are  so  far  similar 
that  the  shores  are  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  deep  water  to  be  often 
obtained  near  the  coast,  they  differ  as  to  climate,  and  as  to  the  sea 
being  tideless  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  oceanic  off  Norway. 
While  adverting  to  the  modifications  of  life  at  different  depths.  Professor 
Loven  attributes  much  of  the  character  of  the  submarine  life  off  the 
coast  of  Norway  to  variations  in  the  sea-bottom,  always,  however,  making 
allowances  for  the  depth,*  thus  agreeing  with  the  general  yiews  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes. 

While  marine  life  is  thus  found  adjusted  to  different  zones  of  depth 
on  the  ocean  shores  of  Norway  and  the  east  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
always  carefully  considering  the  local  and  physical  conditions,  it  be- 
comes the  more  interesting  to  have  direct  evidence  of  the  adjustments 
which  may  be  effected  on  the  great  and  gentle  slopes  bounding  some 

at  present  the  littoral  xone  presents  the  greatest  number  and  rariety  of  animal  and 
Tegetable  inhabitants,  including  those  most  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
when  upheaTed  and  consolidated,  their  remains  would  probably  be  imperfect  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  naUyes  of  deeper  regions,  in  consequence  of  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  rocky  and  conglomeratic  strata  in  which  the  greater 
number  would  be  embedded.  A  great  part  of  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  found 
would  present  no  traces  of  animal  life,  which  would  be  most  abundant  in  the  shales  and 
ealcareoua  consolidated  muds." — Prof.  £.  Forbes'  Reports,  Brit.  Association,  vol.  zii, 
p.  176. 

*  Professor  Loven  obserres,  <<  As  to  the  regions,  the  littoral  and  laminarian  are  Tery 
wen  defined  eyerywhere,  and  their  characteristic  species  do  not  spread  Tery  far  out  of 
them.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  florideous  Algas,  which  is  most  deyeloped  nearer 
to  the  open  sea.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  regions  from  15  to  100  fathoms  (90  to  600 
feet).  Here  there  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number  of  species,  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  their  local  assemblages :  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  their  distribution  is  regu- 
lated, not  only  by  depths,  currents,  &c.,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  bottom  itself,  the  mix- 
tare  of  clay,  mud,  pebbles,  &o.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  many  species  of  Amphidesma, 
Nucula,  Natica,  Eulima,  Dentalium,  &c.,  which  are  characteristic  of  a  certain  muddy 
ground  at  15  to  20  fathoms,  are  found  together  at  80  to  100  fathoms.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  species  in  this  region  have  generally  a  wider  yertical  range  than  the  littoral, 
laminarian,  and  perhaps  as  great  as  the  deep  sea  coral.  The  last-named  region  is  with 
us  characterized,  in  the  south,  by  Oeulina  ramea  and  Terebratula,  and  in  the  north,  by 
Astrophyton,  Cidaris,  Spatangus  purpureu*  of  an  immense  size,  all  liying,  besides  Gor- 
gonisD  and  the  gigantic  Alq/onium  arhoreum,  which  continues  as  far  down  as  any  fisher- 
man's line  can  be  sunk.  As  to  the  point  where  animal  life  ceases,  it  must  be  somewhere ; 
but  with  us  it  is  unknown.  As  the  yegetation  ceases  at  a  line  far  aboye  the  deepest 
regions  of  animal  life,  of  course  the  zoophagous  mollusca  are  altogether  predominant  in 
these  parts,  while  the  phytophagous  are  more  peculiar  to  the  upper  regions.  The  ob- 
serration  of  Professor  £.  Forbes,  that  British  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  only  at  greater  depths,  corresponds  exactly  with  what  has  occurred  to  me.  In 
Bohuslan  (between  Gottenburg  and  Norway),  we  found,  at  80  fathoms,  species  which, 
in  Finmark  (on  the  north),  may  be  readily  collected  at  20,  and  on  the  last-named  coast, 
some  species  eyen  ascend  into  the  littoral  region,  which,  with  us  here  on  the  south, 
keep  within  10  to  11  fathoms." — On  the  Bathymetrical  distribution  of  tuhmarinf  life  on  the 
n&rtkem  ehoru  of  Scandinavia, — British  Association  Reports,  Notices,  and  Abstracts,  yol. 
xiiL  p.  60. 
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coasts,  such  as  those  so  important  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  America. 
Respecting  these  great  detrital  fringes  off  coasts,  among  which  may  be 
classed,  though  very  small  comparatively,  the  shallow  seas  around  the 
British  Islands,  the  area  of  which  inside  depths,  not  exceeding  600  feet, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  fig.  65  (p.  114),  we  should  anticipate  dis- 
turbing conditions  much  affecting  the  distribution  of  some  portion  of 
the  marine  life  upon  them.  With  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  marine  life  in  the  British  seas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  E.  Forbes,  commenced  anterior  to  those  under- 
taken in  the  iBgean  Sea.*  It  was  while  prosecuting  these  researches 
that  he  ascertained  the  value  in  these  investigations  of  the  power  of 
mollusca  to  migratcf  He  has  pointed  out  that  they  do  so  in  their 
larva  state,  ceasing  '^  to  exist  at  a  certain  period  of  metamorphosis,  if 
they  do  not  meet  with  favourable  conditions  for  their  development,  t.  «., 
if  they  do  not  reach  the  particular  zone  of  depth  in  which  they  are 
adapted  to  live  as  perfect  animals. ''| 

Professor  E.  Forbes  divides  the  British  seas  into  four  zones  of  depth : 
1,  the  Littoral;  2,  the  Laminarian ;  3,  the  Coralline ;  and  4,  the  Coral.§ 
The  littoral  zone  lies  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  varying  in  ex- 
tent according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  and  the  shallowness  or  depth 
of  the  shore.  "  Throughout  Europe,  wherever  it  consists  of  roch^  it  is 
characterized  zoologically,  by  species  of  Littorina  ;  botanically,  by  Co- 
rdllina ;  where  sandy j  by  the  presence  of  certain  species  of  Cardium, 
Tellinaj  and  Solen ;  where  gravelly^  by  Mytilu% ;  where  muddy ^  by 
Lutraria  and  PulloBtraJ"  The  littoral  is  divisible  into  minor  zones.  || 
The  laminarian  zone  is  the  belt  commencing  at  low-water  mark,  and 
extending  to  the  depth  of  7  to  15  fathoms  (42  to  90  feet).  Algae  are 
common,  and  numerous  animals  inhabit  the  forests  composed  of  them. 

*  The  first  notice  of  them  was  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Academic  Annual  for  1840. 

f  In  1840  he  gave  a  summary  of  seven  years'  observations  at  a  particular  season  of 
the  year. — AnnaU  of  Natural  History ^  vol.  iv. 

X  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  825«  1844.  Speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  larvsc  and  eggs  may  be  transported,  it  is  observed  that,  **  if  they  (the 
larvsc)  reach  the  region  and  ground  of  which  the  perfect  animal  is  a  member,  then  they 
develope  and  flourish ;  but  if  the  period  of  their  development  arrives  before  they  have 
reached  their  destination,  they  perish,  and  their  fragile  shells  sink  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  Millions  and  millions  must  thus  perish,  and  every  handful  of  the  fine  mad 
brought  up  from  the  eighth  zone  depth  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  literally  filled  with 
hundreds  of  these  curious  exuvioD  of  the  larvoe  of  mollusca.'' 

2  These  zones,  originally  pointed  out  in  1840,  are  considered  to  have  been  established 
by  subsequent  researches  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i. 
p.  371,  1846).  Professor  Forbes  remarks  that  the  first  two  regions  had  been  previously 
noticed  by  Lamouroux,  in  his  account  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  sea  weeds ;  by 
Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  in  their  observations  on  the  natural  history  of  the  coast  of 
France ;  and  by  Sars,  in  the  preface  to  his  Bagtivelser  og  Jagtivelser. 

II  A  table  of  the  characteristic  animals  and  plants,  of  four  sub-zones,  is  given  in  Pro- 
fessor Forbes'  Memoir  on  the  Geological  Relations  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
the  British  Isles. — Memoirt  of  the  Oeological  Survey  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  1.  p.  878. 
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*'  Among  the  mollnsca,  the  genera  Lacuna  and  RissoOy  the  Patella  pel- 
Iwnda  and  2em«,  Pullastra  perfarans  and  vulgaris,  and  various  ModiolcBj 
are  especiallj  characteristic  of  this  zone,  and  numerous  zoophytes  and 
Radiataj  especially  jEchinus  sphcera,  Tuhulariay  Actinea  senUiSj  though 
ranging  both  higher  and  lower,  are  more  prolific  here  than  in  any  of 
the  other  regions."  Lastly  comes  the  Nullipora,  bounding  the  marine 
vegetation  in  depth,  and  rarely  ranging  down  to  more  than  120  feet  in 
our  seas.* 

The  region  of  corallines  is  so  termed  from  the  greatest  abundance  of 
corneous  zoophytes,  which  appear  to  take  the  place  of  plants,  being 
found  in  it.  The  carnivorous  mollusca  are  abundant,  species  of  JWtM, 
Pleurotomay  and  Buccinum  are  common,  and  many  species  of  TrochuB 
are  found ;  Natiece,  Fissurellce,  Emarffinulce,  VelutincBy  OapuluSy  Eu^ 
limcBj  and  Chemnitzice  are  abundant ;  and  among  bivalves,  ArtemU^ 
VenuSj  Astartey  Pecten,  Lima,  Area,  and  Nucula.  "  Numerous  and 
peculiar  Radiata,  including  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  species, 
abound,  and^  for  number,  variety,  and  interest  of  the  forms  of  animal 
life  in  the  British  seas,  this  region  transcends  all  others,  "f  This  zone 
extends  from  about  90  to  about  300  feet,  its  greatest  development  being 
between  150  and  210  feet. 

The  fourth  region  is  that  of  deep-sea  corals,  and  is  local.  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  of  the  British  seas  does  not  attain  the  depth  at  which 
this  zone  commences.  Professor  E.  Forbes  considers  this  region  as 
hitherto  but  very  partially  explored.  "  As  far  as  we  know,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  it  is  well  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  the  stronger  corals, 
the  presence  in  quantity  of  species  of  the  Dentaliuni'Vike  genus  of  An- 
nelides,  called  Ditrupa,  by  a  few  peculiar  Mollusca,  and  by  peculiar 
Echinodermata,  as  Astrophyton  and  Cidaris,  and  Aviorphozoa,  as  Tethya 
cranium.  All  our  British  Brachiopoda  inhabit  this  zone,  and  probably 
range  throughout  it."J 

*  Professor  E.  Forbes  points  out,  that  the  Nullipora  likewise  bounds  marine  vegetable 
life  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  descends  to  420  and  480  feet.  With  respect  to  the 
depths  to  which  marine  vegetable  life  extends,  he  remarks,  that  it  does  so  further  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  stating  that  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  Codium  flabelli/ormce 
is  found  at  80  fathoms,  Microdiclyon  at  80  fathoms,  Rityphlcea  tinetorea  at  50  fathoms, 
Ckrj/fytnenia  uvaria  at  50  fathoms,  Dietyomenia  volubilU  at  50  fathoms,  Corutantinea  nni- 
formu  at  50  fathoms,  and  Nullipora polymorpha  at  95  fathoms  (570  feet). 

f  Forbes,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 

X  Professor  £.  Forbes  remarks  respecting  the  Brachiopoda,  that  when  found,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  in  more  shallow  water  among  the  corallines,  there  are  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  their  occurrence  there  may  be  explained  by  geological  changes  affecting 
the  conditions  of  the  sea  bottom. 

We  would  refer  for  a  valuable  view  of  the  characteristic  plants  and  animals  inhabiting 
the  four  lones  into  which  the  area  of  the  British  seas  has  been  divided,  to  the  table 
given  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Geological  Relations  of  the  existing 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  i.  p.  875. 
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The  advance  thus  made  will  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  other  observers, 
so  that  at  no  very  distant  period  a  valuable  mass  of  evidence  may  be 
anticipated.  "*"  Probably  the  general  views,  based  on  the  local  investi- 
gations above  noticed,  may  be  found  capable  of  extensive  application. 
However  this  may  be,  it  can  scarcely  but  happen  that  an  accumulation 
of  additional  data  would  most  materially  aid  the  progress  of  the  geolo- 
gical inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  organic 
remains  in  rocks. 

With  respect  to  the  littoral  zone,  that  most  influenced  by  climate, 
while  in  tideless  seas,  or  those  where  tides  are  of  little  consequence,  the 
marine  animals  inhabiting  it  are  under  conditions  of  slight  change,  as 
regards  the  vertical  rise  and  fall  of  water ;  in  tidal  seas  the  case  is 
different.  In  tidal  seas  many  littoral  molluscs  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences  for  different  periods,  those  near  high-water  mark  the  longest ; 
so  that  while  the  latter  may  remain  uncovered  by  water  six  or  eight 
hours  at  a  time,  those  nearer  low-water  mark  may  be  so  for  only  an 
hour  or  two,  some  merely  for  a  short  time  at  spring  tides.  Neap  tides 
also  leave  a  belt  surrounding  land,  the  higher  part  of  which  is  only 
covered  by  water  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  then  only  at  spring 
tides.  It  thus  happens  that  while  in  the  tropics  the  littoral  zone  may 
not  be  under  very  material  changes  of  temperature  during  the  year, 
this  condition,  looking  at  the  subject  as  a  whole,  gradually  shades  off  on 
either  side  towards  the  polar  regions,  where  the  water  becomes  solid 
along  shore  for  part  of  the  year,  and  the  coasts  are  often  partially 
clear  in  the  summer,  portions  being  still  subject  to  the  occasional  pres- 
sure of  floes  and  masses  of  ice.  In  certain  intermediate  regions,  all 
animals  and  plants  inhabiting  the  distance  between  high  and  low-water 
mark,  with  its  modifications  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  must  be 
adjusted  to  sustain  the  extremes  of  a  long  range  of  temperature,  in 
order  to  support  the  atmospheric  changes  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  differences  of  temperature  observable  round  the  British  Islands, 
notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their  position,  are  sufficiently  con- 
siderable to  produce  a  movement  among  many  marine  animals,  as  is 
well  known,  so  that  certain  of  them  are  only  seen  close  in  shore, 
among  the  pools  left  by  the  tide,  in  the  warmer  season.  Others  again 
appear  organized  to  sustain  a  considerable  change  of  temperature.    We 

*  When  we  recollect  that  under  favourable  circumstances  the  officers  of  our  Navy 
and  of  our  Merchant  Service,  may  render  great  assistance  to  this  Inquiry,  when  pro- 
perly conducted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  eventually  obtain,  through  their  exer- 
tions alone,  more  extended  facts  connected  with  the  subject.  Under  their  care,  the 
dredge  might  often  be  applied  with  advantage ;  and  if  specimens  of  the  animals  obtained 
were  stowed  away  safely,  properly  ticketed,  for  the  examination  of  competent  natu- 
ralists, far  more  would  be  known  in  the  next  half  century  touching  the  distribution  of 
marine  life,  particularly  at  depths  where  surface  waves  could  not  so  act  as  to  drive  its 
remains  on  shore,  than  could  be  accompUshed  by  naturalists  alone,  however  lealous. 
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have  seen  the  common  limpet  {Patella  vulgaris)  apparently  doing  well 
on  our  coasts,  at  temperatures  of  92^  (close  to  the  rock),  and  of  24^, 
a  range  of  68^.  As  far,  therefore,  as  temperature  is  concerned,  such 
a  moUnsc  could  live  in  the  ocean  waters,  and  at  any  depths,  in  all 
parts,  except  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  sea  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  icy  regions.  Its  organization  is  no  doubt  adjusted  to 
a  littoral  life,  and  to  changes  of  temperature,  as  part  of  the  littoral 
conditions  in  such  climates  as  that  of  the  British  Islands,  but  the  amount 
of  change  which  it  can  in  this  manner  support,  may  make  us  careful  at 
giving  too  much  importance  to  temperature  alone  in  the  distribution  of 
marine  animal  life.  Once  beneath  a  moderate  depth  of  sea,  the  mass 
of  water  is  less  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  influences,  and  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  specific  gravities  of  water  at  difierent  temperatures  is  such 
as  to  produce  much  uniformity  in  the  temperature  of  the  deeper  zones, 
and  minor  modifications  in  those  above  them ;  in  the  warmer  regions 
tending  to  keep  the  sea  temperature  beneath  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  colder  to  raise  that  of  the  water  above  it.  As,  therefore, 
the  sea  level  is  approached,  so,  as  a  whole,  must  the  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  higher  zones  be  adjusted  to  support  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  in  those  regions  where  the  heat  in  summer  begins  to 
have  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  sea  waters,  as  respects  the  cold  ex- 
perienced in  winter. 

Quitting  coast  conditions,  and  regarding  the  ocean  beyond  the  depths 
of  200  or  300  fathoms,  we  have  a  large  area,  on  the  bottom  of  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  vegetation  exists,  seeing  that  observa- 
tions on  coasts  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  needful  conditions  for 
its  growth  terminated  at  comparatively  very  minor  depths.  All  phy- 
tophagous marine  creatures  would  not  be  expected  beyond  their  ability 
to  obtain  the  food  fitted  for  them,  while  the  carnivorous  animals  have 
necessarily  the  power  to  extend,  vertically  and  horizontally,  far  beyond 
the  growth  of  marine  vegetation,  however  this  vegetation  may  support 
the  mass  of  life  upon  which  the  carnivorous  animals  have,  as  a  beginning, 
to  feed.  In  the  region  of  the  Sargasso  weed,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
floating  vegetation,  tending  to  support  animal  life,  and  forming  the 
abode  of  multitudes  of  marine  creatures  in  the  open  sea.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception  to  the  general  fact  of  the  absence  of  marine  vege- 
tation in  the  open  ocean,  except  so  far  as  stray  portions  of  sea-weed, 
borne  by  currents  from  coasts,  may  be  concerned. 

In  the  oceanic  depths  there  exist,  apparently,  conditions  under  which 
some  portions  of  the  remains  of  the  fish,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs,  to 
be  found  on  the  surface  above,  may  be  preserved.  Although  much  may 
be  consumed  and  continued  in  the  mass  of  life  so  inhabiting  the  sur- 
face, from  time  to  time  some  part  of  the  harder  portions  of  animals 
may  descend  to  the  bottom,  assuming  that  the  specific  gravity  of  such 
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remains  be  such  as  to  permit  their  fall  through  the  water.*  Shells  of 
the  lanthina  communisy  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*66^  and  of  the 
Nautilus  umhilieatun  with  that  of  2*64,  would,  after  the  fleshy  matter 
of  these  molluscs  was  decomposed  or  consumed,  and  no  air  entangled  in 
the  interior  of  the  shells,  be  capable  of  descending  to  any  depths  which 
we  may  consider  at  all  probable  in  the  ocean,  supposing  its  saline  con- 
tents not  to  materially  differ  in  depth,  and  the  compressibility  of  sea 
water  such  as  experiments  upon  fresh  water  would  lead  us  to  infer.  We 
may  thus  have  the  remains  of  marine  animals  scattered  over  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  floor,  in  certain  localities  especially,  as  also  those  of  stray 
animals  drifted  from  coasts,  attached  to  sea-weeds  or  pieces  of  wood, 
both  of  which  decomposing,  the  harder  portions  of  these  animals  may 
fall  to  the  bottom  at  great  depths.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  all 
the  logs  of  wood  bored  by  the  Teredo,  or  covered  over  by  the  common 
barnacle,  Anatifa  striata^  are  drifted  on  shore,  and  that  they  do  not 
often  become  so  decomposed  as  to  permit  the  descent  of  the  harder 
parts  of  these  animals  to  the  bottom.  Indeed,  we  might  anticipate  a 
somewhat  singular  mixture  of  the  harder  parts  of  some  marine  animalB 
in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  islands  rising 
out  of  considerable  depths,  such,  for  example,  as  near  Hawaii,  Maui, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Sandwich  Group. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  we  find  with  the  plants  the  marine  animal 
life  feeding  upon  it,  from  that  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  low  water, 
on  tidal  shores,  to  that  only  known  by  dredging  and  fishing.  Those 
accustomed  to  examine  the  rocky  shores  of  tidal  seas  well  know  how 
much  sea-weed  may  be  cast  on  shore  in  the  little  bays  and  creeks,  or  be 
drifted  to  the  larger  bays,  during  and  after  heavy  gales  of  wind,  pro- 
ducing breakers  on  such  coasts,  and  which  tear  up  marine  plants, 
especially  towards  low-water  mark,  where  during  calmer  times  they  may 
have  been  abundantly  produced.  A  sandy  bay  beyond  a  long  line  of 
steep  rocky  coast,  the  latter  exposed  to  some  heavy  gale  during  the  rise 
and  fall  of  several  successive  tides,  so  that  sea-weeds,  detached  by  the 
breakers  from  it,  are  driven  by  wind  and  tide  into  the  bay,  will  be  often 
seen  by  the  observer  to  have  its  beach  covered  in  various  places  with 
matted  masses  of  these  plants.  Frequently,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  forces  employed,  these  lines  of  sea-weed  are  cast  up  high  on  the 
beach,  beyond  the  reach  of  calmer  seas  to  float  them  off  again.     They 

*  With  respect  to  the  compressibility  of  the  ocean  waters ;  according  to  Poisson 
(Nouvelle  Th^orie  de  1' Action  Capillaire,  p.  277)  it  would  require  a  pressure  equal  to 
1100  atmospheres  to  reduce  water  six-hundredths  of  its  Tolume.  In  the  experiments 
of  MM.  Colladon  and  Sturm,  water  not  deprived  of  air,  was  compressed  oqual  to 
47*85  millionths  for  each  atmosphere,  and  deprived  of  air,  equal  to  49-65  milUonthi. 
The  experiments  of  M.  CErsted  gave  a  compression  of  46-65  millionths  for  each  atmo- 
sphere. Water  containing  salts  in  solution  was  found,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhal 
less  compressible. 
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will  theare  be  disposed  of  according  to  climate.  In  warm  countries,  or 
in  the  snminer  months  of  the  temperate  regions,  they  soon  decompose, 
and  their  remains,  not  borne  off  in  a  gaseotis  form,  become  intermingled 
with  the  beach*  An  observer,  by  studying  the  sections  of  sandy  beaches 
exposed  by  rills  or  small  streams  of  water,  may  occasionally  find 
irregular  layers  of  black  carbonaceous  matter,  the  result  of  the  decom- 
podtion  of  okasses  of  sea-weeds  cast  on  shore,  intermingled  with  the 
ordinary  sand,  and  in  some  localities,  parts  of  a  shingle  beach  will  be 
seen  with  an  abundwce  of  intermixed  sea-weed  in  a  decomposed  or 
deeomposing  state.  He  may  also  find  the  light  matter  of  decomposed 
sea-weeds  borne  to  deeper  waters  in  sheltered  situations,  its  entomb- 
ment in  snch  places  depending  upon  the  disturbance  to  which  it  may  be 
subsequently  exposed,  and  the  amount  of  ordinary  sedimentary  sub- 
stances which  may  collect  permanently  over  it.  In  some  localities  much 
mud,  black  with  carbonaceous  matter  thus  derived,  may  be  accumulated. 

Molloscs,  living  among  the  sea-weeds  thus  detached  and  cast  on  shore, 
are  occasionally  observed  to  be  entangled  amid  the  plants,  their  harder 
parts  remaining  intermingled  with  the  sands  or  shingles  after  the 
decomposition  of  the  plants,  so  that  the  shells  of  rock-frequenting 
molloses  become  embedded  with  those  of  others  living  in  and  upon  sands. 
The  little  Patella  peUucida  is  very  commonly  thrown  on  shore  on  our 
coasts,  adhering  to  the  cavity  it  has  made  for  itself  at  the  root  of  some 
large  fiicas,  and  which,  indeed,  has  weakened  the  power  of  the  plant 
to  keep  its  place  when  acted  on  by  the  sea  in  heavy  gales.  It  is  also 
very  common  to  find  drifted  marine  creatures  of  other  kinds  entangled 
in  these  masses  of  detached  sea-weeds ;  on  some  coasts  the  remains  of 
cmstaceans  being  abundant. 

With  regard  to  steep  coasts,  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  cliffs  plunging 
suddenly  into  deep  water,  it  may  happen  that  molluscs,  feeding  upon 
marine  plants  growing  at  various  depths,  and  themselves  inhabiting 
different  depths,  according  to  their  kinds,  get  knocked  off  by  the  sea. 
While  those  uninjured  may  again  recover  their  positions,  a  few  perish, 
and  their  shells  be  preserved  in  sand,  silt,  or  mud,  with  the  remains  of 
other  molluscs  living  on  such  bottoms ;  so  that  the  remains  of  littoral, 
shallow,  and  deep-water  molluscs  become  preserved  together  in  the  same 
deposit.  Molluscs  as  they  die  must  have  their  shells  washed  away  by 
the  sea  on  such  coasts,  and  thrown  into  deep  waters.  Some  account 
also  has  to  be  taken  of  birds  picking  the  animals  out  of  shells  which 
they  may  have  obtained  upon  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  or  have  brought 
from  adjacent  bays  where  they  may  have  been  cast  alive  or  recently 
killed  on  shore.  We  have  seen  the  common  oyster-catchers  busy 
knocking  off  and  eating  limpets  upon  projecting  portions  of  steep  coasts, 
leaving  the  shells,  all  of  which,  when  there  is  breaker  action,  must  have 
been  washed  into  deep  water  as  the  tide  rose.     All  such  circumstances 
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have  to  be  considered  upon  the  steep  coasts  of  tlie  world^  of  vhich  there 
is  no  want,  many  fathoms  of  depth  being  fonnd,  with  oeeuionally  a  few 
projections  in  different  places,  close  along  shore,  rarioas  marine  rege- 
tables  and  animals  occnpying  zones  of  the  depths  best  suited  to  them. 
The  sea  adjoining  some  of  the  ocean  islands,  where  great  depths  are 
obtained  all  round,  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  of  the  best  conditions  for 
collecting  together  the  remains  of  marine  life  which  had  inhabited 
different  zones  of  depth. 

While  the  remains  of  marine  animals  which  have  existed  in  different 
lones  of  depth,  with  the  modifications  due  to  sheltered  and  exposed 
situations  and  other  variations  of  conditions,  may  be  collected  either  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of,  or  at  no  great  distance  from,  steep  coasts,  it 
is  in  tidal  seas,  to  the  fringes  of  detrital  or  chemically-formed  matter 
around  the  chief  masses  of  land,  rising  above  the  sea,  that  we  look  for 
the  preservation  of  the  great  amount  of  organic  remains.  Indeed,  the 
modifications  of  the  actual  coasts  as  to  depth,  are  commonly  but  varia- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  these  sub-marine  fringes  join  the  sub-aerial 
portions  of  the  solid  land.  Such  fringes  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
extensive  plains  on  the  margins  of  tidal  seas  (here  and  there  a  project- 
ing mass  of  rock  rising  above  them),  with  osually  a  somewhat  gentle 
slope  to  the  depth  of  600  to  1000  or  1200  feet,  after  which  they  appear, 
as  a  whole,  to  descend  more  abruptly.  Gentle  aa  the  slope  may  be,  the 
differences  of  depth  appear  sufficient,  as  above  stated,  for  the  modiS- 
cation  of  life  upon  it,  so  that  while  some  animals  live  near  the  coast, 
others  keep  far  out  in  the  deeper  water.  While  some  portion  may  be 
enabled  to  live  at  varied  depths,  there  exists  a  mass  of  life,  the  remains 
of  which  would  be  entombed  far  from  shore  in  one  case,  and  near  it  in 
the  other,  and  not  commingled,  as  in  the  case  of  steep  coasts,  and 
adjoining  deep  seas.  A  glance  at  the  charts  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  American  continent  will  show  how  far  separated, 
horizontally,  such  masses  of  remains  may  be. 

Let  it,  for  illostration,  be  supposed  that  the  following  map  (fig.  69) 
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represents  an  extended  line  of  coast,  so  that  1,  1 ;  2,  2 ;  and  3,  3,  are 
parallels  of  latitude  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other  to  render  sur- 
face temperature  different  enough  to  be  important  as  regards  marine 
life.  Let  {f  be  a  line  of  coast  extending  from  north  to  south,  and//' 
the  outer  verge  of  soundings  off  the  same  coast,  a  more  sudden  increase 
of  depth  taking  place  at  this  verge  into  the  area  gg' ;  equal  depths,  or 
zones  being  represented  by  the  lines  a  a',  (  (',  e  c\  d  d'y  and  e  e\ 

For  still  further  illustration,  we  have  supposed  a  large  river  (r)  to 
deliver  itself  upon  the  coast.  Upon  such  a  subaqueous  area,  we  have 
the  conditions  for  the  entombment  of  the  remains  of  the  life  distributed 
OTer  it  in  certain  bands,  coinciding  with  depths  ranging  in  lines  with 
the  coast,  and  with  the  power  of  tidal  and  wave  action  upon  the  detritus 
thrust  forward  by,  or  carried  in  mechanical  suspension  out  of,  the  river, 
in  addition  to  any  sedimentary  matter  directly  obtained  from  the  coast. 
The  effect  of  the  river  waters  in  rendering  the  shore  water  brackish 
would  vary  in  depth,  according  to  circumstances,  the  tendency  of  such 
waters,  from  their  relative  specific  gravity,  being  to  float  above  the  sea 
water,  and  not  to  be  much  mingled  with  the  latter  to  any  great  amount 
of  depth,  though,  upon  the  ebb  tide,  brackish  water  might  be  carried 
along  shore  if  the  tide  took  that  course.  Different  states  of  the  weather 
would  modify  the  conditions  for  the  mixture  of  fresh  and  sea  waters. 
Thus  during-  heavy  on-shore  gales  of  wind,  and  freshets  in  the  rivers, 
as  are  often  combined  on  the  western  portions  of  the  British  Islands, 
the  conditions  for  mingling  sea  and  river  waters  are  more  favourable 
than  during  calm  weather. 

Let  us  suppose  the  following  section  (fig.  70)  to  represent  (though 
npon  a  very  exaggerated  scale)  that  of  the  map  (fig.  69)  a  h  being  the 
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sea-level,  c,  coast,  and  d,  e,  /,  g^  different  depths  of  sea,  and  A,  the 
more  sudden  descent  into  deep  water.  In  tideless  seas  these  various 
depths  would  remain  undisturbed,  except  by  movements  arising  from 
the  waves  produced  by  the  winds  above,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  cur- 
rents acting  in  such  seas.  In  tidal  seas  the  case  would  be  so  far 
different,  that  the  level  of  the  sea  itself  would  be  altered  during  every 
tide ;  on  some  coasts  making  a  change  of  many  feet.  With  this  change 
of  level,  any  motion  on  the  waters  produced  by  waves  above  would  also 
descend  more  or  less  deep,  supposing  equal  wave  action  on  the  surface. 
In  addition,  the  sweep  of  the  tidal  stream  will  extend  to  the  depths  it 
may,  according  to  conditions,  reach,  and  occasionally  an  ocean  current 
may  range  sufficiently  near  a  coast  to  act  on  the  bottom,  the  shores 
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^  of  ocean  islands  sometimes  offering  conditions  for  the  latter.  We  have 
now  to  consider  that  while  the  shells  of  molluscs  may  often  remain  in 
the  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  which  the  animals  may  frequent,  penetrating  into 
them  to  various  depths,  according  to  their  habits,  so  that  such  remains 
are  preserved  after  their  death  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the 
molluscs,  numerous  other  shells  remain  on  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon 
in  the  manner  of  any  inorganic  substance. 

That  shells  are  so  scattered  about,  multitudes  brought  up  by  the 
arming  of  the  sounding  lead  abundantly  attest.  Moreover,  collections 
of  certain  species  are  found  to  mark  particular  portions  of  soundings 
off  given  coasts.  Thus  off  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands,  charts 
give  localities  as  marked  by  Hake's  teeth,  as  they  are  termed ;  com- 
monly nothing  else  than  a  multitude  of  the  shells  of  Dentalium  scattered 
over  particular  areas.  Other  collections  of  shells  are  equally  well  known. 
While  these  shells,  scattered  over  the  sea  bottom,  are  often  either  the 
entire  hard  parts  of  univalves,  or  single  and  uninjured  valves  of  the 
bivalves,  at  other  times  they  are  crushed  or  broken.  Whether  in  the 
one  state  or  the  other,  according  to  their  specific  gravities,  volume,  and 
form,  will  they  be  acted  upon  by  streams  of  tide,  by  ocean  currents 
sweeping  within  sufficient  depths,  or  by  surface  wind-wave  action  trans- 
mitted to  the  bottom.  With  respect  to  specific  gravities,  though  there 
is  apparently  much  variation  in  this  respect,  the  floating  molluscs  being, 
some  of  them  at  least,  provided  with  shells  of  comparatively  minor 
specific  gravity,  the  range  seems  something  between  2*67  and  2*85.* 
With  equal  forms  and  volumes,  fragments  or  rounded  grains  of  a  great 
proportion  of  marine  shells  would  apparently  be  specifically  heavier 
than  grains  of  quartz  and  rock  crystal  (2*63 — 2*65),  of  common  felspar 
(2.53—2-60),  of  albite  (2-61— 2-68),  and  of  chlorite  (2-71),  while  they 
would  be  lighter  than  mica  (2-94).  In  all  sorting  processes  carried  on 
by  surface- wave  action  transmitted  to  the  bottom,  or  in  the  pushing  of 

*  The  author  obtained  the  following  specific  gravities  of  a  few  marine  shells,  some 
years  since. — Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  1834,  p.  76. 

Argonauta  tuberculosus,     .     .     .  2*43  Chiton, 2*79 

Nautilus  umbilicatuB,     .     .     .     .  2*64  Pholas  crispata, 2*82 

lanthina  communis, 2-66  Cytherea  maoulata, 2*88 

Lithodomus  dactylus,      .     .     .     .  2G7  Bulla, 2-88 

Teredo  (great,  East  Indies),     .     .  2 -08  Voluta  musica, 2'88 

Haliotis  tubcrculatus,     ....  2*70  Cassis  testiculus, 2*83 

Cyprina  Tulgaris, 2*77  Strombus  gibberulus,     ....  2*88 

Mytilus  bilocularis, 2*77  Pyrula  melongena, 2*84 

Strombus  gigas, 2-77  Tellina  radiata, 2*86 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  if  experiments  on  this  head  were  much  multiplied,  indlTidual 
differences  would  often  be  found  in  the  same  species.  While  the  shell  of  the  Arpanauta 
tuberculosus  IB  lighter  than  pure  Sussex  chalk  (2*49),  and  that  of  Haliotis  tuberculatus  is 
equal  in  specific  gravity  to  Carrara  marble  (2-70),  the  greater  numbers  exhibit  a  packing 
of  particles  more  approaching  Arragonite. 
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loose  matter  forward  by  streams  of  tide  and  ocean  currents,  this  has  to 
be  considered. 

The  forms  of  shells  or  their  fragments,  except  they  have  been  ground 
down  to  rounded  grains  by  breaker  action  on  beaches,  commonly  agree 
little  with  those  of  the  sedimentary  matter  among  which  they  lie  super- 
ficially mixed.  When,  therefore,  we  have  to  regard  any  movement  of 
water  around  whole  shells  or  their  fragments,  their  forms  become  im- 
portant, as  also  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  exposed  to  any  moving 
force  employed.  Thus  the  same  shell,  if  a  conical  univalve,  would  offer 
a  different  resistance,  according  as  it  might  be  placed  with  its  apex  or 
its  base  to  the  moving^  water,  when  acted  upon,  though  we  might  expect 
that  the  moving  water  would  soon  turn  such  body  so  that  its  apex  would 
be  presented  to  the  line  of  action.  With  the  valve  of  a  bivalve,  its  hold 
on  a  bottom  of  sand  or  silt  would  be  very  different,  whether  it  were 
tamed  with  the  margin  of  the  valve  downwards,  or  merely  rested  upon 
some  part  of  its  bombed  surface.  How  far  the  valve  of  a  shell  could 
be  transported  along  the  bottom  without  being  upset,  vrill  depend  on 
very  obvious  conditions ;  and  in  all  cases  we  have  to  consider  that  shells, 
or  their  fragments,  having  a  specific  gravity  rarely,  perhaps,  exceeding 
2*85,  and  often  presenting  forms  readily  moved,  are  not  difficult  of 
transport  in  a  medium  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*027 — 1*028. 

Referring  to  the  plan  and  section  above  given  (figs.  69  and  70),  the 
observer  will  have  to  distinguish  between  the  remains  of  those  molluscs 
which  may  die  amid  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  and  so  have  their  harder 
ptrts  preserved  in  the  situations  where  they  lived,  and  the  remains  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  bottom.  How  far  these  may  retain  their  positions 
relatively  to  the  zones  of  depth  suited  to  their  animals,  will  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  above  noticed.  Looking  at  the  subject  generally,  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  moved  at  the  depth  at  which  surface-wave  action 
could  reach,  and  therefore  to  be  moved  shorewards  in  shallow  waters ; 
80  that  the  remains  of  molluscs  accumulated  near  the  coast  in  the  zones 
ha  lyb'  a*  r  (fig.  69),  varying  in  the  depths  bd,de  (fig.  70),  would,  at  the 
proper  depths,  have  surface-wave  action  added  to  tidal  streams,  which 
were  able  to  transport  the  shells  or  their  fragments,  tending  to  move 
them  on-shore.  In  the  outer  zone  ef  (fig.  69),  and  at  the  depths  fg 
(fig.  70),  the  effects  of  the  tidal  movement  may  not  only  be  little  felt, 
but  also  any  action  upon  the  bottom  from  surface-waters  be  inappre- 
ciable. Still  further  out,  in  the  deep  waters  g  (fig.  69),  or  A,  (fig.  70), 
there  may  be  no  movement  sufficient  to  produce  transport  of  loose  mat- 
ters on  the  bottom,  even  by  ocean  currents.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
movements  in  the  water  producing  considerable  mixtures  of  the  remains. 
of  molluscs  in  shallow  situations,  extending  even  to  the  casting  of  shells 
or  their  fragments  upon  the  shore,  from  depths  depending  upon  various 

local  modifications  of  the  causes  of  transport  above  noticed. 

12 
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On  many  exposed  ocean-coasts  we  have  even  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  dunes,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  fragments  of  mollusc 
shells  ground  down  to  sand,  these  cast  on  shore  and  dealt  with  by  winds 
in  the  manner  of  common  sand.  The  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  of  part  of  England,  afford  good  examples  of  this  fact."*" 

The  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  shells  of  molluscs,  and  the 
harder  parts  of  marine  animals  generally,  are  thrown  on  shore,  the 
depths  from  which  they  may  be  borne  by  the  action  of  on-shore  waves 
and  breakers,  the  various  arrangements  of  whole,  broken,  or  comminuted 
shells  in  layers,  from  their  accumulation  like  ordinary  detrital  matter 
at  various  depths  in  the  sea  to  their  rejection  upon  the  land,  is  one 
which  will  amply  reward  the  observer  anxious  to  compare  the  manner 
in  which  these  remains  are  now  distributed  and  arranged  with  that  of 
the  remains  found  in  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  He  may  at  times  see  the 
pushing  action  of  the  small  wash  of  the  sea  driving  the  larger  shells  and 
their  fragments  before  it  into  convenient  localities,  there  accumulating 
in  a  mass  those  which  may  have  been  distributed  by  breaker  action 
along  a  line  of  coast,  while  at  others  he  will  find  the  shells  jammed  in 
amid  the  joints  and  crevices  of  rocks  so  firmly  that  they  become  difficult 
to  remove. 

The  induration  of  sands  formed  of  comminuted  shells  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned  (p.  89),  and  we  may  expect  that  such  indurated  sands 
would  occasionally  include  remarkable  mixtures  of  organic  remains. 
The  rock  in  which  the  human  remains  were  discovered  at  Guadaloupe 
would  appear  to  be  of  this  character.  Mr.  Konig  observed  Millepora 
mimaceaj  and  shells  referred  to  Turbo  pica  and  Helix  acutay  in  the 
specimen  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  Cuvier  mentions  shells 
from  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  terrestrial  shells,  especially  the  Bulimvs 
Guadaloupensis  (Ferussac),  in  that  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris. 
Teeth  of  the  caiman,  with  stone  hatchets  and  other  remains  of  human 
art,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  this  consolidated  sand. 

Great  as  the  accumulations  of  the  harder  remains  of  molluscs  may  be 
in  the  sea  or  on  its  shores  (and  regarding  the  amount  of  matter,  chiefly 
calcareous,  abstracted  from  the  sea  or  contained  in  their  food,  the  vo- 

*  This  shell-sand  is  often  employed  as  manure ;  it  is  known  to  have  been  so  employed 
in  Cornwall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  charter  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans, 
granting  the  liberty  of  taking  this  sand  for  manure,  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 
(Lysons,  "Mag.  Brit.,"  Cornwall,  p.  ccciii.,  who  cites  Rot  Chart,  46  Hen.  IIL)  Carew 
notices  the  use  of  it  in  his  Surrey  of  Cornwall  (1602),  and  it  is  largely  employed  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Worgan,  in  1811,  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  land  carriage  of  this  sand  in  Cornwall  at  more  than  80,000Z.  per  annum.  Large 
quantities  are  obtained  at  the  Dunbar  Sands,  in  Padstow  Harbour,  the  annual  amount 
estimated  at  100,000  tons.  It  has  been  calculated  that  5,600,000  cubic  feet  of  sand, 
chiefly  composed  of  comminuted  sea-shells,  is  annually  taken  from  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  and  spread  over  the  land  in  the  interior  as  a  mineral  manure. — Report 
on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset  (1889),  p.  479. 
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lame  of  these  harder  remains  added  annually  to  common  detrital  and 
chemical  deposits  must  he  very  considerable),  the  coral  accumulations 
of  tropical  regions  present  us  with  the  most  striking  additions,  by  means 
of  animal  life,  to  the  mineral  deposits  now  in  progress,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  They  have  for  many  years  attracted  the  attention  of 
navigators  and  naturalists,  so  that  much  information  has  been  obtained 
respecting  them.* 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  corals,  Mr.  Dana  states,  that  the 
Aitrceaeeaj  Madreporacea^  and  Gemmiporidce  among  the  Caryophyl- 
laeeaj  are,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  coral-reef  seas,  a  region 
included  between  the  parallels  of  28^  north  and  south  of  the  equator,t 
these  corals  forming  the  principal  portion  of  the  reefs,  and  being  con- 
fined to  depths  within  120  feet  from  the  surface.  Other  corals,  as  is 
well  known,  extend  to  far  greater  depths,  and  into  colder  regions.  Sir 
James  Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South  Polar  Regions,  obtained  live 
corals  from  the  depth  of  1620  to  1800  feet  off*  Victoria  Land.  Mr. 
Charles  Stokes  notices  a  species  of  Primnoa  {lepadifera)^  as  found  from 
900  to  1800  feet  ofi"  the  coast  of  Norway ;  and  Professor  E.  Forbes,  a 
species  of  the  same  genus  from  the  depth  of  1668  feet  oS  Staten  Land.| 
As  respects  the  range  of  corals,  Mr.  Dana  observes  that  '^  CaryophyU 
Udos  extend  from  the  equator  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  some  species  occur 
at  the  depth  of  200  fathoms  or  more.  The  Alcyonaria  have  an  equally 
wide  range  with  the  Caryophyllidoe^  and  probably  reach  still  higher 
towards  the  poles.  The  Hydroidea  range  from  the  equator  to  the  polar 
r^ons,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  temperate  zone.'*§ 
Regarding  the  distribution  of  species,  Mr.  Dana  states,  that  of  806 
species,  27  only  are  common  to  the  East  Indies  and  Pacific  Ocean, 
while  only  one  species,  and  that  with  doubt  {Meandrina  lahyrinthica\ 
is  considered  to  be  common  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  || 

*  We  would  more  especiaUy  call  attention  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  not 
only  been  personally  engaged  in  the  inyestigation  of  coral  reefs  and  islands,  but  has 
also  carefully  studied  the  works  of  navigators  and  naturalists  relating  to  the  subject. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  are  contained  in  his  work,  entitled,  **  Structure  and 
Distribution  of  Coral  Islands,"  London,  1842.  We  would  also  refer  to  such  portions  of 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Dana  as  have  yet  been  made  public,  and  are  contained  in  his  **  Struc- 
ture and  Classification  of  Zoophytes,"  Philadelphia,  1846.  Mr.  Dana's  views  are  also 
founded  on  the  personal  examination  of  coral  reefs  and  islands. 

f  Locally,  coral  reefs  are  found  further  north  and  south  than  28°.  Mr.  Darwin  ob- 
Mrres,  that  they  extend  in  the  Bermuda  Islands  to  lat.  82°  15^  N.,  the  greatest  distance 
firom  the  equator  at  which  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  to  lat  80°  N.  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  that  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  on  the  western  shores  of  Australia,  in  lat.  29°  8.,  are  of 
eoFal  formation. 

X  Sir  James  Ross,  **  Voyage  to  the  Antarctic  Regions." 

{  "Structure  and  Classification  of  Zoophytes." 

I  K«fening  to  the  causes  of  distribution  and  original  sites,  or  centres  of  distribution, 
Mr.  Dana  obaerrea : — **  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  such  centres  of  distribution, 
as  regards  zoophytes,  are  to  be  recognised.    The  species  of  corals  in  the  West  Indies 
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Mr.  Dan^n  remarks  on  the  entire  absence  of  coral  reefs  in  certain 
large  areas  in  the  tropical  seas.  No  coral  reefs  have  been  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  south  of  the  equator,  or  round  the  (Gala- 
pagos Islands ;  neither  have  any  been  yet  noticed  on  the  west  coast  of 
America,  north  of  the  equator.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  Pacific  there 
are  islands  free  from  coral  reefs,  and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  coral 
reefs  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  or  round  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  St.  Helena,  the  Gape  Verde  Islands,  St.  Paul's,  and  Fernando 
Noronha,  are  also  without  such  reefs.*  As  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  the  causes 
of  the  abundance  of  coral  reefs  in  certain  situations,  and  their  absence  in 
others,  apparently  under  general  similar  conditions,  are  as  yet  not  well 
understood ;  and  the  observer  has  a  wide  field  open  for  the  investigation 
of  what  conditions  essential  to  the  life  of  reef-making  corals  may  be 
absent  in  the  apparently  favourable  situation  where  they  are  not  found, 
including  among  them  the  power  of  distribution  from  any  supposed 
centres  or  sites. 

Regarding  the  occurrence  of  corals  as  a  whole,  we  thus  see  that 
they  may  be  more  or  less  strewed  over  a  very  large  submarine  area, 
one  extending  from  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  regions,  some  of  them 
keeping  to  small  depths  within  a  portion  of  the  general  area  comprised 
between  the  parallels  of  28^  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  and  even 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  certain  parts  of  that  minor  area. 
However  great  occasional  accumulations  of  their  harder  parts  may  be 
under  favourable  conditions  elsewhere  concealed  beneath  the  ocean 
waters,  we  have,  in  the  masses  of  dead  and  living  corals  which  constitute 
islands  and  reefs,  enough  to  show  the  geological  importance  of  these 
animals,  which  thus  from  their  food  and  the  surrounding  waters,  secrete 
a  mass  of  matter  constituting  rocks,  so  acted  upon,  under  fitting  con- 
ditions, by  the  breakers  and  by  atmospheric  and  chemical  influences, 
that  dry  land  rises  suflSciently  above  the  sea  to  support  terrestrial  vege- 
tation and  animal  life. 

It  would  appear  that  the  calcareous  secretionsf  of  corals  only  begin 

are,  in  many  respects,  peculiar,  and  not  one  can  with  certainty  be  identified  with  any 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  central  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  appear  to  be  almost  as  pecu- 
liar in  the  corals  they  afford.  But  few  from  the  Feejees  have  been  found  to  be  identioal 
with  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean." — **  Structure  and  Classification  of  Zoophytes." 

♦  Darwin,  «*  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,"  pp.  61,  62. 

f  Dana,  "Structure  and  Classification  of  Zoophytes,"  p.  62.  Speaking  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  secretions  are  formed,  Mr.  Dana  observes : — *<  In  a  Madrepora  the  surftee 
between  the  cells  becomes  coTered  by  minute  points  by  the  continued  secretions,  and 
then  a  layer  forms,  connected  with  the  preceding,  by  these  points  or  columns.  The 
interior  usually  becomes,  afterwards,  nearly  solid  by  additional  secretions.  This  Ta- 
riety  of  structure  may  be  obsenred  also  in  the  Dendrophyllta,  and  eren  the  compact 
species,  in  which  there  are  no  traces  of  cellules,  will  often  show  eyidence  of  haring 
been  deposited  in  layers.  I  have  seen  it  brought  out  with  singular  distinctness  in  a 
specimen  half  fossilized.    In  many  corals,  howeyer,  we  fail  to  detect  this  deposition  in 
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to  be  formed  after  the  last  metamorphosis  of  the  young  -animal,  one 
effected  when  it  quits  the  swimming  state  and  attaches  itself  to  some 
support.  Until  that  time  the  young  can  move,  by  their  own  powers 
and  the  transporting  action  of  tidal  streams  or  oceanic  currents,  to 
situations  where,  under  the  needful  conditions,  they  can  settle  and 
flourish  as  perfect  corals.  No  doubt  miffiads  of  the  young  animals 
perish,  or  are  consumed  as  food,  so  that  a  part  only  id  available  for 
supplying  the  loss  by  death  of  the  old  stock,  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  coral  life  in  localities  wheq^  it  previously  existed,  or  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  colonies.  Under  all  such  circumstances,  if  there  be  no 
cause  producing  a  removal  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  corals  after  the 
death  of  the  polyps  which  secreted  them,  they  will  accumulate.  Por- 
tions of  the  harder  parts  would  appear  to  be  destroyed  by  the  animals 
which  feed  upon  or  bury  themselves  among  the  corals  while  living, 
other  portions  are  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  some  por- 
tions would  appear  to  be  taken  up  in  solution.  In  the  first  case,  the 
portion  not  required  for  the  harder  parts  of  the  animals  feeding  upon 
the  corals  appears  to  be  thrown  down  with  their  faaces  amid  the  coral 
reefs ;  in  the  second,  the  fragments  torn  off  by  the  breakers  are  distri- 
buted, like  any  other  detritus,  also  among  the  reefs ;  and  in  the  third, 
the  part  not  appropriated  by  the  living  corals,  or  by  other  animals,  for 
their  harder  parts,  appears  to  be  deposited  amid  the  matter  of  the  reefs, 
tending  to  bind  them  together,  and  adding  to  their  solidity. 

From  the  chemical  researches  of  Mr.  B.  Silliman,  who  analyzed 
numerous  specimens  of  calcareous  •  corals  sent  him  by  Mr.  Dana,  it 
would  appear  that,  after  the  animal  matter  had  been  separated,  carbo- 
nate of  lime  formed  from  97  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  inorganic  matter 
which  remained ;  1  to  3  per  cent,  being  composed  of  silica,  lime  (pro- 
bably united  with  the  silica),  carbonate  of  magnesia,  fluoride  of  calcium, 
fluoride  of  magnesium^  phosphate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron.*   The 

layers.  This  is  the  case  in  the  AttrtBa  tribe.  The  FociUoporct,  and  some  allied  corals, 
liare  transrerse  plates  crossing  the  cells  internally,  which  are  intermitted  secretions 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  polyp  ;  but  no  appearance  of  layers  has  been  detected  in  the 
spaces  between  the  cells.  The  Favontes,  and  many  CyathophylUda,  are  examples  of 
similar  intermpted  secretions  across  the  cells,'*  (p.  53.) 

Respecting  the  foot  secretions,  he  rem^ks : — **  The  foot  secretions  appear  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  tissue  secretions.  The  former  are  often  horny  when  the 
latter  are  calcareous,  and  when  they  occur  together  they  constitute  separable  layers, 
eae  enveloping  the  other.  The  united  polyps  of  a  branch  have  their  mouths  opening 
eBftwards  on  every  side,  while  the  bases  are  directed  inward  towards  a  common  central 
or  axial  line.  The  simultaneous  secretions  of  the  bases,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
prodnoe  a  solid  axis  to  the  branch,"  (p.  54.) 
*  D«na,  *<  Structure  and  Classification  of  Zoophytes,"  pp.  124-181.  Of  the  85  spe- 
of  coral  examined  by  Mr.  B.  Silliman,  Jun.,  9  (specimens  of  them  being  numerous) 
I  analyxed  minutely.  These  were : — 1,  Poritea  favota  (Sandwich  Islands);  2,  Madrepora 
palmaium  (West  Indies) ;  8,  M,  tpicifera  (Ceylon) ;  4,  M,  prolifera  (Bermudas)  ;  5,  M.ptan- 
ta^eiua  (Ceylon) ;  QfPoctilopara  liffulata  (Sandwich  Islands) ;  7,  Meandrma  phrygia  (Cey> 
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animal  matter  varied  from  2*11  to  9*43  per  cent.  As  a  maas,  there- 
fore, we  may  regard  the  hard  matter  secreted  by  the  coral  polyps  of  a 
reef  as  chiefly  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  mingled  with  some  animal 
matter,  and  a  small  percentage  of  other  substances,  among  which  are 
found  fluorine  and  phosphoric  acid,  though  in  very  variable  proportions. 
The  young  of  the  reef-ijulting  coral  polyps  attaching  themselves 
where  the  needful  conditions  obtain,*  and  according  to  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  each  species,  it  becomes  important  to  learn  how  far 
these  may  differ,  and  yet  each  species  aid  in  building  up  the  general 
mass  of  a  reef.  Mr.  Darwin's  detailed  description  of  Keeling,  or  Gocos 
Atoll,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  12°  &'  S.,  afiords  a  valuable 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  corals  forming  a  reef  in  those 
seas  are  adjusted.  Having,  under  favourable  circumstances,  reached 
the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  where  the  coral  is  alive,  he  found  that  it 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  living  Poritcs,  forming  great  irregular 
rounded  masses,  from  four  to  eight  feet  broad,  and  little  less  in  thick- 
ness. On  the  furthest  mounds  which  he  reached,  and  over  which  the 
sea  broke  with  some  violence,  the  polyps  in  the  upper  cells  were  dead, 
but  three  or  foor  inches  lower  down  they  were  living.  In  consequence 
of  the  check  given  to  their  growth  upwards,  the  corals  extend  laterally. 

Ion)  i  8,  Aitraa  Orion  (Ceylon)  \  uid  9,  Ailnra.  After  remoTing  tha  cubonktc  of  lim«  uid 
uiimal  matter,  these  nine  BpeeieBgave  for  the  proportions  of  the  remaning  orguiio  matter, 
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Mr.  Silliman  remarks,  "  The  foregoing  results  show  thkt,  contrary  to  the  eipectation 
when  the  research  was  eommenceil,  fluorine  is  present  in  much  larger  proportion  than 
phosphoric  acid.  The  eilica  eiiata  in  the  coral  in  its  soluble  modification,  and  probably 
ia  nnited  with  the  lime.  The  free  magnesia  existed  as  carbonate,  and  was  thrown 
down  as  caustic  magnesia  b;  the  lime  water.  Some  small  portion  of  the  lima  was  pro- 
bably thrown  down  as  carbonate,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  to  the  contrary."  The 
homy  stem  of  Gorgonia  ifloia  aflforded  Mr.  Silliman  a  considerable  portion  of  alomina 
besides  phosphoric  acid,  some  carbonate  of  lime,  and  93  per  cent,  of  animal  mattar. 

*  Respecting  the  needful  conditions  for  the  establishment  and  diBtribu^on  of  reef- 
making  corals,  Mr.  CoDthouy  (Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  vol.  It.  1S12,  tmd 
American  Jonmal  of  Science,  toI.  iWii.  1844},  and  Mr.  Dana  (.American  Journal  of 
Science,  toI.  iIt.  1818),  independently  of  the  Tiews  of  each  other,  refer  to  the  temp*, 
ratare  of  the  sea  rather  than  to  its  depth,  as  limiting  the  range  of  the  reef-making 
corals,  and  attribate  the  absence  of  coral  reefs  in  the  Inter-tropical  and  eastam  portiona 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  the  iDflDenee  of  the  cool  and  extra -tropical  CDirenta  which 
there  set  in.  Ur.  Dana  limita  the  distribntion  of  the  reef-forming  corals  to  a  tempera- 
tare  of,  and  aboTe,  66°  Fahr. ;  and  Mr.  Conthooy  considers  that  they  thrive  beat  in 
■e  of  between  76°  and  80*  Fahr. 
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Further  outwards  the  Pontes  were  all  seen  to  he  alive.  Next  in  impor- 
tance is  the  MiUepora  complanata,  growing  in  thick  vertical  plates,  and 
forming  a  strong  honeycombed  mass,  generally  of  a  circular  form,  the 
marginal  plates  alone  being  alive.  Between  these  plates,  and  in  the 
crevices  of  the  reef,  a  multitude  of  zoophytes  and  other  productions 
flourish,  protected  by  the  Pontes  and  MiUepora  from  the  breakers. 
Masses  of  living  coral,  apparently  similar  to  those  of  the  margin, 
descend  very  gradually  outwards  to  the  depth  of  60  or  TO.feet.  The 
arming  of  the  sounding-lead  brought  up  fragments  of  Millepora  aid- 
eamia  within  these  depths,  and  there  was  an  impression  of  an  Astrsea, 
apparently  alive.  Examining  the  fragments  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
breakers,  Ihe  Porites  and  a  Madrepore,  apparently  M.  eorymho%a^  were 
the  most  common ;  and  as  this  coral  was  not  found  alive  in  the  hollows 
of  the  reef,  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  occur  abundantly  in  a 
submerged  zon^  outside.  Between  the  depth  of  72  and  120  feet,  the 
arming  of  the  lead  came  up  an  equal  number  of  times  marked  by  sand 
and  coral.  Beneath  120  feet,  sand  was  obtained.  After  the  depth  of 
150  feet  the  outward  sides  of  the  reef  plunged,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  into 
the  sea,  the  depth  of  which  was  not  found  at  2200  yards  from  the 
breakers,  with  a  line  of  7200  feet  in  length.* 

Close  within  the  outer  margin  of  the  reef,  where  the  coral  life  ceases, 
three  species  of  Nullipora  flourish,  either  separately  or  mingljed  toge- 
ther, forming  by  their  successive  growth  a  layer  two  or  three  feet  in 
thickness,  of  a  reddish  colour.  This  layer  fringes  the  reef  for  about  20 
yards  in  width,  constituting  a  continuous,  smooth,  convex  surface,  when 
the  corals  are  united  into  a  solid  margin,  and  forming  a  protecting 
breakwater,  t 

♦  IHrwin,  "  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,"  pp.  6-8.  "  Out  of  25 
soundings,"  observes  Mr.  Darwin,  **  taken  at  a  greater  depth  than  20  fathoms,  every 
one  showed  that  the  bottom  was  covered  with  sand ;  whereas,  at  a  less  depth  than  12 
fathoms,  every  sounding  showed  that  it  was  exceedingly  rugged,  and  free  from  all  extra- 
neooB  particles.  Two  soundings  were  obtained  at  the  depth  of  860  fathoms,  and  seve- 
ral between  200  and  800  fathoms.  The  sand  brought  up  from  these  depths  consisted  of 
finely  triturated  fragments  of  stony  zoophytes,  but  not,  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish, 
of  a  particle  of  any  lamelliform  genus  :  fragments  of  shells  were  rare. 

"  At  a  distance  of  2200  yards  from  the  breakers,  Captain  Fitzroy  found  no  bottom 
with  a  line  of  7200  feet  in  length ;  hence  the  submarine  slope  of  this  coral  formation 
ii  steeper  than  that  of  any  volcanic  cone.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon,  and  likewise 
off  the  northern  point  of  the  atoll,  where  the  currents  act  violently,  the  inclination, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  sediment,  is  less.  As  the  arming  of  the  sounding-lead 
from  all  the  greater  depths  showed  a  smooth  sandy  bottom,  1  at  first  concluded  that 
the  whole  consisted  of  a  vast  conical  pile  of  calcareous  sand ;  but  the  sudden  increase 
of  depth  at  some  points,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  line  haying  been  cut,  as  if  rubbed, 
when  between  500  and  600  fathoms  were  out,  indicate  the  probable  existence  of  sub- 
marine cliffs."    pp.  8-9. 

f  **  These  NulUporse,"  observes  Mr.  Darwin,  *'  although  able  to  exist  above  the  limit 
of  true  corals,  seem  to  require  to  be  bathed  during  the  greater  part  of  each  tide  by 
brealdng  water,  for  they  are  not  found  in  any  abundance  in  the  protected  hollows  on 
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The  form  of  ibia  atoll  will  be  seen  by  the  Bubjoioed  plan  (6g.  71)-* 


I 


I 


The  reef  is  broken  by  two  open  spaces,  through  one  of  which  ships  can 
eater ;  it  varies  from  250  to  500  yards  in  breadth,  with  a  level  surface, 
or  one  very  slightly  inclined  towards  the  interior  lagoon,  and  at  high 
tide  the  sea  breaks  entirely  over  those  parts  which  do  not  rise  into 
islets  on  its  surface,  Pocilhpora  verrucosa  is  a  common  coral  in  the 
hollows,  a3  also  a  Madrepore,  closely  allied  or  identical  with  M.  pociHi- 
fera.  When  the  breakers  are,  by  the  formation  of  an  islet,  prevented 
from  washing  entirely  over  the  reef,  and  channels  and  hollows  fill  ap, 
a  hard,  smooth  floor  is  formed,  uncovereil  only  at  low  water,  and  strewed 
with  a  few  fragments  torn  off  during  heavy  galea.  The  islets  which  are 
formed  by  an  accumulation  of  fragments,  about  200  or  300  yards  from 

the  bkck  p&rt  of  Ui«  reef,  where  thej  might  be  immersed,  either  daring  the  whole  or  aa 
eqaKl  proportions)  time  of  each  tide.  It  is  remerkable  that  organic  produetioni  of 
fooll  extreme  simplicilj,  for  the  NuUiporm  nndoubtedly  belong  to  one  of  the  lowest 
olanes  of  tbe  vegetable  kingdom,  should  be  limited  to  a  iodc  so  peculiarly  circum- 
gtaooed."  p.  9. 

•  The  obeerrer  will  find  an  inleresting  selection  of  plans  of  coral  reefs,  either  aur- 
rvouding  moontaiDoiu  islands  or  forming  atoils  or  lagoon  islands,  among  which  that  at 
Cooos  or  Keeling  Island  is  one.  in  Platca  I  and  2  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  an  the  Stmotnre 
and  DislribQIioa  of  Coral  Reefe:  and  a  most  ralnable  map  in  the  same  work,  diowing 
the  dlsnibationaf  thediSerenckinda  of  coral  reefs,  with  the  poutionof  actiTeTolcanoei 
in  the  Indian  and  Pavific  Oceans. 
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the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  vary  in  length  from  a  few  yards  to  several 
miles,  with  an  ordinary  breadth  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On 
the  windward  side  of  the  atoll  the  increase  of  the  islets  is  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fragments  thrown  on  their  outer  sides  by  the  breakers,  the 
highest  part  thus  formed  rising  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  ordinary  high- 
water  mark,  and  upon  this  there  may  be  hillocks  of  blown  sand,  some  of 
which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  30  feet.  On  the  leeward  side  of  the  atoll, 
from  the  sweep  of  the  wind  across  the  lagoon,  the  little  breakers  thus 
formed  cast  up  sand  and  frag^ients  of  thinly-branched  coral  from  the 
lagoon  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  islets  in  that  part  of  the  atoll,  thus 
adding  to  them  inwards.  These  islands  are  lower  than  those  to  wind- 
ward, though  broader.  The  fragments  beneath  the  surface  are  cemented 
into  a  solid  mass,  so  as  to  form  a  ledge  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  from 
being  worked  by  the  breakers  acting  beyond  ordinary  high-water. 
Chemical  changes  take  place  occasionally  among  the  calcareous  frag- 
ments thus  cemented  together,  so  that  the  altered  coral  passes  gradually 
into  spathose  limestone.'*' 

The  lagoon  within  is  necessarily  a  sheltered  situation,  and  is  described 
as  much  more  shallow  than  those  of  atolls  of  considerable  size.  About 
half  the  area  consists  of  sediment,  including  mud,  and  half  of  coral 
reefs,  the  corals  composing  the  latter  having  a  very  different  aspect 
from  those  on  the  outside,  and  being  very  numerous  in  kind.t    The 

*  «  The  ftragments  of  ooral  which  are  occasionally  cast  on  the  *  flat/  are,  during  gales 
of  anumial  Tiolence,  swept  together  on  the  beach,  where  the  wayes  each  day  at  high- 
wtter  tend  to  remove  and  graduaUy  wear  them  down ;  bat  the  lower  fragments  haying 
beeome  firmly  cemented  together  by  the  percolation  of  calcareous  matter,  resist  the 
duly  tides  longer,  and  hence  project  as  a  ledge.  The  cemented  mass  is  generally  of  a 
vhite  colour,  but  in  some  few  parts  reddish  from  ferruginous  matter :  it  is  yery  hard, 
and  is  sonorous  under  the  hammer ;  it  is  obscurely  divided  by  seams,  dipping  at  a  small 
ingle  seaward ;  it  consists  of  fragments  of  the  corals  which  grow  on  the  outer  margin, 
some  quite  and  others  partially  rounded,  some  small  and  others  two  or  three  feet 
teross ;  and  of  masses  of  previoiisly  formed  conglomerate,  torn  up,  rounded,  and  re- 
cemented  ;  or  it  consists  of  a  calcareous  sandstone,  entirely  composed  of  rounded  par- 
tides,  generally  almost  blended  together,  of  shells,  corals,  the  spines  of  echini,  and 
other  such  organic  bodies."  '*  The  structure  of  the  coral  in  the  conglomerate  has  gene- 
rally been  much  obscured  by  the  infiltration  of  spathose  calcareous  matter ;  and  I  col- 
lected a  very  interesting  series,  beginning  with  fragments  of  unaltered  coral,  and  end- 
ing with  others  where  it  was  impossible  to  discover  with  the  naked  eye  any  trace  of 
organic  structure.  In  some  specimens  I  was  unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  and 
by  wetting  them,  to  disUnguish  the  boundaries  of  the  altered  coral  and  spathose  lime- 
8t<me.  Many  even  of  the  blocks  of  coral  lying  loose  on  the  beach  had  their  central 
parts  altered  and  infiltrated."    Darwin,  **  Structure  of  Coral  Reefs,"  p.  12. 

Mr.  Beete  Jukes  mentions  masses  of  Meandrina,  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  turned 
npside  down,  and  much  worn,  as  torn  by  the  force  of  the  breakers  from  their  places  of 
growth  on  the  weather  edge  of  a  coral  reef,  and  driven  200  to  800  yards  inwards. 
"Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Fly,  1847." 

t  "  Meandrina,  however,  lives  in  the  lagoon,  and  great  rounded  masses  of  this  coral 
are  numerous,  lying  quite  or  almost  loose  on  the  bottom.  The  other  commonest  kinds 
consist  of  three  closely  allied  species  of  true  Madrepora  in  thin  branches ;  of  SericUopora 
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sediment  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  lagoon  was  like  a  very  fine  sand 
"when  dry,  though  it  appeared  chalky  when  wet.  Mr.  Darwin  points 
out  that  much  fine  sediment  may  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  excre- 
ments of  the  scarus  and  holothurise,  which  feed  on  the  coral ;  large 
shoals  of  two  species  of  the  former,  one  of  which  inhabits  the  lagoon 
while  the  other  keeps  outside,  feeding  entirely  on  the  corals,  while 
swarms  of  various  species  of  holothuria  browse  upon  the  lagoon  corals. 
''  The  amount  of  coral  yearly  consumed  and  ground  down  into  the  finest 
mud  by  these  several  creatures,  and  probably  by  many  other  kinds, 
must  be  immense.*'*  The  tide  flows  in  and  out  of  the  lagoon  through 
the  channels,  and  the  latter  also  carry  out  the  water  thrown  over  the 
reefs  by  the  breakers. 

Thirty-two  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  examined  by  Cap- 
tain Beechey  ;t  they  were  of  various  shapes,  and  29  had  lagoons  in 
their  centres.  The  dry  coral  forming  islets  on  the  reefs  is  rarely  ele- 
vated more  than  two  feet  above  the  sea  when  divested  of  any  sandy 
materials  heaped  upon  it,  and  but  for  the  abrupt  character  of  the  outer 
margin  would  be  inundated  by  the  breakers.  Captain  Beechey  found 
in  the  islands  seen  by  him  no  instance  in  which  the  strip  of  dead  coral 
exceeded  half  a  mile  from  the  usual  wash  of  the  sea  to  the  internal  la- 
goon. In  general  it  was  only  300  or  400  yards.  "Beyond  these 
limits,  on  the  lagoon  side  in  particular,  where  the  coral  was  less  muti- 
lated by  the  waves,  there  was  frequently  a  ledge,  two  or  three  feet 
under  water  at  high  tide,  30  to  50  yards  in  width ;  after  which  the 
sides  of  the  island  descended  rapidly,  apparently  by  a  succession  of 
inclined  ledges  formed  by  numerous  columns  united  at  their  capitals, 
with  spaces  between  them,  in  which  the  sounding-lead  descended  several 
fathoms.'*!  The  windward  sides  of  the  reefs  and  islets  upon  them  are 
higher  than  the  others,  the  islets  not  unfrequently  well  wooded, §  while, 

subulata  ;  two  species  of  Porites,  with  cylindrical  branches,  one  of  which  forms  circular 
clumps,  with  the  exterior  branches  only  alive  ;  and,  lastly,  a  coral,  something  like  an 
Explanaria,  but  with  stars  on  both  surfaces,  growing  in  thin,  brittle,  stony,  foliaceous 
expansions,  especially  in  the  deeper  basins  of  the  lagoon.  The  reefs  on  which  these 
corals  grow  are  very  irregular  in  form,  are  full  of  cavities,  and  have  not  a  solid  flat 
surface  of  dead  rock,  like  that  surrounding  the  lagoon ;  nor  can  they  be  nearly  so  hard, 
for  the  inhabitants  made  with  crowbars  a  channel  of  considerable  length  through  these 
reefs,  in  which  a  schooner,  built  on  the  southeast  islet,  was  floated  out.  It  is  a  ytirj 
interesting  circumstance,  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Liesk,  that  this  channel,  although 
made  less  than  ten  years  before  our  visit,  was  then,  as  we  saw,  almost  choked  up  with 
living  coral,  so  that  fresh  excavations  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  another 
yessel  to  pass  through  it."    Darwin,  •*  Structure,"  &c.,  p.  13. 

*  Darwin,  "Structure  of  Coral  Reefs,"  p.  14. 

f  "  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring*s  Straits,  &c.,  in  the  years 
1826,  26,  27,  and  28."     London,  1831. 

X  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  266. 

g  With  respect  to  the  vegetation  on  Bow  Island,  Mr.  Collie  mentions  that  the  Panda- 
nus  and  Pemphis  grow  in  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  plain  between  the  ridges ;  that  the 
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on  the  opposite  sides,  the  reefs  are  "  half  drowned'*  or  wholly  under 
water.  The  breaks  or  entrances  into  the  lagoons  generally  occur  on 
the  leeward  side,  though  they  are  sometimes  found  in  a  side  that  runs 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  at  Bow  Island.  The  points  or  angles 
of  the  islands  were  found  to  descend  less  abruptly  than  the  sides.  The 
Imgoons  yary  in  depth,  from  20  to  28  fathoms  being  found  in  those 
which  were  entered,  though  the  appearance  of  the  water  in  others  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  very  shallow.  The  accompanying 
figures  are  the  sections  given  by  Captain  Beechey  as  affording  a  general 
yiew  of  these  coral  islands.  Fig.  72  is  a  section  across  one  about  five 
miles  wide ;  a  a  being  dry  islets  on  the  reef,  b  5,  lagoon ;  and  c  c,  open 
ocean;  and  fig.  78* a  section  across  an. islet  and  part  of  a  lagoon,  with 
the  slope  towards  the  sea,  AB  being  the  habitable  part  of  the  island; 
a  6,  water  line ;  a  A,  general  descent  seawards  towards  the  points ;  a  t, 
general  descent  at  the  points ;  G  C,  part  of  the  lagoon ;  D  D,  coral  knolls 
in  the  lagoon ;  Z,  the  ocean ;  ssSj  soundings  on  coral.'*' 

While  the  coral  reefs  above  mentioned  exhibit  no  traces  of  rocks 

looBe  dry  stones  of  the  first  ridge  are  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  the  Tefano,  which  rises 
into  a  taU  spreading  tree,  accompanied  by  the  Suriana  and  Toumefortia,  under  tlye 
shelter  of  which  the  Aehyranthus  and  Lepidium  thrive  best.  Beyond  the  first  ridge  the 
ScsBTola  flourishes.  **  Beechey's  Voyage,"  vol.  i.  p.  248.  At  Dacie's  Island,  the  trees 
are  stated  to  rise  14  feet,  making,  with  the  island,  12  feet  above  the  sea,  26  feet  from 
its  leveL     Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

*  Captain  Beechey  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  Matilda  and  Bow  Islands  than 
of  the  others.  The  windward  side  of  the  former  **  is  covered  by  taU  trees,  while  that 
to  leeward  is  nearly  all  under  water.  The  dry  part  of  the  chain  enclosing  the  lagoon 
is  about  a  sixth  of  a  mile  in  width,  but  varies  considerably  in  its  dimensions ;  the  broad 
parts  are  furnished  with  low  mounds  of  sand,  which  have  been  raised  by  the  action  of 
Uie  waves,  but  are  now  out  of  their  reach,  and  mostly  covered  by  vegetation.  The 
Tiolenee  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore,  except  at  low  water,  forces  the  sea  into  the  lake 
at  many  points,  and  occasions  a  constant  outset  through  the  channel  to  leeward. 

*'  On  both  sides  of  the  chain  the  coral  descends  rapidly  ;  on  the  outer  part  there  is 
from  6  to  10  fathoms,  close  to  the  breakers ;  the  next  cast  is  80  to  40 ;  and,  at  a  little 
diitaaee,  there  is  no  bottom  with  250  fathoms.  On  the  lagoon  side  there  are  two 
ledges;  the  first  is  covered  by  about  three  feet  at  high  water:  at  its  edge  the  lead 
dooends  three  fathoms  to  the  next  ledge,  which  is  about  40  yards  in  width ;  it  thexi 
slopes  to  about  5  fathoms  at  its  extremity,  and  again  descends  perpendicularly  to  10 ; 
alter  which  there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  20  fathoms,  which  is  the  general  depth  of  the 
eatre  of  the  lagoon.  The  lake  is  dotted  with  knolls  or  columns  of  coral,  which  rise  to 
all  intermediate  heights  between  the  bottom  and  the  surface."  '*  Voyage,"  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  21S. 

**  Bow  Island  is  80  miles  long  by  an  average  of  5  miles  broad.  It  is  similar  to  the 
other  coral  islands  already  described,  confining  within  a  narrow  band  of  coral  a  spacious 
lagoon,  and  having  its  windward  side  higher  and  more  wooded  than  the  other,  which, 
bdeed,  with  a  few  clusters  of  trees  and  heaps  of  sand,  is  little  better  than  a  reef.  The 
sea  in  several  places  washes  into  the  lagoon,  but  there  is  no  passage,  even  for  a  boat^ 
except  that  by  which  the  ship  entered,  which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  boats,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overfalls  from  the  lagoon,  especially  a  little  after  the  time  of  high  water. 
I  ''  The  bottom  of  the  lagoon  is  in  parts  covered  with  a  fine  white  sand,  and  is  thickly 
\  strewed  with  coral  knolls,  the  upper  parts  of  which  overhang  the  lower,  though  they 
do  not  at  once  rise  in  this  form  from  the  bottom,  but  from  smaU  hillocks.    We  found 
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further  than  those  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  matter,  chiefly 
calcareous,  secreted  by  the  polyps  or  derived  from  it,  and  distributed 
chemically  and  mechanically,  other  reefs  surround  islands  or  groups  of 
islands  formed  of  different  rocks,  or  range  along  the  shores  of  seas,  such 
as  the  Bed  Sea,  or  those  of  large  masses  of  land,  as  on  the  east  coast 
of  Australia.  While  the  reefs  touch  the  land  in  some  places,  they  are 
remoyed  from  it  in  others ;  and  many  present  the  appearance  of  the 
lagoon  islands — ^land  either  in  one  mass  or  in  several  masses  rising 
through  the  interior  lagoon.  Mr.  Darwin  has  classed  these  various 
modes  of  occurrence  into  atolls,  or  lagoon  islands,  barrier  reefs,  and 
fringing  or  shore  reefs.  "^^ 

The  following  map  (fig.  74)  of  the  Gambler's  group,t  niay  be  taken 
in  illustration  of  the  barrier  reefs,  and  as  also  showing  coral  reefs  fring- 
ing the  contained  islands.  AH  the  interior  islands  are  steep  and  rugged. 
Mount  Dufi^  on  the  largest,  rising  to  the  height  of  1248  feet,  and  they 
would  appear  to  be  of  igneous  origin.^  The  outside  reef  on  the  north- 
east, the  windward  side,  has  portions  raised  above  the  sea,  bearing  trees 
and  other  plants,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  80  or  40  feet 
* 

compftrstiTely  few  beneath  the  surface,  thongh  there  are  some :  at  the  edge  of  such  as 
are  exposed  there  is  usually  six  or  seyen  fathoms  of  water ;  receding  from  it,  the  lead 
graduaUy  descends  to  the  general  leyel  of  about  20  fathoms.  The  hdght  of  water  in 
Uie  lagoon  is  snlject  to  the  yariations  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean ;  but  It  suifers  so  many 
disturbances  from  the  wayes,  which  occasionally  inundate  the  low  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing land,  that  neither  the  rise  of  the  tide  nor  the  time  of  high  water  can  be  estimated 
vith  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  strip  of  low  land  enclosing  the  lagoon  is  nearly  70 
Biles  in  extent,  and  the  part  that  is  dry  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  On  the 
inner  side,  a  few  yards  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  low  bank  formed  of  finely 
broken  coral ;  and  at  the  outer  edge  a  much  higher  bank  of  large  blocks  of  the  same 
Btterial,  long  since  remoyed  from  the  reach  of  the  wayes,  and  gradually  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  yegetation.  Beyond  this  high  bank  there  is  a  third  ridge,  similar  to 
Uiit  skirting  the  lagoon ;  and  outside  it  again,  as  weU  as  in  the  lagoon,  there  is  a  wide 
shelf,  three  or  four  feet  under  water,  the  outer  one  bearing  upon  its  surface  huge  masses 
«f  broken  coral,  the  materials  for  an  outer  bank,  similar  to  the  large  one  just  de- 
leribed."     "Voyage,"  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  246,  246. 

Mr.  Beete  Jukes  ("Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  <Fly'  to  Torres  Straits,  &c., 
184r')  presents  us  with  the  following  description  of  one  kind  of  small  coral  island  as 
letn  from  the  mast-head : — "  A  small  island,  with  a  white  sand  beach  and  a  tuft  of 
trees,  is  surrounded  by  a  symmetrically  open  space  of  shallow  water  of  a  bright  grass 
green  colour,  inclosed  by  a  ring  of  glistening  surf,  as  white  as  snow,  immediately  out- 
ride which  is  the  rich  dark  blue  of  deep  water.  All  the  sea  is  perfectly  clear  of  sand 
tnd mud ;  even  where  it  breaks  on  a  sand  beach  it  retains  its  perfect  purity.*'  "It  is 
this  perfect  clearness  of  the  water  which  makes  navigation  among  coral  reefs  at  all 
practicable,  as  a  shoal  with  even  five  fathoms  water  on  it  can  be  discovered  at  a  mile 
<Kstant  from  a  ship's  mast-head,  in  consequence  of  its  greenish  hue  contrasting  with 
the  blue  of  deep  water." 

*  We  would  refer  to  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  "  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs," 
for  great  detail  respecting  the  different  kinds  of  reefs. 

t  Reduced  from  that  given  by  Captain  Beechey,  "  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's 
Strait,"  vol.  i. 

X  They  are  described  as  composed  of  porous  basaltic  lava,  sometimes  passing  into  a 
tnfaceous  slate,  at  others  into  columnar  basalt.    Dikes  cutting  the  mass  were  observed. 
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beneath  the  sen.     The  outer  sides  pluDge,  as  usual,  into  deep  i 
while  the  inner  deBccnd  gradually  to  120  or  150  feet.     Patches  of  coral 
are  scattered  over  the  lagoon,  and  adhere  as  fringing  reefs  to  the  steep 


islands  rising  out  of  it.  On  the  larger  island  the  coral  reef  rendered 
the  water  so  shallow,  that  the  larger  boats  could  not  come  within  200 
yards  of  the  landing-place. 

The  following  plan  (fig.  75)  of  Ari  Atoll,  one  of  the  Maldiva  Islands,* 
exhibits  a  modification  of  those  coral  islands  which  have  a  general  reef 
surrounding  a  lagoon.  Here  a  number  of  reefs  form  an  outer  lino,  and 
the  interior  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  others.  Many  of  these  are 
ring-formed,  so  that  the  general  group  reminds  us  of  many  minor  atolls, 
rising  above  an  area  of  a  tabular  character,  round  which  the  sides 
plunge  rapidly  into  deep  water.  The  common  depth  between  these 
reefs  and  islets,  some  risiiig  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  varies  from  150 
to  200  feet,  and  in  the  basins  of  the  ring-form  detached  reefs  from  24 
to  60  feet.  According  to  Captain  Moresby,  the  central  and  deepest 
part  of  the  lagoons  in  the  Maldiva  Islands  is  formed  of  stiff  clay,  of 
sand  near  the  border,  and  of  hard  sandbanks,  sandstone,  conglomerate. 


le,  and  a  little  live  coral  in  the  chunnela  of  iLe  reef.*     The  other           H 

Fig.                                                                                                ^1 
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p  *(at<d  by  C«pUip  Moresl)/  to  Mr.  Durwm.      "  Straclure,"  &o.,  p.  34.     CnpUin 
Ibyuifanned  Mr.    Durw[n  tlint  HiU'pnra  t-mplgnala  i>bb  one  of  the  coninwueBt 
1  or  eorili  on  tbe  outer  mxrgm  uf  reefs  of  tbe  MsMiTca.     ibt.1.  i>.  ii.                                   ^ 
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large  islands,  or  rather  groups  of  islets  and  reefs,  of  tlie  Maldives,  pre- 
sent the  same  general  characters,  while  the  smaller,  one  of  which  (Ross 
Atoll)  is  represented  above  (fig.  75  a),  offers  the  usual  atoll  character. 

From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  part  of  the  coral  reefs 
of  the  Mauritius,  it  would  appear  that  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  formed  of 
great  masses  of  branching  Madrepol%s,  chiefly  M.  eartfmboaa  and  3f. 
pociUifercLj  mingled  with  a  few  other  kinds  of  coral.  To  the  depth  of 
48  feet,  the  coral  ground  appeared  free  from  sand ;  but  from  that  depth 
to  90  feet  a  little  calcareous  sand  was  brought  up  by  the  arming  of  the 
sounding-lead ;  more  frequently,  however,  it  came  up  clean.  The  two 
Madrepores  above  mentioned,  and  two  species  of  Astrsea,  with  large 
stars,  seemed  the  commonest  corals  for  the  whole  of  this  depth.  Some 
fragments  of  MtUepora  dleicomis  were  brought  up,  and  in  the  deeper 
parts  were  large  beds  of  a  Seriatopora,  allied  to,  but  differing  from,  S. 
aubulata.  From  90  to  120  feet  the  bottom,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
covered  by  sand,  or  strewed  with  Seriatopora.  From  120  to  198  feet, 
the  soundings  showed  a  sandy  bottom,  With  one  exception,  at  180  feet, 
when  the  arming  came  up  as  if  cut  by  the  margin  of  a  large  Caryophyl- 
lia.  On  the  beach,  the  rolled  fragments  consisted  chiefly  of  Macbrepores 
and  Astrsea  of  the  smaller  depths,  of  a  massive  Porites,  like  that  at 
Keeling  Atoll,  of  a  Meandrina,  PociUopora  verrucoaaj  and  of  numerous 
fragments  of  Nullipora.* 

The  reef  surrounding  the  Mauritius,  excepting  in  two  or  three  parts 
where  the  coast  is  almost  precipitous,t  generally  ranges  at  a  distance 
of  one,  two,  or  even  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Opposite  every  river 
and  streamlet  the  reef  is,  as  is  common,  breached,  and  the  slope  outside 
the  reef  seems  generally  to  be  moderate,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  slope 
of  the  adjoining  land. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon  is  also  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  only  broken 
through  at  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers,  and  opposite  the  chief  ravines. 
M.  Siau,  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  these  reefs  in 
1839  and  1840,  has  stated^  that  the  channels  or  passages  through  the 
reefs  are  kept  open  by  the  streams  of  fresh  water  passing  outwards 
through  them,  and  that  they  would  be  otherwise  soon  filled  up.  As  it 
is,  they  are  considered  to  have  decreased  in  size,  in  consequence  of  a 
diminished  quantity  of  rain  having,  of  late  years,  fallen  upon  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon.  These  channels  being,  as  usual  in  such  situations,  the 
passages  to  roadsteads  behind  the  reefs,  their  condition  is  a  constant 
subject  of  attention,  and,  as  illustrative  of  the  quick  growth  of  certain 
at  least  of  the  reef-making  corals  of  that  locality,  M.  Siau  mentions 
that,  in  one  of  the  channels  (that  of  the  Riviere  d'Abord),  a  coral  rock 
has  risen  from  the  bottom,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  the  height  of  29 

♦  Darwin,  "  Structure  of  Coral  Reefs."  f  Darwin,  ibid. 

J  Comptes  Rendues,  torn,  xii.,  1841. 
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feet  (English)  in  12  years.  M.  Sian  presents  us^ith  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  reef-making  corals  of  this  island, 
showing  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  coral  bosses  upon  each  other, 
with  the  admixture  of  coral,  sand,  and  shingle,  in  the  interstices  between 
them,  up  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  labours  of  the  reef-making 
eoral  polyps  terminate.'*'  ^ 

The  Great  Barrier  Reef,  extending  off  the  east  coast  of  Australia  for 
about  1100  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  30  miles,  from  Break- 
sea  Spit,  in  lat.  24""  30'  S.,  and  long.  153''  20'  E.,  to  Bristow  Island, 
in  lat.  9^  16'  S.,  and  long.  143°  20'  E.  off  the  coa«t  of  New  Guinea, 
presents  an  area  of  about  33,000  square  miles,  chiefly  covered  with 
organic,  mechanical,  and  chemical  accumulations  resulting  from  the 

*  M.  £^an  obseires,  that  **  the  labours  of  the  ooral  polyps  are  as  Taried  as  the 
species.  Some  (and  these  are  the  most  widely  spread)  establish  themseWes  by  families 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  on  a  volcanic  or  any  oUier  rock,  unattaohable  by  the  action  of 
the  waves.  Each  family  constructs  a  detached  boss  (mamelon),  which  may  rise  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  yards  by  the  labours  of  many  generations.  These  bosses  are 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  pdtfy  de  coraux.  The  bottom  is  thus  covered  by 
bosses,  which  most  frequently  join,  touch,  or  approximate  to  each  other,  sometimes 
leaving  open  spaces  between  them,  into  which  (coral)  sand  and  shingle  are  washed  by 
the  sea.     Such  spaces  are  known  as  rigoUa  de  sables, 

•*  Upon  this  fresh  bed  new  families  establish  themselves,  constructing  another  bed. 
Che  Intter  are  independent  of  the  former.  Sometimes  they  entirely  repose  on  the  first 
pMUtf  sometimes  on  the  rigoles^  so  as  to  conceal  them ;  sometimes  an  isolated  |»d</  com- 
pletely covers  a  primitive  rigole.  The  spaces  between  this  second  bed  are  also  con- 
▼erted  into  rigolea,  the  sea  throwing  in  sand  and  smaU  shingles.  Above  this  second 
bed  other  generations  raise  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  and  thus  the  mass  is  formed  of  those 
immense  reefs  so  common  in  intertropical  seas. 

*'  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude,  from  the  description  given,  that  the  beds  thus  formed 
have  a  uniform  thickness.  It  should  be  understood  that  very  great  differences  exist 
in  the  height  of  the  p&tSsj  and  that  the  entire  reef  would  present  a  shapeless  and  divided 
assemblage  of  superimposed  montecules,  the  interstices  between  them  filled  with  sand 
and  shingles,  their  contiguous  portions  joined  together  by  a  coral  cement. 

"  The  corals  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  the  most  common,  forming  the  mass  of  the 
leeCk  The  coral  produced  is  gray,  very  compact,  of  a  very  close  grain,  and  often 
ksnier  than  marble.  This  coral  is  not  worked  away  by  the  waves,  and  is  not  entirely 
solahle  in  acids.  Upon  the  firm  base  of  the  bosses,  above  described,  a  variety  of  small 
tad  delicate  corals,  of  different  kinds,  establish  themselves.  It  is  these  fragile  corals 
idhich  alone  furnish  the  white  sand  and  shingles  to  the  shore  and  the  rigolet^  and  they 
are  entirely  soluble  in  acids." 

The  same  author  remarks  upon  the  depth  agitated  by  the  waves,  and  infers  (Comptes 
Beadnes,  tom.  zii.  p.  775)  that  he  had  evidence  of  that  action  at  the  depth  of  578 
Fnnch  feet  (616  English  feet),  on  the  northwest  of  the  roadstead  of  St  Paul,  Isle  of 
Beorbon.  It  vrlll  be  obvious  that,  in  such  researches,  the  friction  on  the  bottom,  by 
tidal  streams  and  ocean  currents,  has  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  movement 
podnced  among  the  particles  of  water  beneath  by  the  action  of  surface  wind-friction 
waves  aboTe.  Whatever  the  cause  of  motion  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  sea  bottom, 
ather  from  surface  wave  action,  or  the  friction  of  tidal  streams,  or  ocean  currents,  the 
ibserration  of  M.  £lie  de  Beaumont  (appended  to  M.  Siau's  paper),  respecting  an 
iaquizy  as  to  the  depths  at  which  fixed  animals  are  found  upon  bottoms  liable  to  this 
notion,  such  animals  depending  for  their  food  upon  the  prey  which  may  pass  them,  is 
equally  important 
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secretions  of  the  coral  polyps.  This  great  mass  is  broken  northwards 
by  the  influence  of  river  waters  discharged  from  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  New  Quinea,  carrying  detritus  with  them,  and  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  adjacent  seas  with  a  muddy  sediment.  These  conditions 
ceasing,  we  find  the  great  coral  accumulations  continued  to  Louisiade, 
thus  extending  the  surface,  allowing  for  the  great  break  above  men- 
tioned, over  many  more  thousands  of  square  miles. 

The  survey  of  Torres  Strait,  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
by  Captain  Blackwood,  has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Ghreat  Barrier  Reef,  and  Mr.  Beete  Jukes,  naturalist  to  the  expedition, 
has  afforded  us  very  valuable  information  respecting  it.^  He  divides 
the  coral  accumulation  into — 1st,  linear  reefs,  forming  the  outer  edge, 
or  actual  barrier ;  2d,  detached  reefs,  lying  outside  the  barrier ;  and 
8d,  inner  reefs,  or  those  which  lie  between  the  barrier  and  the  shore. 
With  respect  to  the  linear  reefs,  they  are  described  as  generally  long 
and  narrow,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  sepa- 
rated by  narrow  breaks  or  passages,  varying  from  200  yards  to  a  mile 
in  width,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  15  miles  in  length.  They  hkve  com- 
monly great  depth  of  water  on  the  ocean  side,  lines  of  100  or  200 
fathoms  rarely  finding  bottom  close  to  the  reefs,  while  the  depths  inside 
generally  vary  from  60  to  120  feet.  The  detached  reefs  occur  only  in 
one  locality — somewhat  in  front  of  Cape  Grenville,  Australia  (if  we 
except  the  reefs  eastward  of  the  Great  Barrier,  eastward  of  Torres 
Strait),  rise  from  deep  water  all  round,  and  have  more  or  less  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  with  lagoons  inside.  The  inner  reefs  are  very  numerous, 
scattered  over  the  platform  beneath  the  more  shallow  water  between 
the  outer  reefs  and  the  coast  of  Australia,  sometimes  leaving  an  open 
channel  between  them  and  the  land  on  the  one  side,  or  the  barrier  on 
the  other.  They  are  of  different  forms,  have  sometimes  gradual  slopes 
around,  and  at  others  are  steep-sided,  f 

• 

*  "  Narrative  of  the  Surreying  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Fly,  commanded  by  Captain 
Blackwood,  R.  N.,  in  Torres  Strait,  New  Gainea,  &c."  By  J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.A.,  Ac. 
London,  1847. 

t  Beete  Jukes,  "Surreying  Voyage  of  the  Fly,"  toI.  i.  pp.  817,  18.  Mr.  Beete 
Jukes  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  range  of  coral  accumulations  fh>m  Breaksea 
Spit  (vol.  i.  pp.  318-832).  Respecting  the  most  southern  portion,  it  is  stated,  that 
<*  from  Sandy  Cape  (Australia),  a  sandy  shoal  runs  out,  partially  covered  by  coral,  as 
•it  proceeds  outwards.  It  is  formed  of  siliceous  sand,  with  10  or  20  fathoms  of  water 
upon  it,  sloping  to  80  fathoms,  after  which  it  plunges  into  deep  water.  At  the  Capri- 
corn Group,  about  60  miles  more  northward,  all — even  the  smallest  grains  of  sand — 
was  calcareous,  and  so  it  seemed  to  continue  to  the  sedimentary  matter  bnraght  down 
by  the  New  Guinea  rivers,  eastward  of  Torres  Strait. 

"North  of  the  parallel  of  28®  10^  there  is  an  open  space  of  sea,  in  which  no  reefi 
occur,  about  50  miles  wide,  from  north  to  south :  and  the  bank  of  soundings,  instead 
of  being  a  steep,  well-defined  edge,  slopes  out  very  gradually  far  to  the  eastward.  The 
flat  of  about  20  fathoms,  extends  out  as  usual  from  the  mainland  for  about  80  or  40 
miles,  and  then  gradually  deepens,  till  70,  80,  90,  and  100  fathoms  are  sneoeasiTely 
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Mr.  Beete  Jukes  observes,  that  up  to  about  lat  21^  10',  at  Swain's 
Beefs,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  true  barrier  exists,  there  being 
merely  a  bank  of  soundings  off  the  shore,  '^  with  large  masses  of  coral 
reef  settled  upon  it,  and  within  its  outer  boundary, — almost  equally 
large  clear  spaces  intervening  between  the  different  groups  of  reefs. 
In  Swain's  Beefs,  the  individual  reefs  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  group 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  form  from  those  inside  them,  although 
they  may  have  a  little  more  linear  shape,  and  their  greatest  length 
runs  more  invariably  along  the  line  of  the  boundary  of  the  group.  It 
is  only  at  their  aorthem  extremity  that  they  assume  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  barrier,  that  of  rising  like  a  wall  from  a  deep  and 
almost  fathomless  sea."*  To  the  northward  the  reefs  become  more 
numerous.  Where  the  detached  reefs  occur  opposite  Cape  Grenville 
is  a  great  bay  in  the  barrier,  with  very  deep  water,  a  line  of  1710  feet 
having  failed  to  strike  the  bottom  on  its  southern  side,  four  miles  inside 
the  reefs  forming  the  bay.  Near  this  bay  Yules'  Detached  Beef  rises 
from  an  unknown  depth,  greater  than  100  fathoms,  and  appears  to 
have  a  lagoon  in  its  centre.  The  Great  Detached  Beef  rises  on  the 
northward  of  this  reef,  also  from  a  great  depth,  containing  a  lagoon 
with  30  fathoms  of  water  in  it. 

Baine's  Islet  is  also  another  detached  reef  rising  with  steep  sides  (in 
one  place  at  an  angle  of  55°)  from  deep  water.  Bottom  was  found  at 
160  fathoms  one  mile  north  of  the  islet,  and  at  180  fathoms  two  miles 
and  a  half  northeast  of  it.  On  the  southern  side,  bottom  was  not  found 
until  close  to  the  breakers  of  the  Great  Barrier  Beef,  when  fine  coral 
sand  was  brought  up  from  175  and  200  fathoms.f   Pandora's  Entrance, 

attained,  20  or  30  miles  eastward  of  the  boundary  of  the  line  of  soundings,  as  it  exists 
to  the  southward.  The  character  of  the  bottom  likewise  changes  from  a  coarse  coral 
to  the  finest  possible  mud,  of  a  light  olive-green  colour,  in  which  the  lead  often  wholly 
buried  itself  on  reaching  the  bottom.  This,  when  dried,  was  entirely  calcareous,  and 
wholly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.'' — Ibid.  yol.  i.  p.  320. 

*  **  Between  Swain's  Reefs  and  the  main  land  there  is  a  space  50  to  GO  miles  wide, 
demr  of  reefs,  with  a  depth  of  30  to  50  fathoms." — Beete  Jukes,  **  Surveying  Voyage  of 
the  Fly,"  vol.  i.  p.  821. 

f  Raine's  Island  is  described  as  about  1000  yards  long,  and  500  wide,  rising  in  no 
part  more  than  20  feet  above  high-water  mark.  **  It  is  formed  of  a  plateau  of  calca- 
reous sandstone,  which  has  a  little  cliff  all  round,  4  or  5  feet  high,  outside  of  which  is 
a  belt  of  loose  sand,  forming  a  low  ridge  between  it  and  the  sea.  Some  mounds  of 
loose  sand  also  rest  upon  the  stone,  especially  at  its  western  end.  The  length  of  the 
island  runs  in  about  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef 
that  is  narrow  on  the  lee  side,  but  to  windward,  or  towards  the  east,  stretches  out  for 
nearly  two  miles.  The  surface  of  this  reef  is  nearly  all  dry  at  low  water,  and  its  sides 
slope  rapidly  down  to  a  depth  of  150  or  200  fathoms."  **  The  island  is  covered  with  a 
low  acmbby  vegetation,"  and  **  the  central  part  of  the  island  had  a  rich  black  soil 
Bcrerml  inches  deep."  The  stone  forming  the  base  of  the  island  is  described  as  **  made 
■p  of  small  round  grains,  some  of  them  apparently  rolled  bits  of  coral  and  shell,  but 
aany  of  them  evidently  concretionary,  having  concentric  coats.  It  was  not  unlike 
sume  varieties  of  oolite  in  texture  and  appearance.     It  contained  large  fragments  of 
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through  the  Barrier  Reef,  occurs  in  11®  10'  S.,  northward  of  the  deep 
bay,  and  the  detached  reefs,  after  which  the  great  reef  is  made  up  of 
long  and  closely  connected  masses,  with  few  and  small  gaps  for  40  miles. 
From  10°  40'  to  Flinder's  Entrance,  in  lat.  9°  40',  the  reefs  consist  of 
numerous  spots  and  patches  (too  close  to  afford  good  entrance  for  ves- 
sels), forming  submarine  pinnacles  or  towers,  rising  from  a  depth  of  90 
or  120  feet,  still,  however,  preserving  the  line  of  the  barrier,  with  deep 
water  outside,  in  which  the  bottom  was  not  found  with  a  line  of  960 
feet. 

From  Cape  Weymouth  and  Restoration  Island,  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  run  of  the  Australian  coast  and  of  the  barrier  reefs,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  outer  reef  and  the  main  land  in  the  parallel  of  Cape 
York  (the  N.E.  point  of  Australia),  has  increased  to  80  and  90  miles. 
The  whole  of  the  intermediate  distance  has  not  been  surveyed,  but  Mr. 
Beete  Jukes  states,  that  there  appear  to  be  many  inner  reefs  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  land.  Between  which  and  the  great  eastern  barrier, 
the  sea  is  comparatively  free  from  them,  many  sunken  patches  being,  how- 
ever, scattered  about,  and  the  bottom  irregular  in  places.  "  The  gene- 
ral depth  varies  from  12  to  20  fathoms,  the  bottom  being  coarse  sand 
(with  many  foraminifera  and  detached  corals  and  corallines),  gradually 
passing  as  we  approach  the  land  into  finer  sand  and  detritus,  and  from 
that  into  the  finest  possible  mud,  wholly  calcareous  and  lying  close  to 
the  shore."* 

The  outer  barrier  terminates  at  Anchor  Key,  in  lat.  9°  20'  S.,  and 
no  coral  reef  is  found  further  towards  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  this 
direction,  except  the  Bramble  Reef,  described  as  fringing  round  other 
rocks.     The  chart  shows  coral  sand  and  fragments  on  the  bottom  in  38 

corals  and  shells,  and  some  pebbles  of  pumice,  and  it  yielded  occasionally  a  fine  sand 
that  was  not  calcareoas,  and  which  was  probably  derived  from  the  pumice.  Some 
parts  of  it  made  a  fair  building  stone,  but  it  got  softer  below,  till  it  passed  downwarda 
into  a  coarse  coral  sand,  unconsolidated,  and  falling  to  pieces  on  being  touched.  In 
the  quarries  opened  next  year  for  the  beacon  (constructed  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion), many  recent  shells,  more  or  less  perfect,  were  found  compacted  in  the  stone,  and 
one  or  two  nests  of  turtle's  eggs,  of  which,  in  some  cases,  only  the  internal  cast  had  been 
preserved,  but  in  others  the  shell  remained  in  the  form  of  white  carbonate  of  lime. 
Some  drusy  cavities  were  also  found  in  the  stone,  containing  crystals  of  gypsum."  **  It 
is  evident  from  the  fossil  turtle  eggs  that  the  consolidation  of  the  stone  had  taken  place 
after  it  was  raised  above  the  sea.  It  was  due,  probably,  to  the  infiltration  of  the  rain- 
water percolating  through  the  calcareous  sand,  that  had  been  gradually  piled  above 
high-water  mark  by  the  combined  action  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The  Uiickneas  of 
the  vegetable  soil  in  its  centre  shows  that  it  has  been  above  water  for  a  great  length  of 
time."— Beete  Jukes,  "Voyage  of  the  Fly,"  vol.  i.  pp.  126-128.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  island  was  covered  with  birds,  oil  but  one  kind — a  land-rail — sea-birds,  such  as 
frigate-birds,  boobies,  gannets,  &c.  "  On  walking  rapidly  into  the  centre  of  the  island, 
countless  myriads  of  birds  rose  shrieking  on  every  side,  so  that  the  clangour  was  abso- 
lutely deafening,  like  the  roar  of  some  great  cataract"  There  were  turtle  tracks  on 
the  beach,  and  the  shells  and  skeletons  of  dead  turtles  were  scattered  about  the  island. 
*  Beete  Jukes,  ♦*  Voyage  of  the  Fly,"  vol.  i.  p.  830. 
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fathomSy  increasing  to  54  fathoms,  and  stretching  out  50  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Bramble's  Keyj  while  all  the  soundings  on  the  north, 
in  front  of  a  low  coast,  with  a  large  discharge  of  fresh  water  from 
yarions  channels  in  New  Guinea,  are  of  mud  and  sand.  In  front,  east- 
ward of  Flinder's  Entrance,  Portlock*s  Beefs  rise  from  a  depth  of  860 
to  400  feet,  so  that  on  the  north,  as  on  the  south,  as  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Beete  Jukes,  the  corals  rise  from  the  ocean  in  shallow  water  as  compared 
with  the  central  portions.  Between  Cape  York  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  extensive  reefs  seem  to  prevail  adjoining  the  latter,  rising 
out  of  30  to  70  feet  of  water ;  and  a  considerable  reef  connects  Warrior 
Island  with  the  main  land  of  New  Guinea.  All  the  central  parts  of 
Torres  Strait,  from  north  to  south,  between  Cape  York  and  Turtle- 
Back  Island,  are  remarkable  for  a  nearly  uniform  bottom,  9  to  11 
fathoms,  formed  of  sand  and  mud.  No  coral  reefs  were  found  in  this 
central  band,  except  narrow  fringing  reefs  round  islands,  formed  of 
other  materials, — ^porphyries,  granites,  and  quartz  rocks.* 

*  Beete  Jukes  ('<  Voyage  of  the  Fly,"  yol.  i.  p.  831),  from  his  experience  among  the 
great  coral  accomulations  of  Eastern  Australia,  has  given  the  following  account  of  an 
indifidnal  coral  reef: — **  A  submarine  mound  of  rock,  composed  of  the  fragments  and 
detritus  of  corals  and  shells,  compacted  together  into  a  soft  spongy  stone.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  mound  is  quite  flat,  and  near  the  level  of  low  water.  At  its 
edges  it  is  commonly  a  little  rounded  off,  or  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  depth  of  2,  8, 
mad  4  fathoms,  and  then  pitches  suddenly  down  with  a  very  rapid  slope  into  deep 
water,  20  or  200  fathoms,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  surface  of  this  reef,  when  exposed, 
looks  like  a  great  flat  of  sandstone  with  a  few  loose  slabs  lying  about,  or  here  and 
tkere  an  accumulation  of  dead  broken  coral  branches,  or  a  bank  of  dazzling  white 
sand.  It  is,  however,  chequered  with  holes  and  hollows  more  or  less  deep,  in  which 
small  living  corals  are  growing ;  or  has,  perhaps,  a  large  portion  that  is  always  covered 
by  two  or  Uiree  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  tides,  and  here  are  fields  of  corals,  either 
clumps  or  branching  Madrepores,  or  round  stools  and  blocks  of  Mieandrina  and  As- 
traemy  both  dead  and  living.  Proceeding  from  this  central  flat  towards  the  edge,  living 
corals  become  more  and  more  abundant.  As  we  get  towards  the  windward  side,  we 
Ot  course  encounter  the  surf  of  breakers  long  before  we  can  reach  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  reef,  and  amOng  these  breakers  we  see  immense  blocks,  often  two  or  three  yards 
(and  sometimes  much  more),  in  diameter,  lying  loose  upon  the  reef.  These  are  some- 
times within  reach  by  a  little  wading ;  and  though  in  some  instances  they  are  found  to 
consist  of  several  kinds  of  corals  matted  together,  they  are  more  often  found  to  be 
large  individual  masses  of  species,  which  are  either  not  found  elsewhere,  and  conse- 
qaentlj  never  seen  alive  (Mr.  Beete  Jukes  saw  an  irregular  block  of  Mroandrina,  of 
irregular  shape,  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter),  and  which  greatly  surpass  their  brethren 
en  other  parts  of  the  reef  in  size  and  importance.  If  we  approach  the  lee  edge  of  the 
reef,  either  by  walking  or  in  a  boat,  we  find  it  covered  with  living  corals,  commonly 
llmandrina,  Astrtea,  and  Madrepora,  in  about  equal  abundance,  all  glowing  with  rich 
colours,  bristling  with  branches,  or  studded  with  great  knobs  and  blocks.  When  the 
edge  of  the  reef  is  very  steep,  it  has  sometimes  overhanging  ledges,  and  is  generally 
indented  by  narrow  winding  channels  and  deep  holes,  leading  into  dark  hollows  and 
cavities  where  nothing  can  be  seen.  When  the  slope  is  more  gentle,  the  great  groups 
of  living  corals  and  intervening  spaces  of  white  sand  can  be  still  discerned  through  the 
elear  water  to  a  depth  of  40  or  50  feet,  beyond  which  the  water  recovers  its  usual  deep 
Uae.  A  coral  reef,  therefore,  is  a  mass  of  brute  matter  living  only  at  its  outer  sur- 
face, and  chiefly  on  its  lateral  slopes.'' — Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  314-816. 
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Coral  reefs  are  abundant  in  the  Red  Sea,  fringing  the  coasts  to  a 
great  extent.  Numerous  localities  have  been  examined  for  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles  by  MM.  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  and  about  150 
species  of  corals  were  observed.  According  to  the  former,*  these  reefs 
form  shallow  incrustations  on  the  rocks  of  the  coasts,  from  8  to  12  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  often  sloping  outwards.  They  do  not 
always  adjoin  the  coast,  but  often  form  narrow  parallel  bands  at  various 
distances  from  it.  The  reefs  are  composed  of  Madrepora,  Retepora, 
Millepora,  Astrsea,  Favia,  Caryophyllia,  Mseandrina,  Pocillopora,  and 
Stephanocora,  mixed  with  the  shells  of  molluscs,  the  remains  of  fish, 
&c.  According  to  M.  Ehrenberg,  the  height,  resulting  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  same  corals,  is  small.  With  respect  to  the  banks  and 
reefs  lying  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Captain  Moresby  states  that 
they  appear  more  elongated  than  they  really  are  when  correct  plans 
are  constructed  of  them.  Though  many  of  these  reefs  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, the  greater  number  are  found  at  depths  from  80  to  180  feet,  and 
consist  of  sand  and  living  coral,  the  latter  covering  the  largest  part  of 
their  surfaces.  They  run  parallel  with  the  shore,  sometimes  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  transverse  banks.  Deep  water  occurs  close  to 
them.f 

With  respect  to  the  varied  conditions  under  which  coral  reefs  are 
found,  probably  the  observer  may  conveniently  first  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  different  species  of  coral  have  hitherto  been  known  to 
occur.  As  Mr.  Beete  Jukes  has  remarked,  though  the  reef-making 
coral  polyps  are  only  known  to  us  as  living  at  depths  not  extending 
beyond  20  to  80  fathoms,  there  may  be  others  forming  masses  of  calca- 
reous matter  at  greater  depths  with  which  we  are  unacquairited.J  The 
evidence  respecting  corals  of  various  kinds  would  lead  us  to  infer  that, 
like  the  molluscs  above-mentioned  (p.  161),  while  some  prefer,  or  are 
adjusted,  to  particular  bottoms,  whether  solid  rock,  sand  or  mud,  at 
various  depths,  moderate  or  considerable,  others  are  only  to  be  found 
in  shallow  water.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  corals  living 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea  may  be  compared  with  littoral  molluscs  keep- 
ing situations  peculiar  to  them.  While  some  appear  adjusted  to  the 
nearly  constant  movement  of  ocean  breakers,  others,  even  at  small 
depths,  require  tranquil  water;  so  that  at  nearly  equal  depths  the 
corals,  forming  the  hard  mass  of  the  reef,  or  finding  shelter  amid  its 
cavities,  in  the  lee  of  lagoons,  when  there  are  such,  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes. 

*  "  Uber  die  Natur  und  Bildong  der  CoraUen-B'anken  des  Rothen  Meeres/'  BerUn, 
1S84. 

f  Darwin  ("Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs/' p.  192),  from  information 
communicated  to  him  by  Captain  Moresby. 

X  It  would  be  well  carefully  to  examine  the  coral  reefs  which  hare  been  undoubtedly 
raised  AboTe  the  sea  by  geological  movements  for  the  species  contained  in  their  lower 
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Befening  to  the  early  and  swimniing  state  of  the  reef-making  coral- 
polyps,  we  may  assume  that,  wherever  fitting  conditions  presented  them- 
selTeSy  they  coald  settle,  adhere  to  a  sufficiently  hard  substance,  and 
e(mimence  the  foundation  of  a  reef.  If  we  take  coasts  as  they  are 
Tariously  presented  to  us,  we  find  that,  as  regards  depth,  we  may  have 
the  20  or  30  fathoms  for  the  reef-making  corals  either  close  to  the 
shore,  or  removed  to  various  distances  from  it.  So  that,  assuming  the 
swimming  germs  to  meet  with  the  requisite  bottom,  they  can  commence 
their  reef-rearing  labours  at  various  distances  from  the  land,  and,  raising 
the  reefs,  form  very  different  lines  around  or  adjoining  it.  Let,  in  the 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  76),  a  a  be  the  surface  of  the  sea  round  an  island. 

Fig.  76. 


bb  the  level  beneath  that  surface  at  which  the  swimming  coral-germs 
can  attach  themselves  and  begin  their  labours,  then  at  c  the  reef  would 
be  fringing  and  adjoining  the  coast ;  while  at  (2,  a  bank  might  be  raised 
up^  forming  a  barrier  reef  to  the  coast  e.  Such  a  bank  once  established, 
the  space/,  between  the  coast,  e,  and  the  barrier,  (2,  becomes  fitted  for 
those  corals  which  require  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  latter.  Whether 
from  being  best  adapted  for  procuring  food,  or  as  affording  conditions 
ill-snited  to  the  coral-eating  animals,  the  surface  reef-making  corals 
floarish  in  the  surf  of  breakers,  so  that  they  grow,  as  a  mass,  outwards. 
With  respect  to  original  bottom,  if  there  be  sufficient  tranquillity  at  the 
depth  of  120  feet  from  wind-wave  action,  either  directly  produced  on 
the  spot  by  winds,  or  transmitted,  as  a  ground  or  ocean-swell,  from  a 
distance,  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  corals  found  at  that  depth, 
in  lagoons  and  other  sheltered  situations  inside  barrier  reefs,  should  not 
live  and  die  under  such  circumstances,  besides  other  corals,  not  yet 
known.  These  would  form  a  base  on  which  the  more  shallow  water  and 
littoral  corals,  among  them  those  able  to  resist  the  breaker-surf  itself, 
would  begin  their  work.  So  long  as  these  keep  at  sufficient  depths,  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  breakers  will  little  affect  them,  but  as  they  rise 
with  the  reef  they  gradually  come  within  its  influence,  so  that  finally 
the  coral  masses  are  dealt  with  as  the  rocks  of  any  other  coast  would 
be  under  similar  conditions. 

While  corals,  thus  forming  a  coast,  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adjusted,  to  the  powers  of  ordinary  breakers,  any  increase  in  the  force 
of  the  breakers  over  the  resisting  powers  of  the  corals  would  break  off 
portions  of  the  latter,  so  that,  during  heavy  gales  of  wind,  the  resis- 
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tance  becoming  very  unequal  to  the  force  employed,  large  masses  of 
the  reef  are  torn  off  and  hurled  over  the  reef  inwards.  This  can  scarcely 
happen  without  minor  portions  being  also  thrown  over,  or  broken  off 
from  the  detached  masses,  and  the  general  action  such  that  fragments 
of  the  coral  mass  fall  outside  the  steep  slope  of  the  outward  growth,  a 
steep  slope  which  we  should  expect  to  have  been  gradually  formed  as 
the  coral  reef  rose  within  the  mechanical  action  of  the  breakers.  Let 
a  b  (fig.  77)  be  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  weather  (for  the  moment 

Kg.  77. 


considered  without  reference  to  changes  of  level  produced  by  tides),  c  d 
a  depth  at  which  reef-making  corals  can,  other  conditions  being  favour- 
able, establish  themselves,  and  e,  e,  the  commencement  of  a  reef,  not 
raised  so  high  as  materially  to  feel  any  of  the  mechanical  effects  arising 
from  any  wave-action,  W,  W,  W,  though  every  successive  addition  to 
the  reef  would  bring  it  more  and  more  within  that  influence.  When, 
by  vertical  increase  in  the  coral  mass,  a  breaker  could  be  formed  by 
sufiScient  proximity  to  the  wave,  W,  W,  W,  abrasion  would  commence 
as  the  coral  resistance  became  unequal  to  the  force  employed,  and  the 
detritus  would  be  scattered  on  each  side,  the  inside  probably,  from  the 
direction  itf  which  the  force  was  applied,  receiving  the  chief  portion, 
while  some  fell  outwards  towards  b  d.  As  the  coral  growth  rose  to  the 
surface,  under  ordinary  weather,  the  increase  more  than  meeting  the 
loss  by  abrasion,  the  interior  would  be  filling  up  also  by  corals,  some  of 
which  required  the  shelter  there  afforded  them.  Outside,  the  breaker 
action  would  remove  the  smaller  fragments  in  mechanical  suspension, 
leaving  the  larger  blocks,  s<f  that  hollows  amid  the  latter  would  get 
filled  with  a  portion  of  the  finer  matter,  the  greater  part  of  which  would 
be  carried  out  at  the  base  of  the  reef,  more  or  less  ground  into  sand  by 
the  friction  to  which  it  may  have  been  exposed. 

If  we  suppose  the  reef  to  have  so  risen  that  it  touches  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  the  growth  of  the  coral  still  increasing  the  mass  beyond  the 
power  of  the  surf  to  break  off  portions  of  the  reef,  a  time  would  come 
when,  from  the  usual  breaker  action  upon  coasts  previously  mentioned, 
fragments  of  various  sizes,  with  coral  pebbles  and  sand,  from  continued 
friction  of  the  fragments  in  the  surf,  would  be  thrown  up  in  a  bank  upon 
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the  reef,  with  saad  added  by  tlio  ^'iods.  TIio  decomposition  of  the 
animal  matter  in  tlie  more  freshly  broken  piocea  of  coral,  added  to  any 
animal  matter  entangled  amid  the  reef,  would  assist  in  its  consolidation 
by,  among  other  things,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  for  coinbinatioa 
with  the  water  to  act  on  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  corals,  so  that 
sufficient  would  be  taken  up  in  solution  to  cement  them  together,  by 
subsequent  deposit  among  the  coral  fragments,  thus  forming  conglome- 
rates and  sandstones.  A  dry  portion  once  above  water,  the  often 
described  vegetation  succeeds,  the  decomposition  of  which  also  affords 
free  carbonic  acid  for  further  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  an 
additional  consolidation  of  the  mass  beneath  by  chemical  means.  Con- 
sidering the  mixture  of  animal  matter  in  the  coral  mass  itself,  entangled 
among  it  in  various  ways,  and  by  its  decomposition  affording  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  carbonic  acid  could  be  brought 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  coral  polyps,  it  will 
he  seen  that  circumstances  may  often  arise  for  the  obliteration  of  the 
organic  texture,  and  the  substitution  of  calcareous  matter,  presenting 
an  inorganic  character,  such  as  has  been  often  remarked. 

The  nearer  the  sui-face  the  greater  would  be  the  power  of  the  breaker 
action  to  peel  off  the  upper  coating  of  the  reef,  during  heavy  gales  of 
wind,  and  ca.3t  the  fragments  inwards,  as  well  as  the  rounded  pebbles 
which  may  have  been  formed  in  fitting  situations  at  ordinary  times  by 
the  common  force  of  the  breakers.  We  should  expect  this  to  be  effected 
to  distances  beyond  the  margin  of  the  reef  dependent  upon  circum- 
iUnces,  among  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  both  during  ordinary 
weather  and  at  the  time  of  any  heavy  gale  of  wind,  have  to  be  regarded. 

Assuming  c,  t,  (fig.  78)  to  he  the  difference  of  the  tide  level,  it  will 

Fig.  78. 


le  obvious  that  any  power  which  the  breakers  may  have  at  the  level 
*,  e,  will  be  changed  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  ranging  up  and 
down  all  the  portions  of  the  reef  exposed  within  the  depth  (,  c.  Wo 
itve  assumed,  as  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  77),  that  the  coral 
inimala  in  their  free  swimming  state  met  with  a  bank  m,  o,  n,  so  that 
It  the  level  b  d,  they  found  the  conditions,  as  to  depth  and  other  things, 
isited  to  them.  Aesuming  that  they  would  not  work  beneath  this  level, 
U  the  reef  rose,  and  the  detritus  outside  accumulated,  the  latter  would 
Mrrer  over  the  deeper  part  o  n,  of  the  original  bank,  by  successive  coat- 
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ings,  over  which  the  coral  polyps  would  advance  their  work  laterally,  thus 
covering  horizontally  a  detrital  mass,  laminated  at  an  angle  according 
to  the  slope  on  which  it  may  accumulate.  Taking  the  outside  detrital 
increase  at  any  given  amount  of  cubic  contents,  it  would  follow  that, 
according  to  the  small  slope  of  the  original  bank  would  be  the  rapidity 
of  the  lateral  advance  over  which  the  corals  might  be  disposed  to  work, 
steep  slopes  affording  the  least  ground  at  a  given  level  for  such  increase. 
For  the  sake  •f  easy  illustration,  we  have  assumed  a  bank  such  as  that 
near  Breaksea  Spit,  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  above-mentioned 
(p.  194),  which  after  retaining  a  certain  general  depth,  and  presenting 
a  rounded  margin,  plunges  into  deep  water. 

It  may  now  be  desirable  to  consider  the  effects  which  would  result,  in 
the  regions  of  coral  reefs,  from  volcanic  action.  We  have  seen  that, 
within  our  own  times,  volcanic  action  has  brought  ashes  and  cinders  to, 
and  above  the  sea  level  in  the  Mediterranean  (p.  95),  and  in  the  Atlantic 
(p.  123),  that  the  islands  so  produced  have  been  temporary,  and  that 
very  probably  the  incoherent  matter  of  which  they  were  composed  has 
been  cut  down  to  the  depths  at  which  breaker  or  wave  action  could  dis- 
turb and  remove  such  matter.  At  least  thi^  could  scarcely  but  happen, 
supposing  no  subsidence  from  the  pressure  of  the  water  into  the  crater 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lower  the  volcanic  mass,  independently  of  any 
subsidence  from  volcanic  causes  themselves,  carrying  down  the  ashes 
and  cinders  beyond  the  influences  of  breakers  and  waves. 

If,  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  79),  we  consider,  a,  i,  c,  (2,  to  be  a 

Fig.  79. 


section  of  a  volcanic  cone,  the  top  of  which  was  forced  during  some 
eruption  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  e,  /,  that  this  condition  ceasing, 
breaker  and  wave  action  cut  down  the  loose  materials  to  the  level  g^  A, 
one  to  which  their  influence  could  extend,  even  probably  sifting  the 
ashes  and  cinders,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Island  of  Sciacca  (Mediter- 
ranean), so  that  a  somewhat  stony  bottom  might  be  the  result,  we  should 
have  conditions  fitted,  in  the  coral-reef  seas,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
germs  of  the  reef-making  polyps  at  i  and  k.  At  those  points  of  the 
section  the  reef-making  corals  would  increase  as  above  noticed,  when 
they  rose  sufficiently  high  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  breakers,  fragments 
broken  off,  and  partly  thrown  down  on  the  outsides,  towards  a  and  d, 
and  the  corals  spreading  over  them  as  previously  noticed.  Inside  there 
would  be  a  lagoon,  which,  as  soon  as  a  general  barrier  of  coral  was 
established  outside,  would  be  filled  in  the  usual  manner  with  corals  and 
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^^Bker  niarino  creatures  suited  to  the  sheltered  conditious  there  Tound. 

^^fte  overflow  of  tlie  breaker-waters,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides  com- 
bined, would  tend  to  keep  open  a  channel  or  channels  between  the 

'  lagoon  and  the  sea  outside,  and,  finally,  terrestrial  vegetation  would 
cstubltsh  itself  upon  a  coral  bank  chiefly  raised  into  the  atmosphere  by 
the  piling  influence  of  tbo  brcakere  upon  the  coral  ridge.  The  forms  of 
iuch  islands  would  necesaarily  depend  much  on  the  horizontal  section  of 
the  rolcanic  accumulation,  when  cut  down  by  breaker  and  wave  action, 
and  we  should  expect  the  submarine  and  steep  flanks  of  tho  mass  to  be 
incTustcd  by  coral  sands  and  fragments  in  proportion  to  tho  time  during 
which  the  reef-corals  may  have  been  increasing  outwards  in  any  parti- 
cular locality,  ao  that  the  sounding-lead  could  bring  up  little  else  around 
the  coral  reefs  and  island  except  coral  detritus,  and  tbo  marine  animals 
which  could  exist  under  the  needful  conditions  at  various  depths  around 
the  main  mass. 

As  we  have  abundant  proofs  that,  not  only  ashes  and  cinders  have 
b«en  vomited  out  of  volcanic  vents,  reacliing  to  and  beyond  the  sea- 
level,  but  molten  rock  also,  the  whole  even  attaining  considerable  alti- 
tndcs,  such  as  tho  volcanic  heights  of  Hawaii,  and  others  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  deep  water  around  them,  it  may  not  be  undesirable 
for  the  observer  to  consider  the  conditions  nnder  which  coral  reefa 
might  be  gathered  around  such  volcanic  masses.  Let,  in  the  annexed 
HCtion  (fig.  80),  a,  b,  c,  represent  the  remains  of  a  mixed  volcanic  mass 
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of  molten  rock,  and  of  ashes  and  cinders,  cut  itway  by  atmospheric 
inflaences  and  breaker  action,  so  that  a  portion  of  hard  rock  6,  perhaps 
once  molten  matter  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  stands  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  at  g  and/  incoherent  ashes  and  cinders  are  cut  back  by 
breaker  action  (as  in  fig,  79)  to  this  hard  rock.  We  should  now  have 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  reefs  at  /  and  g,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  above  noticed  (fig.  79),  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of 
an  nninterrupted  lagoon  in  the  interior  of  tho  coral  reefs,  there  would 
he  land  emerging  from  it,  so  that  these  reefs  would  bo  encircling.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  causes  of  keeping  channels  open,  the  islands,  if  of 
good  size,  might  contribute  fresh-water  streams,  at  times  charged  with 
dctrital  matter,  preventing  the  increase  of  tho  coral  reefs  in  the  lines 
shich  they  traversed. 
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It  would  appear  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  that  an  observer 
should  direct  his  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  coral  reefs  and 
islands  could  be  formed,  either  as  lagoon  islands,  reefs  touching  or  en- 
circling land  composed  of  ordinary  detrital  or  igneous  rocks,  or  upon 
shoals  and  banks  ranging  in  front  of  considerable  lines  of  coast.  It  is- 
not  a  little  interesting  further  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  a  general 
mass  of  coral  matter  would  be  composed,  after  a  lapse  of  time  sufficient 
to  complete  the  filling  up  of  lagoons,  with  or  without  the  protrusion  of 
dry  land  formed  of  ordinary  rocks  through  them,  or  the  space  between 
an  outer  line  of  coral  reefs  and  a  considerable  range  of  coast,  such  as 
that  in  a  portion  of  Eastern  Australia. 

As  to  the  height  to  which  corals  may  rise,  Mr.  Beete  Jukes  found 
coral  polyps  alive  six  or  eight  inches  out  of  water,  and  so  remaining 
for  nearly  an  hour,  until  the  return  of  the  tide.  He  often  observed  the 
same  fact,  and  believes  that  an  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun  will  not  kill 
many  of  the  polyps,  so  long  as  the  coral  remains  in  a  position  of 
growth,  the  cells  retaining  their  moisture.  He  has  seen  blocks  of 
living  AstrsBa,  the  tops  of  which  were  18  inches  above  water.  This 
shows  that  we  may  take  the  ordinary  tide  level  for  that  to  which  the 
reef-making  coral  polyps  can  work  under  favourable  conditions ;  and 
that  there  may  be  a  mass  of  matter  coinciding  with  the  line  of  a  main 
reef  round  a  lagoon-encircling  island,  or  in  front  of  a  long  range  of 
coast,  which  may,  from  the  top  to  the  other  substances  on  which  the 
reef  reposes,  be  chiefly  formed  by  the  growth  of  corals  upon  each  other, 
though  mixed  with  the  hard  remains  of  marine  animals  inhabiting  the 
cavities  amid  the  corals,  or  with  detrital  portions  driven  in  amid  the 
hollows  of  the  rising  mass. 

To  whatever  extent  the  germs  of  coral  polyps  could  settle  upon  any 
surface  beneath  the  sea-level,  suited  to  their  development,  conditions 
would  change,  as  the  reef  portion  rose  seaward,  behind  the  shelter  gra- 
dually afforded  from  the  roll  of  the  waves,  and  their  action  on  the 
bottom  beneath ;  so  that  while  sands  and  fragments  of  corals,  broken 
off"  by  the  breakers,  arranged  themselves,  as  above  mentioned,  outwards, 
(the  reef-making  polyps  working  over  this  detritus,)  a  very  complicated 
series  of  deposits  and  coral  growths  would  be  formed  inwards.  In  the 
case  of  coral  lagoon  islands,  there  would  finally  be  calcareous  plateaux 
of  very  variable  areas,  some  many  square  miles  in  extent,  of  equal 
levels,  separated,  in  such  regions  as  the  coral  island  groups  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  irregular  intervals  of  deep  water.  These  isolated  sheets  of 
matter  of  general  similar  character  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  stra- 
tified, though  coral  growths  may  pierce  the  general  mass  in  various 
directions;  the  strata  composed  of  beds  of  coral  sand  and  mud,  as 
these  gradually  accumulated,  mingled  with  the  shells  of  molluscs,  the 
spines  and  coverings  of  echinoderms,  the  hard  remains  of  fish,  with  pos- 
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aibly  also  those  of  certain  birds  and  turtles,  even  the  eggs  of  the  latter 
being  preserved  in  the  higher  sand-banks.  There  would  be  deposits  of 
calcareous  mud  outside  also,  at  depths  where  it  could  accumulate  in  an 
vndistnrbed  manner ;  this  calcareous  mud  borne  out  of  the  outlet  chan- 
nels during  ebb-tides,  and  when  heavy  gales  drove  an  abundance  of 
vater  over  the  weather  side  of  the  encircling  reefs,  to  escape  out  of  the 
tame  channels.  Such  mud  might  be  widely  spread  by  tidal  streams 
and  ocean  currents,  and  so  far  constitute  a  kind  of  connexion,  envelop- 
ing uneven  and  submarine  ground,  between  the  coral  plateaux. 

In  the  case  of  the  reefs,  more  or  less  encircling  islands  of  varied 
magnitudes,  and  composed  of  ordinary  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks, 
there  would  be  a  modification  of  the  deposits  inside  the  reefs,  so  far  as 
a  supply  of  decomposed  rocks  from  atmospheric  influences  and  ordinary 
detritus  from  such  lands  would  be  concerned.  The  remains  of  a  larger 
and  more  varied  amount  of  terrestrial  vegetable  and  animal  life  would 
be  there  expected ;  as,  also,  under  favourable  conditions,  the  addition 
of  the  harder  parts  of  fluviatile  creatures.  Where  intermingled  with 
the  simple  lagoon  reefs,  there  would  be  corresponding  modifications  of 
the  interior  deposits  at  the  same  general  level. 

As  respects  the  accumulations,  for  so  many  thousand  square  miles, 
inside  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  there 
would  be  a  great  sheet  of  matter,  as  a  whole,  having  a  certain  general 
eharacter.  Viewing,  generally,  this  range  of  coast,  there  is  a  great 
absence  of  fresh  waters  draining  from  the  adjoining  land  ;  indeed,  water 
is  scarce  along  it  under  ordinary  conditions.  Hence  no  material  influ- 
ence is  exercised  on  the  growth  of  the  coral  polyps,  and  their  associated 
life,  by  rivers  and  streams  of  fresh  water,  either  clear  or  charged  with 
detritus  in  mechanical  suspension.  Seaward  we  have  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  outward  portions  of  the  lagoon  reefs,  for  about  1000  miles; 
the  southern  portion  ranging  beyond  the  circumstances  fitted  for  the 
development  of  the  reef-making  coral  germs,  and  resting  on  banks  of 
ordinary  siliceous  sand,  while  the  northern  portion  is  terminated  by  the 
influx  of  river  waters,  bringing  down  muddy  matter  from  New  Guinea  ; 
thus  also  preventing  the  same  germs  from  properly  establishing  them- 
selves, though  conditions  would  otherwise  appear  to  be  fitted  for  their 
development,  for  passing  the  outflow  of  the  river  waters,  coral  reefs  are 
again  established  to  the  northward. 

Inside  this  long  line  of  outer  reefs,  accumulations  are  effected  as  in 
the  ordinary  isolated  lagoon  reefs,  until  the  main  line  of  coast  is  ap- 
proached, where  the  observer  would  expect  modifications,  though  on  a 
krger  scale,  of  the  kind  found  around  the  islands,  composed  of  ordinary 
rods,  inside  encircling  reefs,  and  above  noticed.*   Such  a  small  volume 

*  The  green  mud  oflf  Cape  Direction,  east  coast  of  Australia,  is  whoUy  calcareous.— 
Beete  Jakes,  "  Nnrrntive/'  &c. 
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of  fresh  waters  flowing  outwards  from  the  land,  comparatively  little 
detrital  matter  from  the  interior  seems  transported  far  seaward,  ao 
that  the  calcareous  detritus  derived  directly  from  the  reefs,  and  groimd 
finer  by  friction  from  breaker  action,  or  passed  through  the  ^«ii«^1f 
feeding  on  the  coral  polyps,  readily  becomes  forced  towards  the  land 
from  the  prevalent  action  of  the  waves  in  that  direction*  It  there  min- 
gles near  the  coasts  with  such  detritus  as  may  be  derived  from  the  land 
by  breakers,  however  modified  these  may  be  from  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  outer  reefs,  or  be  carried  out  into  such  tidal  streams  as  prevail 
by  the  rivers  in  flood.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  should  expect  much 
continuity  in  some  of  the  deposits,  particularly  the  finest,  in  many 
parts  of  the  great  area  comprised  between  the  coasts  and  the  outer 
great  barrier  reefs,  in  which  an  abundance  of  molluscs,  radiata,  and 
layers  of  certain  corals,  with  the  harder  parts  of  fish  and  crustaceans, 
would  be  entombed.  Near  the  land,  and  particularly  where  mangrove 
swamps  prevail,  (and  they  appear  not  uncommon,)  there  would  be  modi- 
fications of  these  continuous  deposits,  as  a  whole,  constituting  a  great 
mass  more  or  less  stratified,  intermingled  here  and  fhere,  especially 
towards  the  outer  barrier  reefs,  with  complicated  mixtures  of  coral 
growth  in  reefs,  the  detrital  matter  derived  from  them,  the  harder  parts 
of  other  marine  animals  living  among  them,  and  with  alterations  of 
structure  produced  by  chemical  means. 

Stratification,  or  an  approximation  to  it,  is  not  confined  to  the  coral 
sands  and  mud,  and  the  layers  of  organic  remains  which  may  be  inter- 
mingled with  them,  for  a  tendency  to  split  into  slabs  is  often  noticed 
in  the  mass  of  the  reefs.  Indeed,  Mr.  Beete  Jukes  not  only  mentions 
such  a  mode  of  occurrence  at  Heron  Island  (part  of  the  eastern  Aus- 
tralian coral  accumulations),  but  joints  in  the  reef  also,  splitting  the 
coral  rock  into  blocks  of  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in  the  sides.  These 
joints  or  divisional  planes  are  parallel  to  the  dip  and  range  of  the  beds 
respectively,  and  the  coral  beds  dip  seaward  at  an  angle  of  from  8®  to 
10°. 

Having  studied  coral  reefs  and  islands,  with  reference  to  localities, 
and  to  their  present  adjustment  to  levels  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  if  he  could  transport  the  existing  shores  of  Europe,  with  all  their 
modifications  as  to  form  and  depth  of  water,  cutting  back  by  breaker 
action,  drainage  from  the  interior  of  land,  and  even  the  volcanic  shoals 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  regions  where  the  germs  of  reef-making 
polyps  could  settle  and  be  developed ;  the  observer  has  next  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  consequences  which  would  follow  any  of  those 
changes  of  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land,  both  on  the  small  and 
large  scale,  and  to  be  subsequently  further  noticed,  which  the  study  of 
geology  teaches  us  has  so  frequently  occurred. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  coral  banks  and  reefs  similar  to  those  in 
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Ae  seu  of  our  times,  and  in  coral-reef  regions,  having  been  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  like  other  marine  accumnlations,  forming  dry 
knd.     Sach  have  been  long  known.    MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who 
aonmpanied  the  expedition  of  M.  Frejcinet,  and  who  remarked  on  the 
Boderate  depths  to  which  the  reef-making  corals  appeared  to  extend,* 
■ration  that  on  the  coasts  of  Timor,  coral  banks  so  occur  above  the  sea 
kfd  aa  to  have  induced  M.  Peron  to  consider  the  whole  land  formed  of 
tiwiii.t    At  Oahu,  and  other  places  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  coral  banks 
Ittve  been  long  known  to  extend  inland,  and  more  modern  researches 
have  confirmed  these  observations.    Mr.  Gouthouy,  in  particular,  gives 
ID  account  of  ancient  reefs,  now  raised  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  islands 
of  Mani,  Morokai,  Oahu,  and  Tauai.|   We  had  occasion  to  remark,  also, 
some  years  since,  on  the  raised  coral  reefs  on  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Jimaica.§    Elizabeth  Island,  off  the  eastern  side  of  the  low  archipelago, 
(between  Ducie  and  Pitcaim  Islands),  has  been  considered,  from  the 
description  of  Captain  Becchey,||  to  be  a  good  case  of  a  raised  coral 
bland,  its  flat  summit  80  feet  above  the  sea.     Mr.  Darwin  has  accumu- 
lated a  moss  of  information^  from  the  personal  communications  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Martens  (of  Sydney),  and  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  and 
from  numerous  voyagers,  and  other  authors,  showing  coral  banks  ele- 
cted to  various  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  Cook  and 
Austral  Islands,  Savage  Islands,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Navigator 
Group,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Ireland,  the  Marianas,  the  East  India 
Archipelago,  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  Peylon,  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  West  India 
Archipelago.     In  fact,  this  list  comprises  examples  in  all  seas  whore 
coral  reefs  and  islands  have  been  noticed,  and  leaves  little  doubt  that 
since  coral  reefs  and  islands  were  formed,  as  they  now  are,  in  the  fitting 
regions,  many  througliout  those  regions  have  been  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  into  the  atmosphere. 

Laffi  Island,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Group,  has  also  been  noticed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  a  raised  coral  island.  It  is  about  90  miles  in 
circamference,  and  surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef,  upon  which  the  depth 
gradaally  increases  outwards  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  reef  then 
pfamging  into  deep  water.  The  whole  island  is  composed  of  dead  coral. 
Its  average  height  above  the  sea  is  about  120  feet ;  and  it  attains,  at 
points  on  the  eastern  side,  an  elevation  of  250  feet.     There  is  a  ledge 

*  Qooy  and  Gsimtrd,  Sar  rAccroisement  des  Polypes  Lithophytes  consid^rd  gdolo- 
pqvcment,  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturclles,  torn.  yi. 

f  Upon  proceeding  inland  a  short  distance,  MM.  Qaoy  and  Gaimard  found  these  coral 
bulu  resting  on  vertical  beds  of  slate. 

X  Remarks  on  Coral  Formations. 

{  Geologieal  Manual,  8d  edit.  1838,  p.  166. 

I  Beoehey,  Voyage  to  the  Pacific. 

f  Darwin,  Straetnre  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,  pp.  132—187. 
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or  shelf,  like  that  now  surrounding  the  island,  at  70  or  80  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  surface  is  table  land,  with  hollows  and  elevations,  just 
such  as  characterize  a  coral  reef.  Mr.  Clarke  infers  that  this  island 
has  been  elevated  at  two  distinct  periods ;  at  the  first,  to  the  amount  of 
170  feet,  at  the  second,  to  80  feet  additional  height.* 

In  considering  the  elevation  of  coral  reefs  above  the  sea-level,  the 
observer  should  also  take  into  account  the  portions  of  a  sea-bottom,  which 
may,  by  the  same  means,  be  brought  within  such  a  distance  of  the  sur- 
face water,  that  the  germs  of  the  various  coral  polyps,  which  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  reef,  could  find  the  needful  conditions  for  establishing 
*  themselves.  He  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  inequalities  of  the  sea-bottom 
exist  as  much  in  coral  regions  as  in  others ;  indeed,  the  igneous  cha- 
racter of  many  islands  in  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  would  lead  us  to  expect  no  slight  variations  in  this 
respect.  Many  a  boss  or  extended  collection  of  volcanic  inequalities 
may  be  raised  by  the  same  movements  as  those  which  have  elevated  the 
coral  banks  to  various  altitudes  above  the  sea ;  and  while  some  pierced 
the  surface-level  of  the  water,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  atmosphere  and 
the  breakers,  as  far  as  their  varied  resistances  to  the  destructive  action 
of  the  one  or  the  other  might  permit,  others  would  be  difi'erently  cir- 
cumstanced. Some,  formed  of  incoherent  cinders  and  ashes,  would 
readily  be  cut  down  to  the  level  to  which  breaker  action  could  extend ; 
while  others  would  only  just  reach  the  needful  depth  beneath  the  surface- 
water  for  the  establishment  of  coral  reefs. 

As  respects  inequalities  of  sea-bottom,  if  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland were  in  coral  regions,  and  were  elevated  from  its  present 
relative  level,  so  that  its  broad  platform  with  its  common  depth  of  from 
40  to  50  fathoms,  one  small  portion  of  the  area  being  occupied  by  the 
Virgin  Rocks,  were  raised  about  twenty  fathoms,  by  which  coral  reef- 
making  germs  could  fix  and  develope  themselves  under  fitting  conditions, 
we  should  have  an  area  of  between  35,000  to  40,000  square  miles,  around 
the  irregular  margin  of  wliich  there  would  be  conditions  as  represented 
beneath  (fig.  81),  for  an  extended  border  of  coral  reefs.  The  sea  around 
the  margin  would  often  be  suddenly  deep.  The  new  Admiralty  Chart 
of  the  North  Atlantic  gives  106,  137,  147,  132,  107,  and  149  fathoms, 
as  now  found  close  ofi"  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Great  Bank.  There 
would  be  an  island  of  small  size,  now  the  Virgin  Rocks,  above  water, 
with  still  20  fathoms  close  to  it ;  and  supposing  a  somewhat  questionable 
shoal  (with  3  J  fathoms  upon  it),  about  40  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Virgin  Rocks,  to  be  really  existing,  there  would  be  another  small  island 
in  the  same  area.  The  Great  Bank,  with  its  continuation,  the  Green 
Bank,  would  be  separated  by  a  channel,  then  55  to  79  fathoms  deep, 
from  the  St.  Pierre  Bank,  round  the  edges  of  which  there  would  be 

*  Clarke,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  yoI.  iii.  p.  61.  1847. 
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conations  for  &  fringe  of  coral  reefs,  enclosing  s  large  area  of  water 

with  no  land  abore  its  surface.     Indeed,  the  St.  Pierre  Bank  wonld 

then  bear  an  external  resemblance  to  a  great  atoll,  about  1^0  miles 

rig.  SI. 


scroBS  from  aontheast  to  northwest,  with  a  maximum  breadth  from 
foathvest  to  northeast  of  about  70  miles,  and  having  a  somewhat  steep 
dope  ontside,  on  the  southwest  side,  into  118,  160,  and  149  fathoms, 
tlie  change  from  the  present  depth's  being  taken  into  account.* 

■  Tha  axteiidT*  nibiii*riii«  area  of  the  Nswfonndlajid  builu  U  alio  higU;  interMtiiig, 

u  «xk)bitiiig  a  verj  alight  differenee  in  l«Tel.    From  ZGO  to  SOO  fast  benaath  the  but- 

(uc  water  Mema  a  rarj  eommon  depth,  thongh  thara  appear  to  be  gradual  airelling 

pcaHom  brinpag  the  bottom  more  npwarda.     ir  thaae  banka  were  eleTitad  aboTe  tba 

U 
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In  the  Bermudas  we  seem  to  have  an  instance  of  an  isolated  bank  in 
the  Atlantic,  far  distant  from  land,  and  rising  from  deep  water,  npon 
the  upper  part  of  the  crown  of  which  coral  reefs  have  established  them- 
selves, mingled  with  others  which  have  been  described  as  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Serpuke,  Nulliporsa  incrusting  the  work  of  the  marine  animab 
as  upon  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific  (p.  188).  The  remarks  of  Captain 
Nelson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  having  chiefly  reference  to  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  these  islands,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  experienced  naturalist  respecting  the  reefs  themselves,  which 
are  especially  interesting  from  their  geographical  position,  and  the 
marine  life  connected  with  it. 

Although  deep  water  is  reported  to  surround  the  bank  npon  which 
the  reefs  and  isles  of  Bermuda  are  situated,  the  reefs  themselves  are 
immediately  bounded  outwards  by  shallow  water,  only  6  and  7  fathoms 
being  marked  on  the  charts  as  a  somewhat  common  depth  immediately 
beyond  the  reef,  deepening  somewhat  further  distant  to  12  and  15 
fathoms.  Captain  Nelson  describes*  the  Bermudan  group  to  consist  of 
about  150  islets,  lying  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  within 
a  space  of  15  by  5  miles,  and  containing  altogether  an  area  of  about 
21  square  miles.  This  group  is  situated  very  near,  and  conformably 
to,  the  southeast  side  of  a  belt  of  reefs,  partly  formed  by  corals,  and 
partly  by  Serpulse,  of  a  rude  elliptical  form,  25  miles  long  by  13  miles 
bread.  The  channels  amid  the  islets  are  shallow,  and  the  depth  of 
water  within  the  boundary  reefs  rarely  exceeds  12  to  14  fathoms.  The 
highest  land  rises  to  about  260  feet  above  the  sea  at  Sears  Hill,  and 
Gibbs  Hill  has  an  elevation  of  245  feet. 

Captain  Nelson  describes  the  islands  as  altogether  calcareous,  the 
beds  varying  from  loose  sand  to  limestone,  so  compact  as  to  receive  a 
good  polish,  the  whole  derived  from  animal  secretions,  chiefly  marine, 
though  the  remains  of  land  shells  and  birds'  bones  are  also  mentioned. 
From  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  calcareous  beds,  and  especially 
from  the  saddle-shaped  sections  observable  throughout  the  islets,  Cap- 
tain Nelson  infers  that  the  deposits  have  been  effected  by  means  of  the 

sea,  they  woald  present  an  irregularly  bounded  platform,  dirided  by  one  main  channel, 
many  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  the  chief  height  above  which  would  be  a  rocky 
eminence,  about  240  feet  above  the  general  surface,  where  the  Virgin  Rocks  now  occur; 
and,  if  the  questionable  shoal  on  the  eastward  really  exists,  a  boss  of  ground  of  about 
the  same  altitude  in  that  direction  also.  If  these  banks  have  been,  in  previous  geolo- 
gical times,  raised  into  the  atmosphere,  all  traces  of  considerable  hills  and  Talleys, 
which  may  then  have  existed,  have  been  obliterated.  And  this  may  readily  have  hap- 
pened from  the  levelling  effects  of  breaker  action,  combined  with  the  distribution  of 
the  detritus  by  tidal  streams  and  ocean  currents,  as  the  land  may  have  slowly  subsided. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  detritus  would  not  readily  be  now  borne  to  these  banks  Arom  the 
adjoining  coasts  of  Newfoundland  by  any  drifting  action  along  the  bottom,  sinoe,  ifl 
previously  mentioned,  deep  water  occurs  between  the  banks  and  that  land. 
*  "Nelson,  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London/'  2d  series,  toL  t. 
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mud,  driying  the  calcareous  sands,  inclading  fragments  of,  and  whole 
shellfl,  in  the  osaal  way  before  it,  and  heaping  them  np  irregnlarlj  into 
sand-hills,  the  component  parts  of  which  have  been  variooslj  consoli- 
dated. A  foot  of  red  earth,  containing  vegetable  matter,  commonly 
eoyen  the  calcareous  accumulations.  Fragments  of  coral  and  shells 
are  Boticed  as  common,  and  the  remains  of  Lueina  ( Venui)  Pensyl- 
vaniea  are  especially  pointed  at  as  frequent.  Turbo  pica  is  also  com- 
mon; and  Captain  Nelson  is  inclined  to  refer  its  occurrence  on  the 
heights  to  the  hermit  crabs,  which  he  has  seen  running  about  with  these 
shells.'*'  Coral  renefs  occur  inside  the  main,  or  outside  reefs,  and  do  not 
rise  above  low  water,  except  at  spring-tides.  Over  the  bottom  of  this 
baun,  calcareous  sand  and  chalky  day  (the  best  anchoring  ground)  are 
distrilmted.  The  tides  average  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  4^  feet,  and  at 
low  water  the  main  reefs  stand  about  2  feet  above  the  sea. 

Although  there  may  be  good  evidence  of  much  of  the  calcareous  ac- 
cumulations of  these  islets  having  been  effected  by  means  of  the  wind, 
piling  up  sand  and  fine  calcareous  particles,  driven,  in  the  usual  way, 
by  breaker  action  at  high  tides,  and  by  gales  of  wind,  and  as  above 
noticed  (p.  86),  within  its  influence,t  still  there  would  also  appear  evi- 
dence, in  a  bed  of  the  remains  of  the  Lueina  Pen^ylvanica^  5  feet  thick, 
and  now  about  6  feet  above  water,  having  an  even  range  from  Phyllis 
Island  to  Harris  Island,  apparently  corresponding  also  with  another, 
bat  thinner,  bed  of  the  same  remains,  that  there  may  have  been  some 
elevation  of  the  general  mass.  Under  this  hypothesis,  a  mixed  accumu- 
lation, by  means  of  both  wind  and  water,  would  not  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  sections  given  by  Captain  Nelson.  The  following  (fig.  82)  is 
one  similar  to  many  sections  of  sandstone  deposits  formed  beneath 
water. 

Vig.  82. 


a,  6,  e,  Ordinary  fHable  ealoareons  rock. 
df  Beoent  loose  deposit  in  finnt  of  clifll 

Having  so  much  evidence  of  the  elevation  of  coral  reefs  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  seeing  that  depressions  of  ordinary  rock-accu- 
mulations (to  be  hereafter  noticed)  have  been  effected,  often  on  the 
large  scale,  also  in  various  regions,  the  observer  would  expect  that  coral 

*  MeUUa  (ScuteUa)  quinque/ara  is  noticed  as  found,  the  pores  of  the  crusts  filled  with 
crjstanine  carbonate  of  lime,  like  the  echinites  in  the  European  chalk.  Turtles'  bones 
&&▼•  been  discovered  in  the  accumulations,  as  also  the  remains  of  Cypreea  and  Bulla. 

f  Sand  drifts  are  now  in  progress,  and  Captain  Nelson  especially  refers  to  one  en- 
croaching on  the  land,  and  arising  from  works  executed  a  few  years  since,  by  which  a 
protecting  yegetation  was  remoTcd,  and  the  wind  acted  on  a  sufficient  area  of  free  sand 
to  work  its  destmctive  way  into  a  more  considerable  mass. 
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reefs,  and  even  flztended  areas  in  which  they  ocoor,  may  in  like  roaniier 
have  been  Bubjected  to  the  like  morementa.  Mr.  Darwin  has  very  ably 
snstabed  this  view,  both  as  respects  ^gle  coral  reefs,  and  extended 
regions  in  which  they  may  be  found.*  To  acconnt  for  barrier  ree& 
and  atolls,  which  have  been  produced  by  the  enbaidence  of  land,  around 
which' fringing  coral  reefs  only  were  fint  attached,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing illustration  :t 


Let  A,  A,  be  the  outer  edges  of  frin^ng  reefs,  on  two  opposite  sides 
of  an  island,  L,  at  a  sea-Ievel,  8,  S ;  B,  B,  shores  of  the  island;  A',  A', 
outer  edges  of  the  fringing  reef,  after  its  upward  growth,  during  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  island  L,  by  which  the  relative  sea-level  be- 
comes transferred  to  S',  &' ;  then  A'  B',  B'  A',  are  sections  of  the  lagoons 
inside  barrier  reefs  od  each  side  of  the  land,  after  this  subsidence,  and 
S'  B'  the  new  shores  of  the  island.  Should  the  gradual  subsidence  con- 
tinue, BO  that  the  relative  level  of  the  sea,  as  regards  the  island  L,  be 
changed  to  8"  8",  then  the  original  island  round  which  the  corals  first 
formed  a  fringing  belt,  would  be  completely  concealed,  A"  A"  consti- 
tuting the  outer  reefs  of  an  atoll,  and  C  its  contained  lagoon.  la  this 
manner  the  original  mass  of  land,  which  may  be  a  volcanic  cone,  or 
some  modification  of  that  form,  would  become  encrusted  by  the  remains 
of  marine  animals,  or  the  detrltal  and  chemical  accumulations  arising 
from  such  remains,  including  the  fasces  of  the  various  reptiles,  fish, 
crustaceans,  molluscs,  and  other  marine  creatures  which  inhabited  the 
reefs  and  lagoons.  This  would  be  contained  within  a  general  crust,  due 
chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  outer  reef -making  polyps ;  this  crust  again 
covered,  after  a  certain  depth,  by  the  debris  of  the  reefs,  broken  away 
by  breaker  action,  as  the  subsidence  continued,  and  accumulated  over 
the  first  formed  reefs  in  the  usual  talus,  at  the  same  time  affording,  by 
such  accumulation,  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  extension  to  the  general 
mass.     With  the  exception  of  certain  portions  of  this  outside  distribu- 

*  Dftririn,  Stmotart  and  Diatribntion  of  Caral  Reers,  chtp.  tL  On  Uie  diatrlliutioii 
of  corkl  reefs  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  their  formstioa. 

t  In  thii  section  the  two  diagrams  ^ren  1>7  Mr.  D&rwln  (Stracture  of  Coral  Beefs, 
pp.  98  and  100),  htTB,  for  coDTcnience,  been  throim  into  one ;  in  other  respects 
they  are  the  same.  Aa  Mr.  Danrin  points  out,  the  sections  of  the  l^oona  are  exagge- 
rated. 
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don  of  the  debris  from  breaker  action,  there  would  be  a  general  hori- 
lontal  arrangement  of  the  rest;  even  the  crust  of  the  outer  reef 
exhibiting,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  mode  of  accumulation,  from  the 
intermingling  of  sheets  or  disconnected  patches  of  Nulliporse  with  the 
eoralsy  with  any  patches  of  islands,  and  with  the  remains  of  their  vege- 
tition  and  of  amphibious  or  terrestrial  life,  as  from  time  to  time  con- 
ditions for  their  production  may  have  obtained  during  the  subsidence  of 
the  general  mass.  No  doubt  a  large  volume  of  calcareous  matter, 
obtained  by  marine  animals  from  the  sea  and  their  food,  mingled  with 
some  terrestrial  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  would  be  thus  accumu- 
lated ; — and  no  small  amount  would  be  required  to  fill  in,  as  it  were, 
the  space  between  the  outer  crust  of  the  rising  reefs  and  the  original 
land ;  but  the  former,  with  their  shelter  for  numerous  marine  animals 
being  given,  the  required  volume  of  calcareous  matter  might  follow, 
supposing  a  very  gradual  subsidende  continued  through  a  long  lapse 
of  time. 

Assnming  the  hypothesis  good  for  the  single  case  adduced,  there 
would  appear  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  a  variety  of  modifications, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  original  land,  which  may  be  either  of  small 
or  considerable  extent,  mountainous  or  hilly  in  one  part,  and  more  level 
at  others ;  or  with  reference  to  the  altered  and  changing  arrangements 
of  the  surface  distribution  of  land  and  water  at  different  times  as  the 
subsidence  continued,  was  more  sudden  at  one  time  than  others,  or  was 
intermpted  by  pauses  of  greater  or  less  duration.  "*"  The  Maldives  are 
considered  as  affording  a  good  example  of  the  effects  of  the  submer- 
gence of  the  land,  after  the  first  incrustation  of  its  shores  by  the  reef- 
making  corals,  so  that  a  considerable  fringing  reef  round  a  large  island, 
like  that  of  New  Caledonia,  became  divided  up  into  numerous  rings  of 
coral  reefs,  crowning  different  heights  of  the  original  land,  the  general 
outline  of  the  latter  still  preserved  from  the  upward  increase  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  corals.  The  (xreat  Chagos  Bank,  on  the  south  of 
the  Maldives,  presents  peculiarities  well  worthy  of  attention  ;t  and  Mr. 

*  The  Taried  effects  of  submergence  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  will  be  found  treated 
si  lengtli,  and  with  reference  to  reefs  and  islands  considered  to  bear  out  this  yiew,  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  Structure  of  Coral  Reefs,  chap,  v.,  entitled,  Theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  differeat  classes  of  coral  reefs. 

f  '*  The  longest  axis  is  ninety  nautical  miles,  and  another  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  across  the  broadest  part,  is  serentj.  The  central  part  consists  of  a  leTcl, 
anddy  flat,  between  forty  and  fifty  fathoms  deep,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
vith  the  exception  of  some  breaches,  by  the  steep  edges  of  a  set  of  banks,  rudely  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle.  These  banks  consist  of  sand,  with  a  yery  little  Htc  coral ;  they 
Tary  in  breadth  from  fire  to  tweWe  miles,  and  on  an  arerage  lie  about  sixteen  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface ;  they  are  bordered  by  the  steep  edges  of  a  third  narrow  and  upper 
bank,  which  forms  the  rim  of  the  whole.  The  rim  is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  spots  where  islets  hare  been  formed,  is  submerged  between 
fiTe  and  ten  fathoms.     It  consists  of  smooth,  hard  rock,  ooTered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
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Darwin  points  it  oat  as  an  instance,  in  which  the  corals  of  the  main 
reef  perished  before  or  daring  a  sabmergence,  now  sach  that  the  great 
oater  ree^  instead  of  being  within  the  break  of  the  sea,  is  sank  from  5 
to  10  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  two  or  three  spots  only 
rising  into  islets*  As  the  depth  of  the  oater  reef  does  not  appear  suck 
as  to  prerent  reef-making  corals  from  developing  themselyes,  and  as 
interior  knolls  present  themselves  at  the  same  depth  with  laxariantly- 
growing  corals,  there  would  appear  some  other  reason  than  mere  depth 
of  water,  with  its  consequences,  preventing  the  establishment  of  more 
than  a  slight  amount  of  living  coral  polyps  on  these  reefs.  Supposing 
the  outer  reef  to  have  once  flourished  in  the  common  manner,  at  and 
near  the  surface  (and  there  are  still  two  or  three  islets  above  water), 
perhaps  the  somewhat  sudden  submergence  of  an  extended  range  of 
islets,  thickly  studded  over  the  outer  reef,  with  their  vegetation  and 
sands,  would,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  be  very  unfavourable  to  conditions 
well  suited  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  upper  reef-making  corals. 
Wave  and  tidal  action  would  tend  to  distribute  and  move  about  the 
sands  over  the  sunk  reef  in  a  manner  scarcely  fitted  to  the  habits  of 
the  upper  reef-making  coral  polyps,  or  the  firm  establishment  of  their 
germs. 

-  With  regard  to  the  incrusting  of  islands  by  coral  masses,  including 
the  accumulations  mechanically  and  chemically  obtained  from  the  stony 
matter,  chiefly  calcareous,  secreted  by  the  polyps  and  other  marine 
creatures  forming  or  inhabiting  coral  reefs,  if  we  can  have  a  growth 
and  accumulation  adjusted  to  the  submergence,'*'  the  geological  results 
would  be  such  that  upon  again  being  elevated  above  the  sea-level  (as 
has  happened  so  often  with  many  regions  during  the  lapse  of  geological 
time  after  submergence),  in  areas  such  as  that  of  the  corallian  portions 
of  the  Pacific,  numerous  masses   of  calcareous   accumulations   would 

sand,  but  with  scarcelj  any  live  coral ;  it  is  -8te«p  on  both  sides,  and  ontwards  slopes 
abruptly  into  unfathomable  depths.  At  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile  Arom  one 
part  no  bottom  was  found  with  190  fathoms ;  and  off  another  point,  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance,  there  was  none  with  210  fathoms.  Small  steep-sided  banks  or  knolls, 
coTered  with  luxuriantly-growing  coral,  rise  from  the  interior  expanse  to  the  same 
loTel  with  the  external  rim,  which,  as  we  haye  seen,  is  formed  only  of  dead  rook." 
— Darwin,  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,  p.  89. 

*  If  the  Rubmcrgence  were  so  rapid  that  the  growth,  and  oonsequent  aecumiilations 
inside  the  reefs  did  not  become  adjusted  to  it,  and  supposing  the  reef-making  eorals 
only  able  to  flourish  in  certain  minor  depths,  it  is  obnous  that  the  reefo  could  not 
increase  upwards,  but  remain  beneath  like  any  mass  of  inorganio  matter,  the  reef- 
making  polyps  perishing. 

With  respect  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  reef-making  corals,  the  OTidence  b  at  present 
somewhat  uncertain  and  contradictory.  Some  contend  that  the  growth  is  yery  slight, 
reefiB  ha^ng  been  known  in  their  present  state  for  a  long  time ;  while  others  consider 
their  increase  as  more  rapid.  There  is  e?idently  a  want  of  more  information  on  this 
subject,  especially  as  respects  the  conditions  under  which  the  appearances  supporting 
these  different  Tiews  may  have  been  caused. 
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present  themselyes,  often,  perhaps,  corresponding  in  general  character 
at  equal,  or.  nearly  equal  levels,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being 
the  remains  of  limestone  deposits,  once  continuous,  though  in  reality 
they  had  never  been  united.  If  the  Cape  de  Y^rde  Islands^  the  Cana- 
ries, and  the  Azores,  were  to  be  incrusted  with  coral  reefs,  and  be 
gradually  depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  reefs  and 
the  consequent  accumulations  inwards  could  be  adjusted  to  the  rate  of 
submergence,  and  were  again  raised  above  the  sea  (as  at  least  some  of 
them  would  appear  to  have  been,  since  notwithstanding  their'  general 
igneous  character,  sea  bottoms  and  shores  around  them,  of  the  more 
recent  geological  times,  termed  the  tertiary,  are  uplifted),  these  falla- 
cious appearances  would  be  very  marked.* 

The  observer  would  readily  expect  to  find,  in  regions  where  coral 
reefs  abound,  and  volcanoes  are  now,  or  have  been  active  during  their 
formation,  that  there  are  occasional  mixtures  of  igneous  products  with 
the  coral  accumulations.  In  Mr.  Beete  Jukes'  account  of  the  Great 
Barrier  Reefs  of  Australia,  he  mentions  mingled  substances  of  this 
kind  at  Murray  and  Erroob  Islands,  where  beds  are  found  containing 
variable  portions  of  trachytic  lava  and  calcareous  rocks,  some  of  the 
lumps  of  lava  and  limestone  being  apparently  rounded  by  attrition. 
There  are  also  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  or  sand,  in  which  calcareous  grains 
are  dispersed.  In  Erroob,  igneous  rocks  cover  the  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates. In  this  region,  also  pumice  would  appear  to  have  been  at 
one  time  much  drifted  about,  arising  probably  from  volcanic  eruptions 
m  directions  whence  a  portion  of  this  light  substance  could  be  driven 
by  prevalent  winds  and  currents.  It  seems  to  have  become  mingled 
with  the  coral  deposits.  Portions  of  it  are  embedded  in  the  coral  rock 
of  Raine's  Islet,  and  frequent  in  the  coral  conglomerate  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Australia. t     Captain  Wilkes  describes|  portions  of  vesicular 

*  There  are  suddenly  very  considerable  depths  around  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
ETen  in  the  channel  between  Sal  and  Bonavista,  a  line  of  282  fathoms  found  no  bottom. 
The  same  with  the  Canaries.  There  is  no  bottom  at  800  fathoms  close  on  the  north  of 
Palma.  The  like  with  the  Madeira,  off  the  west  end  of  which  a  line  of  280  fathoms 
does  not  reach  the  bottom.  Very  deep  water  surrounds  the  yarious  islands  of  the 
Azores.  There  is  a  depth  of  800  fathoms  close  on  the  south  of  Santa  Maria,  and  no 
bottom  with  820  fathoms  of  line  between  that  island  and  the  Formigas,  on  the  northeast. 
Around  Pico,  Fayal,  San  Jorgo,  and  Terceira,  there  are  depths  of  200  and  800  fathoms 
near  the  land  ;  and  there  is  very  deep  water  around  Flores,  the  most  western  isle. 

t  Beete  Jukes,  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Fly.  He  describes  flats  of  coral 
conglomerate,  half  a  mile  wide,  as  frequent  along  shore  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. Upon  all  these  flats,  and  about  10  feet  above  high  water,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  pnmiee  pebbles.  They  occur  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  under  similar  condi- 
tions, for  2000  miles ;  are  rarely  seen  on  the  present  beach,  or  found  floating  at  sea ; 
and  Mr.  Beete  Jukes  infers,  that  this  proves  either  the  stationary  character  of  the  coast, 
or  that  it  has  been  equally  affected,  for  this  distance,  by  elevation  or  depression.  He 
allows  for  the  piling  action  of  the  breakers,  and  considers  it  as  not  improbable  that 
the  coast  has  been  slightly  elevated,  or,  at  least,  has  not  suffered  any  depression  through 
a  long  lapse  of  time. 

X  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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lava  as  found  among  blocks  of  coral  conglomerate  at  Rose  Island,  a 
small  and  low  coral  island,  forming  the  most  eastern  of  the  Samoan 
Oroup.  We  should  expect  many  mixtures  of  volcanic  rocks  with  coral 
sands  and  pebbles  on  the  beaches  of  volcanic  islands,  fringed  by  coral 
reefs,  as  appears  often  to  be  the  case,  and  also  an  occasional  overflow 
of  lava  on  reefs  adjoining  land  liable  to  volcanic  eruptions.'*' 

Tranyi>artal  of  Mineral  Matter  hy  means  of  Ice, — ^Very  considerable 
attention  has,  of  late  years,  been  directed  to  the  influence  of  ice  in  the 
distribution  of  detritus,  both  upon  dry  land  and  over  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  to  the  mechanical  efiects  ice  may  produce  on  hard  rocks,  or 
loose  accumulations,  on  or  against  which  it  may  move  or  be  thrown, 
upon  the  land  or  beneath  the  sea. 

We  observe  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  to  be  now  such,  (whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  any  supposed  heat  in  the  body  of  the  earth  itself, 
sufficient,  in  previous  times,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  on  its  sur- 
face,) that  the  cold  of  the  planetary  space,  as  it  has  been  termed,  so 
acts  upon  the  earth,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  encased  in  a  spheroidal  space, 
outside  which,  water  remains  permanently  solid ;  this  space  having  a 
spheroidal  form  more  oblate  than  the  earth,  so  that,  at  the  equator, 
there  is  a  difference  of  from  16,000  to  17,000  feet  between  the  two,  and 
that  it  cuts  beneath  the  poles  of  the  earth  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions.  Above  this  space,  it  is  inferred  that  the  temperature  continues 
to  decrease  in  the  atmosphere  until,  finally,  that  of  the  planetary  space 
alone  prevails,  f 

Taking  thus  the  heat  derived  from  the  sun  as  so  influencing  the  pre- 
sent surface  temperature  of  the  earth,  that  the  cold  of  the  planetary 
space  does  not  render  the  waters  solid  over  the  whole  face  of  the  world, 
we  should,  from  the  conditions  under  which  it  could  prevail,  anticipate 
many  minor  modifications  in  its  action.|  These  would  arise  from  its 
different  absorption  and  radiation  according  as  the  heat  fell  upon  land 
or  water,  and  in  different  latitudes ;  from  the  varied  relief  and  cha- 

*  A  coral  bed,  10  feet  thick,  is  stated  to  occur  betireen  two  laya  streams  at  the  Isle 
of  France ;  the  coral  bed  elevated,  since  its  formation,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

f  Fourier  inferred  that  the  temperature  of  the  planetary  space  was  — 60®  centigrade 
(—58®  Fahr.),  and  Svanberg  held  it  was  — 49'86°  centigrade,  employing  another  method. 
Observing  this  near  approach  to  the  result  given  by  Fourier,  the  latter  calculated  the 
temperature  according  to  Lambert's  statements,  and  obtained  — 50-35®. 

X  Respecting  the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  M.  Arago  has  remarked,  (Ann.  de 
Phys.  et  do  Chim.,  tom.  27,)  that,  "  1st,  in  no  part  of  earth  on  land  will  a  thermometer, 
raised  from  two  to  three  metres  (6*5  to  10  English  feet)  above  the  ground,  and  pro- 
tected firom  all  reverberation,  attain  46®  centigrade  (114-8®  Fahr.)  ;  2dly,  in  the  open 
sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  whatever  be  the  place  and  season,  never  attains  81® 
centigrade  (87*8®  Fahr.) ;  3dly,  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  has  ever  been  observed 
upon  our  globe,  with  the  thermometer  suspended  in  the  air,  does  not  descend  50  centi- 
grade degrees  below  «ero  (—58®  Fahr.).*'  To  this  he  adds,  "  4thly,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  of  the  sea,  in  no  latitade,  and  in  no  season,  rises  above  80®  centigrade  (86® 
Fahr.)." 
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meter  of  the  land,  and  its  intermixtnre  with  surface  waters ;  from  the 
variation  in  the  waters  as  to  depths,  and  the  motion  of  some  portions  of 
them  from  colder  to  hotter  regions,  or  the  reverse,  from  the  movement 
of  the  atmosphere  and  its  varied  conditions ;  and  from  the  periodical 
change  in  the  position  of  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  according  as 
one  hemisphere  or  the  other  becomes  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun. 

Numerous  observations  have  shown  the  exact  regularity  of  the  sphe- 
roidal space,  in  which  water  commonly  remains  liquid,  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  modifications  noticed ;  so  that,  for  all  the  purposes  required 
by  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  our  planet,  certain  regions  are  ren- 
dered habitable  which  would  otherwise  scarcely  support  life.  A  very 
marked  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  on  the  north  flank  of  the  Hima- 
laya, where  the  perpetual  snow-line,  as  it  is  termed,  is,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  physical  conditions,  more  elevated  by  4,000  feet  than  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  same  great  range  of  mountains.*     Minor  modifica- 

*  Humboldt  (Fragment  Asiatiqnes,  p.  549)  has  given  the  following  table  of  the 
on  certain  mountain  ranges : — 


Moontaiiif. 

LatitQde. 

Height  abora 
the  Sea. 

Cordillera  of  Quito  .  .  . 
Bolivia .  .  . 
Mexico .  .  . 
Himalaya: — 

Northern  Flank     .     .     . 

Southern  Flank     .     .     . 

Pyrenees 

Caucasus      

Alps 

Carpathians 

AlUi 

Norway 

Interior   ...... 

ft 
Coast 

• 

0*    to      1}<»S. 
16            17}    8. 
19            19{    N. 

80}          81      N. 

42}          43     N. 
42}          43      N. 
45}          46      N. 
49            49J    N. 
49            51      N. 

61            62      N. 
67            67J    N. 

70  70J    N. 

71  71}    N. 

English  Feet 
15,780 
17,070 
15,020 

16,620 
12,470 
8,960 
10,870 
8,760 
8,500 
6,400 

5,400 
8,800 
8,600 
2,840 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  observations : — 


JdKMMtj. 

Latitude. 

Height  AboTe 
the  Sea. 

Authoritj. 

Bolivia 

CordiUera  of  Chili  .     . 

Chiloe 

Terra  del  Fuego     .     . 
Kamtschatka     .     .     . 
Baren  Island     .     .     . 

160  to  igo  g, 
330  s. 

40°  to  430  S. 
540  s. 
570  N. 
740  80^  N. 

Engliah  Feet 

16,268 

14,500 

6,000 

8,760 

5,308 

590 

Pentland. 

Gillies. 

Fitiroy. 

King. 

Erman. 

Durocher. 

M.  Durocher  (M^moire  sur  la  limite  des  neiges  perpdtuelles.     Voyage  de  la  Recher- 
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tions  of  the  same  kind  are  abundant,  as  also  from  the  influence  of  great 
surfaces  occupied  bj  the  sea,  and  from  prevalent  winds  sweeping  over 
it  and  reaching  land ;  thus  producing  marked  elevations  of  the  general 
temperature  above  that  at  which  ice  would  be  common. 

To  obtain  the  snow  reposing  on  the  regions  or  elevated  mountains, 
piercing  through,  the  space  above  noticed  into  those  portions  of  our 
atmosphere  where  the  temperature  is  such  that  snow  more  or  less 
encrusts  them  during  the  whole  of  the  various  climatal  changes  of  the 
year,  we  have  to  infer  evaporation  from  the  land  and  water,  modified 
according  to  their  various  states,  surfaces,  and  localities,  sufficient  to 
aSbrd  the  needful  falls  of  water  in  this  form.  And  this  would  be  re- 
quired up  to  any  altitude  on  which  we  find  the  snow,  unless  we  suppose 
any  change  of  relative  level  of  the  regions  or  of  mountains,  so  that  they 
were  elevated,  after  the  production  and  deposit  of  the  snow  at  minor 
altitudes,  into  atmospheric  heights  where  evaporation  did  not  carry  the 
watery  vapour  for  the  production  of  snow. 

From  the  polar  regions,  where  we  find  such  a  great  amount  of  cli- 
matal change,  that  the  influence  of  the  sun,  as  far  as  it  can  be  there 
experienced,  is  uninterrupted,  or  nearly  so,  during  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  unfelt  during  the  remainder,  to  the  tropical  regions,  where  portions 
of  mountain  masses  may  rise  so  high  into  the  atmosphere  as  to  support 
a  covering  of  snow,  there  are  necessarily  great  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, the  latter  becoming  less  changeable,  as  a  whole,  in  the  equatorial 
portions  of  the  earth. 

When  attention  is  directed  to  the  effects  arising  from  these  variations 
of  temperature,  it  is  found  that  the  production  of  glaciers  stands  some- 
what prominently  forward  among  those  which  have  a  geological  bear- 
ing. In  the  Alps,  Europeans  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  elongated 
masses  of  ice,  so  called,  descending  from  the  regions  of  snows,  through 
ravines  and  rocky  depressions  of  various  forms,  even  into  fertile  valleys, 
where  ripening  crops  and  ice  may  be  almost  in  contact  under  the  heats 
of  summer  and  autumn,  in  latitudes  ranging  from  44°  to  47^  De  Saus- 
sure,  though  not  the  first  to  examine  them,  by  the  charm  of  his  writings 
directed  no  little  attention  to  glaciers,  and  to  the  effects  produced  by 
them.  Other  authors  have,  at  various  times,  since  described  them ;  and 
among  those  of  late  years,  M.  Charpentier*  and  M.  Agassizf  have 
written  much  in  support  of  a  particular  hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  these  masses  of  ice  moved  outwards  from  the  mountain  heights 
whence  they  originated,  and  as  to  their  former  more  considerable  range 

che,  1845)  places  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Arctio  Ocean  in  78^  N. ;  so  that,  at 
Spitsbergen  (N.  W.  coast),  it  descends  to  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 

*  **  Essai  BUT  les  Glaciers  et  sur  le  Terrain  Erratique  du  Bassin  du  Rhone,"  1841. 
Lausanne. 

t  «*  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,"  1840.    Nenchatel. 
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md  extension  than  at  present,  pointing  to  many  circnmstances  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  of  geological  value,  though  the  hypothesis  itself 
wtj  not  be  adopted. 

The  progress  of  researches  respecting  glaciers  and  their  geological 
efeets,  affords  a  fair  example  of  the  necessity  of  careful  observation  in 
a  right  direction ;  so  many  assertions  connected  with  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence and  advance  of  these  masses  of  ice,  upon  which  hypotheses  were 
iMsed,  having  been  found,  upon  actual  investigation,  unsupported  by 
faets.  Though  this  has  been  the  case,  many  observations  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  recorded,  which  have  borne  the  test  of  careful  inves- 
tigation ;  and  no  one  would  appear  more  desirous  of  admitting  the  value 
and  importance  of  real  additions  to  our  information  on  this  subject,  than 
Professor  James  Forbes,  to  whom  so  much  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  Alpine  glaciers  is  due."*" 

A  glacier  ck)mmences  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but  lower  some- 
what than  that  on  the  adjacent  ground.  ^^  There  is  often  a  passage, 
nearly  insensible,  from  perfect  snow  to  perfect  ice ;  at  other  times,  the 
level  of  the  superficial  snow  is  well  marked,  and  the  ice  occurs  beneath 
it  No  doubt  the  transition  is  effected  in  this  way : — ^the  summer's 
thaw  percolates  the  snow  to  a  great  depth  with  water ;  the  frost  of  the 
soceeeding  winter  penetrates  far  enough  to  freeze  it  at  least  to  the  thick- 
ness of  one  year's  fall,  or,  by  being  repeated  in  two  or  more  years,  con- 
lolidates  it  more  effectually.**t  The  part  of  a  glacier,  where  the  surface 
begins  to  be  annually  renewed  by  the  unmelted  accumulation  of  each 
winter,  is  commonly  known  as  nSvSj  and  true  stratification  has  been  here 
recognised  by  De  Saussure  and  other  writers.  Professor  Forbes  agrees 
with  M.  de  Gharpentier|  in  thinking  that  this  stratification  becomes 
entirely  obliterated  as  the  n^^  passes  into  complete  icc.§  The  crevasses^ 
or  great  fissures,  in  the  n^vS  are  considered  to  differ  from  those  lower 
down  the  glacier  in  their  greater  width  and  irregularity,  and  the  caverns 
in  it  to  be  more  extensive  and  singular  in  their  forms,  from  the  greater 
facility  with  which  the  neve  is  thawed  and  water-worn. 

*  See  his  TraTels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  parts  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  with 
obeenrations  on  the  Phenomena  of  Qlacicrs,  2d  edit,  Edinburgh,  1846;  and  his  papers 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1846. 

f  Forbes*  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  2d  edit.,  p.  81. 

X  For  bis  views  respecting  glaciers,  consult  M.  de  Charpentier*8  Essai  sur  les  Glaciers 
tt  inr  le  Terrain  Erratique  du  Bassin  du  Rhone.     Lausanne,  1841. 

2  •«  The  granulated  structure  of  the  n<Sv^  is  accompanied  with  the  dull  white  of  snow 
paning  into  a  greenish  tinge,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  does  it  exhibit  the  transparency  and 
kne  of  the  proper  glacier.  The  deeper  parts  are  more  perfectly  congealed,  and  the 
bands  of  ice,  which  often  alternate  with  the  hardened  snow,  are  probably  due  to  the 
effect  of  thaw  succeeding  the  winter  coating,  or  any  extraordinary  fall.  On  exposed 
tnmmita,  where  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  elements  is  grieater,  Hie  snow  does  not  lie 
so  long  in  a  powdery  state,  and  the  exposed  surface  becomes  completely  Arosen." 
Forbea*  Travels  through  the  Alps,  &o.,  2d  edit,  p.  82. 
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Further  down  the  valley,  or  ravine,  in  which  the  glacier  finds  its  way, 
much  will  necessarily  depend,  as  to  its  form  and  appearance,  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  ground  traversed.  The  ice  changes  its  cha- 
racter :  it  is  not  like  that  produced  by  the  freezing  of  still  water  in  a 
lake,  but  ^'  laminae,  or  thin  plates  of  compact  transparent  blue  ice,  alter- 
nate, in  most  parts  of  every  glacier,  with  lamina  of  ice  not  less  hard 
and  perfect,  but  filled  with  countless  air-bubbles,  which  give  it  a  frothy 
semi-opaque  look."'*'  ^^  The  alternation  of  bands,  then,  is  marked  by 
blue  and  greenish-blue  or  white  curves,  which  are  seen  to  traverse  the 
ice  throughout  its  thickness  whenever  a  section  is  made.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  external  accident ;  it  is  the  internal  structure  of  a  glacier,  and 
the  only  one  which  it  possesses,  and  may  Be  expected  to  throw  light 
upon  the  circumstances  and  formation  of  these  m£f[ses."t 

Below  the  nevcy  the  glacier  commonly  finds  its  way,  amid  various  de- 
pressions of  different  forms,  to  the  lower  ground,  far  beneath  the  line 
which  marks  the  usually  constant  presence  of  snow  throughout  the  year. 
The  accompanying  view  (fig.  84)  of  Mont  Blanc,  taken  from  the  Br^ven, 
a  mountain  rising  high  above  the  valley  of  Chamonix,  which  separates 
the  Br^ven  from  Mont  Blanc,  will  give  a  better  idea^  of  the  passage 
of  the  glacier  downwards  into  the  lower  valley,  than  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion, and  more  especially  as  the  altitude  and  position  of  the  Br6ven 

*  **  This  peculiar  structure,"  continues  Professor  Forbes,  "  which  gives  to  glacier- 
ice  its  extreme  brittleness,  (which  makes  the  formation  of  steps  ?rith  a  hatchet  a  yery 
easy  task  compared  to  what  it  would  be  in  common  ice,)  may  be  compared  to  what  the 
geologists  call  the  tlatf/  cleavage  of  many  rocks,  rather  than  to  stratification,  properly 
so  called.  The  distinction  is  Important,  and  amounts  to  this :  that  strata  are  deposited 
in  succession,  and  owe  their  form  and  separation  to  that  circumstance  only ;  whereas, 
slaty  cleavage,  or  structural  planes,  occur  in  rocks,  and,  in  many  bodies,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  stratification  or  deposition,  and  may  be  communicated  to  a  mass  after  com- 
plete or  partial  consolidation."    Forbes*  Travels  through  the  Alps,  &o.,  2d  edit.  p.  27. 

f  Forbes'  Travels  through  the  Alps,  &c.,  2d  edit.,  p.  28.  It  is  remarked,  respecting 
this  structure,  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  viscous  condition  of  the  mass  and  its 
movement.  It  is  observed  that  it  **  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fissures  in  the  aerated  ice  or  consolidated  n6v^,  which  fissures  having  been  fiUed 
with  water  drained  from  the  glacier,  and  froien  during  vrinter,  have  produced  the 
compact  blue  bands ;"  (p.  372).  Professor  Forbes  considers,  that,  as  the  viscous  mass 
moves  onward,  the  central  parts  faster  than  the  sides,  these  fissures,  filled  with  ice, 
take  a  more  horizontal  poaition  in  the  general  mass,  with  such  modificationa  as  may  be 
expected  on  the  sides  and  bottom  where  the  friction  is  greatest,  accompanying  his 
remarks  by  ideal  sections  of  glaciers  and  real  sections  of  viscous  bodies  experimented 
upon  for  illustration.  He  observes,  **  that  this  ribboned  structure  foUows  a  very  pecu- 
liar course  in  the  interior  of  the  ice,  of  which  the  general  type  is  the  appearance  of  a 
succffssion  of  oval  waves  on  the  surface,  passing  into  hyperbolas,  with  the  greater  axis 
directed  along  the  glacier.  That  this  structure  is  also  developed  throughout  the  thick- 
ness of  a  glacier,  as  well  as  from  the  centre  to  the  side,  and  that  the  structural  sur- 
faces are  twisted  round  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  frontal  dip^  as  we  have  called  it,  of 
the  veins,  as  exhibited  on  a  vertical  plane  cutting  the  axis  of  a  glacier,  occui^  at  a 
•mall  angle  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  increases  rapidly  as  we  advance  towards  the 
origin  of  the  glacier."     (p.  872.) 
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itself  prevents  that  forcEhortenlng  and  lees  uiBtructive  view  obtained 
from  beneath. 

As  the  great  icy  mass  descends  from  the  region  of  the  n^e  to  the 
lower  grouod,  the  crevasses  vary  much  in  length  and  breadth,  sometimes 
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extending  across  the  whole  glacier,"*"  and  this,  as  might  be  expected, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  surface  on  which  it  maj  repose.  As 
it  descends  into  wanner  regions,  the  glacier  is  necessarily  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  higher  temperature,  and  if  it  did  not  obtain  the  needful 
supply  from  above,  it  would  there  diminish  in  bulk  and  disappear.  As 
this  supply  varies,  the  extension  of  a  glacier  will  correspond  with  the 
kind  of  seasons  experienced,  so  that  it  may  descend  further  into  the 
lower  valleys  at  one  time  than  another  ;t  and  thus  its  actual  amount  of 
protrusion  into  a  valley  may  depend,  for  the  time,  upon  effects  pro- 
duced through  many  seasons,  and  be  liable  to  frequent  change. 

The  turbid  waters,  rushing  out  from  beneath  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
will  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  those  mountains,  as  also  the 
caverns  of  ice  through  which  these  waters  commonly  find  their  way 
when  they  are  most  abundant.  With  respect  to  such  waters.  Professor 
Forbes  has  pointed  out  that  they  may  not  only  be  due  to  the  ice  melted 
by  contact  with  the  rocks  on  which  it  moves,  to  the  fall  of  rain  upon 
the  ice  drained  by  the  glacier  valley,  in  the  season  when  rain  falls,  and 
to  the  waste  of  the  glacier  itself  by  the  sun  and  rain,  but  also  to  the 
natural  springs  rising  from  beneath  the  ice,  as  in  any  other  locality.^ 
.    With  respect  to  the  cause  producing  the  motion  of  glaciers,  different 

*  In  the  acooant  of  his  passage  over  the  Col  de  G^ant,  Professor  Forbes  mentionB  an 
immense  chasm  or  croTasse,  extending  wholly  across  a  glacier  in  the  descent  on  the 
Chamonix  side,  and  at  least  600  feet  in  width.  '*  It  terminated  opposite  to  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Aiguille  Noire  in  one  yast  enfoncement  of  ice,  bounded  on  the  hither  side  bj 
precipices  not  less  terrible.'*    Travels  through  the  Alps,  &o.,  p.  28S. 

f  Among  the  numerous  examples  of  the  yaried  extension  and  Tolume  of  glaciers 
known  in  modem  times,  there  would  appear  none  more  illustratiYe  than  that  of  the 
BrenTa,  on  the  Italian  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  1818  it  attained  a  height  different  firom 
that  found  by  Professor  Forbes,  in  1842,  of  at  least  800  feet,  as  proyed  by  that  of  a 
rock,  upon  which  a  well-known  chapel  (Chapelle  de  Berri^r)  was  placed,  which,  with 
the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  was  heaved  and  fissured  by  the  rise  of  the  ice.  This  great 
increase  of  volume,  and  its  decrease  in  the  24  years,  is  well  attested.  The  Professor 
remarks,  that  the  mean  temperature  for  the  five  years  preceding  1818,  when  the  glacier 
was  thus  of  such  increased  volume,  presented  no  marked  change,  the  mean  temperature 
at  Geneva  being  for  that  time  7*61  Reaumur  (49*12^  Fahr.) ;  the  mean  for  the  last 
40  years,  in  the  same  town,  being  7 '76®  (49-44^  Fahr.)— Travels,  &c.,  p.  206. 

X  With  respect  to  the  waste  of  the  glacier  by  the  sun  and  rain.  Professor  Forbes  re- 
marks, that  it  is  "a  most  important  item,  and  which  constitutes  the  main  volume  of 
most  glacier  streams,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Rhine  and  other  great  rivers,  derived  from  Alpine  sources,  have  their  g^atest  floods 
in  July,  and  not  in  spring  or  autumn,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  alimented  by 
rain-water  only.  On  the  same  account,  the  mountain  torrents  may  be  seen  to  swell 
visibly,  and  roar  more  loudly,  as  the  hotter  part  of  the  day  advances,  to  diminish 
towards  evening,  and  in  the  morning  to  be  smallest."  **  Winter  is  a  long  night  amongst 
the  glaciers.  The  sun's  rays  have  scarcely  power  to  melt  a  little  of  the  snowy  coating 
which  defends  the  proper  surface  of  the  ice ;  the  superficial  waste  is  next  to  nothing, 
and  the  glacier  torrent  is  reduced  to  its  narrowest  dimensions." — Travels  through  the 
Alps  of  Savoy,  &c.,  2d  edit.,  pp.  20,  21. 
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Tiew8  have  been  taken:'*'  Professor  James  Forbes  considers  it  as  ^^con- 
fincingly  proved^t  that  the  motion  of  a  glacier  varies  not  only  from 
one  season  to  another,  but  that  it  has  definite  (though  continuous) 
changes  of  motion,  simultaneous  throughout  the  whole,  or  a  great  part 
rfits  extent,  and  therefore  due  to  some  general  external  change;"  and 
that  '^this  change  has  been  shown  to  be  principally  or  solely  the  efiect 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  conditions  of  wetness  or  dryness 
of  the  ice."];  With  regard  to  the  movement  itself,  the  Professor  has 
pointed  out  ^Hhat  the  ice  does  not  move  as  a  solid  body, — ^that  it  does 
not  slide  down  with  uniformity  in  difierent  parts  of  its  section,— 4hat 
tlie  sides,  which  might  be  imagined  to  be  most  completely  detached 
from  their  rocky  walls  during  summer,  move  slowest,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  dragged  down  by  the  central  parts."§  His  theory  is,  that  ^^a 
glacier  is  an  imperfect  fluid,  or  a  viscous  body,  which  is  urged  down 
dopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its  parts.  "|| 
He  does  not,  however,  ^^  doubt  that  glaciers  slide  on  their  beds,  as  well 
as  that  the  particles  of  ice  rub  over  one  another,  and  change  their 
mataal  positions."^ 

*  The  duef  of  these  Tiewe  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  MM.  de  Sanasnre,  Be  Char- 
pentier,  Agassi,  Elle  de  Beaumont,  Mr.  William  Hopkins,  and  of  Professor  James 
Forbes.  In  the  latter  they  wiU  be  seen  discussed  in  much  detail,  and  the  Professor's 
own  Tiews  adTO^ated,  especially  in  his  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Sayoy,  &c.,  and  in 
ehap.  zzL  (entitled  **  An  attempt  to  explain  the  leading  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,")  and 
Ib  his  papers  entitled  "Illustrations  of  the  Viscous  Theory,"  published  in  the  Philo- 
•ophical  Transactions  for  1846.  A  very  detailed  account  of  the  irorks  and  yiews  re- 
^»ecting  glaciers  will  also  be  found  in  the  Histoire  des  Progr^s  de  la  Geologic,  de  1884- 
1845,  by  the  Vicomte  d'Archiac,  Paris,  1847. 

f  TraTels  through  the  Alps  of  Saroy,  &c.,  and  alluding  to  chap.  rii. 

X  lb.,  ehap.  zzi.,  p.  868. 

I  Ib.  p.  868.  As  to  the  different  rates  of  motion  of  a  glacier,  it  is  observed  that  a 
g^aeier,  ''like  a  stream,  has  its  still  pools  and  its  rapids.  Where  it  is  embayed  by 
roeks  it  accumulates — its  declivity  diminitheSf  and  ita  velocity^  at  the  tame  time.  When  it 
passes  down  a  steep,  or  issues  by  a  narrow  outlet,  its  velocity  increases.  The  central 
velo^ties  of  lower,  middle,  and  higher  regions  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  are — 1-898,  *574, 
aad  «925 ;  and  if  we  divide  the  length  of  the  glacier  into  three  parts,  we  shall  find  these 
mrabers  for  its  declivity,  15°,  4^°,  and  8°."— Forbes,  Travels,  &c.,  p.  871. 

I  lb.,  p.  865.  It  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  theory  of  glacier  movements.  Respecting  the  theory  of  the  viscous  condition 
of  a  glacier,  Professor  Forbes  alludes  to  its  spreading  as  a  viscous  body  would  do,  when 
a  Racier  passes  out  of  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  wide  valley,  stating  that  this  fact  had 
been  first  brought  prominently  forward  by  M.  Rendu,  now  Bishop  of  Annecy  (Travels, 
p.  867).  M.  Rendu  (Throne  des  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie,  Chambery,  1840),  divides 
glaciers  into  glaciers  r^aervaira  and  glaciers  d^Scoulement,  the  former  in  the  high  regions, 
and  the  latter  descending  into  the  lower  valleys.  He  estimates  the  height  of  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  in  Savoy  at  2,928  metres  (9,590  English  feet).  He  points  to  the 
aecamnlation  of  snow  in  the  higher  regions,  the  rain,  when  it  falls  there,  freezing,  and 
to  the  feeding  of  the  lower  glaciers  by  the  descent  of  this  snow  and  ice. 

^  "But,"  he  adds,  <*I  maintain  that  the  former  motion  is  caused  by  the  latter,  and 
that  the  motion  impressed  by  gravity  upon  the  superficial  and  central  parts  of  a  glacier 
(espeeiaUy  near  its  lower  end),  enables  them  to  pull  the  lateral  and  inferior  parts  along 
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The  movement  of  glaciers  is  important  as  regards  the  transportal  of 
mineral  substances,  inasmuch  as  bj  it  they  bear  onwards  upon  their 
surfaces  any  fragments  of  rock  that  may  fall  upon  them  from  the 
heights  amid  which  they  pass ;  thrust  before  them  any  loose  accumula- 
tions of  blocks,  gravel,  sand,  and  earth,  which  may  oppose  their  course, 
and  even  break  off  portions  of  rocks  where  the  resistance  of  the  latter 
is  less  than  the  force  of  the  glacier,  divisional  planes,  such  as  joints  and 
cleavage,  with  the  natural  bedding  of  rocks,  often  rendering  the  mass 
of  such  rocks  less  resistant  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  observer, 
acciBtomed  often  to  see  the  steep  xsliffs  of  many  a  mountain  region 
covered  towards  their  bases  by  the  debris  detached  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences from  above,  and  especially  in  climates  or  regions  where  frosts 
and  thaws  often  alternate,  would  readily  expect  these  fragments  to 
move  onwards  with  the  glacier  on  the  edges  of  which  they  may  fall. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  accumulating  in  a  talus  of  debris,  as  can  be  well 
studied  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  the  mass 
of  fragments  moves  slowly  onwards,  and  the  protection  from  atmospheric 
influences  afforded  by  this  talus  to  the  solid  rocks  beneath  it  (in  some 
mountain  regions  collectively  very  considerable),  is  removed  precisely 
in  localities  where  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  are  often  so  great  that  it 
can  be  the  least  spared. 

The  blocks  and  smaller  fragments  (necessarily  very  variable  in  form 
and  volume,  according  to  the  character  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and 
the  amount  of  their  decomposition  anterior  to  their  fall),  and  thus 
strewed  upon  the  glaciers,  are  well  known  as  moraines.*  These  mo- 
raines also  necessarily  differ  in  general  volume,  according  to  the  amount 
of  matter  which  may  be  detached  from  the  heights  above  the  glacier, 
and  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  glacier  itself  on  the  sides  adjoining 
the  sources  of  the  detached  fragments.  Two  lines  of  moraine  will  mark 
the  edges  of  a  glacier,  should  the  heights  on  either  side  of  it  afford  the 
needful  supply,  as  also  a  mass  of  rock  rising  through  a  glacier,  should 
it  also  afford  fragments,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Forbes. 
When  two  or  more  streams  of  glaciers  unite,  each  bearing  its  two,  or 
even  as  we  have  seen,  three  lines  of  rock  fragments,  the  union  will  so 

with  them.  One  proof,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  such  an  action  is,  that  a  deep  current  of 
-water  flows  nnder  a  smaller  decliTity  than  a  shallow  one  of  the  same  fluid.  And  this 
consideration  derives  no  slight  confirmation,  in  its  application  to  glaciers,  from  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  which  is  so  true  that  one  wonders  that 
it  has  not  been  more  insisted  on — namely,  that  a  glacier,  where  it  descends  into  a 
valley,  is  like  a  body  pulled  asunder  or  stretched,  and  not  a  body  forced  on  by  superior 
pressure  alone"  (p.  870).  In  a  note  to  this  passage,  the  Professor  remarks,  "that  a 
state  of  universal  distension,  or  a  state  of  universal  compression,  is  equally  incom- 
patible with  the  existing  phenomena  of  most  glaciers,  and  that  compression  in  some 
parts  and  distension  in  others  are  plainly  indicated  by  their  natural  features.** 

*  This  name  has  become  common  with  us  from  the  works  of  De  Saussure  and  others 
writing  in  French.     Ouffer  is  the  German  term  for  them. 
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dispose  of  the  lines  as  to  form  a  less  number  for  the  remaining  course 
of  the  glacier,  as  in  fig.  85,  where  the  glaciers  coming  down  the  vallejs 


A.  and  B,  and  uniting  the  four  moraines,  two  on  the  sides  of  each 
glacier,  become  three  (a),  (i),  (c),  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  i 
2  and  3  into  a  central  moraine  (h).  Various  other  unions,  easily 
imagined,  arc  produced,  as  minor  contribute  to  main  glaciers.  A  great 
central  moraine  may  be  established  by  the  junction  of  two  long  lines  of 
glacier  sides,  unbroken  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  upon  which  a 
great  fall  of  fragments  may  take  place,  while  the  opposite  sides  may  fc 
insrked  with  slighter  lines  of  moraine,  derived  from  tributaries  receiving 
a  less  amount  of  fragments. 

Tig.  M. 
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of  the  Aar,*  well  shows  the  lines  of  moraine  coming  down  from  the 
glacier  of  Finsteraarhorn,  on  the  left,  and  from  that  of  the  Lauteraar- 
hbrner,  on  the  right.  It  also  illustrates  the  formation  of  a  single  line 
of  moraine  in  the  centre,  by  the  union  of  the  two  lateral  moraines  of 
the  glaciers  above  noticed.  Examples  are  also  seen  of  the  mushroom- 
like appearance  produced  by  the  unequal  melting  of  the  surface  of  a 
glacier,  so  that  protection  being  afforded,  as  long  since  pointed  out  bj 
De  Saussure,  by  a  block  of  rock  (particularly  if  it  has  so  fallen  on  the 
glacier  as  to  rest  in  a  tabular  manner),  the  ice  beneath  has  not  dis- 
appeared so  rapidly  as  around  it,  and  thus  the  block  is  raised  upon  a 
stem  of  ice.  Some  of  the  blocks  thus  supported  are,  very  large.f  It 
is,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  protection  from  the  sun  and  rain  afforded 
to  the  ice  beneath  by  the  mass  of  the  moraine,  that  it  often  rises  above 
the  ice.J 

The  next  view§  (fig.  87),  of  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  Zermatt, 
also  shows  the  effects  produced,  as  regards  moraines,  by  the  union  of 
glaciers.  On  the  left,  the  lines  of  moraine  are  derived  from  the  glacier 
of  Monte  Rosa  and  of  the  Gornerhorn,  and  the  lateral  moraine  of  the 
foot  of  the  Riffelhorn  with  the  great  moraine  of  the  Breithom  are  seen. 
On  the  right  are  the  glaciers  of  the  Little  Gervin  and  of  the  Furke-flue, 
and  the  crevasses  across  the  united  glaciers  are  well  exhibited  in  front, 

*  Reduced  from  a  Tiew  in  the  Etudes  Bur  lea  Glaciers,  bj  Agassis.   Neachat«1,  1840. 

f  A  large  one,  obsenred  by  Professor  Forbes,  in  1842,  is  represented  in  his  Travels 
through  the  Alps,  &c.,  pi.  1,  and  he  gives  the  following  instructive  accoontof  it : — **  There 
lies  on  the  ice  a  very  remarkable  flat  block  of  granite,  which  particularly  attracted  my 
attention  on  my  first  visit  in  1842  to  that  part  of  the  glacier.  It  is  a  magnificent  slab, 
of  the  dimensions  of  28  feet  by  17,  and  about  8}  in  thickness.  It  was  then  easily 
accessible,  and  by  climbing  upon  it  and  erecting  my  theodolite,  I  made  observations  on 
the  movement  of  the  ice ;  but  as  the  season  advanced  it  changed  its  appearance  re- 
markably. In  conformity  with  the  known  fact  of  the  waste  of  the  ice  at  its  surface, 
the  glacier  sunk  all  round  the  stone,  while  the  ice  immediately  beneath  it  was  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  stone  thus  appeared  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
glacier,  supported  on  an  elegant  pedestal  of  beautifiilly  veined  ice.  Each  time  that  I 
visited  it,  it  was  more  difficult  of  ascent,  and  on  the  6th  of  Aif^st,  the  pillar  of  ice  was 
thirteen  feet  high,  and  the  broad  stone  so  delicately  poised  on  the  summit  of  it  (which 
measured  but  a  few  feet  in  any  direction),  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guess  in 
what  direction  it  would  ultimately  fall,  although  by  the  progress  of  the  tbaw,  its  fall 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  was  certain.  During  my  absence  in  the  end  of  August,  it 
slipped  from  its  support,  and  in  the  month  of  September  it  was  beginning  to  rise  on  a 
new  one,  whilst  the  unmelted  base  of  the  first  was  still  very  visible  on  the  glacier." 
(p.  92.) 

%  The  glacier  cones,  as  they  are  called,  are  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  of 
protection  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  sand  washed  by  rain-water  into  cavities  on 
the  glacier  finally  so  accumulating  that  it  prevents  the  melting  of  tbe  ice  beneath  at 
the  rate  experienced  around,  so  that  the  sand  still  remaining  on  the  ice,  the  latter  takes 
the  form  of  a  cone  with  a  sandy  covering.  They  have  been  found  20  to  80  feet  in 
height,  and  80  to  100  feet  in  circumference. — Agassiz,  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  chap. 
X.,  and  Forbes,  Travels,  &c.,  chap.  ii.  p.  26. 

2  Also  taken  ftrom  the  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  by  Agassis. 


If  the  rate  of  movement  of  a  glacier  dcpcmls  upon  the  slope  and  form 
of  the  subjacent  and  boundary  rocka,  all  other  conditions  being 
eqoal,*  we  should  enpect  it  to  vary  very  materially  in  the  course  of  the 
ume  glacier,  and  in  different  glaciers.  The  very  careful  investigations 
of  Professor  James  Forbes  have  proved  the  correctness  of  the  view 
taken  by  M,  Rendu, t  that  the  central  portions  move  faster  than  the 
lateral,^  80  that  the  blocks  and  fragments  of  the  medial  linos  of  moraine 

•  When  the  r»Ms  of  nrtvanoB  at  different  gUoiers  are  compftred  with  tha  Blopea  on 
which  tliej  moTe,  it  is  very  essential  to  tulie  all  otiier  cacdilioDB  into  acoonnt,  a  pte- 
taatloii  which  does  not  appear  to  hnve  been  always  adopted. 

t  Tb^orie  ie»  Gluiera  de  U  Savoie,  p.  63. 

t  Tr»TclB  through  lla  Alps  at  Savoy,  &e.,  chap,  rii.,  entitled  "  Accnunt  of  Eiperi- 
■cata  on  the  Moljon  of  the  loe  of  the  Mor  de  Glace  of  Chamouni."  The  meana  adopted 
nn  of  an  order  tn  insure  gaccess.  The  Prafessor  selected  a  point  on  the  ice,  and  de- 
tamuned  ita  praitioD  witli  respect  to  three  fixed  oo-ordiaateB,  having  referenae  to  tlia 
Bled  objeeta  around.  He  found,  after  the  ahservationa  of  four  days,  that  the  ice  on 
«Uoh  bia  inatrament  was  placed  tnoved  during  each  24  houra  at  [be  rate  of 
16-2 :  —  la-S  :  —  17-6  :  —  17-i  inchea, 
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descend  farther  in  less  time  than  those  on  the  sides,  eyen  "when  the 
latter  are  not  thrown  over,  and  left  in  the  ground  bounding  the  sides  of  a 
glacier.  From  the  nature  of  the  transport,  any  enormous  mass  of  rock, 
detached  from  a  height  above  a  glacier,  will  move  as  readily  onwards 
as  a  small  fragment ;  indeed,  from  its  protecting  influence  against  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  would  tend  to  preserve  the  ice  beneath  far 
more  effectually,  considering  the  subject  generally ;  not,  however,  for- 
getting that  from  the  unequal  melting  of  the  ice  around  and  partly  be- 
neath, it  may  be  tilted  off*,  not  only  into  a  crevasse,  where  it  might 
advance  with  the  general  march  of  the  glacier,  but  also  into  some  situa- 
tion where  its  progress  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  arrested.  Some  of 
the  blocks  observed  on  the  glaciers  are  of  very  considerable  dimensions. 

a  yariation  which  he  considered  due  to  the  increasing  heat'of  the  weather.  On  trying 
the  rate  of  nocturnal  motion,  as  compared  with  the  diurnal,  the  Professor  found 
exactly  one^half,  the  night  haying  been  cold.  The  general  motion  was  not  by  fits  of 
adyane^  and  halts,  but  orderly  and  continuously.  By  weU-considered  arrangements, 
he  also  found  that  the  somewhat  common  opinion  of  the  sides  of  a  glacier  moying  faster 
than  the  centre  was  incorrect,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  motion  was  slower. 
From  the  29th  June  to  the  1st  July  (1842),  while  the  sides  of  the  part  of  the  Mer  de 
Qlace  experimented  upon,  moyed  at  a  rate  of  17*5  inches  for  each  24  hours,  the  centre 
adyanced  27*1  inches.  Other  experiments  on  other  parts  of  the  glacier  led  to  similar 
results.  It  was  found  that  *'  (1)  The  motion  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
is,  as  a  whole,  slower  than  that  of  its  lower  portion,  but  the  motion  of  the  middle  region 
is  slower  than  either.  (2)  The  Glacier  de  G^ant  moyes  faster  than  the  Glacier  de  L^- 
ohaud.  (8)  The  centre  of  the  glacier  moyes  faster  than  the  sides.  (4)  The  difference 
of  motion  of  the  centre  and  sides  of  the  glacier  yaries  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  at 
different  parts  of  the  length  of  the  glacier;  and  (5)  The  motion  of  the  glacier  generally 
yaries  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  thermometer."  Subsequent  in- 
yestigations  enabled  Professor  Forbes  to  state  (PhUosophical  Transactions,  1846,  **  Vlxm- 
trations  of  the  Viscous  Theory  of  Glacier  Motion,"  parts  1,  2,  and  8),  that  the  moyemen't 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  went  on  continuously  for  17  days,  and  he  giyes  a  yaluable  table  of 
the  apparent  and  relatiye  motion  of  46  points,  two  feet  apart,  in  a  line  trayersing  the 
axis  of  this  glacier,  in  1844  (p.  171). 

The  motion  of  a  particular  stone,  named  the  Pierre  Platte,  on  the  Mer  de  Glaoe,  was 
obseryed  to  be  as  follows : — 

From  the  17th  September,  1842,  to;^12th  September,  1848,  the 

adyance  in  860  days  was 256*8   feet. 

Reduced  to  the  year  of  865  days 260*4      «< 

Mean  daily  motion 8*56  inches. 

From  12th  September,  1848,  to  19th  August,  1844,  842  days  .  270     feet 

Proportional  motion,  for  865  days 288-3      «« 

Mean  daily  motion  . 9*47  inches. 

There  are  also  important  tables  of  the  motion  obseryed  at  two  stations  on  the  Glacier 
des  Bois  (one  obseryed  from  the  2d  October,  1844,  to  the  21st  Noyember,  1845,  and  the 
other  from  4th  December,  1844,  to  21st  Noyember,  1845) ;  and  at  two  stations  on  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons  (one  from  20th  Noyember,  1844,  to  22d  Noyember,  1845,  and  the 
other  from  2d  October,  1844,  to  22d  Noyember,  1845),  showing  the  yariable,  but  con- 
tinued progress,  of  these  glaciers  during  the  interyals.  Among  the  results,  it  appeared 
that  "in  both  glaciers  the  summer  motion  exceeds  the  winter  motion  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion as  the  station  is  lower,  that  is,  exposed  to  more  yiolent  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold." 
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Professor  Porbes  mentions  having  seen  one  on  the  ice  of  the  glacier  of 
Yiesch,  in  the  Yallais,  nearly  100  feet  long,  and  40  or  50  feet  high.'*' 

While  thus  fragments  of  all  dimensions,  and  in  great  abundance,  find 
their  way  with  an  unequal  rate  of  movement,  according  to  their  position 
on  a  glacier,  to  lower  levels,  numerous  others  are  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress, tilted  off,  and  left  on  the  ground  adjoining  its  sides,  should  cir- 
cumstances permit.  When  a  glacier  so  changes  its  volume  as  to  occupy 
a  higher  relative  level  at  one  time  than  another,  amid  the  mountain 
depressions  and  ravines  over  and  through  which  it  may  move,  and  the 
conditions  for  leaving  marginal  accumulations  of  rock  fragments  on  the 
outside  of  it  obtain,  such  accumulations,  should  the  ice  afterwards 
decrease  in  volume,  would  remain  to  attest  this  previous  state  of  the 
glacier.f  No  marks  of  this  kind  would  be  left  where  the  sides  of  a 
ravine  or  cliff  were  so  steep  that  the  blocks  could  not  find  rest.  The 
fragments  would  either  rise  or  descend  with  the  glacier,  some  probably 
falling  into  any  space  left  between  the  ice  and  the  wall  of  rock^  and 
open  either  from  a  certain  amount  of  melting  of  the  glacier  itt  its  con- 
tact with  the  rock,  or  from  the  passage  of  the  mass  of  ice  along  ihe 
oneven  front  of  a  cliff,  cavities  of  different  kinds  thus  presenting  them- 
selves. 

From  fragments  of  rock  becoming  jammed  between  the  ice  of  a  gla- 
der  and  its  rocky  walls,  as  cannot  fail  often  to  be  the  case,  and  indeed 
is  well  known,  the  friction  of  these  fragments,  pressed  by  the  great 
force  of  the  glacier,  grooves  and  furrows  the  adjoining  rocks  in  lines 
corresponding  with  their  motion.  Professor  Forbes  gives  the  following 
mteresting  view  (fig.  89)  of  the  "Angle,"  Mer  de  Glace,  where  granite 
blocks  are  jammed  in  between  the  ice  and  the  rock,  wearing  "  furrows 
m  the  retaining  wall,  which  is  all  freshly  streaked,  near  the  level  of  the 
ice,  with  distinct  parallel  lines,  resulting  from  this  abrasion.  The  juxta- 
position of  the  power,  the  tool,  and  the  matter  operated  on,  is  such  as 
to  leave  not  a  moment's  doubt  that  such  striae  must  result,  even  if  their 
presence  could  not  be  directly  proved. "J     This  friction  alone  would 

*  Trayels,  &c.,  p.  46.  A  yery  large  granite  block,  also  seen  by  the  Professor  upon 
the  Mer  de  Qlace,  in  1842,  is  figured  bj  him  in  the  same  work,  p.  57. 

f  Professor  Forbes  (Travels,  &c.,  p.  24]  has  giTen  a  very  illustratiye  section  (fig.  88), 
showing  the  manner  in  which  fragments^  (c)  of  rook  may  be  left  by  the  decrease  of  a 

ng.88. 


gUder,  and  in  which  a  part  of  a  lateral  moraine  may  fall  into  a  cayity  (a)  between  the 
iee  and  the  boundary  rock,  or  be  left  stranded,  on  an  incUned  shore  (6).    The  section 
of  ft  etntral  moraine  is  seen  at  (d), 
X  Trayels,  &c.     The  wood-cat  is  a  reduced  sketch  from  pi.  8,  p.  76.  « 


ments  from  the  sides,  and  even  through  the  crevasses  to  the  bottom,  we 
should  expect  that  the  grooving  and  scratching  would  he  considerable 
on  the  hottom  and  sides,  mingled  ivith  an  extensive  smoothing  of  bot- 
faco,  as  if,  in  the  application  of  a  huge  polishing  apparatus,  acting,  ae 
a  whole,  with  minor  deviations,  in  one  direction,  harder  grains  were 
strewed  about,  so  that  scratching  as  well  as  polishing  was  effected.* 
This  scratching  and  smoothing  by  glaciers  has  been  chiefly  observed, 
with  reference  to  their  geological  value,  in  modern  times,  though  the 
rounded  and  polished  surfaces  frequfently  seen  have  been  long  known 
by  the  name  of  Itockea  Moutonnfet,  that  assigned  them  by  De  Sauasnre. 
From  the  general  grinding  of  glaciers  ou  their  beds,  the  friction  of 
the  fragments  on  each  other,  and  the  decomposition  of  many  kinds  of 
rock  in  regions  where  the  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  are  so  common, 
particularly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  year,  much  finely  comminuted 


e  nsaally  long,  panllet,  and  polished,  the  minor 


la  minor  MMahai      ' 
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minerml  matter  conld  scarcely  fail  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  any 
mimiiig  water,  finding  its  way  amid  the  glacier,  and  along  its  sides  and 
bottom."^  The  streams  and  rivers,  deriyed  from  glaciers  have  commonly 
a  marked  character,  as  above  noticed,  from  the  quantity  of  fine  mineral 
matter  in  mechanical  suspension.  These  sometimes  faU  iAto  lakes,  and 
leave  the  fine  sedimentary  matter  behind  them,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
amid  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  Alps,  while  some  have  a  considerable 
course,  as  for  example,  the  Durance  (bearing  the  glacier  waters  of  Monte 
Yiso),  and  many  tributaries  of  the  Po,  fed  by  glacier  streams  from  the 
southern  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  other  Italian  portions  of  the  high 
Alps  on  either  side  of  that  mountain. 

Independently  of  the  mass  of  fragments  which  may  be  borne  forward 
by  a  glacier,  when  it  is  on  the  increase  outwards,  from  a  fitting  combi- 
nation of  conditions,  it  ploughs  up  the  ground  before  it,  thrusting  for- 
ward the  loose  substances,  no  matter  how  accumulated,  and  with  them, 
should  they  come  in  its  course,  fields,  woods,  and  houses.  We  remember 
seeing  the  CUacier  des  Bois  thus  crushing  and  forcing  all  before  it 
during  its  advance  in  1819.t  These  accumulations,  to  which  the  trans- 
ported blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rock  are  being  added,  as  the  ice 
melts,  which  once  supported  and  carried  them  onwards,^  are  known  as 
terminal  moraines,  and  by  their  position  a  glacier  is  inferred  to  be,  for 
the  time,  either  retreating,  advancing,  or  stationary.  §  That  glaciers 
advance  and  decrease  is  well  known,  and  this  to  considerable  distances, 
80  that  many  a  terminal  moraine  left  at  one  time,  may  be  again  forced 

*  There  is  maoh  finely  comminuted  mineral  matter  distri^nted  oyer  some  parte  of 
iianj  Alpine  glaciers.  It  is  sometimes  so  fine  as  to  enter  the  interstices  of  the  more 
porous  ice,  thus  distinguishing  the  latter  from  the  more  compact  bands.  These  **  dirt 
btnds,"  as  Professor  Forbes  terms  them,  were  of  much  senrice  to  him  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  glaciers.  AUuding  to  the  discoloration  from  this  finely  com- 
ainnted  detritus,  the  Professor  obseryes,  *'  The  cause  of  the  discoloration  was  the  next 
pointy  and  my  examination  satisfied  me,  that  it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  diyersion 
of  the  moraine,  but  that  the  particles  of  earth  and  sand,  or  disintegrated  rock,  which 
tke  winds  and  ayalanches  and  water-runs  spread  oyer  the  entire  breadth  of  the  ice, 
/kmHd  a  lodgment  in  those  portions  of  the  glacier  where  the  ice  was  most  porous,  and 
thai  eonsequently  the  *  dirt  bands'  were  merely  indices  of  a  peculiarly  porous  veined  atrue- 
tmrg  traversing  the  mass  of  the  glacier  in  these  directions.** — Trayels,  kc,  p.  168.  Upon 
etrefU  examination  these  "  dirt  bands"  were  found  to  be  quite  superficial. 

f  In  1820  it  attained  its  greatest  known  modern  adyance  into  the  yalley  of  Chamonix. 

X  Respecting  the  blocks  and  fragments  of  rocks  thus  carried  outwards,  M.  Rendu  has 
rtnutfked  that  some  of  them  can  be  occasionally  traced  to  the  yery  commencement  of  a 
leader. — Th^orie  des  Glaciers  de  la  Sayoie. 

{  Professor  Forbes,  after  quoting  M.  Venetx  (yol.  i.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Swiss 
Nat.  Hist.  Society),  as  pointing  out  **  that  passes  the  most  inaccessible,  trayersed  now 
perhaps  but  once  in  twenty  years,  were  frequently  passed  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horse- 
baek,  between  the  eleyenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,"  considers  the  eyidence  important, 
IS  **  showing  that  a  very  notable  enlargement  of  these  boundaries  (glacier  boundaries), 
was  eonristent  with  the  limits  of  atmospheric  temperature,  which  we  know  that  the 
Ivropeaa  climate  has  not  materially  oyerpassed  within  historic  times." — Trayels,  &c., 
pp.  48,  44. 
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forward  at  another,  part  of  it  so  caught  in  the  advance  of  the  ice  as  to  • 
be  employed  in  grooving  and  scratching  the  solid  rocks  beneath,  thea 
bared  and  passed  over  by  the  glacier.  Enormous  blocks'*'  are  often  left 
by  glaciers  in  their  retreat ;  indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
would  not  only  leave  the  terminal  moraines,  marking  their  extension 
for  the  time,  and  during  periods  of  increase,  but  also  their  whole  load 
of  blocks  and  fragments,  up  to  the  new  limits  of  the  decreased  glaciers. 

Supposing  a  glacier  to  advance  and  retreat,  from  causes  which, 
though  variable  on  the  minor  scale,  are  constant  for  considerable  in- 
tervals of  time,  there  would  be  no  small  amount  of  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  rock,  too  considerable  to  be  borne  onwards  by  river  action, 
left  either  perched  on  various  parts  of  the  mountain  sides,  or  distributed 
over  the  valleys,  within  the  range  of  increase  and  decrease  of  these 
masses  of  ice  in  glacier  regions.  This  great  and  constant  general 
action,  continued  through  along  time,  would  scarcely  otherwise  than  very 
considerably  modify  the  state  of  the  area  from  that  original  condition, 
when  the  glaciers  were  first  formed,  even  supposing  no  alteration  in 
the  relative  level,  as  respects  the  sea,  of  the  mountain  masses  amid 
which  they  occur.  Under  this  view,  and  without  inferring  any  altera- 
tion of  general  climate,  further  than  that  brought  about  by  the  accumu- 
lations of  snow  and  ice  upon  the  rocks  so  thrust  up,  by  geological 
causes,  into  the  cold  part  of  the  atmosphere  that  they  can  there  remain, 
no  slight  modification  of  surface  would  arise  from  the  fall  of  fragments 
of  rock,  some  remaining  stranded  and  perched  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, while  multitudes  of  others  were  borne  outwards  amid  surrounding 
valleys.  Avalanches  aid  in  the  general  descent  of  fragments  of  rocks, 
carrying  many,  with  their  snows,  to  lower  levels,  sometimes  falling  on 
glaciers,  sometimes  into  deep  valleys,  where  the  fragments  are  merely 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  action  of  rivers. 

Taking  the  general  causes  and  movements  of  glaciers  in  the  Alps  for 
his  guides,  the  observer  is  enabled  to  infer  how  far  glaciers  would  be 
found  in  other  regions.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  pointed  out,  thatf 
from  the  little  variation  of  climatal  conditions  in  tropical  regions,  gla- 
ciers would  not  be  expected  among  the  mountains  there  situated,  and 
sufficiently  high  to  be  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Where  the  alterna- 
tions of  frost  and  thaw,  snow  and  rain,  would  be  insufficient  to  produce 
the  needful  amount  of  n^v^,  assuming  this  to  be  the  storehouse  whence 

*  Professor  Forbes  mentioiiB  one  of  green  slate,  pushed  forward  by  the  glacier  of 
SwarUberg,  yalley  of  Saas,  and  now  left  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  tfom  the 
glacier  by  its  retreat,  estimated  by  M.  Venetz  to  contain  244,000  cubic  feet  Thia  mass, 
if  about  14  cubic  feet  be  taken  to  the  ton,  would  weigh  no  less  than  17,428  tons. 

f  Remarques  sur  deux  points  de  la  Th^rie  des  Glaciers,  Annales  des  Scienoea  G^o- 
logiques,  1842.  He  observes  that  glaciers  being  due  to  annual  and  not  merely  to 
diurnal  conditions,  there  could  be  only  perpetual  snows,  and  not  glaciers,  under  the 
equator,  where  the  yariations  of  temperature  are  only  diumaL 
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the  glmeiera  are  suppHed,  these  would  not  be  found.  Looking,  there- 
tee,  at  the  different  known  regions  of  the  world,  their  varied  relief,  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  high  and  low  land,  the  different  amount  of 
water  supply  from  the  atmosphere,  either  in  the  shape  of  snow,  hail,  or 
rain ;  changes  of  temperature  during  various  times  of  the  year,  and 
their  amount ;  prevalent  or  periodical  winds— -one  set  dry,  the  other 
bringing  abundant  moisture,  and  proximity  or  distance  from  the  sea — 
the  observer  finds  no  want  of  modifying  conditions  for  the  presence  or 
absence,  and  geological  importance  of  glaciers.  At  one  time  glaciers 
were  somewhat  doubted  among  the  great  range  of  the  Himalaya,  but 
several  are  now  known.  The  height  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  Finder 
glacier  is  estimated  at  about  11,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the 
Kuplinee  glacier  at  12,000,  which,  the  height  of  the  perpetual  snow 
line  near  them  being  considered  at  about  15,000  feet,  would  give  a 
glacier  descent  of  3,700  feet  for  the  former,  and  8,000  feet  for  the 
latter.*  The  lowest  part  of  the  glacier  of  the  Ganges  is  12,914  feet 
above  the  sea,  according  to  Captain  Hodgson. 

Proceeding  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  where  high  lands 
rise  sufficiently  high  into  the  atmosphere  to  obtain  a  constant  covering 
of  snow,  and  the  fitting  conditions  permit  glaciers  to  descend  amid  the 
adjacent  valleys  at  lower  levels,t  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions, 
we  find  the  glaciers  not  only  covering  various  portions  of  land,  but 
jutting  into  the  sea,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  having   descended 
towards  its  level.    If  the  observer  will  in  imagination,  and  by  reference 
to  the  view  of  part  of  it  previously  given  (fig.  84),  fill  up  the  valley  of 
Chamonix  with  sea  to  the  height  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  village 
of  Chamonix  (3,425  feet  above  the  sea),  and  therefore  so  that  the  per- 
petual snow  line  descended  (in  round  numbers)  to  within  about  1,000 
feet  from  the  sea  level,|  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  numerous  glaciers 
would  jut  into  the  sea,  resting  upon  and  grating  along  the  rocks  forming 
their  bases  and  sides,  until  the  emersion  in  the  water  became  such  that 
they  floated  at  their  extremities,  the  transport  of  fallen  fragments  being 
continued  in  the  manner  that  they  now  are,  until  the  glacier  reached 
the  sea.     Here  the  conditions  for  their  further  transport  would  be 
modified.     Instead  of  terminal  moraines,  the  blocks  would  be  thrown 
mto  deep  water,  and  those  which  now  fall  off  the  lateral  moraines  would 
be  distributed  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  the  new  shores.     Modi- 
fications would  also  arise  from  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  mass  of 

*  Licatenant  Strachey,  Bengal  EngineerB,  Jameson's  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal, 
nd.  zUt.  p.  119,  and  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  Tiil.  p.  794. 

t  In  the  Pyrenees,  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  glaciers  would  appear  to  be 
ladi,  that,  where  they  occur,  they  are  almost  always  found  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
th«  Bonntains. 

X  Taking  8,600  feet  abore  the  sea  as  the  snow  line  for  the  Alps,  the  altitude  inferred 
by  Professor  Forbes. 
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the  glaciers,  aseutning  the  needful  cUmstal  changes.  If  we  nov  add 
ware  and  breaker  action,  and  tides,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  would  be 
a  tendency  to  hare  the  protruding  portions  of  the  glaciers,  where  thej 
floated,  broken  away  by  the  one  and  the  other,  more  particularly  when 
the  glaciers  were  weakened  by  lines  of  crevasses,  formed,  as  now,  upon 
the  land,  before  the  protmsioo  seaward  was  effected.  Great  masses  of 
ice  would  thus  be  borne  away,  sopporttng  their  moraines,  gathered  and 
transported  outwards,  as  at  present. 

This  imaginary  case  may  be  considered  as  realized,  from  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  perpetual  snow  line  to  the  sea,  with  certain  obriooB  modifi- 
cations, in  portions  of  the  Arctic  regions.'  Glaciers  formed,  necessarily, 
at  minor  altitudes  above  the  sea,  there  descend  to  the  shores  in  various 
situations,  as,  for  example,  in  parts  of  Greenland  and  Spitiberges,* 
even  advancing  beyond  them,  bo  that  their  eztremities  become  separated 
and  are  borne  away  by  tidal  streams  and  sea  currents,  the  maaseB  of 
ice  often  loaded  with  the  fragments  of  rock  detached  from  the  cliffs  and 
heights  amid  which  the  glaciers  moved  outwards,  as  in  the  Alps.  Let 
a,  b,  e,  d,  and  e  (fig.  90),  represent  the  section  of  a  portion  of  coast, 
along  a  ravine  or  hollow,  in  which  a  glacier,  /,  g,  «,  A,  finds  its  way 

Flf.M. 


outwards  to  the  sea,  «,  so  that  at  h,  it  has  a  tendency  to  float  at  its  ex- 
tremity, from  its  relative  specific  gravity,  as  regards  the  sea,  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  glacier  ice  would  sink  teas  deeply  in  sea  than 
in  fresh  water.  And  let  t  be  the  level  of  ordinary  high  water  in  a  tidal 
sea,  and  1 1'  the  difference  of  level  between  high  and  low  water.  The 
ordinary  glacier  movements  and  their  consequences  would  go  on  unin- 
terruptedly, as  in  the  Alps,  allowing  for  the  modifications  due  to  an 
Arctic  climate,  from  /  to  ff,  where  the  sea  line  cuts  the  coast  and  glacier ; 

■  With  Teap«at  to  the  altainBtiona  of  temperature  prodacUre  of  gUders,  it  would 
ftppear  tfaftt  in  these  regione  there  h  no  want  of  the  needful  altemaUom  of  A^jet  uid 
thaw.  In  Greenland  the  heat  of  the  daja  in  the  Bummer  months  is  couaiderable,  thaw- 
ing the  enow  and  ioe,  while  the  nights  are  commonlj  oold,  with  froBta.  Etbh  daring 
the  winter  at  Spitibergen,  when  Btrong  aoutherl;  winds  proTail,  thaws  are  known. 
The  temperatore  oT  the  warmest  months  at  Spitibergen  is  estimated  at  H-5',  and  the 
longest  da;  iMta  fonr  montlia,  the  northern  portion  of  then  islands  being  witUn  10° 
of  the  iVorth  Pole. 


I 
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while  from  g  towards  c2,  a  change  in  the  polishing,  grooving,  and 
Bcratching  of  the  rocky  sides  and  bases  would  gradually  be  effected  as 
the  final  floating  of  the  ice  removed  its  pressure  from  them.  Still  much 
of  the  polishing,  grooving,  and  scratching  would  take  place  beneath  the 
sea  level,  and  the  fragments  which  may  have  fallen  between  the  glacier 
and  its  sides,  or  through  crevasses  of  sufBcient  depth,  while  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  would  be  squeezed  out  beneath  the  ice  under 
that  level,  accompanied  by  the  finer  detrital  matter,  derived  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned  (p.  230),  which  is  borne  away  amid  dry 
land,  and  in  mechanical  suspension,  by  the  glacier  rivers.  As  the  ice 
moved  seawards,  instead  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  an  inland  gla- 
cier, the  blocks  and  fragments  of  rock  of  the  lateral  and  central 
moraines,  should  there  be  such,  would  fall  over  into  the  sea,  accumu- 
lating in  different  ways  beneath  it,  according  to  the  depth  of  water  and 
eonfigoration  of  the  coast.  It  is  assumed,  for  illustration,  that  at  d 
sneh  blocks  do  accumulate.  With  respect  to  the  finer  detritus,  instead 
of  being  removed,  amid  dry  land,  by  running  waters,  as  in  the  Alps, 
its  ontward  movements  by  such  means  would  be  checked  at  the  sea 
level,  t,  with  the  difference  due  to  the  fall  of  tide  to  H,  Its  further 
coarse  outwards  would  depend  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
loaded  with  this  matter  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  the  general 
motion  of  the  glacier.  We  have  seen  that  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Rhone  readily  sink  beneath  the  clear  water  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
spreading  over  the  bottom  (p..  72),  and  we  should  anticipate  that  the 
turbid  waters  under  notice,  finding  their  way  beneath  Arctic  glaciers 
in  the  usual  manner  above  the  sea  level,  would  also  be  discharged  out- 
wards beneath  the  glacier,  particularly  when  we  regard  the  head  of 
water  formed  inland,  between  the  glacier  and  its  rocky  sides  and  base, 
and  the  movement  of  the  glacier  itself,  tending  to  carry  off  any  mud  or 
clay  so  accumulated  that  it  could  interrupt  the  free  course  of  the  turbid 
water.  We  have,  moreover,  to  recollect,  that  from  the  melting  of  the 
glacier  by  the  sea,  the  saltness  of  the  latter  is  usually  found  much 
diminished  in  such  situations.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
siderstion,  there  would  appear  much  probability  of  the  finer  detritus 
finding  its  way  beneath  the  glacier  into  the  sea,  to  be  distributed  over 
its  bottom  according  to  conditions,  tidal  streams  and  sea  currents  pro- 
dneing  their  usual  effects.  Along  steep  coasts,  such  as  those  of  Green- 
land, where  glaciers  are  so  common,  much  mud  may  be  thus  distributed 
onder  the  deep  water  which  usually  adjoins  them,  and  into  this  mud 
^ader-bome  fragments  of  rock,  sometimes  of  considerable  volume, 
would  from  time  to  time  be  discharged,  so  that  the  resulting  mixture 
woold  be  a  clay  without  apparent  stratification,  amid  which  fragments 
of  rocks,  of  very  varied  form  and  volume  were  dispersed. 
The  transport  of  fragments  by  glacier  ice,  the  latter  jutting  into  the 
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sea,  does  not  cease  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  globe  with  the  extension 
of  the  glacier  itself;  not  only  is  it  subject,  at  its  seaward  extremity,  to 
the  breaker  action,  which  observers  inform  us  undermines  its  base,  and 
finally  brings  down  huge  fragments  into  the  water,  but  also  to  the  pres- 
sure of  tidal  streams  or  sea  currents,  and  to  the  fracturing  influence  of 
the  up  and  down  motion  produced  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides  in  tidal 
seas.  Some  of  the  masses  of  ice  thus  broken  off  and  floated  away,  as 
at  m  (fig.  90),  with  any  load  of  blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rock, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  inland  glaciers  of  temperate  climates  would  be 
carried  towards  the  terminal  moraines,  would  contribute,  as  at  « (fig.  90), 
by  their  melting,  and  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  no  small  amount  of 
blocks,  which  might  be  dispersed  amid  the  clay  or  mud,  eyen  of  deep 
waters,  such  as  those  in  Baffin's  Bay. 

Greenland  has  been  considered  as  a  mass  of  land  nearly  coyered  by 
perpetual  snows,  and  interlaced  with  glaciers,  many  of  the  latter  pro- 
truding beyond  the  ordinary  coasts  into  the  sea.  Their  seaward  extre- 
mities are  well  known,  after  having  been  detached  from  their  main 
masses,  to  be  floated  away,  often  bearing  fragments  of  rock  in  and  upon 
them,  even  to  and  beyond  Newfoundland.'*'  In  the  western  and  moun- 
tainous part  of  Spitzbergen,  glaciers  reach  and  protrude  into  the  sea, 
exposing  ice-cliffs  from  100  to  400  feet  in  height.  A  little  northward 
of  Horn  Sound,  a  great  glacier  is  noticed  as  occupying  11  miles  of  the 
sea-coast,  the  highest  portion  rising  in  a  cliff  of  400  feet  above  the 
water.  On  the  east  coast  of  Northeast  Land  great  glaciers  are  also 
found. 

M.  Ch,  Martiusf  mentions  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  are  com- 
monly even,  and  not  much  broken,  and  that  the  ice  resembles  that  of 
the  upper  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  pointing  out  that  of  Aletsch  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  Spitzbergen  glaciers.     There  are  lateral,  but  no  cen- 

*  The  current  from  the  northward  bears  a  mass  of  ice  with  it  to  the  soathward  aloag 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland ;  sea  ice,  as  well  as  the  glacier  ice  noticed  above.  The  iM 
is  described  as  sometimes  extending  across  from  Greenland  to  Iceland ;  polar  bean 
bding  occasionally  ice-borne  to  the  latter,  where  they  commit  great  havoc  until  destrojed. 
The  accumulation  of  ice  is  stated  to  extend  occasionally  from  120  to  160  milei^  sei^ 
wards,  around  Cape  Farewell.  Its  movement  thence  is  described  as  northward  to 
Queen  Anne's  Cape,  passing  afterwards  to  the  western  side  of  Davis's  Strait,  and  from 
Cape  Walsingham  (Cumberlandflsland)  along  the  American  shore  to  Newfonndlaiid. 

Mr.  Redfield  (American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xlviii.,  1845)  gives  a  valuable  eharti 
illustrative  of  a  paper,  on  the  Drift  Ice  and  Currents  of  the  North  Atiantic.  Tonehing 
the  general  quantity  of  drift-ice,  it  is  stated  to  vary  considerably.  <<  It  is  sometimei 
seen  as  early  in  the  year  as  January,  and  seldom  later  than  the  month  of  August. 
From  March  to  July  is  its  most  common  season.  It  is  found  most  Areqaentlj  to  the 
west  of  longitude  44^,  and  to  the  eastward  of  longitude  52^,  but  icebergs  are  Bometimee 
met  with  as  far  eastward  as  longitude  40^,  and  in  some  rare  oases  even  still  tether 
towards  Europe.*'  p.  878. 

f  Observations  snr  les  Glaciers  du  Spitzberg  compares  k  oeux  de  la  Suisse  et  de  la 
Norw^ge.    Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^oL,  vol.  xL  1840 ;  Biblioth^que  Universelle  de  Geneve,  1840. 


tnl  monunes,  the  former  proceeding  with  the  glacier  to  the  sea.*  The 
difi  of  ice  rising  above  tho  sea  he  estimates,  as  previous  obaervers  have 
done,  M  varying  in  height  from  SO  to  120  metres  (98  to  393  English 
feet),  and  he  states,  that  the  seaward  terminal  portions  of  the  glaciers 
NSt  on  water.  Respecting  the  height  and  slope  of  tho  Spitzbergcn 
gliders,  he  estimates  the  difference  between  the  foot  and  the  summit  of 
a  Bell  Sound  glacier  at  1150  feet,  and  its  slope  at  lO"*.  The  principal 
gj»der  of  Bell  Sound  is  also  stated  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  great  length.  M.  Eugene  Kobcrt,  who  likewise  visited 
Spitsbergen,  remar]^  on  the  destruction  of  the  ice  by  the  breakers,  and 
ooDsiders  that  where  this  is  not  effected,  the  masses  of  ice  are  very  sta- 
tionary. M.  Durocher,  who  has  also  visited  these  lands,  observesf  that 
the  glaciers  do  not  there  rise  more  than  from  1300  to  1650  (English) 
feet  above  the  sea ;  the  snows  above  not  taking  the  character  of  ndv^, 
beong  too  much  elevated  above  the  needful  conditions  for  its  production. 
The  masses  of  ice  detached  from  the  land,  floating  about,  and  com- 
Bonly  known  as  icebergs,  are  sometimes  of  very  considerable  dimen- 


sions.    The  accompanying  \iew  (fig  91)  is  of  one  seen  by  Sir  Edward 
Ptrryl  in  his  first  ^oyagi.,  and  is  interesting,  not  only  aa  showing  the 

•  BestieotiDg  the  iiior>inc»  of  Spilibcrgeo,  M.  Martius  obssrrea  that  tha  bases  of  the 
Btttlj  *er[ieal  cliffs  bounding  the  gtncicrs  are  covered  with  a  masa  of  liobria,  fallen 
from  iLe  heights.  Between  thea«  h<>ightB  and  the  glttoier  there  is  sometiinea  a  small 
Tille;  or  depression.  The  great  glacier  of  Bell  Sound  Is  tlius  acparatcd  from  its  boun- 
'  :ry  hei^bU.      This   glacier  iras   mcrelj  ataineil  with  earth  in  ila  lateral  portions. 

■  se  of  Madalina  Bay  wore  covered  with  stonca  at  their  lower  portions,  occupjing 

■lilt  ui  eighth  part  of  their  breadth.  Not  only  wore  blocks  seen  in  their  upper  sur- 
'I'.tn,  bat  alau  imbedded  in  the  tee.  M.  MartioB  never  saw  them  in  the  front  of  tho 
tUcicTV  bordering  the  sea. 

t  Mjmoire  eur  la  timtte  dee  uciges  perpi^tuelles,  snr  les  glaciers  du  Spitzberg  com- 
I  des  Alpea — Partic  da  Ot^ogrnphie  Phjairjiie  du  Voyage  de  la  Ilechcrohe, 
Seoreib;  gives  the  height  of  the  Horn  Sound  gtao" 

{  Bcdneed  from  a  plate,  in  Parry's  First  Voyage,  4ta.  edit. 
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magnitude  of  this  mass  of  ice  (the  far  greater  portion  being  concealed 
beneath  the  sea),  but  also  as  exhibiting  something  of  its  structure.  It 
may  be  here  observed,  that  such  masses  of  ice,  remaining,  as  they  are 
often  known  to  do,  stranded  for  a  long  time  in  some  high  latitude,  m^ht 
become  covered  with  snows,  marked  by  alternations  of  frosts  and  thaws, 
and  even  frozen  rain,  so  that  their  upper  parts  may  be  in  the  condition 
of  n^v^,  thus  covering  over  the  remains  of  old  moraines,  resting  on  more 
ordinary  glacier  ice.  Indeed,  as  respects  the  latter  itself,  in  regions 
where  the  perpetual  snow  line  closely  approximates  to,  and  even  cats 
the  level  of  the  sea,  we  might  expect  the  n6\4  cond^on  more  and  more 
to  prevail,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  icebergs  are  frequently  of 
that  character. 

The  northern  icebergs  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  carriers  of  rock 
fragments,  often  of  great  size,  from  the  lands  where  the  bergs  have 
been  formed,  as  portions  of  glaciers,  over  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  distributing  them  upon  the  bottom  in  various  directions,  and 
upon  parts  of  it  to  which  no  other  cause  now  contributes  detritus.'*' 
Blocks  and  minor  fragments  may  even  be  thus  dropped  upon  bare 
rocks  beneath,  and  upon  every  kind  of  inequality.  Should  a  constant 
supply  of  block-bearing  icebergs,  regarding  the  subject  generally,  be 
thrown  into  any  constant  current,  corresponding  lines  of  deposit  would 
result,  assuming  the  melting  of  masses  of  ice,  of  various  sizes,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  distances  during  their  progress  in  such  current ;  these 
lines  having  no  reference  to  the  form  of  the  bottom,  or  its  modifications 
from  any  other  deposits  accumulated  now,  or  at  previous  geological 
times.  Stranded  near  shores,  or  upon  mud  or  sand-banks,  these  though 
somewhat  deep  in  the  sea,  still  catching  their  submerged  portions,  ice- 
bergs would  tend  much  to  disturb  detrital  deposits  beneath  them,  par- 
ticularly when  moved  by  the  waves  produced  during  heavy  gales  of 
wind,  as  also  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides.  The  heavy  thumping  of 
such  huge  masses,  as  some  of  these  icebergs  are,  would  cause  great 
derangement  of  deposits  effected  tranquilly;  and  in  many  situations, 
blocks  and  fragments  of  rocks,  with  gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  would  be 
irregularly  mixed  by  the  application  of  such  force — singular  inter- 
mixtures, and  contortions  of  any  previously  bedded  structure  being 
produced.  The  icebergs  which  ground  upon  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  much  disturbance  of  the  bottom,  often 
adding  to  it  great  blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rocks,  borne  by  them 
from  more  northern  regions.f 

*  Mr.  Coathouy  mentions  an  iceberg,  with  apparently  boulders  upon  it,  as  low  down 
as  latitude  86^  10^  N.,  and  longitude  89^  W.  The  same  author  states  that  he  had  oftaa 
met  with  icebergs  between  the  parallels  of  86^  and  42^  N.,  in  his  yojages  to  and  from 
America  and  Europe.     American  Journal  of  Science,  yol.  zliii.,  1842. 

f  Mr.  Couth ouj  (American  Journal  of  Science,  toI.  zliii.,  1842,  p.  165)  mentioiia 
having  seen  (in  September,  1822)  a  large  iceberg  aground  on  the  eastern  edge  of  t^ 
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As  is  well  known,  glaciers  reaching  the  sea  are  not  confined  to  the 
northern  hemisphere  ;*  they  are  also  found  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 
Sir  James  Boss  mentions  a  great  glacier,  at  iBtna  Islet,  South  Shet- 
land, as  descending  from  a  height  of  1200  feet  into  the  ocean,  where  it 
presented  a  yertical  cliff  of  100  feet.  Adjoining  the  termination  of  the 
glacier,  Sir  James  found  the  largest  aggregation  of  icebergs,  evidently 
Inroken  from  it,  he  had  ever  seen  collected  together.  Glaciers  are  also 
noticed  by  Sir  James  Boss  as  descending  from  nearly  the  summit  of 
the  Admiralty  Bange  (mountains  7,000  to  10,000  feet  high)  in  Victoria 
Land,  and  projecting  many  miles  into  the  sea,  bare  rocks  in  a  few 
places  inland  breaking  through  the  covering  of  ice.  As  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  such  glaciers  may  be  expected  to  bring  down  with  them  those 
fragments  of  rock  which  can  fall  upon  them,  to  grate  over  the  hard 
rocks  on  which  they  move,  and  to  aid  in  contributing  fine  detritus  to 
the  adjacent  sea-bottom,  should  the  temperature  be  such  that  water 
could  flow  between  the  ice  and  the  supporting  rock.  Moreover,  when 
we  consider  the  volcanic  character  of  so  much  of  the  great  southern 
land  as  has  been  seen,  we  should  expect  that,  as  in  Iceland,  volcanic 
eruptions  and  the  heating  of  the  ground  would  occasionally  produce  the 
sudden  melting  of  snows  and  descent  of  the  water  which  could  remain 
fluid  sufficiently  long  to  find  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  this  manner,  not 
only  the  transport  of  ashes  and  cinders,  and  the  larger  volcanic  sub- 
stances vomited  out  of  craters,  may  be  moved  to  the  lower  ground,  or 
into  the  sea,  but  also  the  fragments  of  rock  which  might  have  fallen 
upon  snow  or  ice  from  any  cliffs  or  steep  places  wherever  atmospheric 
influences  could  detach  them  ;  not  forgetting  the  effects  of  earthquakes 
(so  common  in  great  volcanic  countries)  upon  the  glaciers  and  snows, 
especially  in  localities  where  great  avalanches  could  be  produced. 

Though  from  its  general  mode  of  occurrence,  the  great  icy  barrier 
of  the  Antarctic  regions  might  not,  at  first,  appear  any  important  agent 

Cfareat  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  considered  to  be  in  about  720  feet  water  (120 
firtkoms),  soundings  three  miles  inside  giving  680  feet  (105  fathoms).  A  fresh  wind 
ftwt  the  eastward  kept  forcing  it  on  the  bank,  the  sea  causing  it  to  rock  with  a  heayy 
gnading  noise.  On  another  occasion  (August,  1827)  he  observed  another  iceberg 
sgroond  upon  the  Great  Bank,  in  between  480  and  640  feet  water  (80  to  90  fathoms). 
Re  linge  mass  rocked  with  the  swell,  going  at  the  time,  and  even  turned  half  over 
vken  atrack  by  the  breakers.  The  sea,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  around,  was  dis- 
coloured  by  mud  worked  up  from  beneath.  Above  water  the  iceberg  was  50  to  70  feet 
hi^  and  about  1200  feet  long.  It  suddenly  fell  over  on  its  side,  with  much  disturb- 
aaee  of  the  sea. 

*  Although  glaciers  are  so  common  in  Iceland,  they  do  not  appear  actually  to  reach 
tk%  aea.  Those  descending  from  the  high  JokuUs  are  noticed  as  separated  from  it  by 
great  monunes.  Some  of  the  glaciers  are  described  as  black  in  parts,  from  the 
faa«H^  of  volcanic  cinders  and  ashes  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  sudden 
■elting  of  snows  and  glaciers  from  volcanic  action  in  Iceland  is  represented  as  pro- 
great  rushes  of  water,  bearing  large  accumulations  of  volcanic  products 
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in  the  transportal  of  mineral  matter,  it  lias  been  foimd  that,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  portions  of  the  ice,  detached  from  it,  may  bear  no  in- 
conBiderable  amount  of  mad,  sand,  and  rock  fragments  of  various  sizes 
into  milder  climates,  depositing  their  loads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
upon  which  they  may  be  carried.  This  icy  barrier  presents  a  very 
singular  appearance,  stretching  over  a  vast  distance,  with  ice-cliffs 
rising  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  sea,  largo  fragmenla  of  them  and 
minor  pieces  of  ice  floating  in  front  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  view* 
(6g.  92),  representing  i^  great  detached  mass  in  a  long  creek  or  bay  in 


the  barrier  itself.  From  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  ice  and  sea- 
water,  the  former  necessarily  descends  from  beneath  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  a  depth  which  might  bo  estimated  if  the  ice  were  of  a  uniform 
kind,  with  a  known  specific  gravity.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being 
the  case,  for  the  layers  of  which  it  is  composed  would  appear  to  present 
somewhat  the  character  of  the  n6y6  of  the  higher  parts  of  glaciers  in 
temperate  regions,  being  formed  of  alternations  of  snow,  sleet,  frozen 
mist  and  rain,  with  the  refreezing  of  portions  which  in  the  summer 
months  may  he  thawed  at  times  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.^  Aa  de- 
tached portions  of  this  barrier  were  found  by  Sir  James  Ross  aground, 
60  miles  from  its  main  edge,  and  200  miles  from  Victoria  Land,  in 
1,560  feet  of  water,  the  ice  was  there  at  least  of  that  thickness. 

*  Tiilien  from  CapUin  Wilkes's  "United  States  Eiploring  Expedition,"  toL  U.  Tlia 
T«sBel  repreaonied  is  tlio  "Peacock,"  which  hnd  been  driven  ngninat  Ihia  great  man  of 
ice.  The  tietr  will  at  the  same  time  afford  na  iden  of  tlic  great  barrier  iUelf,  irbtofa 
•ronld  be  but  an  eilenaion  of  a  similar  rango  of  icc-oliffs.  A  long  illustratiTe  ri«w  of 
the  greU  AntarcUe  ice-barrier  is  giren  in  Boss's  "  Voyage  of  Disootery  and  Reaearcfa. 
i»  the  Antnretio  Regions,"  toI.  i.  p.  332. 

f  Sir  James  Rosa  describes  gigantio  icicles  depending  from  the  projecting  parti  of 
tha  ioa-Dliffs,  proving  that  thaws  sometimes  took  place.  Kot  with  standing  that  the  tima 
of  the  obserratiDQ  (February  'J,  1S41)  corroBponded,  aa  respeats  season,  with  Aogoat 
in  England,  the  temperature  was  at  12°  (Fahr.),  and  did  not  rise  above  14'  i 
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The  depth  df  water  obtained  not  far  distant  from  the  barrier'*'  would 
show,  as  Sir  James  Ross  has  observed,  that  much  of  it  must  be  up- 
borne by  the  sea,  and  not  rest  on  the  sea  bottom,  however  the  general 
mass  may  be  held  fast  by  adhering  to  land,  or  by  reposing  upon  mud, 
sand,  gravel,  or  solid  rock,  at  minor  depths.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
the  ice  must  be  limited  in  depth  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
which  it  descends.  We  have  seen  (p.  120)  that  at  the  depth  of  4,500 
feet,  the  most  dense  water,  with  its  temperature  of  89*5^,  appears  to 
remain  somewhat  fixed  in  these  regions,  the  waters  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  sea  necessarily  varying  in  temperature  according  to  the  seasons. 
In  January  (1841),  consequently  in  the  summer  of  that  portion  of  our 
globe,  Sir  James  Ross  found,  about  12  or  14  miles  from  the  barrier,  a 
temperature  of  83^  at  a  depth  of  900  feet,  one  which  could  not  fail, 
widely  spread  beneath  as  we  might  expect  it  to  be,  to  act  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  mass  of  ice  descending  into  the  sea.f 

Seeing  that  numerous  and  large  masses  of  ice  are  annually  detached 
from  the  great  ice-barrier  adjoining  Victoria  Land,  and  are  floated  off 
into  milder  regions,  the  question  arises  of  whence  the  needful  supply 
for  this  loss  is  obtained,  assuming  a  certain  general  icy  frontier  to  bound 
the  barrier,  and  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  variation  of  seasons. 
The  great  thickness  of  the  detached  masses  would  lead  us  to  consider 
that  they  were  not  portions  formed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  main  mass 
during  certain  seasons  as  additions  to  it,  and  were  subsequently  broken 
off,  to  be  replaced  by  other  additions ;  but  rather  that  they  were  essen- 
tial portions  of  the  main  mass,  formed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  it.  Under  this  view  there  would  be  a  motion  outwards  of 
this  mass,  sufficient  to  supply  the  annual  waste  of  icebergs  at  the  outer 
edge.  Such  a  movement,  though  very  slow,  would  yet  produce  a  cor- 
responding effect  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  which  this  great  mass  of 
ice  passed,  grating  over  it,  heavily  pressing  upon  and  scratching  bare 
rocks  and  shingle  beds,  in  the  manner  of  a  common  glacier,  though  over 
a  far  wider  area.  Shingle  beds,  produced  by  some  previous  condition 
of  land  and  sea,  might  thus,  as  well  as  any  supporting  rock,  be  scratched 

*  Sir  James  Ross  found  (lat  77^  56^  S.,  long.  190^  16^  £.)  a  depth  of  1,980  feet  (830 
fithoms),  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  barrier,  the  bottom  green  mud.  He  also 
obtained  2,400  feet  (400  fathoms)  12  or  14  miles  off  the  icy  barrier  in  another  situation, 
about  100  miles  from  Victoria  Land,  the  bottom  being  also  a  green  mud,  so  soft  that 
the  sounding-lead  descended  into  it  2  feet. — *<  Voyage  of  DiscoTery  and  Research  in  the 
Sostlieni  and  Antarctic  Regions,*'  vol.  i. 

f  The  temperature  at  1,800  feet  was  84*2o,  at  900  feet  ZS^,  at  the  surface  Sl^*,  and 
of  the  Mr  28^'.  In  another  situation  (lat.  77^  49^  S.,  and  long.  162^'  86^  W.),  and  about 
iB#  mile  and  a  half  from  the  barrier.  Sir  James  Ross  foun'd  the  temperature  of  the 
WllOBi  (grtea  mud)  at  1,740  feet  (290  fathoms)  to  be  30-8^,  only  2^  lower,  heobserres, 
than  wonld  be  obtained  at  a  more  considerable  distance  Arom  the  barrier,  and  showing 
the  101*11  influence  of  the  mass  of  ice  upon  the  sea  adjoining  it. 

16 
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throughout,  pebbles  moyed  against  pebbles,  in  lines  of  a  general  parallel 
character,  over  very  extended  areas. 

As  the  various  layers  of  which  the  ice-barrier  is  formed  indicate  accu- 
mulations from  atmospheric'  causes,  unless  the  melting  of  the  beds'*" 
beneath  were  equal  to  the  deposit  of  snow,  sleet,  fog,t  and  rain  (frozen 
upon- its  fall)  above,  there  would  be  a  continued  increase  of  icy  matter. 
The  marked  general  uniformity  in  height  of  the  ice-cliffs,  and  the  tabular 
character  of  the  surface  of  the  barrier  inwards,^  would  point  to  some 
cause  having  an  extended  and  uniform  action,  so  modifying  any  accu- 
mulation of  the  kind  as  to  keep  the  mass  at  a  general  uniform  thickness. 
The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  a  fitting  depth  would  appear  sufficient  to 
effect  this,  any  addition  from  above  to  the  general  mass,  so  long  as  it 
plunged  into  water  and  did  not  rest  on  the  sea  bottom,  being  compen- 
sated by  the  melting  of  the  lower  surface,  pressed  down  by  the  increased 
accumulation  above. 

Captain  Wilkes  refers  the  formation  of  the  ice  in  the  first  place  to 
ordinary  field  ice,  upon  which  layers  from  rain,  snow,  and  even  fog  so 
accumulate,  that  the  mass  descending,  takes  the  ground,  part  of  it 
trending  outwards  into  deeper  water,  and  floating  when  conditions 
permit.§ 

Huge  masses  of  this  barrier,  detached  from  it,  float  to  more  tempe- 
rate regions,  borne  onwards  by  currents  and  prevalent  winds.  The 
following  sketchy  (fig.  93)  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  tabular  character 
of  numerous  icebergs  before  they  have  been  much  melted  in  more  tem- 
perate climates,  and  also  will  show  the  stratified  appearance  noticed. 
Sir  James  Ross  found  manyl[  in  about  63^  30'  south,  rising  with  tabular 

*  Respecting  these  layers,  Captain  Wilkes  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  yoL 
ii.)  observes,  **  that  80  different  beds,  on  the  average  2  feet  thick,  were  counted  in  the 
large  icebergs,  detached  from  the  main  ice,  and  80  in  the  smaller."  Assaming  similar 
beds  beneath  the  sea  level,  the  whole  would  constitute  no  small  amount  of  ice  and  snow 
accumulated  in  horizontal  layers  and  beds,  in  part  supported  like  beds  of  solid  mineral 
matter  by  subjacent  ground. 

f  Respecting  fog.  Captain  Wilkes  remarks,  *'  that  it  may  make,  when  firozen,  a  maiked 
addition  to  the  ice  accumulations,  since  he  has  known  it  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  qnarter 
of  an  inch  upon  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  ships  in  a  few  hours." 

X  Where  an  opportunity  occurred  of  seeing  over  the  ice-cliff  (about  50  feet  high).  Sir 
James  Ross  describes  the  mass  as  quite  smooth  in  its  upper  part,  and  looking  like  **  an 
immense  plain  of  frosted  silver." 

{  Wilkes,  **  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  vol.  ii.  Respecting  that  portion  of 
the  mass  which  reposes  on  the  bottom  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  have  also  to  oon- 
sider  the  effect,  for  any  value  it  may  have,  which  may  be  due  to  terrestrial  heat  be- 
neath, the  ground  protected  from  great  atmospheric  depressions  of  temperature  by  the 
mass  of  ice  and  snow  above. 

II  Taken  from  Wilkes's  *<  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  vol.  ii. 

Tf  27th  December,  1840.  "  Voyage  of  Discovery,"  &o.  They  extend  often  with  a 
similar  tabular  character,  according  to  particular  seasons,  more  northerly.  According 
to  such  seasons  also,  the  icebergs  generally  of  the  southern  regions  range  to  Tery 
different  warmer  latitudes.    Upon  returning  from  the  Antarctic  regions  in  1840,  the 
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B  to  the  height  of  from  120  to  180  feet,  scTcral  more  than  2 
miles  in  circumfereDce.     They  were  falling  rapidly  to  pieces,  and  their 


wrarse  was  marked  by  the  portions  of  ice  detached  from  them.  Re- 
tpecting  the  mode  in  which  icebergs  are  separated  from  the  main  mass 
of  the  ice  barrier,  and  from  the  few  he  observed  near  it  duringthe  sum- 
mer months.  Sir  James  Ross  infers  that  they  are  chiefly  detached  ducmg 
the  winter,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  the  air  being  then  so  different, 
iriiereos  it  more  closely  approximates  during  the  summer.  He  points 
to  the  great  cracks,  some  many  miles  in  length,  observed  in  the  ice  of 
Arctic  regions  upon  a  sadden  fall  of  30"  or  40"  in  the  temperature,  and 
more  especially  well  seen  in  the  great  fresh- water  lakes,  where  the  sudden 
rents  are  accompanied  by  loud  reports.  The  unequal  expansion  of  the 
ice  exposed  to  40°  or  50°  below  zero  {Fahrenheit},  while  beneath,  the 
temperature  is  28°  to  SO"  above  it,  could  not,  Sir  James  Ross  infers, 
\nt  prodaco  the  separation  of  large  masses  of  ice,  Ilowever  little  the 
MlJon  of  the  waves  could  affect  a  mass  descending  so  low  beneath,  the 
IBfface  of  the  sea,  we  should  expect  that  the  influence  of  a  rise  and  fall 
tf  tide  would  be  felt,  tending  alternately  to  lift  and  depress  much  of  it, 
tipecially  at  spring  tides,  so  that  supposing  fissures  formed,  this  very 
emstant  up  and  down  movement  would  also  tend  to  separate  masses  at 
ibe  oater  edge  of  the  barrier. 

While  numerous  icebergs  are  but  the  detached  portions  of  the  great 
ic«  barrier,  which  have  not  rested  on  a  sea-bottom,  and  therefore  trans- 
porting no  mineral  matter  to  milder  regions,  beyond  any  volcanic  ashes 
or  cinders  discharged  over  the  icy  area,  of  which  they  may  have  formed 
a  part,  from  such  volcanic  vents  as  Mount  Erebus,  and  be  interstratified 
itilh  the  layers  of  ice  and  snow,*  others  carry  onwards  no  small  amount 


:?rrcut  tchbIb  of  tbe  United  States  Eipio 
■  .  uid  63'  S.  Tbej  were  known  to  rangi 
j'ind  rouDil  Cape  Horn  from  the  Pacific  wc 
I.  uid«r  to  iToid  them. 

*  Sir  Jkinea  Robs  {Aotarctio  Voyage)  meniioDB  -'Uist  baling  obseried  ne 
>a  off  Tt«tori&  Land,  eoiered  with  eome  colouring  matter,  a  portion  of  the  i«e  wai 
d  Htil  filtered,  and  Aa  impalpable  powder  collected,  considered  us  volauiii  dtts^.' 


g  Eipedition  saw  the  last  in  55°  S,.  61° 
10  much  northerly  in  18S2,  that  leaselB 
obliged  to  put  back  to  Chili  for  a.  tim», 
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of  mud,  sand,  and  rock  fragments  of  different  sizes.  We  have  accounts 
of  some  covered  with  such  detritus,  blocks,  so  found,  weighing  seyeral 
tons.'*'  The  detached  portions  of  the  glaciers,  such  as  those  descending 
from  the  Admiralty  Range,  would  be  expected  to  transport  the  frag- 
ments which  could  fall  upon  them,  as  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  addition  to  whatever  may  be  thus  carried,  large  icebergs 
which  have  rested  upon  the  sea  bottom  are  often  capsized,  so  that  the 
mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of  rock  adhering  to  them  beneath  are  suddenly 
upturned,  a  very  great  change  in  the  relative  position  of  such  detritus 
being  in  this  manner  quickly  produced.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  one 
suddenly  capsized  off  Victoria  Land,  bringing  up  a  portion  of  the  bottom 
100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  was,  for  the  moment, 
supposed  to  be  an  island  not  previously  seen.f  In  this  manner  detritus 
may  not  only  be  transported  directly  from  the  land  upon  detached  por- 
tions of  glaciers,  but  also  the  mud,  sand,  and  stones  of  a  sea  bottom  be 
uplifted  several  hundred  feet,  and  carried  great  distances  into  milder 
climates.|  A  somewhat  constant  supply  and  a  general  course  of  the 
floating  ice,  from  currents  and  prevalent  winds,  would  cause  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  detritus,  thus  obtained  and  floated  away,  to  be  distributed 
over  the  sea  bottom,  mud,  sand,  and  fragments  of  varied  sizes  mingled 
together.  Though  the  finer  matter  would  take  longer  to  sink  through 
the  sea,§  and  so  far  become  strewed  over  the  bottom  more  widely  and 
in  a  more  even  form,  enveloping  various  inequalities  that  may  occur  (as 
well  covering  the  tops  as  the  sides,  if  not  too  steep,  of  submarine  hills), 

*  Robs,  '*  Voyage  in  the  Antarctic  Regions/*  toI.  i.  p.  178.  Mr.  Couthouy  obaerred 
masses  of  rock  embedded  in  an  iceberg  seen  in  lat.  63°  20'  S.,  long.  104°  50^  W.,  1,450 
miles  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  1,000  miles  from  St.  Peter's  and  Alexander's  Islands, 
whence  he  supposes  the  ice  to  haye  drifted.  One  of  the  rock  masses  seemed  to  show  a 
face  of  about  20  square  feet.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  this  iceberg,  the  iemperatvre 
of  the  air  was  35°,  and  of  the  water  34°.  The  water  to  leeward  of  the  ice  was  7°  oold«r 
than  4}  miles  to  windward  of  the  berg. — **  American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xUiL, 
1842. 

t  **  Antarctic  Voyage,"  yoI.  i.  p.  196. 

X  Captain  Wilkes  (*'  United  States  Exploring  Expedition")  considered  that  he  landed 
upon  an  upturned  iceberg,  part  of  the  icy  barrier  weathered  by  storms,  about  ttght 
miles  from  the  main  land,  in  latitude  65°  59'  40"  S.  Upon  it  were  boulders,  graTcl, 
sand,  and  mud  or  clay.  The  larger  specimens  were  of  basalt  and  red  sandstone.  One 
piece  of  rock  was  estimated  at  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  were  cemented  by 
Tery  compact  ice,  thus  forming  an  icy  conglomerate. 

As  regards  the  distances  to  which  the  icebergs  from  the  southern  ice  are  carried, 
Captain  Wilkes  infers  that  they  are  conyeyed  westward  the  first  season  by  the  southeast 
winds,  about  70  miles  north  of  the  barrier,  being  the  second  season  driven  northwards 
until  they  reach  60°  S.,  after  which  they  rapidly  moTe  more  northward  and  disappear. 
Sir  James  Ross  mentions  a  tabular  iceberg,  rising  130  feet  aboTe  the  sea,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  in  about  58°  36'  S. 

J  Sir  James  Ross  (*' Antarctic  Voyage")  considers  the  bottom  as  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at  12,000  feet.  Inequalities  to  a  considerable  amount  also 
exist.  No  bottom  was  obtained  by  a  line  of  24,000  feet,  in  latitude  68°  88'  S.,  and 
longitude  12°  49'  W. 
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the  Iftrger  fragments  would  fall  more  irregularly  upon  and  into  the  finer 
sediment.  Submarine  hill-tops  would  be  as  much  covered  by  them  as 
tny  depressions,  and  they  would  often  be  plunged  into  mud,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sounding-lead  above  mentioned  (p.  241),  and  which  de- 
seended  two  feet  into  the  fine  green  mud  beneath  2400  feet  of  sea,  at  a 
distance  of  100  miles  from  Victoria  Land.  This  fine  mud  would  not 
i^pear  an  uncommon  sea  bottom  ofi*  Victoria  Land,'*'  and  as  icebergs 

*  TUa  mud  Mems,  from  the  soondingB  obtained  bj  Sir  James  Ross  ('*  Antarctic 
Yojage"),  to  be  common  for  about  400  miles  along  the  great  icy  barrier  near  Victoria 
Land.  It  has  been  noUced  preTiously  (p.  241)  that  a  detached  portion  of  this  barrier 
WM  found  agronnd  upon  it,  beneath  1660  feet  of  water,  200  miles  from  that  land.  Re- 
^ectiDg  its  composition,  those  minute  bodies,  the  DicUomaeecp,  which  were  considered 
bj  Ehrenberg  and  many  naturalists  as  infusorial  animals,  and  by  others  as  regetables, 
tnd  which  seem  now,  especially  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Thwaites  (of  Bristol),  to  be 
admitted  by  Dr.  Hooker,  Dr.  Haryey,  and  other  highly  qualified  persons  as  the  latter, 
would  appear  to  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  At  the  same  time,  as  no  riyers 
of  Victoria  Land  bear  out  fine  sediment,  and  great  Tolcanoes  are  there  in  aotiyity,  we 
Bay  look  to  the  distribution  of  ashes  and  cinders  Tomited  forth  from  the  latter  as  add- 
ag  such  products  from  time  to  time  to  this  mud. 

**Th6  water  and  the  ice  of  the  South  Polar  ocean,"  obseryes  Dr.  Hooker  ("Flora 
ABtarelica,"  toL  ii.  p.  508),  <*  are  alike  found  to  abound  with  microscopic  regetables 
bdonging  to  this  order  (Diatomacefle).  Though  much  too  small  to  be  discerned  with 
tke  naked  eye,  they  occurred  in  such  countless  myriads  as  to  stain  the  berg  and  pack 
ioe  whererer  they  were  washed  by  the  swell  of  the  sea ;  and  when  enclosed  on  the  con- 
gealing surface  of  the  water  they  imparted  to  the  brash  and  pancake  ice  a  pale  oohreous 
colour.  In  the  open  ocean  northward  of  the  frozen  zone,  this  order,  though  no  doubt 
ilaioat  uniTersaUy  present,  generally  eludes  the  search  of  the  naturalist,  except  when 
its  species  are  congregated  amongst  that  mucous  scum  which  is  sometimes  seen  floating 
on  the  waTOs,  and  of  whose  real  nature  we  are  ignorant,  or  when  the  coloured  contents 
of  the  marine  animals  which  feed  on  these  Al^cp  are  examined.  To  the  south,  howeyer, 
of  the  belt  of  ice  which  encircles  the  globe,  between  the  parallels  of  60°  and  70°  S.,  and  in 
the  waters  comprised  between  that  belt  and  the  highest  latitude  eyer  attained  by  man, 
this  yegetable  is  yery  conspicuous,  from  the  contrast  between  its  colour  and  the  white 
mow  and  ice  in  which  it  is  embedded,  insomuch  that,  in  the  eightieth  degree,  all  the 
ivfaee  ice  carried  along  by  the  currents,  the  sides  of  eyery  berg,  and  the  base  of  the 
great  Victoria  Barrier  itself,  within  reach  of  the  swells,  are  tinged  brown,  as  if  the 
polar  waters  were  charged  with  oxide  of  iron. 

**Ab  the  majority  of  these  plants  consist  of  yery  simple  yegetable  cells,  enclosed  in 
iadestmctible  silex  (as  other  Al^cp  are  in  carbonate  of  lime),  it  is  obyious  that  the  death 
tad  decomposition  of  such  multitudes  must  form  sedimentary  deposits,  proportionate 
in  their  extent  to  the  length  and  exposure  of  the  coast  against  which  they  are  washed, 
in  thickness  to  the  power  of  such  agents  as  the  winds,  currents,  and  sea,  which  sweep 
them  more  energetically  to  certain  positions,  and  in  purity  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
sad  nature  of  the  bottom.  Hence  we  detected  their  remains  along  eyery  ice-bound 
ihore,  in  the  depths  of  the  adjacent  ocean,  between  80  and  400  fathoms.  Off  Victoria 
Barrier  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  coyercd  with  a  stratum  of  pure  white  or  green 
■ud,  composed  principally  of  the  siliceous  cells  of  Diatomaeea ;  these  on  being  put  into 
water  rendered  it  cloudy,  like  milk,  and  took  many  hours  to  subside.  In  the  yery  deep 
water  off  Victoria  and  Graham's  Land  this  mud  was  particularly  pure  and  fine ;  but 
towards  the  shallower  shores  there  existed  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  disintegrated 
rocks  and  sand,  so  that  the  organic  compounds  of  the  bottom  frequently  bore  but  a 
nuJl  proportion  to  the  inorganic." 

Respecting  the  distribution  of  the  Diatomacetz^  Dr.  Hooker  remarks  (ibid.  p.  605)^ 
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diacoloored  hj  tnud  seem  not  unfrcquent  in  these  sonthem  Utitudes, 
such  tnud  may  be  widely  distributed  and  be  irregularly  supplied  with 
Band,  stones,  and  large  fragments  of  rock,  as  the  icebergs  melt  away 
and  drop  their  loads  of  mineral  substances.* 

Captain  Cook  long  since  (1777)  made  known  the  fact  that,  at  the 
mountainous  island  of  South  Georgia,  included  between  latitude  53° 57' 
and  54^  57'  S.,  glaciers  descended  into  the  aea,  detached  masses  from 
which  floated  outwards,  to  be  distributed  by  ocean  currents  and  preva- 
lent winds,  in  given  directions.     The  following  view  of  Possesaion  Bayf 


(latitude  54°  5'  S.),  in  that  island,  presents  ss  with  a  glacier  reaching 

tbftt  man;  species  arc  fonnd  from  pole  to  pole,  "  irhile  theBS  or  others  are  preaerred  io 
a  foflsil  state  in  strata  of  great  antiquitj.  There  ia  sUo  probabi;  no  latitude  betweea 
that  of  Spilzhergen  and  Victoria  Land,  nhere  some  of  the  epecies  of  either  country  do 
not  exist:  loeiand,  Britain,  the  MediterrnneaD  Sea,  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
Soath  Sea  Islands,  aU  poaiess  Antarctio  Dialontacta.  The  siliceoas  coata  of  spcoies 
only  known  living  in  the  waters  of  the  Booth  Polar  Ocean  hare,  during  post  ages,  eon- 
tribnted  to  the  formation  of  rocks,  and  thus  they  outlive  fleverai  flaceeaaive  erestjons  of 
organiied  beings.  The  phonolite  atones  of  the  Rhine  and  the  tripoli  stone  contain 
species  identical  with  what  are  now  contributing  to  form  a  sedimentary  deposit  (and 
perhaps  at  some  future  period  a  bed  of  rock),  extending  in  one  continuous  stratain  for 
400  meuured  miles.  I  allude  to  the  sbares  of  the  Victoria  Barrier,  along  whose  coast 
the  saucilings  examined  were  iniariably  charged  with  diatomaceous  remains,  conatilu- 
ting  a  bank  which  etreUhcs  200  miles  north  from  the  base  of  Victoria  Barrier,  while 
the  aToragc  depth  of  water  aboTe  it  is  800  fathoms,  or  1,800  feet." 

*  Ai  respects  sand  intermingled  with  ice  and  carried  away,  Captain  Wilkes  mentions 
(■■  United  States  Eiploring  Eipedition")  a  floating  mass,  compoaed  of  alternate  iaysrs 
of  mow  and  ice,  the  former  mixed  with  sand.  Upon  thia  pieces  of  granite  and  red  day 
were  also  fonnd. 

t  Taken  from  the  plata,  toI.  ii.  p.  218,  of  Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Sontlt  Pole,  4 
1777.  "" 
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the  sea,  the  depth  of  which  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary sounding-line  (204  feet)  employed  at  -the  time.  Captain  Cook 
says,  **  The  head  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  two  places  on  each  side,  was 
terminated  by  perpendicular  ice-cliffs  of  considerable  height.  Pieces 
were  continnally  breaking  off,  and  floating  out  to  sea ;  and  a  great  fall 
hiqppened  while  we  were  in  the  bay  (January  17,  1775),  which  made  a 
mnse  like  oannon."  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  bottoms  of  the  bays 
generally  in  this  land  being  filled  by  glaciers,  supplying  an  abundance 
of  icebergs ;  and  it  is  easy  to  infer  that,  from  amid  the  mountain  cliffs 
tmong  which  these  glaciers  find  their  way  to  the  coast,  many  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  may  be  ice-borne,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
remote  from  South  Georgia.  Not  a  stream  or  a  riyer  could  be  seen 
throughout  the  whole  coast  explored,  though  it  was  visited  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  region.  Captain  Cook  also  mentions  "bays  full  of  glaciers, 
descending  from  the  heights  of  Sandwich  Land,  discovered  by  him  upon 
leaving  South  Georgia,  on  the  southeast  of  that  island.* 

Quitting  the  fiur  southern  land  and  remote  islands,  the  climate  is 
such  in  Tierra  del  Fnego,  although  comprised  between  latitude  52^  80' 
and  56^  S.  (a  range  corresponding  in  the  northern  hemisphere  with  the 
position  and  distance  between  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh),  that  the 
line  of  perpetual  enow  occurs,  according  to  Captain  King,  at  betmen 
3500  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  that 
glaciers  descend  into  the  sea.f  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  Beagle  Channel  (a  remarkable  strait,  running  east  and  west 
across  the  southern  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego),  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  whence,  in  many  places,  magnificent  glaciers 
descend  to  the  water's  edge,  fragments  falling  from  them  into  the  sea, 
and  floating  about  as  miniature  icebergs.l  He  remarks  that  glaciers 
oecnr  at  the  head  of  the  sounds  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the 
aciEthem  part  of  South  America.§    It  would  appear  that  as  far  north 

*  Cook's  Yojage  to  the  South  Pole,  toI.  ii.  p.  224.  He  remarks  also  upon  the  flat 
iirfoeos,  and  eren  heights,  of  the  icebergs  in  that  re^on,  some  two  or  three  miles  in 
dremnference,  reminding  us  of  the  character  of  those  off  the  great  ice  barrier  near 
Vietoria  Land. 

t  Mr.  Darwin  gires  the  following  table  of  the  climate  of  Port  Famine,  Straits  of 
MageUao,  and  of  Dublin : — 


Dublin 

Port  Famine  .    .    . 

Difference    .    . 

LaUtad«. 

SamoMr 

Temperar 

tare. 

Winter 

Temparar 

tare. 

DiflSerenoe. 

Mean 

of  Sammer 

and 

Winter. 

580  2KN. 
68    88  S. 

69-540 
60- 

89-2« 
8308 

20 -840 
16-92 

49-87° 
41-64 

0   17 

9-64 

6-12 

8-42 

7-88 

t  Darwin,  **  Voyage  of  Adrenture  and  Beagle,"  toI.  iii.  p.  248. 

{ Ilnd.,  p.  282.    Ifr.  Darwin  obserres  (p.  288),  « In  the  Canal  of  the  MciQ]ito&A%  ii!C^ 
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fts  latitude  48o  30'  S.  glaciers  advance  into  the  sea.  Eyre's  Sound  is 
terminated  by  glaciers  descending  from  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Nerada 
on  the  east.  Mr.  Bjnoe  saw  numerous  detached  masses  of  ice  floating 
about,  20  miles  from  the  head  of  the  sound ;  and  upon  one,  drifting  out- 
wards, found  an  angular  block  of  granite,  described  as  a  cube  of  nearly 
two  feet,  partly  imbedded  in  it,  the  ice  thawed  around.'*'  Mr.  Darwin 
directs  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  a  glacier  at  the  leyel  of  the  sea, 
even  in  latitude  46^  40'  S.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  reaching  to  the  head 
of  Kelly  Harbour,  pointing  out  that  thus  ^^  glaciers  here  descend  to  the 
sea  within  less  than  nine  degrees  of  latitude  froan  where  palms  grow, 
less  than  two  and  a  half  from  arborescent  grasses ;  and,  looking  to  the 
westward,  in  the  same  hemisphere,  less  than  two  from  orchideous  para- 
sites, and  within  a  single  degree  of  tree  fems."t 

The  transportal  of  mineral  matter  by  floating  ice  is  not  limited  to 
portions  of  glaciers,  broken  oS*  where  they  have  protruded  into  the  sea, 
or  to  masses  detached  from  great  continuous  ranges  of  ice,  such  as  the 
barrier  ofi*  Victoria  Land,  and  which  have  rested  upon  the  bottom,  and 
have  been  subsequently  upset,  then  carrying  rock  fragments,  sand,  and 
mud  upwards,  or  which  scraped  away  a  part  of  the  sea  bottom  as  they 
floated  off,  transporting  detritus,  adhering  beneath,  to  various  distances. 
Rivers,  in  regions  where  the  temperature  descends  sufficiently  low, 
remove  no  small  portion  of  such  matter  by  means  of  ice  down  their 
courses,  and  coast  ice  distributes  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  it  in 
various,  directions.  As  regards  the  mode  in  which  detritus  may  be 
conveyed  by  rivers,  it  may  often  be  studied  in  our  brooks  and  streams, 
when  a  sudden  thaw  suddenly  fills  them  with  water,  lifting  away  ice 
which  may  bind  gravel,  sand,  or  pieces  of  frozen  mud  together,  by  their 
sides  or  in  shallow  places.  According  to  the  relative  specific  gravities 
of  the  detached  portions  of  ice,  stones,  sand,  and  mud,  will  they  be 
seen  to  move,  some  larger  pebble,  perhaps,  deeply  set  in  its  support  of 
ice,  trailing  along,  and  leaving  the  mark  of  its  passage  on  the  bottom. 
Other  portions  will  float  more  freely  onwards,  some  acquiring  rotatory 
motion,  and,  by  grinding  against  each  other,  parting  with  some  parts  of 
their  load,  especially  the  heaviest,  while  here  and  there  they  become 
jammed  in  the  narrower  parts  of  the  stream,  and  stranded  upon  shoals, 

less  than  nine  (glaciers)  descend  from  a  mountain,  the  whole  side  of  which,  according 
to  the  chart,  is  covered  with  a  glacier  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  21  miles,  and  with 
an  average  breadth  of  1^  mile.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  glacier  merely  ascends 
some  yalley  for  the  21  miles,  but  it  extends  apparently  at  the  same  height  for  that 
length,  parallel  to  the  sound,  and  here  and  there  sends  down  an  arm  to  the  sea-coast. 
There  are  other  glaciers  having  a  similar  structure  and  position,  with  a  length  of  10  or 
16  miles  (Tierra  del  Fuego)." 

*  «  Voyage  of  Beagle,"  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  Mr.  Darwin  calls  attention  to  this  sound 
being  in  a  latitude  corresponding  in  the  north,  with  that  of  Paris,  and  also  to  an  '*  Ice- 
berg Sound,"  as  given  in  the  charts  still  ftirther  north. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  285. 
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tbere  remammg,  in  great  part,  until,  the  thaw  proceeding,  the  ice  melts, 
«Bd  tlie  detiital  matter  is  dealt  with  by  the  stream  in  the  usual  manner.'*' 
Ihe  transportal  of  mineral  matter  which  may  often  and  easily  be  seen 
in  this  minor  manner,  under  the  fitting  conditions,  is  but  carried  out 
qwn  a  larger  scale  in  many  great  rivers,  where  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  effects  produced  more  engages  our  attention,  especially  when  those 
objects  to  which  we  attach  interest  are  endangered  or  sustain  injury. 
Li  the  regions  where  ice  is  common  upon  great  rivers  during  part  of 
the  year,  and  that  part  of  the  year  the  time  when  the  water  supply  is 
tke  least,  .and  the  river  level  the  lowest,  the  fragments  of  rocks,  pebbles, 
fiittd,  and  mud  of  the  sides  and  shoal  grounds  become,  as  it  were,  a  piece 
of  the  main  sheet  of  ice,  should  it  extend  entirely  over  the  river,  or  of 
8Qeh  portions  of  one  as  may  exist.  These  are  ready  to  be  broken  off, 
lifted,  and  borne  down  the  stream  as  the  waters  of  the  river  rise  before 
inj  general  increase  of  temperature  melts  the  ice  upon  the  banks,  shoals, 
or  general  surface  of  the  river.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  transportal 
of  detritus  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  as  in  the  little  brooks,  and 
diat  while  some  portions  are  carried  long  distances,  others  will  be  left 
in  rariouB  situations,  according  to  conditions ;  sometimes  fragments  of 
rock  being  carried  to,  and  accumulated  in,  situations  where  the  ordinary 
force  of  the  river  cannot  readily  dislodge  them,  and  indeed  sometimes 
be  altogether  insufScient  for  the  purpose.  We  have  various  accounts 
of  detritus  so  borne  downwards  in  rivers  by  means  of  ice.  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  there  would  appear  to  be  good  opportunities  of  studying  the 
transportal  of  mineral  matter  on  the  large  scale.  Captain  Bayfield  has 
pointed  out  that  there,  when  the  temperature  in  winter  sometimes  de- 
foends  30^  below  zero  (Fahr.,)  large  boulders  are  entangled  in  the  ice, 
and  carried  considerable  distances  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
•|ning.  Shoals  are  thickly  strewed  with  them.f  Conditions  being 
ikvourable  for  keeping  blocks  and  fragments  of  rock  in  the  lower  part 

*  It  18  irhile  studjing  the  effects  of  ice  in  the  brooks  and  minor  streams  that  an 
obMrrer  maj  sometimes  see  the  formation  of  ice  at  the  bottom.  M.  Arago,  whose 
attention  this  subject  has  engaged,  remarks  respecting  it  (*' Annuaire  da  Bureau  des 
Longitudes  pour  1833,"  p.  244),  that  the  movement  of  these  running  waters  mixes 
thoM  of  different  temperatures  and  deneities,  so  that  when  the  whole  is  at  the  freezing 
point,  the  pebbles  and  other  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the  brook  constitute  so  many 
pitjjections,  as  in  a  saline  solution,  and  thus  ice  is  formed  upon  them.  The  ice  thus 
produced  is  spongy,  from  the  crossing  and  conftised  grouping  of  its  crystals,  the  move- 
mont  of  the  water  preyenting  a  uniform  arrangement  of  parts.  The  ice  accumulates, 
and  gradually  enyelopes  numerous  pebbles  and  other  substances,  and  will  rise  to  the 
Bvrfaee  with  its  mineral  load  if  the  general  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  will  permit. 
M.  Leelcrcq  has  obserred  (*<  M^moires  Couronn^s  par  TAcad^mie  de  Bruxelles,"  tom. 
xui.  1845)  that  the  ice  is  first  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  pebbles  or  other  objects 
opposed  to  the  current  of  water,  that  although  a  rapid  flow  of  water  contributes  to  the 
irst  production  of  the  ice,  the  increase  of  ice  is  in  proportion  as  the  movement  of  the 
water  is  moderate,  the  extreme  cold  considerable,  and  the  sky  clear. 

t  Bayfield  <*  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,''  (1886,)  toL  ii.  p.  228. 
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of  the  rirer  ice,  thus  carried  onwards,  and  indeed  often  driven  forwards 
rapidly,  wherever  the  general  masses  grated  upon  anj  bottom,  over 
which  they  could  be  forced  by  the  volume  of  water  behind  (and  heavy 
piles  of  ice  sometimes  accumulate,  obstructing  the  free  flow  of  the 
waters),  much  scratching  and  furrowing  would  be  expected,  according  to 
the  relative  hardness  of  the  rocks  passed  over  and  of  the  ice-borne  frag- 
ments, to  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of  ice  and  detritus,  and  to  the  velo- 
city with  which  that  mass  may  be  driven  upon  the  rocky  ledge  or  shoal. 
Fragments  of  rock,  set  in  the  ice,  and  grating  against  vertical  cliffs 
rising  from  comparatively  deep  water,  such  as  frequently  occur  on  the 
bends  of  rivers,  would  also  horizontally  scratch  and  abrade  the  rocks, 
according  to  their  relative  hardness,  the  ordinary  river  action  not  re- 
moving these  marks,  though  they  may  become  obliterated  by  atmospheric 
influences  at  lower  states  of  the  river,  especially  where  the  cli£f-rocks 
were  composed  of  somewhat  incoherent  materials.  Thus  while  some 
ice-supported  boulders  and  fragment  of  rocks  were  grooving  and  furrow- 
ing the  horizontal  surface  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  b  (fig.  95),  and  others, 
encased  in  ice,  were  borne  down  the  river  at  the  same  time,  scratching 
and  wearing  away  the  vertical  cliff*  at  c,  another  collection  might  be 
leaving  permanent  traces  of  its  passage  upon  previously  ice-borne  boul- 
ders, accumulated  from  local  causes  at  a. 

Fig.  05. 


It  is  interesting  to  an  observer  to  consider  that  by  such  means  large 
rounded  portions  of  rock,  with  minor  pebbles,  may  thus  be  borne  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  be  thrown  down,  after  being 
scratched  in  their  passage  over  hard  ledges  of  rock,  or  over  boulders  in 
shallow  water,  in  situations  where  such  marks  would  not  be  removed  by 
any  attrition  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  under  existing  circum- 
stances, there  accumulating  with  finer  detritus,  even  mud  deposited 
from  water  in  which  it  had  been  held  in  ordinary  mechanical  suspen- 
sion. Thus  the  scratching  of  the  ledges  of  solid  rock  and  heavy  stranded 
boulders  in  shallow  situations  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  boulders 
and  pebbles  by  which  this  was  effected  be  themselves  often  also  scratched, 
carried  onwards  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  be  deposited,  with 
these  marks  still  upon  them,  amid  fine  sediment  in  depths  beyond  the 
reach  of  wave  or  breaker  action  for  the  attrition  necessary  to  remove 
such  scratches. 

The  great  rivers  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  delivering 
themselves  into  the  Arctic  Sea  (p.  157),  flowing  as  they  do  from  milder 
into  colder  climates,  present  us  with  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of 
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iee  sooner,  and  its  continaance  later  at  their  embouchures  than  towards 
tkeir  origin.  The  effects  produced  are  especially  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  when,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  ice  on  the  southward,  floods 
are  produced,  these  meet  with  the  obstruction  of  the  ice  towards  the 
moutha  of  the  riyers.  In  consequence,  it  not  unfrequentlj  occurs  that 
the  reaiatance  of  the  ice  being  suddenly  overcome,  it  is  violently  up- 
heaved and  broken,  and  in  parts  thrown  aside,  with  any  masses,  or  minor 
fragments  of  rocks  attached  to  it.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  pointed 
out  the  banks  of  rock-fragments  thus  produced  on  the  sides  of  rivers  in 
Bo8Bia^  and  especially  notices  the  fluviatile  ridges  of  angular  blocks 
towarda  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina.  White  carboniferous  limestone  there 
oceors  (about  110  versts  from  Archangel),  and  the  waters  of  the  river 
ottering  amid  its  chinks  and  joints,  separates  them  when  frozen,  so  that 
sabseqaently  they  are  entangled  in  the  ice  adjoining  the  banks,  and  are 
thns  carried  with  it."*"  By  the  sudden  rise  of  waters  thus  caused,  many 
a  block  of  rock  must  be  borne  over  low  ground,  stranded  on  shoal  water, 
or  be  occasionally  carried  seawards,  and  thrown  down  amid  fine  sedi- 
ment, the  conditions  for  the  transport  of  which  outwards  would  be  in- 
creased during  these  sudden  discharges  of  water.  The  crashing  and 
jamming  together  of  the  broken  masses  of  ice  would  be  highly  favour- 
able to  the  scratching  and  scoring  of  blocks  and  fragments  of  rocks 
entangled  among  them,  and  such  blocks  and  fragments  may  also  be 
often  transported  to  situations  where,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
markings  thus  produced  would  not  be  obliterated. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  sea-coasts  in  those  regions  where  the 
temperature  falls  sufficiently  low  during  a  part  of  the  year  that  ice  is 
formed  upon  them,  entering  amid  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  binding  blocks  of  rock,  shingles,  sand,  and  even  mud,  with 
the  remains  of  any  marine  animals  there  occurring,  into  one  solid  mass, 
we  see  that  when  the  warmer  season  in  such  regions  comes  round,  mi- 
neral matter  may  be  readily  removed  from  one  place  to  another  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  coast  ice. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  this  coast  ice,  which  sometimes  rests  on 
ibanow  ground,  and  at  others  covers  deep  water,  we  should  expect  much 
grinding  of  the  masses  on  the  shore,  scratching  and  grooving  the  sides 
of  cliffii  and  shallow  rocky  bottoms,  when  shingles  or  other  fragments 
of  rock  are  frozen  into  the  ice,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
one  or  the  other.f    The  force  employed  would  appear  to  be  often  very 


''Geology  of  RoBsia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  MonntidnSy"  toI.  i.  p.  667. 
Bm  qsotof  H.  BShtlingk  as  notioing  large  granitic  boalders,  weighing  seyeral  tons,  en- 
taagled  in  the  branches  of  pine  trees,  80  or  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams. 
Speakiag  ef  blocks  of  rocks  ice-borne  down  rivers,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  after 
atrtifiitg  their  laodes  of  transport  and  deposit,  remarks,  that  old  drift  from  the  north 

J  thus  be  brought  back  to  the  northward  by  the  rivers,  p.  665. 

t  BL  Wen^je,  of  Kragero,  is  quoted  by  M.  FrapoUi  ("BuUetin  de  U  &oc\4\A  Qt4<A^ 
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considerable,  great  sheets  of  ice  being  set  in  motion,  and  being  driyen 
with  tremendous  crashes  against  the  land,  so  as  not  only  to  act  upon 
shore  ice,  in  which  rock  fragments  and  shingles  may  be  imbedded,  thus 
pressing  them  heavily  against  bare  rocks,  but  also  forcing  beaches  before 
them,  grinding  the  pebbles  and  boulders  against  each  other,  and  upon 
exposed  rocks,  by  which  both  may  be  scored  and  marked.  In  this  man- 
ner friction-marks  may  be  produced,  which  in  some  situations  may  not 
be  very  readily  remoyed  by  the  ordinary  rounding  and  smoothing  of 
breaker  action. 

When  an  observer  studies  the  maps  and  charts  which  we  as  yet  pos- 
sess of  the  northern  seas  of  America,.  Europe,  and  Asia,  he  will  find 
enough  to  show  him  that  portions  of  beaches  may  readily  be  removed 
upon  the  breaking  up  of  ice  from  the  coasts,  and  be  transported  to 
other  situations,  where,  upon  the  melting  of  that  ice,  they  may  be 
thrown  down  in  depths  amid  any  fine  detritus  there  accumulating. 
Should  any  of  their  component  pebbles  or  fragments  of  rock  have  been 
so  acted  upon  as  to  be  scratched  before  they  were  thrown  down,  they 
would  retain  those  marks  amid  the  fine  deposits  in  such  depths.  As 
ice  adheres  to  coasts  in  many  localities  during  winter,  upon  which,  from 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  sea  on  shores,  breakers  throw  whole  and 
broken  shells  of  molluscs  and  other  marine  animal  remains  during  the 
summer,  these  remains  would  be  liable  to  be  entangled  in  portions  of 
beach  removed  by  the  ice,  and  be  scattered  over  various  depths  of 
water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  transported  mineral  matter,  and  thus 
the  remains  of  littoral  molluscs,  often  in  fragments,  may  be  dispersed 
amid  a  mixture  of  mud,  and  ice-borne  blocks,  and  fragments  of  rock 
accumulating  in  deep  water. 

In  tidal  seas  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  movement  of  ice  in 
estuaries,  and  in  those  long,  deep  loughs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  in  Norway 
termed  fiordsy^  up  and  down  which  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  are  felt 

gique  de  France,"  1847),  as  inferring,  respecting  the  marks  left  bj  the  block-and- 
shingle-bearing  ice  of  the  Scandinayian  coasts,  that  on  those  bordering  the  8M  in  the 
Bradsbergsamt,  "  the  scratches  and  furrows  on  horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal  sor- 
faces,  take  a  direction  always  perpendicular  to  the  general  line  of  coast  in  open  bays, 
and  always  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  channels  in  narrow  fiprds,  that  the  horizontality 
or  the  greater  or  less  inclination  of  the  scratches  on  the  inclined  or  Tertical  aorfaces 
depends  on  the  relief  of  the  coasts  of  the  locality,  and  always  corresponds  with  the 
relief  and  with  the  action  of  the  different  winds."  M.  FrapoUi  himself  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  coast  ice  armed  with  blocks  and  pebbles  of  rook,  driyen  abont  in 
numerous  fragments  by  the  storms  of  winter  and  spring,  and  grinding  againat  the  cliiFs 
of  Scandinayia,  polishing  and  scratching  the  rocks  according  to  their  surfaces  and  posi- 
tion, the  cliffs  scratched  in  horizontal  lines  along  the  fiords  and  in  other  similar 
positions. 

*  The  channels  which  diyide  Tierra  del  Fuego  into  its  many  islands,  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  separating  it  ftrom  the  mainland  of  America,  with  the  very  numerous  inden- 
tations and  channels  found  between  the  east  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  MageUan  and 
the  Gulf  of  Penas,  and  into  which  glaciers  often  descend,  and  ice  floats  about,  would 
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according  to  circumstances.  Coast  ice,  borne  backwards  and  forwards 
by  the  tide,  and  having  pebbles  and  fragments  of  rock  so  set  in  it  that 
they  can  grind  upon  or  against  bare  rocks,  spread  horizontally  or  rising 
yertically,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  estuaries  and  fiords,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  become  an  instrument  of  importance  in  the  scratching  and  grooTing 
of  such  bare  rocks,  these  markings  being  also,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  cliffs,  not  easily  remiovable.  This  action  continuing  through  many 
successire  ages,  certain  kinds  of  rocks  might,  in  favourable  localities, 
retain  marked  scratches  and  grooves  thus  produced,  independently  of 
the  influence  of  winds  driving  the  fractured  coast  ice  about  against  lines 
of  coast,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  such  ice.  Fragments  of  ice  and  any 
mineral  matter  they  may  sustain  are  thus  piled  up  at  the  bottom  of  bays 
or  in  shoal  water,  a  combination  of  a  heavy  on-shore  gale  of  wind  and 
a  spring  tide  leaving  many  a  fragment  of  rock  in  a  situation  whence  it 
codd  not  readily  bo  removed  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

No  small  amount  of  rounded  boulders  and  pebbles  of  various  sizes 
may  thus  become  strewed  near  coasts,  or  be  mingled  beneath  deep 
water  with  the  angular  fragments  which  have  either  been  transported 
by  icebergs,  broken  off  the  terminal  portions  of  glaciers,  or  which  may 
have  fallen  from  cliffs  upon  coast  ice,  with  the  addition  even  of  the 
remains  of  littoral  or  shallow-water  molluscs,  or  of  other  marine  animals, 
such  as  the  bones  of  fish,  whales,  and  seals  carried  off  by  the  coast  ice. 
A  good  example  of  the  removal  of  a  block  of  rock  by  coast  ice,  so  far 
from  the  polar  regions  as  Denmark,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Forchhammer, 
who  states  that  one,  about  four  to  five  tons  in  weight,  and  resting  on 
the  shore,  was  encased  in  coast  ice  during  the  winter  of  1844,  and  car- 
ried oat  to  sea  with  the  ice  in  the  following  spring,  leaving,  as  it  moved 
seaward,  a  deep  furrow  in  the  sandy  clay  of  the  shore,  not  quite  oblite- 
rated six  months  afterwards.'*' 

As  modifying  the  accumulations  which  may  be  formed  on  the  bottom^ 
of  seas  liable,  from  time  to  time,  and,  sometimes,  as  a  whole,  periodi- 
cally, to  sustain  icebergs  grounded  upon  them,  the  observer  has  to  bear 
in  mind  that  not  only  may  the  icebergs,  by  being  forced  against  banks, 

to  be  freqaentlj  yery  deep  and  steep-sided.    In  mid-channel,  eastward  of  Cape 
Captain  King  found  no  bottom  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  with  a  line  of  1686 

*  Forehhammer,  «  BulleUn  de  la  Socl^t^  G^ologique  de  France,"  1648.  He  obserres, 
rcq>ecting  the  transport  of  blocks  and  pebbles  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  by  coast  ice, 
that  although  the  latter  enrelopes  the  blocks  and  pebbles  on  tiie  shore,  to  enable  these 
to  be  borne  away,  it  is  necessary  that  the  thaw  or  rupture  of  the  ice  should  coincide 
with  the  rise  of  the  waters.  Respecting  blocks  and  fragments  of  rock  borne  out  by  the 
ice  from  the  Baltic,  by  means  of  the  current  setting  through  the  Kattegat  in  the  spring. 
Dr.  Forehhammer  mentions  that,  in  1844,  a  direr  found  the  remains  of  an  English 
estter,  blown  up  during  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  corered  by  blocks, 
•one  of  which  measured  from  six  to  eight  cubic  feet  The  same  diver  affirmed  that  aU 
the  wreeka  he  had  yisited  in  the  roadstead  of  Copenhagen  were  more  or  less  coTered  by 
rock  fragments. 
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jtunble  together,  and  singularly  mingle  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  even 
occasionally  adding  transported  fragments  to  the  disturbed  mass,  but 
also  act  as  rocks  around  and  amid  which  streams  of  tide,  or  sea-currents, 
may  become  for  the  time  modified.  We  should  expect  this  to  be  most 
experienced  in  the  regions  where,  from  the  general  intensity  of  the  cold, 
the  icebergs  could  the  longest  remain.  Sir  James  Boss  mentions  that 
the  streams  of  tide  were  so  strong  amid  grounded  icebergs  at  the  South 
Shetlands,  that  eddies  were  produced  behind  them,*  so  that,  as  far  as 
such  streams  were  concerned,  they  acted  as  rocks.  Navigators  haye 
observed  icebergs  sufficiently  long  aground  in  some  situations,  that  even 
mineral  matter  might  be  accumulated  at  their  bases  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, while  streams  of  tide  may  run  so  strongly  between  others,  that 
channels  might  be  cut  by  them  in  bottoms  sufficiently  yielding,  and  at 
depths  where  the  friction  of  these  streams  could  be  experienced.  Much 
modification  of  sea  bottoms  might  be  thus  produced  by  grounded  ice- 
bergs, not  forgetting  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  many  become 
joined  together  by  ordinary  sea  ice,  constituting  part  of  a  mass  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  large  scale,  when  such  ice  is  broken  up.  However 
firm  the  icebergs  may,  like  so  many  anchors,  often  tend  to  hold  the 
main  mass,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  conditions  might  arise  by 
which  many  were  dragged,  cutting  and  ploughing  up  the  sea  bottoms  in 
their  courses. 

Ice  thus  transports  portions  of  rocks,  either  in  the  shape  of  glaoiers, 
descending  under  the  needful  conditions  in  various  extra-tropical  regions, 
or  as  floating  ice  down  rivers,  as  coast  ice,  as  fragments  of  glaciers  de- 
scending into  the  sea,  or  as  masses  which,  having  been  aground,  cap- 
size, and  bring  up  a  portion  of  the  bottom  on  which  they  previously 
rested.  Huge  fragments  of  rock  are  by  these  means  moved  to  distances 
from  their  parent  masses,  of  which  no  other  known  power,  now  in  force 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  appears  capable.  It  has  been  seen  that 
glaciers  increase  and  decrease  according  to  the  variations  of  the  cli- 
mates under  which  they  are  formed.  What  the  amount  of  that  increase 
and  decrease  may  be,  under  the  conditions  now  existing,  and  where 
glaciers  have  been  noticed,  seems  not  well  ascertained,  though  the  diffe- 
rences in  their  volume  and  extent  would  appear  to  have  been  greater 
than  was  once  supposed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  distribute  rock  frag- 
ments outwards  from  mountain  regions,  these  generally  angular,  unless 
ground  between  the  glacier  sides  and  bottom,  the  larger  blocks  and 
fragments  remaining  where  the  glaciers  left  them,  while  minor  portions 
and  finely  comminuted  mineral  matter  are  thrown  into  the  torrents  and 
rivers,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  according  to  their  powers.  River  ice 
may  carry  detritus  entangled  in  it,  distributing  the  mineral  matter 


*  Boss,  *<  Antarctic  Voyage. 
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mr  areas  corresponding  with  their  courses,  and  which  may  be  saffi- 
dently  flooded  by  them,  transporting  many  a  block  and  fragment 
which  the  power  of  the  stream  could  not  othewise  have  moved.  With 
liie  exception  of  rock  fragments,  which  may  have  fallen  from  cliffs  over- 
Ittnging  the  rivers,  and  not  afterwards  have  been  rounded,  which  may 
ksve  been  broken  up  from  the  sides  in  the  manner  previously  noticed 
if,  251),  or  which  may  have  been  left  by  some  prior  geological  condi- 
tion of  the  area,  we  should  expect  much  of  the  detritus  borne  down  by 
river  ice  to  be  composed  of  the  ordinary  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud  of  river 
courses. 

The  sea  deals  with  any  ice-borne  detritus  received  from  rivers,  or 
from  the  coasts,  according  as  it  is  tideless  or  tidal,  and  as  the  portions 
kto  which  these  are  carried  may  be  in  movement  as  sea  and  ocean  cur- 
rents, or  the  ice  be  acted  on  by  the  wind.  Looking  at  the  northern 
r^ons,  where  rivers  of  sufficient  importance  discharge  themselves, 
currying  ice  outwards,  and  coast  ice  is  common,  it  may  be  anticipated 
tliat  much  coast  shingle,  with  rounded  river  pebbles,  lumps  of  the  frozen 
md,  and  sands  of  estuaries,  the  occasional  remains  of  marine  animals, 
and  now  and  then  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  suddenly  swept  outwards 
by  the  river  floods,  would  be  strewed  about  upon  the  sea  bottom. 
Many  a  bone  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals,  imbedded 
in  the  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  of  these  regions,  may  also,  after  having 
Wen  washed  out  of  the  beds  which  contained  them,  be  ice-borne  into 
the  sea,  and  be  mingled  with  remains  of  existing  animals.  To  these 
say  be  added  angular  fragments  carried  out  by  the  ice  of  rivers,  or 
bmne  by  coast  ice  from  beneath  cliffs  whence  such  fragments  have 
fikDen  upon  it,  independently  of  those  carried  into  parts  of  the  same 
seas  by  icebergs  detached  from  the  terminal  part  of  glaciers. 

Notwithstanding  the  Arctic  seas  are  so  shut  in  by  the  lands  of 
America  and  Asia,  a  comparatively  small  opening  (Behring's  Strait) 
only  occurring  between  them,  a  space  sufficiently  open  exists  between 
America  and  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  presented  by 
Iceland,  to  permit  the  escape  outwards  of  a  certain  portion  of  ice.  We 
hare  seen  that  over  the  bottom  of  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  blocks 
and  fragments  of  rocks,  with  minor  detritus,  are  now  being  strewed, 
without  reference  to  its  inequalities.  In  the  Antarctic  seas  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  present  themselves.  Great  rivers,  bearing  ice-borne 
blocks  and  fragments  of  rocks,  with  minor  detritus,  are  not  found.  The 
bmd,  now  commonly  supposed  to  occupy  so  large  an  area  in  the  South 
Polar  regions,  supports  little  else  than  water  in  its  solid  form,  and  the 
eoast,  for  the  most  part,  seems  so  encased  by  huge  icy  barriers,  that 
common  coast  ice  would  there  appear  considerably  limited,  as  compared 
with  the  Arctic  regions,  in  its  power  to  carry  off  rounded  boulders  and 
shingles.     Such  glaciers  as  roach  the  sea,  transporting  fragmenta  from 
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the  inland  cliffs  amid  which  they  may  move,  would  appear  the  principal 
agents  in  carrying  mineral  matter  directly  from  the  land,  allowing  for 
a  portion  transported  by  coast  ice.  The  ice  aground  off  Victoria  Land 
would  nevertheless  appear  to  have  the  power  of  transporting  much 
detritus  when  broken  up  into  icebergs  and  upset,  strewing  blocks  and 
minor  fragments,  sand,  and  mud,  over  a  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  South  Shetlands,  South  Orkneys,  South  Georgia,  Sandwich  Land, 
and  the  lands  more  or  less  encased  with  ice  between  the  South  Shet- 
lands and  Victoria  Land,  doubtless  also  contribute,  by  means  of  glaciers, 
coast  ice,  and  probably  also,  as  capsized  grounded  ice,  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  rock  (some  rounded),  sand,  and  mud,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  and  the  ocean  southward  of  Africa  and  Australia. 
The  southern  portion  of  America  adds  its  glacier-borne  fragments,  and 
thus,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  portions  of  rocks,  formed  in 
the  colder,  are  ice-borne,  and  left  beneath  the  seas  of  the  more  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  earth. 

Such  being  the  geological  effects  now  due  to  ice,  it  becomes  desirable 
to  consider  those  which  would  probably  arise,  either  from  a  general 
diminution  of  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  from  partial 
changes  of  that  temperature.  With  respect  to  the  first  we  have  to  look 
to  some  general  cause  common  to  the  whole  globe.  Whatever  the  con- 
ditions for  the  distribution  of  temperature  may  have  formerly  been,  we 
see  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  now  causes  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  an^ 
the  different  exposure  of  the  polar  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  to  it,  the 
great  variations  of  seasons  there  experienced.  Any  changes  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  therefore,  in  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  should 
produce  a  corresponding  change  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that  the 
spheroidal  space  above  noticed  (p.  216),  surrounding  which  water  re- 
mains solid,  would  descend  lower  towards  the  sea  in  the  equatorial,  and 
cut  its  level  at  less  high  latitudes  in  the  polar  regions,  would  materially 
alter  the  climates  of  many  parts  of  the  world.  Geological  effects  due 
to  ice  would  be  more  widely  spread  than  they  now  are,  and  the  equa- 
torial space  within  which  ice-transported  masses  of  rock  and  other 
detritus  could  not  be  borne,  would  be  more  limited.  Glaciers,  where 
they  could  be  formed,  would  not  only  become  more  extended  than  they 
now  are  in  certain  mountainous  regions,  but  ranges  of  mountains,  amid 
which  they  do  not  at  present  occur,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  not 
descending  sufficiently  low,  would  contain  them;  so  that,  in  the  one 
case,  mineral  matter  would  be  distributed  by  them  over  a  wider  area; 
and,  in  the  other,  over  districts  where  no  transportal  of  the  kind  exists 
at  the  present  time.  Fragments,  angular,  subangular,  and  rounded, 
would  be  distributed  by  river-ice  and  coast-ice,  where  none  such  are 
now  formed,  and  sea  bottoms  would  then  be  strewed  over  by  them, 
where  previously  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  carried.    Animal  and 
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vegetable  life  -wobU  be  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  (that  adapted  to 
the  colder  climates  of  the  eartli  moving  more  towards  the  equator), 
remuQs,  at  least  snch  as  were  preserved,  spreading  over  thoae  of  the 
Knimals  and  plants  which  flourished  in  the  same  regions  under  higher 
temperatures. 

Tbe  like  general  effects  would  be  expected  if,  without  supposing  a 
diminished  infiuencc  of  the  sun,  our  whole  solar  system,  moving  through 
■pace,  should  pass  from  the  temperature  now  inferred  to  be  that  of  the 
portion  amid  which  that  system  takes  its  course  (p.  217)  to  one  1 
high.     And  it  may  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  geologist  to  e 
fiider  the  effects  which  would  follow  such  a  change,  even  to  the  amount 
of  a  few  degrees,  as  commonly  measured  by  thermometers.     In  hia  i 
cbservations  on  the  distribution  of  masses  of  rock,  apparently  ice-borne 
to  their  present  positions,  and  about  to  be  noticed,  it  is  very  desirable   ' 
that  he  should  regard  the  subject  generally  as  well  as  locally,  so  that 
whatever  may  eventually  appear  the  right  inference  to  be  drawn  from  "■ 
the  facts  recorded,  such  as  may  bear  upon  the  former  sljould  not  be   ' 
omitted  in  the  search  for  the  latter.     As  regards  the  evidence  of  many 
elimates  having  remained  much  the  same,  with  certain  modifications, 
daring  those  comparatively  few  revolutions  of  our  planet  round  the 
SOD,  of  which  we  have  any  records,  and  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  climates  generally  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  have  not  suffered 
material  alteration  since  the  historical  period,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
the  geological  observer  will  soon  perceive  that  he  is  forced  to  consider 
it  as   affording  him  very  limited  aid  in  his  inquiries  respecting  the 
former  climatal  conditions  of  the  earth. 

The  present  different  conditions  as  to  the  production  of  ice  capable 
of  transporting  mineral  matter,  in  the  manner  above  noticed,  in  the 
oortbern  and  southern  cold  regions  of  the  globe,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  partial  changes  of  great  importance  may  arise  from  differences  on 
the  anrface  of  the  earth  itself.  Every-day  experience  in  geological  re- 
search ■will  show  the  observer  that  he  has  to  consider  tho  surface  of  the 
earth  to  have  been  iu  an  unquiet  state  from  remote  geological  times  to 
the  present,  and  that  while  he  so  often  stands,  amid  stratified  deposits, 
OD  ancient  sea  bottoms  now  elevated  to  various  altitudes  above  the  ocean 
level,  many  a  region  shows  that  its  area  has  more  than  once  been 
beneath  that  level  and  abovo  it.  Thus,  although  a  mass  of  land  may 
aow  rise  above  the  aea-level.at  the  South  Pole,  separated  by  a  broad 
band  of  ocean  from  other  great  masses  of  land  to  the  northward,  pro- 
ducing certain  effects  as  regards  the  climate  of  that  part  of  the  globe, 
and  the  northern  polar  regions  are  otherwise  circumstanced,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  such  has  always  been  the  case,  even  in  more  recent 
geological  times.  If  we  change  the  conditions  of  tho  two  polar  regions, 
a  difference  of  results  is  obtained  of  an  important  geological  character. 


» 
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Mr.  Darwin  has  skilfully  touched  upon  the  effects  which  woold  follair 

such  a  modification  of  conditions,  and  which  require  to  be  borne  id 
mind  in  rcBcarches  of  this  kind.* 

In  like  manner  any  elcTation  or  depression  of  a  considerable  area  of 
dry  land,  which  should  raise  parts  of  it  above,  or  lower  others,  now 
above,  beneath  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  would  produce  modifications  I 
in  the  transportal  of  mineral  matter  which  could  be  effected  by  ice.  If 
the  region  comprising  the  Alps  was  raised  3000  feet  above  its  present 
relative  level,  the  area  fitted  for  the  formation  of  glaciers  would  bo 
greatly  extended,  many  a  valley  would  be  filled  with  ice,  and  many  a 
mountain  would  contribute  its  glacier,  not  so  filled  or  contributing  at  the 
present  moment.  Blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rocks  would  be  ice- 
borne  over,  and  left  at  distances  from  the  main  range  not  now  attained ; 
and,  under  the  supposition  of  a  gradual  rise  of  land,  many  modifica- 
tions would  attend  the  change  in  the  perpetual  snow  line,  whence  the 
glaciers  for  the  time  took  their  rise.  Many  a  ravine  and  mountain 
aide  would  be  grooved  and  scratched,  not  now  touched  by  glaciers,  and 
huge  mosses  of  rock  be  accumulated  in  heaps  or  lines,  in  localities  where 
no  ice  now  transports  such  masses.   Assuming  a  depression  of  the  same 

*  He  tranBporta,  in  imagination,  porta  of  the  southern  region  to  a  carreBpondiDg 
latitude  in  the  north.  "On  this  euppoaition,"  he  observes,  "in  the  sontbem  pTOTineea 
of  France,  ma^ificeiit  foreita,  intnined  b;  arboresoent  grasBcs,  and  the  trees  loaded 
with  pantsitiaal  plants,  would  cover  the  Tace  of  the  couotrf .  la  the  Intilude  of  Mont 
Blanc,  bat  ou  an  island  as  far  eastward  aa  Central  Siberia,  tree-fema  and  porssitioal 
OrchideEB  would  thrive  Btnidet  the  thick  woods.  Even  as  far  north  as  Central  Denmark, 
hanuaing-birds  night  be  seen  flutteriog  about  delicate  Son-erB,  and  parrots  feeding 
amidst  Uie  evergreen  woodj,  with  which  the  moontainB  would  be  clothed  down  to  the 
WAter'B  edge."  Neverthcleaa,  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  (on);  removed  twice  as  far 
to  the  eastward)  would  present  en  iBlsod  "aloiDBt  whollj  covered  with  everlastiog 
snow,  and  having  each  bay  terminated  by  icc-cliffa,  ft-om  which  great  masses  jettrl; 
detached,  would  eometimes  bear  willi  tbem  fragments  of  rock.  This  island  would  onl; 
boast  of  one  Umd-bird.  a  little  grass,  and  moss;  jet,  in  the  same  ladlnde,  tlia  aea 
might  awarm  with  living  oreatnrea.  A  chain  of  mooalaina,  which  wa  will  coll  the  Cor- 
dillera, running  north  end  south  through  the  Alps  (but  having  an  altitude  much  in- 
ferior to  the  latter),  would  coianect  them  with  the  central  part  of  Denmark.  Along 
this  whole  line  oearlj  ever;  deep  sound  would  end  in  '  bold  and  astonishing  glaoiers.' 
In  the  Alps  theoselves  (with  their  attitude  reduced  b;  about  half),  we  should  find 
proofs  of  recent  elevations,  and  occBsionallj  terrible  earthquakes  would  causs  tneh 
masses  of  ice  to  be  precipitated  into  the  sea,  that  naves,  tearing  all  before  them,  would 
heap  together  onormouB  fragments,  and  pile  them  up  in  the  corner  of  the  valteji.  At 
other  times,  icebergs,  charged  with  no  inconsiderable  bloclis  of  granite,  would  be 
floated  f^om  the  flanks  of  Mant  Blanc,  and  then  stranded  in  the  outljing  islands  of  the 
Jura.  Who,  then,  will  den;  the  possibilit;  of  these  things  having  taken  plaoe  in 
Europe  during  a  former  period,  and  under  ciroamBtanees  linown  to  be  different  tnm 
(he  present,  when,  on  tnerel;  looking  to  the  other  hemisphere,  we  see  they  are  under 
the  daily  order  of  events  t"  Mr.  Darwin  then  ealU  attention  to  tbo  island  groBps, 
"dtDat«d  in  the  latitude  of  the  south  part  of  Xornay,  and  others  in  that  of  Ferroe, 
These,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  would  be  buried  under  snow,  and  surrounded  bj  walU 
of  iee,  so  that  scarcely  a  living  thing  of  any  kind  would  bo  supported  on  the  land." — 
Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  iii.  p.  291^ 
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'*I   va,  if  we  take  the  present  relative  levels  only  into  consideration,  the      ^^H 
•/    transport  of  glacier-borne   blocks   and   fragments   of  rock,  with   the       ^^B 
polishing,  grooving,  and  scratching  of  valleys  and  their  sides  by  the 
moving  ice,  wonH  be  limited  to  the  areas  now  occupied  by  glaciers, 
'Inly  allowing  for  their  extension  and  contraction  within  the  range  of 
ihe  present  cltmatal  condition. 

Thus,  by  the  elevation  and  depression  of  large  areas  of  dry  land  I 

very  varied  conditions  for  the  existence,  extension,  or  contraction  of  * 

^aciers,  with  their  geological  consequences,  may  arise  without  reference 
to  those  due  to  floating  ice,  excepting  such  as  could  be  formed  in  great 
lakes,  snch  aa  that  of  Geneva,  for  example,  where  effects  similar  to 
those  observed  in  northern  America  would  be  produced.  On  the  shores 
of  Bnch  lakes  coast  ice  would  be  formed,  inclosing  fragments  of  the-' 
rocks  and  shingles  of  beaches,  to  be  borne  away,  should  circumstancea 
permit,  if  raised  to  an  altitude  permitting  a  depreBsion  of  temperature*. 
nifficient  for  the  production  of  such  ice.  There  is  also  no  difficulty  in  ] 
imagining  conditions  under  which  glaciers  could  protrude  into  large .' 
fresh-water  lakes,  carrying  rock  fragments  with  them,  and  having  their 
extrenities  broken  off  and  floated  away  with  their  detrital  loads,  under 
proper  depths  of  water,  as  now  takes  place  in  the  sea  in  the  polar 
regions.  Such  masses  of  ice,  though  not  moved  onwards  by  streams  of 
ude  or  ocean  currents,  would  still  be  under  the  influence  of  the  winds, 
to  be  driven  to,  and  stranded  in  minor  depths,  where  the  ice  could 
melt,  and  leave  any  blocks  or  fragments  entangled  in  or  resting  upon 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  ice-borne  blocks  of  rock  upon^ 
lakes.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  called  attention  to  effects  which  ' 
voold  follow  the  lowering  of  lakes  in  regions  where  ice  could  be  formed^ 
of  Boffieient  thickness  and  importance  for  the  transportal  of  detritus."' 

When  the  depression  of  an  area  of  dry  land,  with  the  needful  modi- 
ficetions  of  surface,  in  climates  where  glaciers  had  been  formed,  is  such 
that  the  sea  enters  amid  the  valleys  in  which  these  streams  of  ice  oc- 
eorred,  the  change  may  or  may  not,  according  to  the  general  climatal 
conditions  produced,  affect  the  glaciers.  Should  tbe  change  in  the 
Dortheni  be  of  an  order  to  introduce  the  climate  of  the  southern  hemi- 
=rpliere,  it  has  been  above  seen  (p.  247),  the  cold  might  be  so  increased, 
■!-at  Alpine  glaciers  would  become  more  extended,  delivering  icebergs 
uio  enrrounding  seas,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  remarked  (note,  p. 
iiSS),  they  might  float  away,  and  he  stranded  on  the  Jura,  then  an 
Uand  range. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  these  alterations  of  level  as  slowly  pro- 
docedf  50  that  the  changes,  of  whatever  kind,  were  gradual,  causing  no 

*  "  Gm1ob7  of  Bmda  in  Enrope  and  the  Ural  HountalnB,"  vq\.  \.  ^ .  &&%. 
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sudden  alteration  of  conditions.  This,  however,  is  far  from  necessary 
in  geological  reasoning,  there  being  evidence  connected  not  only  with 
actoal  mountain  ranges,  but  also  with  many  a  district  wherein  the  rocks 
are  broken  and  contorted,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer,  with  every 
allowance  for  the  repeated  effects  resulting  from  the  multiplied  applica- 
tion of  minor  forces,  that  considerable  forces  had  often  been  somewhat 
suddenly  called  into  action.  The  waves  produced  during  the  disturbances 
of  the  land,  known  to  us  as  earthquakes,  and  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  are  sufficient  to  show  how,  in  that  mode  alone,  glaciers,  pro- 
truding into  the  sea,  or  great  lakes  of  fresh  water,  may  be  lifted  at 
their  ends,  and  their  fragments,  with  any  load  of  detritus  they  may 
sustain,  whirled  about  and  stranded  in  unusual  situations.  Greater 
waves  would  produce  greater  results,  and  when  we  unite  them  with 
land  suddenly  depressed  beneath  the  sea-level,  even  only  a  few  hundred 
feet,  in  such  regions  as  those  of  Victoria  Land  and  South  Georgia,  or 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  we  have  the  means  of  removing  ice,  and 
producing  a  complicated  mixture  of  blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rock 
of  great  geological  importance.  In  like  manner,  the  sudden  elevation 
of  land,  covered  by  snow  and  glaciers,  if  accompanied  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  through  fissures  then  formed,  or  by  the  increased  tempera- 
ture of  the  supporting  mineral  matter  from  the  protrusion  of  igneous 
rocks  among  it,  so  that  the  snow  and  ice  were  suddenly  and  in  part 
melted,  would  be  productive  of  no  slight  geological  effect,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  glaciers  of  the  land  so  acted  upon,  protruded,  or  nearly  so, 
into  the  sea. 

Huge  blocks  of  rock,  often  angular,  are  found  scattered  in  such  a 
manner  over  parts  of  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  again  in  part  of  South  America,  and  amid  and  around  mountainous 
regions,  such  as  the  Alps,  that,  comparing  their  mode  of  distribution 
with  that  now  known  to  be  taking  place  by  means  of  ice,  attention  has 
of  late  been  very  generally  given  to  this  explanation  of  their  mode  of 
occurrence.  The  masses  of  rock  so  found  are  commonly  termed  Erratic 
Blockdy  and  correct  observations  respecting  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  found  are  material  to  a  right  understanding,  particularly  as 
respects  the  northern  hemisphere,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  accumulated. 

As  there  are  occasionally  blocks  of  rocks  scattered  over  a  country, 
which  are  merely  portions  of  some  harder  beds,  interstratified  with 
more  yielding  substances^  or  are  the  remains  of  dykes  and  veins  of 
igneous  rocks,  the  continuity  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  which  may 
not  be  clear,  the  more  readily  disintegrated  rocks  having  been  removed 
by  the  effects  of  atmospheric  influences,  or  breaker  action  at  some  prior 
geological  time,  the  observer  has  in  some  districts  to  employ  much 
caution  as  respects  their  origin.    This  is  especially  needed  where  the 
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djkes  or  t^iu  of  the  igneooB  rocks  may  have  decomposed,  as  often 
h^ipenSf  in  an  irr^olar  manner,  bo  that  portions  of  the  more  unyield- 
ing, or  harder  parta,  are  scattered  abont,  vhile  traces  of  the  softer  are 
BOt  aaeily  found.  From  the  liabilitj  of  certain  igneous  rocks  to  de- 
cranpoBe  in  apheroidal  forms  (fig.  2,  p.  35,  and  fig.  7,  p.  40)  such  blocks 
win  sometimes  present  the  false  appearance  of  having  been  rounded  hj 
attritioD,  as  if  worn  .on  some  coast.     Let,  for  illustration,  a,  (,  be  a 

IlgvM. 


dyk«  of  greenstone,  liable  to  unequal  decomposition  in  different  parts, 
at  a  deeompoeed  in  spheroidal  portions,  then  during  the'  loss  of  general 
snrCace  npon  the  hUlside  e  f, .  the  harder  parts  of  the  disintegrated 
portion,  a  «,  might  fall  over  towards  «,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
roonded  boulders  of  greenstone  resting  npon  some  other  rock.  Again, 
on  ttie  other  side  of  the  hill,/^,  there  might  also  be  angular  fragments 
of  rock  h  A,  detached  from  the  harder  beds  above  them,  during  a  loss 
of  matter  from  an  old  surface, /£.  This  kind  of  precaution  has  fre- 
quently to  be  taken  in  granitic  regions,  the  blocks  of  granite  often  de- 
composing in  a  rounded  form,  so  as,  when  scattered  about  amid  bogs,  and 
mni^  disintegrated  rock,  to  present  the  appearance  of  boulders  rounded 
bysttritioiL 

This  disposition  to  decompose  in  spheroidal  forms  has  also  to  be  eome- 
timea  irell  considered  when  it  is  inferred  that  such  rocks,  even  when  the; 
an  trae  erratic  blocks,  have  been  rounded  by  attrition  before  they  were 
we-traosported.  A  block  of  granite,  for  example,  such  as  that  repre- 
sented beneath,  a,  (fig.  97,)  though  now  rounded,  may  have  been  trans- 


ported in  a  more  angolar  condition,  the  removal  of  the  angular  parts 
hanng  been  effected  by  decomposition,  froin  atmospheric  influences, 
■nee  it  oceapied  its  present  position.  In  this  manner,  rounded  blocks 
of  gruiite  may  be  scattered  down  a  mountain  side,  as  in  the  following 
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section  (fig.  98),  where  granite,  c,  rising  in  a  tor,  d^  above  certain  stra- 
tified deposits,  by  has  fallen  in  blocks,  down  the  slope,  a  large  rounded 
block  presenting  itself  at  a.    Although  it  may  have  so  happened  that 

ric.M. 


such  a  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about  by  the  motion  of  a  gla- 
cier, leaving  lateral  moraines  (other  fitting  conditions  obtaining),  or  by 
coast  ice  carrying  blocks  of  rock,  it  still  becomes  needful  to  ascertain 
that  such  are  not  blocks  fallen  from  the  heights,  and  simply  rounded 
by  decomposition,  which  a  careful  examination  of  the  granite  at  d,  would 
aid  in  showing. 

As  under  the  hypothesis  of  cold  having  once  prevailed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  greater  than  at  present,  much  of  the  land  then  submerged 
is  now  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  an  upward 
movement  of  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America 
inferred,  it  becomes  of  no  slight  interest  to  see  how  far  ice,  in  its  various 
modes  of  occurrence,  could  be  the  means  of  producing  the  distribution 
of  the  rock  fragments,  often  of  great  magnitude,  there  found.  Aganining 
the  submergence,  it  becomes  desirable  to  see  if  its  amount  can  be  ascer- 
tained. There  is  always  the  difficulty  of  knowing  how  much  p<Mrtions 
of  rock,  of  various  sizes,  may  have  been  rounded  and  left  on  coasts 
and  in  river  courses  over  the  older  accumulations,  anterior  to  this  sup- 
posed ice  or  glacial  period  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Giving  this^ 
however,  its  full  value,  we  should  expect,  as  the  land  rose  and  the  tem- 
perature became  gradually  elevated  to  that  which  we  now  find,  that, 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances,  glaciers  which  were  previously 
cut  off  by  the  sea,  floating  away  their  terminal  portions,  might  for  a 
time  become  more  extended  over  dry  land,  thrusting  forward  their  mo- 
raines further  than  formerly.  Thus  the  levels  at  which  the  remains  of 
true  terminal  moraines  could  be  found,  might  not  give  the  amount  of 
submergence  sought,  even  supposing  that  they  could  be  fairly  separated 
from  other  accumulations  of  rocks  which  they  may  more  or  less  resemble. 
Coast  accumulations  of  the  time,  if  they  could  be  traced,  would  be  more 
certain  guides. 

Still  assuming  a  gradual  disappearance  of  ice,  up  to  the  amount  now 
found  in  the  northern  regions,  and  consequently  the  entire  disappear- 
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Id  be  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  to  be  carried  to  more 

^t  situations  by  streams  of  tide  (in  tidal  seas),  or  sea  currents,  where  i^  .* 

\e  began  to  act.    The  same  with  the  other  portions  of  the  sea  bottom : 

;inent8  of  rock,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  thrown  down  from  por-  ^ 

\B  of  glaciers,  river  ice,  and  coast  ice,  as  they  floated  above,  and  gra- 

Ily  parted  with  theni,  rising  with  the  rest.    While  much  fine  sediment 

lid  be  separated  from  the  larger  detritus,  as  the  wind-wave  action 

une  more  and  more  felt,  so  that  much  of  this  sediment  might  be 

oved  from  amid  the  larger  detritus,  bringing  the  portions  of  the 

er  gradually  into  closer  contact,  it  would  be  when  the  sea  bottom 

le  within  the  action  of  the  breakers,  that  the  chief  modifications  of 

I  previous  sea  bottom  would  be  effected.     The  new  coasts  would  be 

■ted  to  the  conditions  arising  from  their  exposure  to  the  force  of 

breakers,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides,  where  these  were  felt,  and 

Mgnlar  fragments  which  had  reposed  quietly  at  the  bottom,  in  the 

iiier  above  noticed  (p.  285),  would  be  brought  within  the  action  of 

breakers,  to  be  rounded  by  attrition,  large  blocks  standing  out  as 

17  rocks  now  do  on  the  sesrcoasts.    While  previously  ice-borne  and 

ided  blocks  and  shingles  would  again  be  more  worn,  the  angular 

^nents  would  be  more  or  less  rounded  by  the  same  action,  according 

km  exposure  to  the  breakers.     Lines  of  beach  would  be  thrown  up 

be  usual  manner,  sandy  or  shingly  according  to  circumstances,  and 

tit  and  be  modified  by  atmospheric  influences  as  the  land  rose,  and 

drainage  of  the  old  sea  bottom  became  adjusted  to  its  various  levels 

inequalities  of  surface. 
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sea  bottom,  to  have  glacier  ice,  loaded  with  rock  fragments,  or  coast 
ice,  bearing  away  shingles,  bonlders,  and  also  angular  blocks  floated 
away  in  particular  directions,  dropping  their  mineral  burdens  in  lines, 
npon  that  bottom,  such  lines,  as  it  rose,  would  be  preserred  according 
to  circumstances.  However  separated  largo  blocks  might  be  by  any 
other  deposits  effected  during  their  gradual  accumulation,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  remove  the  finer  sediment  from  amopg  them,  so  that 
they  would  finally  present  the  aspect  of  lines,  often,  when  the  blocks 
were  very  thickly  thrown  down  from  the  ice,  forming  ridges.  Such 
ridges  would,  however,  be  acted  upon  by  breakers  during  the  rise  of  the 
land,  so  that  detritus  might  be  strewed  upon  them  in  the  manner  of 
beaches,  and  thus  a  complicated  arrangement  of  parts  be  produced. 

During  such  changes,  icebergs  derived  from  glaciers  would  float 
about  until  the  parent  glaciers  either  disappeared  or  became  separated 
from  the  sea,  and  the  coast  ice  formed  would  become  gradually  limited 
in  its  production  up  to  its  present  adjustment.  Various  new  modifica- 
tions would  arise  from  the  formation  of  coast  ice,  as  also  from  river  ice, 
as  the  drainage  of  the  old  land  found  its  way  amid  the  new  land,  with 
the  rain  and  spring  waters  of  the  latter,  to  the  sea.  Many  blocks  of 
rock  would  be  caught  up  on  the  coast,  and  be  transported  elsewhere,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  block  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Forchhammer  (p.  253),  and  rivers  flowing  in  certain  directions 
might  carry  back  blocks  of  rock  towards  their  parent  masses,  as  noticed 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison'*'  in  the  manner  that  blocks  are  now  moved 
northwards  by  the  Volkof  and  Msta. 

Under  the  hypothesis,  therefore,  of  lower  temperature  accompanied 
by  more  sea,  the  bottom  of  much  of  which  has  since  become  dry  land  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  observer  has  not  only  to  study  a  wide 
range  of  country  for  evidence  of  the  land  supposed  to  be  originally 
above  the  water,  variously  snow-clad,  and  furnishing  glaciers,  the  ter- 
minal parts  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  floated  away,  with  the  coast 
ice  and  extension  probably  of  ice  barriers,  but  also  the  modifications 
which  the  old  sea  bottom  has  undergone  in  its  rise  above  the  sea.  Thus 
he  would  often  have  to  separate,  and  duly  weigh,  much  evidence  which 
might,  at  first,  appear  somewhat  contradictory  as  to  erratic  blocks 
having  been  transported  by  land  ice  or  sea  ice — as  to  the  polishing, 
grooving,  and  scratching  of  subjacent  rocks  by  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  as  to  the  original  arrangement  and  rearrangement  of  manydetrital 
accumulations. 

It  may  be  instructive  for  the  observer  to  consider  the  effects  which 
would  follow  the  submergence  of  the  British  Islands,  and  of  an  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  France,  to  1000  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  seas  which 
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Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,"  toI.  i.  p.  665. 
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DotF  Burronnd  and  adjoio  them.  And  it  should  be  noticed  that  of  a 
:abmergence  to  this,  and  even  a.  larger  amount  at  a  comparatively 
ecent  geolo^cal  period,  there  would  appear  good  evidence.  A  glance 
t  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  99),  which  represents  the  land  that 


I 

Bd,  under  this  hypothesis,  be  above  water,  will  show  nnraeroua  islands 
St  Weta  variously  distributed.  The  largest  amount  of  dry  land  would 
<  found  in  Northern  Scotland,  and  be  divided  into  two  main  portions 
r  »  strait,  now  occupied  by  the  low  ground  and  lakes  between  the 
my  Frith,   and  Loch  Linnhe.     Off  these  principal  islands  there 


I 
J 
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would  be  many  minor  islets,  chiefly  on  the  south  and  southwest.  In 
Southern  Scotland  there  would  also  be  a  patch  of  dry  land,  of  some 
size,  and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  another ;  while  a  somewhat 
comparatively  large  island  would  extend,  in  a  north  and  south  directioB, 
from  Westmoreland  by  Yorkshire  into  Derbyshire.  In  Wales  there 
would  be  much  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  many  detached 
islets  there  and  in  some  parts  of  England ;  among  them  the  tops  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  which  now  at  a  distance  present  so  much  the  appearance 
of  an  island.*  In  Ireland  there  would  be  numerous  islets,  the  chief 
island  being  formed  by  the  Wicklow  Mountains  and  their  continuation. 
From  them,  to  the  westward,  many  islets  would  rise  above  the  sea.  As 
a  whole,  the  Irish  islets  would  be  principally  gathered  into  two  groups, 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south. 

Taking  this  submergence,  with  a  climate  resembling  that  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  South  Georgia,  so  that  such  islands  as  were  sufficiently 
high  were  snow-clad,  glaciers  would  descend  into  the  vaUeys,  even 
occasionally  reaching  the  sea,  their  terminal  portions  loaded  with  blocks 
and  fragments,  these  floated  off  by  the  ice,  and  strewed  over  the  bottoms 
of  the  neighbouring  seas  according  to  circumstances.  And  respecting 
the  heights  of  the  islands,  many  would  rise  to  sufficient  altitudes  for 
these  effects  to  be  produced,  Lugnaquilla  bemg  stiU  2089  feet  above 
the  sea,  Ben  Nevis  3373  feet,  Skiddaw  2022  feet,  and  Snowdon 
2571  feet.  If  to  this,  we  add  the  coast  ice,  with  its  effects  as  above 
noticed  (p.  251),  there  would  be  no  want  of  conditions  for  the  distribu- 
tion, by  means  of  ice,  of  blocks  of  rock  of  various  sizes  and  kinds,  and 
of  fragments  of  all  forms  over  the  area  now  presented  by  the  British 
Islands,  at  various  levels  beneath  that  corresponding  with  an  altitude 
of  1000  feet  above  the  present  sea  level.  While  this  was  being  accom- 
plished, the  formation  of  moraines,  and  the  polishing,  grooving,  and 
scratching  of  rocks,  through  the  instrumentality  of  glaciers,  would  be 
effected  above  that  level,  up  to  altitudes  where  glacier  action  of  that 
kind  could  be  then  felt.  At  the  sea  level,  and  at  such  depths  beneath 
it  as  its  influence  could  be  felt,  coast  ice  would  be  the  means  of  polish- 
ingy  grooving,  and  scratching  rocks  exposed  to  its  action;  icebergs 
would  ground,  producing  their  effects,  and  such  rivers  as  moved  rocks 
by  means  of  ice  would  add  their  ice-transported  detritus. 

A  submergence  of  the  British  Islands  to  1000  feet  beneath  the  pre- 
sent level — a  change  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  which,  how- 

*  A  study  of  the  MaWem  district  is  not  only  interesting  as  showing  how  long  the 
Malvern  Hills  retained  their  insular  character  during  the  emergence  of  the  Biitiih 
Islands  to  their  present  relatiye  level,  but  also  as  regards  the  island  state  of  the  same 
hills  at  a  far  more  remote  geological  period,  one  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
rocks  commonly  known  to  British  geologists  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  district  is  given  by  Professor  John  Phillips,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Surrey  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  11.  part  1. 
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ever  startling  it  may  be  to  those  unaccustomed  to  geological  investiga- 
tiona,  the  observer  will  soon  learn  to  consider  as  one  of  a  minor  kind, — 
oonld  scarcely  &dl  to  be  accompanied  with  a  submergence  of  various 
portioiui  of  Europe.  It  is  not  needful  to  infer  that  the  relative  change 
of  Isvd.  was  of  equal  amount  through  a  very  considerable  area.  It  may 
hare  been  greater  in  some  regions,  less  in  others ;  but  let  this  have 
been  as  it  may,  such  a  change  would  probably  bring  about  a  very  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  as  we  now  find  it. 
Among  other  modifications,  the  Scandinavian  regions  would  be  brought 
mider  conditions  by  which,  should  currents  permit,  blocks  and  fragments 
of  rocks,  and  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  could  be  borne  by  icebergs  or 
coast  ice,  and  be  distributed  over  the  bottoms  of  the  seas  then  on  the 
southwan}  of  them,  some  even  being  drifted  to  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  mingling  here  and  there  with  their  own  ice-distributed  detritus. 

In  such  changes,  not  only  has  the  observer  to  bear  in  mind  the  diffe- 
rent distribution  of  sea  and  land,  but  also  the  modification  of  tidal 
action  and  sea  currents  effected,  duly  giving  attention  to  the  probable 
extension  of  coast  ice,  even,  perhaps,  sometimes  amounting  to  great  icy 
barriars.  Though  some  value  would  have  to  be  attached  to  the  influ- 
eoee  of  the  outstanding  group  of  islands  and  islets  then  rising  above 
the  area  now  more  extensively  occupied  by  the  British  Islands,  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  would  roll  over  a  large  tract  now  forming  a  por- 
tion of  Northern  France,  with  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Northern 
Gennany,  and  an  extended  area  in  Russia.  The  conditions  producing 
the  action  of  tides  surrounding  the  British  Islands  being  changed, 
others  would  arise  suited  to  the  new  arrangement  of  land  and  sea,  and 
many  a  mass  of  ice  in  the  Scandinavian  regions,  so  long  as  it  rested  on 
sea  bottoms,  would  act  as  land  in  the  modification  of  tidal  streams  and 
sea  cnrrents. 

How  far  the  outlines  of  the  land  may  have  generally  resembled  the 
present  at  the  commencement  of  these  changes  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say^  since  many  modifications  have  been  produced  while  such  changes 
were  effected,  and  the  submergence  may  have  commenced  when  more 
land  was  above  the  sea  level  than  at  present,  somewhat  more  corre- 
sponding with  the  line  of  600  feet  now  beneath  the  sea,  around  the 
British  Islands,  as  in  the  plans,  fig.  65  (p.  114),  and  fig.  99  (p.  265). 
Taking,  however,  the  present  dbtribution  of  sea  and  land  as  a  guide, 
and  looking  chiefly  to  the  production  of  ice  (other  consequences  of  sub- 
merging and  emerging  land  being  reserved,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
subsequent  notice),  we  have  to  consider  an  increase  of  cold  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  decrease  of  dry  land,  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  height,  on 
the  part  still  above  water,  on  the  other.  For  convenience  we  may 
regard  these  changes  as  gradual,  the  modifications  arising  from  more 
rapid  change  being  readily  appreciated. 
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The  gradual  increase  of  cold  would  tend  to  lower  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  over  the  dry  land,  while  the  rate  of  its  descent  down  any  mooft- 
tain  range  would  depend  upon  the  rate  of  submergence  of  the  land. 
They  might  balance  each  other.  Should  the  rate  of  decrease  of  tempe- 
rature be  more  rapid  than  would  be  compensated  by  the  submergence, 
pre-existing  glaciers  would  increase  even  during  the  descent  of  the 
land,  and  new  glaciers  would  establish  themselves  elsewhere  under  the 
needful  conditions.  Assuming,  however,  the  continued  increase  of  cold, 
a  time  would  come,  even  if  the  pre-existing  glaciers  did  not  much 
increase  during  the  submergence  of  the  land,  when  those  formed  in 
Scandinavia  could  reach  the  sea,  as  now  in  Greenland,  distributing 
detritus  by  their  detached  portions,  bearing  rock  fragments  to  the  adja- 
cent seas.  This  migjit  also  have  been  the  case  with  the  portions  of  the 
British  Islands  then  above  water. 

Looking  to  other  portions  of  Europe  with  reference  to  this  submer- 
gence of  1000  feet,  or  thereabouts,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  the  cold  inferred  upon  the  glaciers  of  such  regions 
as  the  Alps,  and  the  establishment  of  new  glaciers  in  other  mountainous 
districts  where  the  needful  conditions  may  have  been  produced.  In  the 
Alps  the  glaciers  would  increase,  as  they  now  do,  under  the  influence 
of  certain  seasons,  but  instead  of  that  decrease  which  brings  them  back 
to  a  certain  state  from  a  modification  of  the  seasons  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  increase  would  continue,  an  extension  of  the  sea,  from  the 
Atlantic,  being' not  unfavourable  for  this  purpose,  independently  of  the 
greater  cold  produced.  Under  such  circumstances,  glacier-borne  blocks 
and  other  rock  fragments,  which  would  have  been  left  in  many  a 
locality,  or  carried  forward  to  the  terminal  moraines,  would  continue  to 
advance  with  the  augmented  length  and  volume  of  the  glaciers,  until 
they  were  finally  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  conditions  afifecting 
the  extent  of  the  glaciers  themselves.  If  the  observer  will  study  the 
occurrence  of  existing  glaciers  upon  maps  or  models  of  the  Alps  and 
adjoining  districts,*  he  will  perceive  that  the  outward  courses  of  exist- 
ing glaciers  would  be  greatly  extended,  while  many  a  new  glacier  would 
contribute  its  ice  to  the  general  mass,  sometimes  carrying  its  own 
moraines,  and  at  others  modifying  the  courses  of  the  main  streams  of 
ice  into  which  it  might  merge.  With  a  change  of  temperature  and  of 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  which  should  bring  down  the  altitude  of 
the  present  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  to  that  of  Chiloe  (between 
40°  to  43°  S.,  the  Alps  being  between  42°  and  47°  N.),  it  would  descend 
about  2500  feet,  and  with  it  the  n^v^  of  the  glaciers.     This  descent  of 

*  The  map  accompanying  Trayels  in  the  Alps  of  Sayoj,  &o.,  by  Professor  James 
Forbes,  upon  which  the  glaciers  of  the  districts  yisited  are  very  careAiUy  entered,  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  more  espeoiaUy  with  reference  to  the  inferred 
extension  of  glaciers  down  the  yalley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Jora. 
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fle  snow-line  being  supposed  gradual,  the  glaciers  would  advance  as 
padoally,  and  the  blocks  derived  from  the  present  interior  portions  of 
ie  Alps  would  be  moved  onwards  in  front. "*"    Let,  in  the  following  sec- 

*  B^garding  the  extension  of  Alpine  glaciers  from  increased  cold,  oontinned  through 
Mrtaitt  amount  of  geological  time,  the  slopes  oTer  which  they  may  be  inferred  to  haye 
med  reqidre  attention,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  effects  which  would  arise 
iWi  t]i«  BQpposad  greatly  increased  Tolume  of  many  glaciers.  As  connected  with  this 
Ajmif  M.  EUe  de  Beaumont  has  giyen  (Note  sur  les  pentes  de  la  limite  sup^rieure  de 
isone  enmtique,  &o.,  Annales  des  Sciences  G^ologiques,  1842)  the  following  table  for 
ke  upper  limit  of  the  erratic  block  lone  of  the  yalley  of  the  lUione,  &c. : — 


LOCAIRXIS. 


Qrimsel     ........ 

Aemen 

Aemen »    .    . 

Brieg 

Brieg 

Martigny 

Great  St.  Bernard   .... 
P!an-y-beuf   ...... 

Flan-y-beuf 

Martigny 

Mardgny 

Months 

Montlgny 

Bflmisse 

Mimisae     . 

Genera 

Martigny 

Playan 

Martigny   ....... 

Chaaseron 

Playau 

Chaaseron 

Plan-y-beuf 

Chaaseron 

Great  St  Bernard  .... 

Chaaseron 

Grimsel 

Martigny 

Grimsel 

Playan 

Grimsel 

Chmsseron 

Aemen 

Playau 

N^T<  of  the  Ober  Aer  .    .    .     .  l 

Grimsel I 

Lerel  of  the  Boches  Moutonn^es  J 

Grimsel ^ 

Bronig / 


Diitaaoei. 


Metrea. 
26,000 

10,000 

80,000 

16,000 

18,000 

18,000 

44,000 

49,000 

44,000 

92,000 

49,000 

110,000 

125,000 

121,000 

166,000 

213,000 

140,000 

18,600 

29,000 


DifferenoM 

in  the  Height 

of  the  two 

LoeaUUee. 


Metres. 
487 

298 

70' 

781 

819 

298 

426 

686 

228 

400 

172 

719 

1,460 

860 

1,078 

1,260 

691 

624 

1,087 


Inelination. 


1«  6^  67^' 

1  2  66 

0  8      1 

2  47  24 

1  0  66 
0  66  67 
0  88  12 
0  41  2 
0  17  48 
0  14  66 
0  12  4 
0  22  28 
0  89  62 
0  24  9 
0  22  27 
0  20  10 
0  14   8 

2  88  46 

2  2  6^ 


M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks  that  he  does  not  know  in  the  Alps  any  glacier  which 
through  any  considerable  extent,  such  as  a  league,  with  a  slope  much  less 


haaSo. 
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tion,  (fig.  100)  a,  5,  be  the  lerel  of  perpetual  snow,  in  a  range  of  moniH 
tains  amid  which  glaciers  are  formed,  d^  the  extension  of  one  of  these 

ng>ioo. 


glaciers  under  any  given,  yet  needful,  conditions;  c  and/,  mountains, 
just  beneath  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  If  now  the  conditions  so 
change  that  jr,  h  becomes  the  perpetual  snow-line,  those  for  the  produc- 
tion of  glaciers  continuing,  the  supply  of  the  original  glacier  will  take 
place  at  a  lower  level,  while  the  ice  which  only  extended  to  (2,  would  be 
forced  onward,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary,  however  tempo- 
rary, increase  of  a  glacier  may  be  effected.  With  it  any  collection  of 
blocks,  thrust  forward  in  the  usual  manner  to  k,  would  be  moved 
onward,  with  the  ice,  to  7,  and  possibly  to  m,  the  proper  conditions 
prevailing.  With  such  increase  a  collateral  glacier  might  come  in  from 
a  valley  o,  between  n  and  c,  perhaps  the  extension  of  a  small  glacier 
previously  formed  at  j?,  or  altogether  new ;  and  thus  blocks  and  gladers 
may  descend  against  the  extension  of  the  main  glacier  to  m.  The  face 
of  the  Alps,  as  regards  snow  and  ice,  would  be  most  materially  changed 
by  a  descent  of  the  snow-line,  so  as  to  be  of  about  the  same  altitude  as 
that  of  Ghiloe,  and  a  further  decrease  of  temperature  would  necessarily 
still  further  extend  the  glaciers.  The  observer  is  thus  required  to 
weigh  well  the  consequences  of  a  diminished  general  temperature  in  the 
northern  regions,  not  only  as  regards  the  establishment  of  snows  and 
ice  upon,  and  around  portions  of  lands  now  free  from  them,  except 
during  winter,  but  also  the  extension  of  pre-existing  glaciers  at  the 
same  period. 

Assuming  a  depression  of  this  kind,  the  observer  has  to  take  into 
consideration  the  rise  of  the  sea  bottom  to  the  present  European  levels 
of  sea  and  land,  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  general  temperatore  to 
that  now  found.  As  the  land  rose  beaches  would  be  left  in  various 
situations,  showing  the  different  alterations  of  the  relative  levels  of  sea 
and  land.  Should  considerable  pauses  in  the  elevation  of  the  land  have 
taken  place,  these  would  be  marked  by  lines  of  cliff,  where  the  rocks 
could  be  sufficiently  worn  by  the  breakers.  The  production  of  coast 
ice  would  gradually  become  less,  so  that  its  formation  would  cease  in 
the  southern  lands,  and  the  glaciers  generally  would  decrease,  leaving 
their  lines  of  moraines,  and  many  angular  blocks  of  rock,  perched  on 
the  sides  of  mountains,  as  in  the  following  sketch  (a,  i,  fig.  101),  at 
altitudes  corresponding  with  the  volumes  of  their  transporting  glaciers 
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■t  liie  periods  of  their  chief  extension  down  valleys,  where  only  a  rem- 
nant of  gncli  glaciers  may  be  now  left  at  their  higher  extremitieB,  op 
even,  as  in  the  British  Islands,  no  portion  of  one  may  remain. 


The  land  continiung  to  rise,  not  only  would  the  previous  sea  bottom, 
with  its  varied  accumulations  (in  some  of  which  the  remains  of  animal 
life  would  be  entombed,  often  in  regular  beds  of  sand,  eilt,  and  mud), 
be  brought  within  the  destrnctive  influence  of  the  breakers,  as  above 
noticed  (p.  263),  but  rivers  also  would  begin  to  flow  amid  the  old  sea 
bottom.  According  to  circumstances,  such  rivers  would  present  varied 
duract^rs,  and  some  would  carry  forward  ice-borne  detritus  to  the  sea, 
or  leave  it  on  their  courses,  aa  it  might  happen,  until  only  certain  of 
diein,  those  now  possessing  the  needful  conditions,  so  transported  mineral 


Vrom  the  interest  which  has  been  excited  respecting  the  transportal 
ofsmtic  blocks,  many  of  great  volume,  by  means  of  ice,  a  mass  of  in- 
fimation  has  been  collected,  rendering  the  submergence  of  a  large 
portioo  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
liderable  depression  of  temperature,  extremely  probable.  The  effects 
ftT  flofttang  ice  have  for  a  long  time  engaged  attention.  Professor  Wrede, 
vt  Berlin,  would  appear  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  account  for  the 
cmUie  blocks  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  by  means  of  floating  ice,  there 
having  subsequently  been  a  change  of  level  in  that  region,  by  which 
tbe  sea  bottom  became  di'y  land.*     Sir  James  Hall  also  long  since  re- 

■  OaogtuMtical  Itesearcbea  relatiye  to  tlie  countries  oa  lbs  Bultic,  Bail  piirtiaalarlj  to 
ft*  Lou  Land*  nt  tbe  Moutb  ot  the  Oder,  with  ObseriDtions  on  the  graUual  Ciiange  of 
tb*  Lnel  «t  the  Boa  in  the  Noclhero  Hemisphere,  and  its  pLjBical  causes,  as  quoted  bj 
D«  Loo,  Oiological  Travels,  1810.  Professur  Wrcde  sup po Bed  a  alow  change  in  the 
eutre  of  gT«ri(y  of  the  earth,  so  thai  the  waters  relreated  from  the  northeru  hi 
»pher«,  leaving  the  sea  bottom  dry,  with  the  ice-borne  blocks  of  rock  upon  it.  He  cal. 
cnlatwl  the  Ice  needed  to  float  an  erratic  block,  eatimnled  to  veigb  4'90,00(1  \bft. 
ring  ■!  tha  raoatb  of  the  Oder. 
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ferred  to  floating  ice,  combined  with  earthquake  wayes,  as  a  means  of 
transporting  erratic  blocks  ;*  and  its  aid,  nnder  various  conditions,  has 
been  sought  in  explanation  of  the  transportal  of  large  and  often  angular 
blocks  of  rock  from  their  parent  masses  to  considerable  distances. 
Though  Prof.  Plajfair  long  since  (1802)  pointed  out  glaciers  as  having 
been  the  means  of  carrying  erratic  blocks, f  even  (in  1806)  inferring 
that  those  on  the  Jura  may  have  been  transported  by  the  extension  of 
ancient  Alpine  glaciers  to  that  range  of  mountains,  the  subject  engaged 
no  great  attention  for  some  time.  M.  Yenetz  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who,  having  had  occasion  to  study  glacier  movements,  subsequently 
(1821)  took  the  same  view  ;^  one  adopted  afterwards  (1835)  by  M.  de 
Gharpentier,§  and  further  extended  (in  1887)  by  M.  Agassiz.||  The 
subject  then  attracted  more  general  interest,  especially  from  the  writings 
of  M.  de  Gharpentier^  and  M.  Agassiz,"*"*  and  the  consideration  of  the 
effects  produced  by  existing  glaciers  and  floating  ice,  with  the  proba- 
bility of  a  colder  state  than  at  present  of  the  northern  portions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  now  form 
one  of  the  usual  objects  of  geological  investigation. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  long  since  called  attention  to  the  distribution  of 
blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rock  over  the  sea  bottom  by  means  of 
icebergs,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  such  detritus  would  be  found 
scattered  overvariouslevels,  if  this  sea  bottom  were  upraised  and  formed 
dry  land.ft  Subsequently  (in  1840)  after  noticing  the  action  of  drift 
ice,  charged  with  mud,  and  blocks  of  rocks,  he  pointed  out  the  manner 
in  which  the  floating  ice  may,  by  grounding  upon  coasts  or  banks,  so 
squeeze  the  upper  layers  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  that  contorted 
masses  of  these  layers  may  repose  upon  undisturbed  and  horizontal  beds 

*  «  On  the  Reyolutions  of  the  Earth's  Surface"  (1812),  Transactions  of  the  Bojal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  yol.  yii.  p.  157.  After  noticing  the  remoTal  of  a  block  of  rook 
four  or  fiye  feet  in  diameter,  being  a  boundary  mark  between  two  estates  on  the  shore  of 
the  Murray  Frith,  by  the  tide,  while  encased  in  ice,  for  90  yards,  and  also  the  megni- 
tude  and  effects  of  earthquakes,  he  asks,  respecting  the  erratic  blocks  of  Northern 
Europe,  if  both  combined  would  not  produce  the  effects  required,  **  the  natarel  place 
of  these  blocks  being  coyered  perfectly  with  ice,  in  the  state  best  calculated  for  Ailfil- 
ling  the  office  here  assigned  it,"  p.  157.  He  inferred  that  in  the  Alps  similar  waves, 
assuming  the  fitting  conditions,  would  wash  off  portions  of  glaciers  wHh  their  load  of 
blocks. 

t  Playfair,  « Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,"  2  849. 

X  Yenetz,  "  Biblioth^que  Uniyerselle  de  Gendyo,"  torn,  xxi.,  p.  77,  and  **  Denkeohriften 
der  Schweizerischen  Gesellschaft ;"  1  Band,  Zurich,  1888. 

2  De  Charpentier,  Notice  sur  le  cause  probable  dn  Transport  des  Blocs  Erratiques 
de  la  Suisse,  "  Annales  des  Mines,"  8me  Series,  tom.  yiii.,  1885. 

II  Agassiz,  **  Address  before  the  Helyetic  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Nenchatel," 
1837. 

^  <<Essai  sur  les  Glaciers  et  sur  le  Terrain  Erratique  du  Bassin  du  Rhone,"  Lau- 
sanne, 1841. 

**  "Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,"  1840. 

tt  "Principles  of  Geology,"  1882. 
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beneath.*  It  was,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  to  this  country 
by  M.  Agassis,  in  1840,  and  upon  the  extension  of  his  views  respecting 
glaoiers  to  the  British  Islands,  f  that  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  in 
them  has  attracted  attention.  Numerous  facts  have  since  been  adduced 
in  support  of  this  opinion  by  Dr.  Buckland,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Pro- 
fessor James  Forbes,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others.^     The  amount  of  sub- 

*  la  s  oommnnication  on  the  Boulder  Formation  or  Drift,  and  associated  fresh-water 
dspoaitiy  composing  the  mud  cliffs  of  Eastern  Norfolk,  **  Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Soeietj  of  London"  (January,  1840),  yoI.  liL,  wherein  the  contortions  obserred  on  that 
floaat  are  thus  explained. 

f  Id  the  *<  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  docietj  of  London,"  yoL  iii.  p.  828  (1840), 
IL  Agassis  has  giyen  a  summary  respecting  his  views  of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers 
in  tha  British  Islands.  Ben  Neyis,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  Grampians  in 
Sontiheni  Scotland,  are  considered  by  him  as  the  great  centres  of  dispersion  of  erratic 
Uocks  bj  glacier  ice  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain.  He  pointed  out  the  mountains  of 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Wales,  as  weU  as  those  of  Ayrshire, 
ABtrim,  Wicklow,  and  the  West  of  Ireland,  as  also  centres  of  dispersion,  "  each  district 
haring  its  peculiar  debris,  traceable  in  many  instances  to  the  parent  rock,  at  the  head 
of  the  Talleys.  Hence,"  observes  M.  Agassiz,  **  it  is  plain  the  cause  of  the  transport 
■ost  be  sought  for  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  not  from  a  point  without 
the  district."  The  Swedish  blocks  on  the  coast  of  England  do  not,  he  conceiyes,  oon- 
traffiet  this  posiUon,  as  he  adopts  the  opinion  that  they  may  have  been  transported  by 
ioating  ioe,  p.  829.  He  considered  that  the  best  example  of  glacier  striated  rocks  in 
Hmtlswd  is  to  be  seen  at  Ballahulish. 

)  Dr.  Buckland  {**  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"  toI.  iii.  p.  882, 
1840),  in  Ins  paper  <*  On  the  Eyidences  of  Glaciers  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
Iiady"  points  out  localities  which  he  infers  show  the  remains  of  moraines  near  Dum- 
tdm^  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  Forfarshire,  at  Taymouth,  Glen  Cofield,  and  near  Callender, 
vith  eTidences  of  ancient  glaciers  on  Schiehallion,  in  and  near  Strath  Earn,  and  near 
Cemrie ;  and  of  glacial  action  at  Stirling  and  Edinburgh.  He  also  mentions  moraines 
ia  Sforthumberland,  the  eyidence  of  ancient  glaciers  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
sad  the  dispersion  of  Shap  Fell  granite  by  ice. 

Ia  hia  address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  as  its  President,  in  February, 
1841p  Dr.  Buckland  gaye  a  condensed  statement  of  the  progress  of  inyestigations  on 
ddf  aabject  during  the  preceding  year,  one  in  which  the  **  Glacial  Theory,"  was  so 
■neh  considered. 

Dr.  Buckland  subsequently,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Glacia-Dilurial  Phenomena  in 
SMnrdonia,  and  the  a<yacent  parts  of  North  Wales  (December,  1841),  «  Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  Society,"  yol.  iii.  p.  570,  described  the  rounded  and  polished  surfaces, 
iftett  accompanied  by  grooyes  and  scratches,  attributed  to  glacier  action,  in  the  yalleys 
of  Conway,  of  the  Llugwy,  of  the  Ogwyn,  of  the  Sciant,  and  of  Llanberis,  of  Gwyrfain 
or  Forrhjd,  of  the  Nautel  or  Lyfni,  and  of  the  Gwynant. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  paper  '*0n  the  Geological  Evidence  of  the  former  existence 
of  Glaciers  in  Forfarshire,"  stated  that,  though  for  several  years  he  had  attributed  the 
traasporial  of  erratic  blocks,  and  the  curvature  and  contortions  of  the  incoherent  strata 
of  grarel  and  clay,  resting  upon  the  unstratified  till,  to  drifting  ice,  he  had  found  diffi- 
culty in  thus  accounting  for  certain  other  facts  connected  with  the  subject,  until  Pro- 
ftssor  Agassis  extended  his  glacial  theory  to  Scotland.  After  a  description  of  various 
lunor  districts.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes,  *' that  it  is  in  South  Georgia,  Kerguelen's 
Land,  and  Sandwich  Land,  we  must  look  for  the  nearest  approach  to  the  state  of  things 
vhich  must  have  existed  in  Scotland  during  the  glacial  epoch." 

Professor  James  Forbes,  in  his  **  Notes  on  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  the 

18 
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mergence  at  this  period  has  been  variously  estimated.  Mr.  Darwin 
infers,  from  a  large  greenstone  boulder  on  Ashley  Heathy  Staffordshire, 
at  803  feet  above  the  sea,  and  apparently  derived  from  Wales,  a  con- 
siderable depression  of  England  beneath  the  sea,  and  that  Scotland, 
from  other  data,  must  have  been  submerged  1,300  feet.'*'  Looking  at 
the  heights  to  which  gravels  extend  in  Wales,  often  apparently  the* 

Cnohollen  Hills,  in  Skje,  and  the  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  which  they  present,"  (Edin- 
burgh New  Philosophical  Jonmal,  1846,  yoI.  xl.  p.  76),  points  out  groorings  and 
soratchings  npon  polished  rocks  of  a  marked  kind.  He  obsenres,  respecting  the  Tall^ 
of  Coruisk,  that  "  the  surfaces  of  hjpersthene,  thus  planed  or  eyened,  present  sjstems 
of  grooTCs  exactly  similar  to  those  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  action  of  glaciers  on  rab- 
jacent  rocks,  and  as  eyidence  of  glaciers  in  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Jura,  where  thej  are 
now  wanting.  These  grooyes  or  striae  are  as  well  marked,  as  continuous,  and  as 
stiietlj  parallel  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  shown  to  be  the  necessary  course  of  a 
tenadons  mass  of  ice  urged  by  grayity  down  a  yalley,  as  anywhere  in  the  Alps.  They 
occur  in  high  yertioal  cliffs,  as  near  the  Fisseyache ;  they  rise  against  opposing  promon- 
tories, as  in  the  Valley  of  Hasli ;  they  make  deep  channels  or  flutings  in  the  trough  ai 
the  yaUey,  as  at  Pont  Pelissler,  near  Chamouni ;  and  as  at  Fee,  in  the  Valley  of  Saas. 
At  the  same  time  these  appearances  haye  a  superior  limit,  aboye  which  the  eraggy 
angular  forms  are  almost  ezdusiyely  seen,  where  the  phenomena  of  wearing  and 
grooying  entirely  disappear.  In  short,"  adds  Professor  Forbes,  *<  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  find  in  the  Alps,  or  elsewhere,  these  phenomena  (except  only  the  high 
polish  which  the  rooks  here  do  not  admit  of)  in  greater  perfection  than  in  the  VaUey 
of  Coruisk."    Other  eyidence  of  the  like  kind  is  also  adduced. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  ancient  Glaciers  of  Caer- 
naryonshire,  and  on  the  Boulders  transported  by  floating  Ice,"  (Philosophical  Magasine, 
1842,  yol.  xxL  p.  180,)  after  mentioning  the  labours  of  Dr.  Buokland,  on  the  same 
county,  and  that  Mr.  Trimmer  had  first  noticed  (Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society, 
yol.  i.  p.  882,  1831)  the  scoring  and  scratching  of  rocks  in  North  Wales,  addae« 
additional  eyidence  of  glacial  action  in  that  district  He  obseryes  that,  ''within  the 
central  yalleys  of  Snowdonia,  the  boulders  appear  to  belong  entirely  to  the  rocks  of  the 
country.  May  we  not  conjecture,"  he  continues,  "that  the  icebergs,  grating  oyer 
the  surface,  and  being  lifted  up  and  down  with  the  tides,  shattered  and  pounded  the 
soft  slate  rocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  seem  to  haye  contorted  the  sedi- 
mentary beds  of  the  east  coast  of  England  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Lyell),  and  of  Tierra 
delFuego?"  ....  "  The  drifting  to  and  fro  and  grinding  of  numerous  icebergs  during 
long  periods  near  successiye  uprising  coast  lines,  the  bottom  being  often  stirred  up, 
and  fragments  of  rocks  dropped  on  it,  will  account  for  the  sloping  planes  of  unstrati- 
fied  Ull,  occasionally  associated  with  beds  of  sand  and  grayel,  which  fHnge  to  the 
west  and  north  the  great  Caemaryonshire  mountains."  Mr.  Darwin  fbrther  remarks 
(p.  186),  as  not  "probable,  from  the  low  leyel  of  the  chalk  formation  in  Great  BritaiB, 
that  rounded  chalk  flints  could  often  haye  fallen  on  the  surface  of  glaciers,  eyen  in  the 
coldest  times.  I  infer,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "that  such  pebbles  were  probably 
inclosed  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  on  the  ancient  sea-coasts.  We  haye,  howerer, 
the  clearest  proofs  of  the  existence  of  glaciers  in  this  country,  and  it  appears  that, 
when  the  land  stood  at  a  lower  leyel,  some  of  the  glaciers,  as  in  Nant  Francon,  reached 
the  sea,  where  icebergs  charged  with  fragments  would  occasionally  be  found.  By  this 
means  we  may  suppose  the  great  angular  blocks  of  Welsh  rocks,  scattered  oyer  the 
central  counties  of  England,  were  transported."  The  deposits  of  this  date  in  Ireland 
haye  occupied  the  attention  of  seyeral  geologists,  among  whom  may  be  menUoned  Bfr. 
Weayer,  Mr.  Griffith,  Colonel  Portlock,  Mr.  Trimmer,  Professor  Oldham,  Mr.  Bryce, 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Scouler. 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  1842,  yol.  xxi.  p.  186. 
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FemainB  of  masses  of  coast  sliingles  and  sand,  a  like,  if  not  a  greater 
depression  beneath  tlie  present  sea  level  would  be  there  required.  In 
Ireland,  we  find  large  blocks  of  granite  sometimes  perched  on  the 
heights,  amid  grooves  and  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the.  rocks  beneath, 
at  altitudes  of  1000  feet  and  more.  In  some  cases,  we  almost  seem  to 
hare  before  us  a  portion  of  the  very  blocks  which  scratched  and  scored 
the  subjacent  rock-surfaces.  "*" 

Erratic  blocks,  occasionally  of  considerable  magnitude,  are  found, 
in  some  localities,  at  various  elevations  above  rocks  of  their  kind,  and 
firom  which  they  are  considered  to  have  been  detached.  Although  it 
is  obvious  that  each  fragment  so  detached  has  deprived  the  mass  of 
rock  whence  it  has  been  derived,  of  so  much  of  its  volume,  and  perhaps 
also  of  its  height,  as  regards  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  and  conse- 
quently that  if  multitudes  have  been  thus  detached,  previous  heights, 
composed  of  such  rocks,  may  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  loss  thus 
sustained,  there  are  instances  where  it  would  not  appear  a  sufficient 
explanation  to  infer  that  a  transport  of  erratic  blocks  had  been  effected 
by  ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  higher  portions  of  the  parent  rock 
floated  away  at  the  required  levels,  the  remaining  lower  portions  were 
denuded,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  the  land  emerged.  To  account  for 
such  instances,  Mr.  Darwin  considers  that  we  should  regard  the  probable 
effects  of  submerging  land,  where  coast  ice  could  be  formed,  upon 
blocks  of  rock  which  may  have  been  ice-transported  to  its  shores.  He 
points  out  that  erratic  blocks  and  other  portions  of  the  beaches  of  such 
ihores  might  gradually  be  raised  as  the  land  became  submerged,  so 
that  finally  coast  detritus,  including  the  blocks  of  rocks  ice-transported 
from  various  distances,  would  be  elevated  to  heights  above  that  at 
which  it  was  accumulated  or  stranded.  Blocks,  with  other  coast  frag- 
ments and  shingle,  would  thus,  when  the  land  again  emerged  from 
beneath  the  sea,  be  found  raised  above  the  level  at  which  the  remains 
of  their  parent  rocks  are  now  found.f 

*  Although  in  seyeral  parts  of  Ireland  the  facts  relating  to  the  transport  of  erratic 
Uocks  eaa  be  weU  studied,  and  the  altitudes  at  which  they  and  the  smoothing  and 
of  surface  rocks  are  found  well  obseryed,  there  are  few  places  where  the 
be  seen  in  greater  perfecUon  than  the  beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Glengari£f, 
itj  Cork.  The  scoring  and  rounding  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  yallej  from 
ik%  lower  part  of  the  demesne  of  Glengariff  to  Bantry  Bay  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attentire  study. 

f  Darwin,  '*0n  the  Transportal  of  Erratic  Boulders  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher 
LereL*' — Joumal  of  the  Geological  Society,  1849,  toI.  t.  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  that 
the  fraipnents  of  rock,  *'Arom  being  repeatedly  caught  in  the  ice  and  stranded  with 
liolcaeey  and  firom  being  erery  summer  exposed  to  common  littoral  action,  will  gene- 
raUj  be  much  worn;  and  firom  being  driyen  oyer  rocky  shoals,  probably  often  scored. 
From  the  ice  not  being  thick,  they  will,  if  not  drifted  out  to  sea,  be  landed  in  shallow 
places,  and  f^om  the  packing  of  the  ice,  be  sometimes  driyen  high  up  the  beach,  or 
rren  left  perched  on  ledges  of  rock.*' 
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Respecting  the  erratic  blocks  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  adjoimi^ 
cotintries,  a  large  mass  of  information  has  been  collected.*  The  main 
fact  of  the  blocks  and  associated  minor  detritus  having  been  trauis- 
ported  from  the  higher  Alpine  mountains  outwards  on  both  sides  thtf 
main  ranges,  showing  that  the  cause  of  their  dispersion  had  been  in  the 
Alps  themselves,  forms  the  base  of  the  chief  modern  hypotheses  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  whether  the  sudden  melting  of  snows  and 
glaciers  by  the  heat  and  vapours  accompanying  the  last  elevation  ex- 
perienced in  these  mountains,t  the  former  great  extension  of  Alpine 
glaciers,  or  the  latter  combined  with  a  considerable  submergence  of 
land,  so  that  the  sea  entered  many  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  coast  ice 
being  possibly  also  produced. 

Yon  Buch,  De  Luc,  Escher,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  other  geologists, 
long  since  pointed  out  that,  from  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  Alpine 
erratic  blocks,  the  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  existed  prior  to  their  dis- 
persion, and  much  observation  has  been  directed  to  the  sources  whenoe 
particular  kinds  of  blocks  have  been  derived.^  The  magnitude  of  the 
blocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  in  connexion  with  the  distances  thej 

*  A  Tftluable  siunmary  of  the  labours  of  geologists  on  this  subjeot  will  be  found  ia 
the  '<Hi8toire  des  Progr^s  de  la  G^ologie,  de  1834  a  1845,"  torn.  iL  ohap.  6,  by  the 
Yicomte  d*Arohiao.  impended  to  it  is  a  list  of  the  publications,  which  may  adTtii- 
tageouslj  be  consulted. 

f  As  regards  the  transportal  of  bloolu  of  rock  by  the  sudden  melting  of  snow  fh« 
the  escape  of  gases  rising  through  fissures  during  the  eleyation  of  mountain  chaioB,  tk* 
observer  will  find  the  subject  carefully  treated  in  the  **Note  relatiye  a  Tune  dee  caoMi 
pr^sumables  des  ph^nom^nes  erratiques,"  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  (Bulletin  de  la  8odAi6 
G^ologique  de  France,  t.  iy.  p.  1334, 1847).  On  the  supposed  heat  of  the*  gases  re- 
quired for  the  melting  of  the  snow,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks,  after  noticing  ma^y 
circumstances  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  '*it  is  unnecessary  to  attribute  to  the  gaseous 
current,  considered  to  have  been  disengaged  from  fissures  in  the  ground,  a  temperature 
higher  than  that  needed  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure.    Little  would  be  gained 

by  giving  this  current  a  very  hig^  temperature." "  The  hypothesis  which 

admits  the  erratic  thaw  to  have  been  produced  by  vapours  of  moderate  temperature, 
appears  to  me,"  he  continues,  **  also  that  according  to  which  nature  would  have  worked 
with  the  minimum  loss  of  heat." 

X  With  reference  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone,  as  also  to  the  kinds  of  rocks  so  distributed,  M.  Guyot  has  remarked  (Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  des  Sciences  de  Neuchatel,  1846,  Archives  de  Geneve,  Sept,  1847) : — 

1.  That  a  kind  of  rock  which  is  abundant  in  one  part  of  the  basin,  is  rare,  or  absent, 
in  another. 

2.  That  the  blocks  of  different  kinds,  commencing  with  the  locality  of  their  origin, 
form  parallel  series,  preserved  in  the  plain;  blocks  of  the  right  side  of  the  vaU^ 
keeping  to  the  right,  of  the  left  side  to  the  left,  while  those  of  the  centre  preaerre 
their  central  position. 

8.  That  groups  composed  of  a  single  kind  of  rock,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  are 
here  and  there  found  in  the  midst  of  various  rocks. 

These  views  M.  Guyot  considers  as  borne  out  by  numerous  facts,  and  he  infers  that 
the  blocks  have  been  distributed  by  glaciers  in  the  manner  in  which  similar  blocks 
now  are  by  the  moraines  of  actual  Alpine  glaciers.  He  states  that  similar  facts  are 
observable  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rheuss  and  Rhine. 
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most  have  travelled  from  their  parent  rocks,  has  also  long  engaged 
ttteDtioQ.  The  I'ierre  d  Sot,  above  Neuchatel,  and  represented  be- 
neath (Eg-  102),*  affords  a  good  example  of  an  erratic  block,  perched 
on  the  side  of  the  Jura,  far  distant  from  its  source.     This  granite  mass 


■  ntimated  as  containing  about  40,000  cubic  feet,  and  conaidGred  to 
htn  been  transported  22  leagues  from  the  crest  of  the  Follaterres,  on 
Ike  north  of  Martigny.t  The  blocks  on  the  Jura  have  always  attracted 
■noh  attention,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  must  have  been  trans- 
ported over  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  intervening  between  that 
tinge  and  the  Alps.  The  blocks  on  the  Chasseron  arc  estimated  as 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  3600  feot-J  On  the  southern  aide  of  the 
Alpa  striking  masses  of  erratic  blocks  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ae  Lakes  of  Como  and  Lecco.  They  will  be  found  high  up  the  northern 
fide  of  Monto  San  Primo,  a  mountain  well  separated  from  the  high 
AtfB  by  the  intervening  Lake  of  Como,  The  following  (fig,  103)  is  a 
leetioD  of  this  mountain,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  erratic 
Uocka  rest  upon  it. 


P,  Monto  San  Pi-imo ;  B,  bluff  point  of  Bellaggio,  rising  out  of  the 

*  Tftken  from  a  tIcw  in  the  "Trarsli  In  the  Alps  of  Savoj,  &c.,"  bj  Prof.  JnmM 
farbei,  2d  edition. 

t  U.  d'Archiac  remarkB  (Histoirc  des  Progri^s  do  In  G^ologie,  t.  ii.  p.  249),  thftt 
|ruit«  and  gaeiss  generally  form  Ihe  blacks  of  the  largaat  siie.  "  A  block  of  granite, 
•a  tb«  caloareoos  mountain  near  OrsiircB,  vontaias  more  tbaa  100,000  cuMo  fecL 
U«*a  Montbe;,  man;  blocks  derived  from  the  Val  ile  Ferret,  and  vhioh  have  thua 
ln*dlc(t  ft  distance  not  less  than  11  leagues,  coDtaln  from  8,000  to  CO,ODO  and  G0,000 
(•Uo  Teat"  .  .  .  "The  blocks  of  talcose  granite  of  Steinhof,  near  Seeberg,  one  of 
width  measure*  61,000  cubia  feet,  hus  travelled  about  GO  leagues." 

CoBiiileriag  the  40,000  cubic  feet  supposed  to  be  contained  in  tbe  I'itrre  <1  Bol,  as 
Frach  measiire,  it  would  weigh  about  3,000  tona, 
[  t  Nccker,  Eludes  Odologiqucs  dans  lea  Alps,  vol.  i.     Paris,  1641. 
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Lake  of  Como,  C;  a  a  a  a,  blocfca  of  granite,  gneiss,  &c.,  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  limestone  rocks,  II II,  and  the  dolomite,  d  d  d.     V, 

the  Commnne  di  Villa,  where  a  previously  existing  depression  has  been 
nearly  filled  with  transported  blocks  and  minor  detritus.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Alpi  di  Pravolta,  V,  the  block  represented  beneath  (Fig. 
104)',  is  seen,  one  however,  not  so  remarkable  for  size,  as  for  showing 
the  little  attrition  it  could  have  suffered  daring  its  transport  from  the 
^L  higher  Alps  to  its  present  position. 

■  FlE.  IM. 

A  large  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  erratic  blocks  in  Northern  Europe,  and  the  sources  in  Scan- 
dinavia whence  they  have  been  detached.*  The  area  over  which  they 
have  been  so  distributed  has  been  shown  in  a  map  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murcbison,  M.  do  Vemeuil,  and  Count  Keyserling,f  the  boundary  line 
exhibiting  the  southern  and  eastern  limits  of  the  erratic  blocks  extend- 
ing from  Prussia  to  Voroneje,  in  Russia,  and  thence  northwards  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tcheskaia,  on  the  North  Sea,  It  is  remarked  that  from  the 
German  Ocean  and  Hamburg  on  the  west,  to  the  White  Sea  on  the 
east,  an  area  of  2000  miles  long,  varying  in  width  from  400  to  800 
miles  (which  may,  perhaps,  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  1,200,000 
square  miles),  is  more  or  less  covered  by  loose  detritus,  amid  which 
thcro  are  blocks  of  great  size,  the  whole  derived  from  the  Scandinavian 
mountains. 

While  regarding  the  kind  and  extent  of  country  thus  more  or  less 

*  The  observer  nould  do  well  to  consult  tho  Rapport  sur  an  Memoirs  ile  M.  Duro«)wr, 
Intitulfi  "Obaervationa  surle  PhiSnomine  DiluTicn  dana  le  Nord  de  I'Europe,"  by  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  (Comptea  Rcndus,  torn.  xIt.  p.  TS,  1S42),  nhorein  an  eicUent  Bom- 
insry  and  general  vieir  of  the  eubjoct,  inaluding  tho  marking  of  subjacent  Tocki,  up  U 
the  diilo  of  the  observaUons,  will  be  foand.  He  should  litowisa  consult  the  '■  Qeolocf 
nf  Russia  in  Europe,  and  the  Ural  Monctains,"  1845,  bj  Sir  Rodbriok  MurehiBon,  H. 
deVernenil,  and  Count  Kejserling;  chapter  rx.,  Scandinnvinn  Drift  and  Erratic  Blacks 
in  RuMia;  aad  ohoptor  xii,,  Drift  and  Erratic  Blocks  of  Bciindinaviii,  and  Abrksion 
and  Striation  of  Rocks ;  and  also  the  "  Histoire  des  Progris  de  la  G6ologie  de  1S34  a 
IMS,"  torn.  ii.  piemJdre  partic,  Terrain  Quaternaire  ou  DilnvieD.  Formation  erratique 
du  Kord  de  I'Enrope.  Paris,  1848.  Notwithstanding  the  title,  this  valuable  work 
contains  informalioo  op  ta  the  date  of  publication.  A  moat  eioellent  and  impartial 
summary  of  the  labours  relating  to  this  subject,  with  original  obaervadoBs,  will  bo  foand 
in  this  "  History." 
^^,  -f  "  Ocology  of  Rnsaia  in  Europe  and  the  Oral  Mountains,"  184S. 
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covered  with  erratic  blocks  and  the  position  which  the  Scandinavian 
mountains  would  occupy  relatively  to  a  large  submerged  area,  the  opi- 
nion that  glaciers,  icebergs  (detached  from  them),  and  coast  ice,  may 
have  been  the  chief  means  of  dispersing  the  blocks  and  other  detritus 
from  a  large  isolated  region,  as  that  of  Scandinavia  would  then  be,  ap* 
pears  far  from  improbable.  Careful  examinations  of  the  Scandinavian 
region  itself,  shows  that  the  whole  land  has  been  elevated  above  the 
present  level  of  the  adjoining  seas  in  comparatively  recent  geological 
times,  and  there  has  been  found  a  scoring  of  subjacent  rocks  and  dis- 
persion of  blocks  outwards  from  it,  according  with  this  view.^ 

In  the  region  occupied  by  these  erratic  blocks,  ridges  of  them  and 
other  detrital  matter  have  been  observed  to  run  in  lines,  often  for  con- 
siderable distances.  These  are  commonly  known  as  skarSj  or  d'sars.li 
Count  Rasoumouski  would  appear  (in  1819)  to  have  been  among  the  first 
to  remark  upon  those  in  Russia  and  Germany,  observing  that  they 
osnally  occurred  in  lines  having  a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  M. 
Brongniart  pointed  out  (in  1828),  that  those  of  Sweden,  though  some- 
times inosculating,  took  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south.|  Much 
discoBsion  has  arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  these  lines  of  accumula- 
tion. Upon  the  supposition  that  lines  of  blocks  may  have  been  accu- 
mulated by  glaciers,  and  the  drift  of  iceberg  and  coast  ice  in  particular 
directions,  and  that  upon  the  uprise  of  such  lines  of  deposits,  breaker 
action  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  a  time,  we  should  expect 
?ery  complicated  evidence. 

In  Northern  America  erratic  blocks  arc  found  to  occupy  a  large  area, 
some  being  strewed  as  far  south  as  40^  N.  latitude.    Here,  as  in  northern 

*  IL  IHnbr^e  states  (Comptes  Rcndas,  vol.  zvi.  1848),  that  the  traces  of  transport  of 
detritus  «nd  of  friction,  diverge  from  the  high  regions,  precisely  as  in  the  Alps.  This 
was  obserred  up  to  an  elevation  of  8800  feet  (English).  M.  de  Bohtlingk  (PoggendorfTi 
Aanalen,  1841),  states  that  Scandinavian  blocks  have  been  transported  from  the  coast 
of  Kemi  into  the  Bay  of  Onega,  and  from  Russian  Lapland  into  the  Icy  Sea,  that  is,  in 
aortherly,  northwesterly,  and  northeasterly  directions,  as  ^noted  also  in  the  **  Geology 
of  RubU,*'  Tol.  i.  p.  528. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  similar  accumulations  of  this  date,  in  Ireland,  are 
kiiiwii  aa  EMcars. 

X  *'Annale8  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  1828.  M.  d'Archiac  observes  ('*Histoire  des 
Progrts  de  la  G^^ologie,"  1848,  tom.  ii.  p.  86),  that  *'  the  form  of  the  osars,  their  dis- 
podtiony  and  their  parallelism  with  the  furrows  and  scratches  of  erosion,  naturally  lead 
to  the  idea  of  a  current  which  has  swept  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  from  N.N.E.  to 
8.8. W.  Bf.  Durocher  has  found,  with  M.  Sefstrom,  that  the  dsars  were  heaped  up  on 
the  eonthem  ride  of  the  mountains,  which,  in  that  direction,  opposed  their  course.  The 
inn  in  Finland,  Aough  less  marked,  have  a  direction  from  N.  25^  >¥.  to  S.  25°  £., 
oae,  wbieh,  with  the  preceding,  represents  the  radii  of  the  semicircle  in  which  the  great 
crrade  block  deposit  of  Central  Europe  occurs." 

In  the  "  Qeology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,"  will  be  found  the 
views  of  its  authors  respecting  skars  or  osars.  A  figure  is  given  of  an  iceberg  aground, 
ud  the  conseqnenees  of  its  melting  stated,  lines  of  angular  and  rounded  blocks  being 
strewed,  as  the  ice  dissolved,  by  a  current  aoting  constantly  in  one  direction. 
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Europe,  the  general  drift  of  detritus  appears  to  be  from  the  northward 
to  the  southward,  and  blocks  perched  at  various  altitudes,  scored  and 
scratched  surfaces  of  subjacent  rocks,  and  osars  or  lines  of  accumulation,* 
occur  in  the  same  manner.  Such  similar  effects  point  to  similar  eanaeay 
and  hence  the  explanations  offered  have  been  of  a  similar  general  eha- 
racter.f  A  large  amount  of  information  has  also  been  collected  respect* 
ing  the  occurrence  of  these  blocks,  and  of  the  polishing  and  scoring  of 
subjacent  rocks.^  It  is  stated  that  the  divergence  of  any  blocks,  such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  the  Alps,  is  not  observed  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  Henry  tlogers  points  out  that  the  scorings  do  not  radiate 
from  the  high  grounds,  but  that  amid  the  mountains  of  New  England, 
and  in  the  great  plains  of  the  west,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts,  they  preserve  a  southeast  direction  at  all  their  elevations ; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  great  valleys  being  alone  excepted.  In  the  moun- 
tainous portions  of  the  region,  the  heights  and  flanks  exposed  to  the 
north  and  northwest,  are  the  most  polished  and  scored.  Blocks  of  large 
size  have  been  found  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Erratic  blocks  are  also  found  in  South  America.  Mr.  Darwin  dis- 
covered them  up  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  Patagonia,  in  about  50^  10'  S. 
latitude,  and  about  67  miles  from  the  nearest  Cordillera.     Nearer  the 

*  An  interesting  account  of  two  remarkable  trains  of  angular  erratic  blocks  in  Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts,  is  giTen  by  Professors  Henry  and  William  Rogers,  in  the  '*  Boston 
Journal  of  Natural  History/'  June,  1846.  These  two  trains,  one  extending  for  20  milet, 
both  prcTiously  noticed  by  Dr.  Beid  and  Professor  Hitchcock,  were  traced  to  their 
Bources.  The  blocks  are  generally  large,  the  smaller  being  seyeral  feet  in  diameter. 
One  weighs  about  2000  tons.  The  blocks  gradually  decrease  in  size  to  the  S.E.,  those 
which  haye  travelled  farthest  being  the  most  worn.  They  are  stated  not  to  mingle  with 
the  general  drift  beneath  them,  the  boulders  and  pebbles  in  which  bear  '*  the  traces  of 
a  long-continued  and  violent  rubbing."  **  Other  long  and  narrow  lines  of  huge  errstio 
fragments  are  seen  elsewhere  in  Berkshire,  and  abound,  we  think,  in  nearly  all  the 
mountainous  districts  of  New  England.  One  such  train,  originating  apparently  in  the 
Lennox  ridge,  about  two  miles  on  the  south  of  Pittsfield,  crosses  the  Housatonio  Valley, 
southeasterly,  as  far  at  least  as  the  foot  of  the  broad  chain  of  hills  in  Washington.  Some 
very  extensive  ones  are  to  be  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  White  Mountains." 

f  These  will  be  found  in  the  works  and  memoirs  of  Hitchcock,  Mather,  Emmons,  HaUy 
Bogers,  Hubbart,  Bedfield,  Jackson,  Christy,  Ch.  Martins,  and  other  geologists. 

X  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bigsby  for  an  early  notice  of  the  erratic  blocks  of  North 
America. — (Trans.  GeoL  Soc,  London,  vol.  i.,  second  series.) 

In  1838,  Professor  Hitchcock  (Beport  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  Art.  DQn- 
vium)  adduced  abundant  evidence  of  the  northern  origin  of  these  blocks  in  the  districts 
described  by  him.  The  like  was  also  done  at  an  early  date  for  other  portions  of  North 
America,  by  Messrs.  Lapham,  Jackson,  Alger,  and  others.  The  observer  wiU  find  an 
able  summary  of  the  facts  known  in  184G,  on  this  subject,  in  Professor  Hitcheock's 
Address  to  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  in  that  year.  Professor 
Henry  Rogers  also  treated  in  a  general  manner  of  the  American  erratic  blocks  in  his 
Address  to  the  same  scientific  body  in  1844,  (American  Journal  of  Science,  voL  xlvii.) 
Anotlier  general  summary,  up  to  1848,  is  given  by  the  Vicomte  d'Archiao  (Histoire  des 
Progrfes  de  la  Geologic,  tom.  ii.,  chap.  9,  Terrain  Quatemaire  de  TAm^riqae  du  Nord). 
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nurantaiiiv  (at  55  miles)  they  became  "extraordinarily  numerous."-  One 
iqiiare  block  of  chloritic  schist  measured  5  yards  on  each  side,  and 
pgpojeeted  5  feet  above  the  ground ;  another,  more  rounded,  measured 
09  fiMt  in  circumference.     "  There  were  innumerable  other  fragments 
from  2  to  4  feet  square."'*'    The  great  plain  on  which  they  stood  was 
lAOO  feet  above  the  sea,  sloping  gradually  to  sea  cliffs,  of  about  800 
liset  in  height.   Other  boulders  were  found  upon  a  plain,  above  another, 
elevmted  440  feet,  through  which  the  same  river  flows,  and  at  800  feet 
above  tlie  sea.    In  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  at  80  or  40  miles 
from  the  Cordillera  (the  highest  parts  in  this  latitude  rise  to  about  6400 
feet),  blocks  of  granite,  sienite,  and  conglomerate,  not  found  in  the 
more  elevated  plains,  were  detected.    Mr.  Darwin  infers  that  these 
are  not  the  wreck  of  those  observed  on  the  higher  plain,  but  that  they 
have  been  subsequently  transported  from  the  Cordillera.    He  had  not 
opportamties  of  observing  other  erratic  blocks  in  Patagonia,  but  refers 
to  the  great  fragments  of  rocks  noticed  by  Captain  King  on  the  surface 
of  Cape  Gb^gory,  a  headland,  about  800  feet  high,  on  the  northern 
diore  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.    Mr.  Darwin  also  describes  rock 
fragments  of  various  dimensions  and  kinds  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  amid  stratified  and  unstratified  accumulations  of  a 
similar  general  character  to  those  of  this  geological  date  in  Europe.f 
Many  of  the  erratic  blocks  are  large,  one  at  St.  Sebastian's  Bay,  east 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  was  47  feet  in  circumference,  and  projected 
5  feet  from  the  sand  beach.     The  general  drift  of  these  deposits  is 
ooDsidered  to  be  from  the  westward,  the  manner  in  which  the  trans- 
ported fragments  of  rock  would  be  carried  by  a  current  similar  to  that 
which  sweeps  against  the  present  land.     On  the  north  of  Cape  Virgins, 
dose  outside  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  imbedded  fragments  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  transported  120  geographical  miles  or  more  from  the 
west  and  southwest.     On  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Island 
of  Chiloe,  extending  from  43°  26'  to  41°  46'  S.  latitude,  Mr.  Darwin 
detected  an  abundance  of  granite  and  sienite  boulders,  from  the  beach 

*  Darwin,  <*  On  the  Distribution  of  Erratic  Boulders,  and  on  the  Contemporaneons 
UBBtraiified  Deposits  of  South  America." — Geol.  Trans.,  second  series,  vol.  tL  p.  416. 

t  At  Elisabeth  Island,  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  occurs  *'  fine-grained,  earthy  or 
trgiUacconB  sandstone,  in  yery  thin,  horixontal,  and  sometimes  inclined  laminn,  and 
often  associated  with  cunred  layers  of  grayel.  On  the  borders,  howeyer,  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  this  fine-grained  formation  often  passes  into,  and 
iltcmates  with  great  unstratified  beds,  either  of  an  earthy  consistence  and  whitish 
teloiir,  or  of  a  dark  colour  and  of  a  consistence  like  hardened  coarse-grained  mud,  with 
tke  particles  not  separated  according  to  their  sixe.  These  beds  contain  angular 
ud  TOimded  fragments  of  yarious  kinds  of  rock,  together  with  great  boulders." — Geol. 
Irms.,  second  series,  yol.  yi.  p.  418.  Variations  of  these  accumulations  are  noticed 
■I  oceiuTing  in  other  places,  and  two  sections  of  contorted  and  confused  beds  at  Gre- 
gsry  Bay  are  giyen,  and  Mr.  Darwin  infers  that  this  disturbance  may  haye  been  pro- 
doeed  by  gronnded  icebergs. 
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■  to  a  beiglit  of  200  feet  on  the  Und.    He  infera  that  these  boulders  have 

H  travelled  more  than  40  miles  from  the  Cordillera  on  the  east.* 

K.  Upon  the  supposition  of  the  submergence  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

B>  present  dry  land  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  beneath  seaa 

^V         npon  which  ice  was  formed,  and  into  which  glaciers  protruded  in  lower 
H[  latitudes  than  at  present,  we  should   expect  to  discover  in  the  marine 

^u  deposits  of  these  regions  and  of  the  period,  now  upraised  into  the  atmo- 

^^*       sphere,  evidences  of  the  marine  animal  life  of  the  time  having  corr&- 
^^  sponded  with  the  low  temperature  to  which  it  was  then  exposed.     This 

P  evidence  ia  considered  to  have  been  found. 

As  regards  the  British  Islands,  Mr.  Trimmer  pointed  out  in  1831, 
that  amid  the  detrital  accumulations  referred  to  this  date,  and  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sea  (since  ascertained  to  bo  1392  feet), 

fnpon  Moel  Trefan  (one  of  the  hills  on  the  outskirts  of  the  chief  Caernar- 
vonshire mountains),  fragments  of  Buccinum,  Venue,  Natka,  and  Turbo 
of  existing  species  were  found.  He  also  stated  that  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Snowdonian  mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  adjoining  sea,  in 
the  Menai  Straits,  there  were  large  accuranlationa  of  boulders  and 
fragments  derived  from  a  distance  (among  them  chalk  flints),  mingled 
with  others  of  a  local  kind.  Mr.  Trimmer  subsequently  (1838),  pub- 
lished a  more  general  statement  on  the  same  subject,  noticing  various 
localities  where  he  and  others  had  found  shells  of  a  similar  character 
in  deposits  referring  to  this  date.f 

Commenting  on  the  facts  observed  by  Mr.  Trimmer  on  Moel  Trefan, 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  (in  1832)  inferred  from  the  previous  discovery 
of  shells  of  existing  species  in  the  Lancashire  gravels  and  sands  by  Mr. 
Gilbertson,  one  which  he  was  enabled  to  confirm  from  actual  observa- 
tion, and  from  finding  similar  accumulations  over  a  large  tract  of 
country,  that  the  materials  of  the  ancient  shore  of  Lancashire  and  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Ribble,  were  deposited  during  a  long- protracted 
period,  and  "  were  elevated  and  laid  dry  after  the  creation  of  many  of 

•  "The  larger  bouldare  wero  quite  angular."  .  .  .  "One  masa  of  granite  at  Ch*cM 
was  a  reclangulor  oblong,  measuring  16  feet  by  II  feet,  anil  9  feet  high.  Another,  oa 
the  north  shore  of  Lemu/  islet,  wna  pentagonal,  quite  angular,  and  11  feet  on  eaeh 
BiJc  ;  it  projected  about  12  feet  above  the  eand,  irith  one  point  IC  foct  high:  tU> 
fragment  of  rock  almost  equals  tlie  larger  blocks  oa  the  Jura." — Geol.  Trans.,  second 
series,  toI.  ti.  p.  426. 

f  The  first  communication  was  made  to  the  Geologica]  Societf  of  London  (Procerd- 
ingB  of  that  Society,  toI.  i.) ;  the  tecond  to  the  Qeologicnl  Society  of  Dublin,  in  ame- 
two  parts,  entitled,  "  On  the  Dilayial  or  Northern  Drift  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  side  of  the  Cambrian  Chain,  and  its  couneiion  with  a  similar  Deposit  on  the 
Eutcra  side  uf  Ireland,  at  Bray,  flowth,  and  Oleuismaule." — (Journal  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  Dublin.)  Mr.  Trimmer  mentions  that,  prior  to  his  discoTery  of  the 
sbells  on  Moel  Trefan,  Mr.  Gilbertaon  had  found  shells  of  existing  species  in  gr«Td 
•ad  sand  near  Preston,  Lancashire,  and  that  Mr.  Underwood  had  obserred  furrows  and 
sorstohes  on  the  surface  of  rocks  laid  bare  among  the  Snowdonian  m 
the  great  road  from  Bangor  to  Shrewsbury  was  in  progress. 
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Ae  existing  species  of  molluscs."*  Numerous  facts  of  the  like  kind 
•ere  noticed  by  different  observers,!  but  the  inference  as  to  a  tempera- 
ture less  at  that  geological  time  than  at  present,  as  ahown  hy  the 
mnains  of  molluscs,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  a  distinct  form 
natil  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  published  his  views  on  the  subject  in 
1889.t  He  discovered  shells  in  places  where  their  animals  had  lived 
lad  died,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Kenfrew,  aud  Dumbarton,  and 
inferred  their  entombment  by  depression,  a  half-tide  deposit 
converted  into  one  in  a  deeper  sea.  From  these  and  other 
'ches,  Mr.  Smith  obtained  a  mass  of  evidence  which  led  him  to 
i!|^clado  from  the  remains  of  the  molluscs  discovered  in  deposits  of  this 
ia  different  localities,  that  the  climate  of  the  British  Islands  had 
^n  been  colder  than  it  now  is,  more  especially  as  Arctic  molluscs, 
Ht  now  found  round  the  British  coasts,  were  obtained  from  these  accu- 
BQkti(>Q8.§ 

*'A3drHB,  u  President,  to  the  Qeological  Soeiet;  of  London,  FebnibTj,  1832. — Pro- 
MdfaiBa  of  tliat  Society,  to!,  i.  p.  366. 

t  ABMDg  the  obaerTotioDS  of  the  timo.  niid  as  important  for  the  localitj  noticed, 
AmM  tie  mentioBcd  thoee  of  Sir  Philip  Egertoo,  ■'  On  a  bed  of  graTel  contsiniag 
KulBa  Shells  of  recent  Species,  at  Vellington,  Cheahire"  (Proceedinga  of  the  Oeolo- 
^  Soeietj,  tol.  ii,  p.  1S9,  April,  1835).  Sir  Philip  notices  the  remaina  of  TurHldIn 
WAa,  Cardiam  tduU,  and  Marti  armaecu;  nod  infers  that  there  had  been  an  alterk- 
tmot  70  r«et  in  the  lerel  of  land  and  oca,  ae  regards  the  locnHlj,  since  the  deposit 
IM .formed.  In  1137,  Mr.  SlrickUDd  {"On  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Torioui 
Uafc  ot  transported  Gravel  occurring  in  England,"  read  at  the  British  Aaaocialion  ia 
Am  year}  look  a  general  view  of  the  stratified  and  unatratified  character  of  these 
k|MiU,  and  divided  them  into  1.  Marine  drift,  rormed  Then  the  central  portions  of 
hglaiid  were  under  the  aea ;  and,  2.  FluuialiU  drift,  when  the;  were  above  its  Icvd* 
tacmag  dry  land,  the  Grat  oompoaed  of  (a)  erratic  gravel,  -without  chalk  flints ;  (I)  < 
(TTkllo  gravel,  with  chalk  Bints ;  and  (r)  local,  or  non-erratic  gravel. 

{  ■•  Od  the  late  changes  of  the  Relative  Levels  of  the  Land  and  Sea  in  the  British 
Uud*,"  (Memoira  of  Iho  Weracrian  Natural  Rislory  Society,  Edinliurgh,  vol,  viii.  p. 
l^lte.}  In  this  memoir  Mr.  Smith  moat  earefull;  citea  all  thoae  who  had  preTiousIf 
AHOTved  fBcts  relaliog  to  the  subject,  giving  an  account  of  these  fact?. 

I  Alliuiing  to  the  researches  of  M.  Deshayea,  to  whom  the  unknown  sheila  discovered 
MN  tewismitled,  aad  who  stated  that  thoae  still  found  recent,  but  not  in  tbe  British  ' 
Ha«,oecur  in  northern  latitudes,  Mr.  Smith  remarks  that  this  view  confirmed  lh»t 
•Ueh  h«  hod  previously  entertained  from  finding  nanj  of  tbe  shells  common  Willi 
••te  «bt«iDed  by  Sir  Charles  Ljell,  at  UJdecalla,  in  Sweden,  and  figured  by  hiU 
(PHi,  Tmis-  1836) ;  from  having  been  informed  by  the  same  geologist  that  the 
n>Bi  Amndnu)  slill  inhabited  the  Arctic  sens ;  auJ  from  Mr.  Gray  (of  the  British 
VMnm)  having,  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  ahells  discovered,  remarked  that 
aey  liad  an  tlie  appeanmco  of  Arctic  shells.  Mr.  Smith  adde,  "  In  the  Clyde-raised 
'qiMlU,  shells  common  to  Britain  snd  tbe  northern  parts  of  Europe  occur  in  much 
;rrtatcr  abiUKlance  than  tliey  do  at  present.  The  Feclm  Ulanditm,  which  has  probably 
'•.lirely  dUappcarcd,  and  the  Cyprina  iilandica,  which,  if  found  recent  in  the  Clyde, 
■  trtmnMdy  rare,  are  amongst  the  most  common  of  the  fossil  species."  Klost  valuable 
(•UlngtiM  are  appended  to  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Smith,  consisting  of  lists  of  recent  sheila 
In  tbe  buin  of  Ihc  Clyde  and  north  coast  of  Ireland  (including  land  and  IVesh-wator 
dwllt)  :  al  ahetts  from  the  newer  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  British  Islands  (nlso  including 
ind  and  frab-water  shells) ;  and  of  recent  species  (then  new)  from  the  Fi\t\iotCV':i&«.  ^ 
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Professor  Edward  Forbes,  in  1846,  availing  himself  of  the  informa- 
tion then  existing,  and  of  his  own  researches  on  the  same  subject, 
pointed  out  that  the  total  number  of  species  of  molluscs  discovert  in 
the  deposits  of  the  British  area  and  referred  to  this  geological  time, 
was  about  124,  all,  with  a  few  exceptions  now  existing  in  the  seas 
around  the  British  Islands,  and  yet  indicating  by  their  mode  of  assem* 
blage  a  colder  state  of  the  area  than  at  present.'*'  While  carefully 
noticing  the  error  which  might  arise  from  neglecting  the  occurrence  of 
species  at  different  depths  in  the  sea,  he  observes,  that  among  those 
found  in  these  deposits,  and  in  situations  where  they  must  have  lived 
and  died,  there  are  shells,  such  as  the  LittorincBy  the  Purpura^  the 
Patella,  and  the  LacuncBy  ''genera  and  species  definitely  indicating, 
not  merely  shallow  water,  but  in  the  first  three  instances,  a  coast 

Une."t 

*  Professor  £.  Forbes,  <<  On  the  Connexion  between  the  Distribution  of  the  existing 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Geological  Changes  which  have  alTeeted 
tlieir  Area  daring  the  Period  of  the  Northern  Drift,"  (Memoirs  of  the  Geologieal  SniTij 
of  Great  Britain,  toI.  1.  p.  867,  &c.)    The  Professor  obsenres,  that,  <<  as  a  whole,  this 
fauna  is  yerj  unproUfio,  both  as  to  species  and  IndiTiduals,  when  compared  with  the 
preceding  molluscan  fauna  of  the  red  and  coralline  crags,  or  that  now  inhabiting  our 
seas  and  shores.    This  eomparatiye  deficiency  depends  not  on  an  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  fossils  in  the  glacial  formations :  on  that  point  we  now  have  ample 
'  eyidence ;  but  on  some  difference  in  the  climatal  conditions  preysiling  when  those  beds 
were  deposited.     Such  a  deficiency  in  species  and  indiyiduals  of  the  testaceous  forms 
of  mollusca,  indicates  to  the  marine  zoologist,  the  probability  of  a  state  of  climate 
colder  than  that  preyailing  in  the  same  area  at  present.     Thus  the  existing  fauna  of 
the  Arctic  seas  include  a  much  smaUer  number  of  testaceous  molluscs  than  those  d 
Mid-European  seas,  and  the  number  of  testacea  in  the  latter  is  much  less  than  in  South* 
European  and  Mediterranean  regions.   It  is  not  the  latitude,  but  the  temperature  which 
determines  these  differences."     **  That  the  climate,"  he  subsequently  obseryes,  **  under 
which  the  glacial  animals  liyed,  was  colder,  is  borne  out  by  an  examinaUon  of  the  spe- 
cies themselyes.    We  find  the  entire  assemblage  made  up,  1st,  of  species  (25)  nowliying 
throughout  the  Celtic  region  in  common  with  the  northern  seas,  and  scarcely  ranging 
south  of  the  British  Isles ;  2d,  of  species  (24)  which  range  far  south  into  the  Lusitaniaa 
and  Mediterranean  regions,  but  which  are  most  prolific  in  the  Celtic  and  northern  seas; 
8d,  of  species  (18)  still  existing  in  the  British  seas,  but  confined  to  the  northern  por- 
tion of  them,  and  most  increasing  in  abundance  of  indiyiduals  as  they  approach  towards 
the  Arctic  circle ;  4th,  of  species  (16)  now  known  liying  only  in  European  seas,  north  el 
Britain,  or  in  the  seas  of  Greenland  and  Boreal  America;  5th,  of  species  (6)  not  now 
known  existing,  and  unknown  fossil  in  preyious  deposits.     Two  other  species,  tnm 
southern  deposits  in  Ireland,  were,  one  the  same  as  one  (Turritella  inerastaia)  still  exist- 
ing in  the  South-European,  though  not  in  the  British  seas,  and  the  other  {Tomai^U 
pyramidata)  extinct,  but  found  fossil  in  the  crag."    Professor  £.  Forbes  remarks,  that 
it  is  **  of  consequence  to  note  the  fkct  that  the  species  most  abundant  and  generally 
diffused  in  the  drift  are  essentially  northern  forms,  such  as  Attarte  eUtpiiea^  cos^preMa, 
and  borealiSf  Cyprina  eommunit,  Leda  rottrata,  and  minuta,  TelUsM  edUaruLj  Modkia  m/- 
garis,  Futut  bamfiuSf  and  tcalariformiSf  LUtorincB  and  Lacuna,  Natiea  elaiua  and  BueemuM 
undatum;  and  eyen  Saxicava  rugota  and  TViirtVe^  <erc6ra,  though  widely  distributed,  are 
much  more  characteristic  of  north  European  than  of  southern  seas." 

t  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Suryey  of  Great  Britain,"  toI.  L  p.  870.     The  Pro- 
fessor adds,  <*  a  most  important  fact,  too,  is  that  among  the  species  of  LUtorina^  a 
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Taking  a  general  view  of  the  flora  of  the  Britbh  Islands,  and  of  the 
probable  sources  whence  its  parts  have  been  derived,  Professor  Edward 
Fbrbes  has  inferred  that  a  portion  was  obtained  from  northern  regions 
when  the  higher  parts  of  these  islands  were  alone  above  the  sea,  at  a 
time  corresponding  with  that  when  the  marine  molluscs  living  in  the 
was  around  them  were  of  the  character  above  noticed,  and  when  the 
dimate  was  colder  than  it  now  is,  the  evidence  of  the  land  flora  thus 
corroborating  that  afforded  by  the  remains  of  the  marine  molluscs. 
Under  such  conditions  he  infers  that  ^'  plants  of  a  subarctic  character 
would  flourish  to  the  water's  edge.'*  The  whole  area  being  subsequently 
upraised,  in  the  manner  above  noticed,  the  previous  islands  would  be- 
come mountain  heights,  and  the  plants,  uplifted  with  them,  not  being 
deprived  of  the  climatal  conditions  fitted  for  them,  continued  to  flourish 
and  be  distributed  as  we  now  find  them.* 

As  confirming  his  views  respecting  the  effect  of  great  cold  at  this 
pmod  upon  the  marine  molluscs  in  the  seas  around  the  British  IslandSi 
Plrofessor  E.  Forbes  found,  while  dredging,  that  there  were  depressions 
off  the  coasts  in  which  molluscs  of  Arctic  character  still  remained,  as  if 
imprisoned  in  cavities  during  the  general  rise  of  the  sea  bottom,  so  that 
wldle  their  germs  still  found  the  needful  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment in  such  depressions,  when  they  passed  beyond  them,  they  perished. 

Quitting  the  minor  area  of  the  British  Islands,  and  extending  our 
views  to  the  great  region  ranging  from  Scandinavia  eastward  along 
Northern  Asia  to  Bchring's  Straits,  we  should,  in  the  hi^cr  latitudes, 
expect  no  great  aid,  as  regards  evidences  of  a  colder  climate  having 
more  prevailed  at  that  geological  time  than  at  present,  from  the  remains 

an  the  forms  of  which  liye  only  at  water-mark,  or  between  tides,  is  the  Littorina 
one  of  the  forms  now  extinct  in  the  British,  but  still  surriying  in  the  Arctic 


''  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey,''  yol.i.  Professor  E.  Forbes  diyides  the  general 
into  five  parts,  *'  four  of  which  are  restricted  to  definite  proyinoes,  whilst  the  fifth, 
hendcfl  ezclnsiyely  claiming  a  great  part  of  the  area,  oyerspreads  and  commingles  with 
■n  the  others."  With  regard  to  his  general  yiew,  the  Professor  takes,  as  his  main  posi- 
tioB,  that  **  the  specific  identity,  to  any  extent,  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  one  area  with 
thoac  of  another,  depends  on  both  areas  forming,  or  haying  formed,  part  of  the  same 
ipccifle  €»entre,  or  on  their  haying  deriyed  their  animal  and  vegetable  population  by 
taasmiasion,  through  migration,  oyer  continuous  or  closely  contiguous  land,  aided,  in 
Ae  ease  of  Alpine  floras,  by  transportation  on  floating  masses  of  ice.*'  As  respects  the 
vegetaUon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  Professor  £.  Forbes  obseryes,  **  The 
Mmmits  of  our  British  Alps  haye  always  yielded  to  the  botanist  a  rich  haryest  of  plants 
whidi  be  could  not  meet  with  elsewhere  among  these  islands.  The  species  of  these 
Mrantaln  plants  are  most  numerous  on  the  Scotch  mountains — comparatiyely  few  on 
More  loiitbem  ridges,  such  as  those  of  Cumberland  and  Wales.  But  the  species  found 
OB  the  latter  are  all,  with  a  single  exception  {Lloydia  terotina)^  inhabitants  also  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  whilst  the  Alpine  plants  of  the  Scotch  mountains  are  all,  in 
like  maimer,  identical  with  the  plants  of  more  northern  ranges,  as  the  Scandinayian 
Alpe,  where,  howerer,  there  are  species  associated  with  them  which  haye  not  appeared 
ia  our  country." 
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of  marine  molluscs  entombed  amid  detritus,'*'  or  from  the  existing  flora 
there  found.  Under  the  hypothesis  of  a  depression  of  land^  accom- 
panied by  increased  cold,  ii;  is  not  diflScult  to  conceive  that  the  marine 
fauna  and  terrestrial  flora  of  the  region  became  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  at  the  different  times,  the  one  accommodating  itself  to  the 
new  shores,  the  other  creeping  to  the  proper  grounds,  as  the  sea  bottom 
changed  and  the  general  temperature  became  lowered  or  elevated.  The 
discovery,  however,  of  large  animals  entire  in  ice,  or  frozen  mud  or 
sand,  with  their  flesh  and  hair  preserved,  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
and  of  kinds  not  now  existing  there,  has  been  considered  as  affording 
somewhat  of  the  evidence  required. 

It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  that  the  body  of  an  elephant,  of 
a  species  not  now  living,  but  the  remains  of  which  are  widely  dispersed 
amid  the  later  geological  accumulations  of  the  northern  portions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere, — ^its  flesh  so  fresh  that  bears  and  wolves  devoured 
it, — ^was  found  frozen  in  70^  N.  latitude,  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Lena  in  Siberia,  f  The  body  of  a  rhinoceros  also,  of  a  species  now 
extinct,  whose  hard  remains  are  also  discovered  in  somewhat  similar 
positions,  had  been  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  mummy  by  Pallas  thirty 
years  previously,  in  latitude  64?  K.,  from  the  banks  of  the  Wiljue, 
which  falls  into  the  Lena,  the  carcase  smelling  like  putrid  flesh,  the 
hair  still  partly  on  the  body.  These  discoveries  long  since  led  to  specu- 
lations respecting  a  change  of  climate  in  Siberia,  one  suddenly  destroy- 
ing the  animals  mentioned  by  cold,  so  that  their  carcases  were  pre- 

*  The  irell-known  mass  of  shells  at  Uddeyalla,  in  Sweden  raised  to  the  height  of  216 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  beneath  part  of  vrhich  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart 
long  since  found  Balani  still  adhering  to  the  supporting  gneiss  rocks  on  which  thcj 
grew  (Tableau  des  Terrains  que  compose  TEcorce  du  Globe,  p.  89),  is  described  aa 
composed  of  species  still  existing  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  A  list  of  these  shells  WM 
given  by  M.  Hisinger,  '*  Esquisse  d'un  Tableau  des  Petrifications  de  la  Sv^de,"  ed.  2me^ 
Stockholm,  1831.  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  that  this  accumulation  of  shiUl 
was  noticed  bj  Linnseus  in  1747,  and  that  the  species  discovered  by  him  are  now  knowB 
as  Balanut  acotieus,  Saxicava  rugota  or  tuUata,  Mya  arenaria,  Littorina  Uttorea^  MftSiu 
edulisy  Fu9U8  tcalariformis^  Pecten  islandicus,  Fusus  antiquus,  and  Balanua  suicatu$.  In  1S06 
the  Uddevalla  shells,  and  others  of  existing  species,  raised  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea  in  Norway,  were  observed  by  Von  Buch.  They  were  also  described  bj  Sir 
Charles' Ly ell,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  of  land  in  Sweden,  **  Philosophical  Trusae- 
tions,"  1835. 

f  Mr.  Adams,  who  carefully  preserved  what  remained  of  this  animal,  relates  that  it 
was  first  observed  as  a  shapeless  mass  by  Schumakof,  a  Tungusian  chief,  and  owner  of 
the  peninsula  of  Tamset,  in  1709 ;  that  this  ice-covered  mass  fell  upon  the  sand  in  1808, 
and  that,  in  the  next  year,  the  chief  cut  off  the  tusks,  the  fossil  ivory,  if  it  msy  tnm 
its  comparative  freshness  be  so  termed,  found  in  these  regions,  being  an  article  of  com- 
merce. Mr.  Adams,  visiting  the  spot  two  years  afterwards,  obtained  the  skeleton,  still 
in  part  covered  by  the  fleshy  remains,  with  portions  of  its  hair,  which,  together  with 
the  tusks,  subsequently  purchased,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg; 
and  a  description  is  given  of  it  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,** 
vol.  T.,  of  which  a  translation  was  published,  with  a  figure,  in  London,  in  1819. 
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lerred.  Professor  Playfair  (in  1822)  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
Srst  to  infer  that  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of  Siberia,  now  extinct, 
Diaj  have  been  fitted  for  a  cold  climate,  though  the  elephants  of  the 
present  day  inhabit  regions  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  that  *^  they 
Diay  have  migrated  with  the  seasons,  and  by  that  means  have  avoided 
the  rigorous  winters  of  the  high  latitudes."'*'  He  also  considered  that 
ihtbj  might  have  lived  farther  to  the  south  than  the  localities  where 
their  remains  are  now  found,  and  '^  among  the  valleys  between  the  great 
rmges  of  mountains  that  bound  Siberia  on  that  side."  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  in  1835,  took  a  similar  but  more  extended  view  of  the  subject.f 
Adverting  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  abundant  remains  of  ele- 
phants in  the  deposits  of  Siberia, — an  abundance  so  great  that  a  trade 
m  their  tusks  for  ivory  has  long  been  established,^ — to  the  deposits 
themselves  in  which  they  are  discovered  having  been  formed  beneath 
the  sea,  sinoe  they  contain  the  remains  of  marine  shells ;  and  to  a  slow 
upheaval  of  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea,  as  is  now  taking  place,  he  con- 
ndered  that  a  considerable  change  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
whole  region  had  been  effected,  a  great  increase  of  land  northwards 
being  the  result  of  a  long-continued  and  slow  uprise  of  land  and  sea 
bottom.  He  inferred  a  general  decrease  of  temperature,  so  that  the 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  though  they  may  have  been  fitted  to  live  in 
colder  regions  than  any  of  the  kinds  now  existing,  gradually  perished. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  examination  of  the 
geology  of  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  adopted  similar  general 
views,  inferring  that  the  Ural,  Altai,  and  neighbouring  regions  of 
Siberia,  were  above  the  sea  when  these  great  mammals  existed,  and 
tktt  they  lived  in  herds  adjacent  to  lakes  and  estuaries,§  into  and  down 
vhich  their  remains  were  swept.  It  would  appear,  especially  by  the 
researches  of  M.  Middendorf,  that  the  shells  found  with  these  remains 
ire  of  kinds  now  existing  in  the  seas  of  the  region,  so  that  the  molluscs 
af  that  time  and  the  neighbouring  seas  have  not  been  exposed  to  condi- 
tioiis  efiecting  their  destruction.  M.  Middendorf  also  mentions,  that  in 
1848,  the  carcase  of  an  elephant  was  found  in  the  Tas,  between  the 
Oby  and  Yenesei,  in  about  latitude  66°  30'  N.,  ^^  with  some  parts  of 
the  flesh  in  so  perfect  a  state,  that  the  bulb  of  the  eye  is  now  preserved 
Bi  the  Museum  of  Moscow."||   Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  M.  de  Yerneuil, 

*  Playfair's  <*  nioBtrationB  of  the  Hattonian  Theory/'  Edinburgh,  1822. 

t  '*Priiiciple8  of  Geology,"  4th  edition,  1836. 

X  This  fossil  iTory  is  still  imported  ftrom  Russia  into  Liyerpool,  where  it  finds  **  a 
tmdj  sale  to  comb-makers  and  other  workers  in  iyory." — Owen,  "History  of  British 
PoMil  Mammals,"  p.  249. 

I  **  Otology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,"  toI.  i.  p.  500. 

I  The  diseoTeries  of  M.  Middendorf,  of  1848,  were  communioated  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
m  1846  (Principles  of  Geology,  7th  edition,  1847).  "  Another  caroase,  together  with 
mother  indlTidnal  of  the  same  species,  was  met  with  in  the  same  year  (1848),  in  latitude 
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and  Count  Eeyserling  also  remark,  when  describmg  the  range  and 
boundaries  of  the  erratic  blocks  of  Russia,  that  the  area  of  the  districts 
of  Perm,  Yiatka,  and  Orenburg,  was  probably  '^  above  the  waters  and 
inhabited  by  mammoths"*  at  this  period. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  habits  and  food  of  the  elephant  {Hhphm 
primigenitis)y  and  the  rhinoceros  (22.  tieharhinus)^  the  researches  of 
Professor  Owen  have  8hown,t  that  on  physiological  grounds  the  Ulephu 
prtmigentiLs  "  would  have  found  the  requisite  means  of  subsistence  at 
the  present  day,  and  at  all  seasons  in  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude," 
so  that  by  adopting,  with  Prof.  Playfair  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  inf 
ference  that  this  animal  migrated  northwards  during  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  year,  as  many  northern  mammals  now  do,  the  mammoth,  as  that 
kind  of  extinct  elephant  has  been  termed,  would  have  lived  easily  on 
the  land  considered  to  have  been  above  water  at  this  period.  The  Pro- 
fessor adds,  ^^  in  making  such  excursions  during  the  heat  of  that  brief 

75^  15^  N.,  near  the  riyer  Taimyr,  with  the  flesh  decayed.  It  was  embedded  in  strati 
of  clay  and  sand,  with  erratic  blocks,  at  about  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  la 
the  same  deposit,  M.  Middendorf  discoyered  the  trunk  of  a  larch  tree  (Pintu  lariz),  the 
same  wood  as  that  now  carried  down  in  abundance  by  the  Taimyr  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
There  were  also  associated  fossil  shells  of  livinff  northern  species,  and  which  are  mort- 
OTer  characteristic  of  the  drift,  or  glacial  deposits  of  Europe.  Among  these  NucmU 
pygmaa^  Tellina  ealearea,  Mya  truneata^  and  Saxacava  rugosOf  were  conspicuous." — ^LyeU'i 
Principles,  7th  edition,  p.  88. 

*  Alluding  to  their  map,  it  is  further  observed  that  this  probably  happened  '<  whea 
the  erratic  blocks  were  transported  over  the  adjacent  northwestern  line  marked  in  tki 
map,  as  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  granitic  erratics,  which  were,  we  believe,  stranded 
on  or  near  the  shelving  shore  of  this  ancient  land." — Geology  of  Russia,  voL  L  p.  522. 

f  <*  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,"  1846.  To  the  previous  inferenes 
that  the  elephant,  from  its  warm,  woolly,  and  hairy  coat,  was  an  animal  fitted  to  lit* 
in  a  cold  climate,  (the  skin  of  the  carcase  from  the  Lena,  and  the  ground  on  whiek  H 
fell,  aflfording  many  pounds  weight  of  reddish  wool  and  coarse  long  black  hairs,)  Pro* 
fessor  Owen  showed  that  its  teeth  especially  were  adapted  for  the  apparently  coU 
climate  in  which  its  remains  have  been  so  abundantly  detected.  **  The  molar  teeth  6f 
elephants  possess,"  observes  the  Professor,  **  a  highly-complicated,  and  a  very  peonliir 
structure,  and  there  are  no  other  quadrupeds  that  derive  so  great  a  proportion  of  their 
food  from  the  woody  fibre  of  the  branches  of  trees.  Many  mammals  browse  the  leaves; 
some  small  rodents  gnaw  the  bark ;  the  elephants  alone  tear  down  and  crunch  tki 
branches,  the  vertical  enamel-plates  of  their  huge  grinders  enabling  them  to  poond  thi 
tough  vegetable  tissue  and  fit  it  for  deglutition.  No  doubt  the  foliage  is  the  more 
tempting,  as  it  is  the  most  succulent  part  of  the  boughs  devoured ;  but  the  relfttioa  of 
the  complex  molars  to  the  comminution  of  the  coarser  vegetable  substance  is  nnmio- 
takable.  Now,  if  we  find  in  an  extinct  elephant  the  same  peculiar  principle  of  con- 
struction in  the  molar  teeth,  but  with  augmented  complexity,  arising  firom  a  greater 
number  of  triturating  plates,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  dense  enamel,  the  in- 
ference is  plain  that  the  ligneous  fibre  must  have  entered  in  a  larger  proportion  into 
the  food  of  such  extinct  species.  Forests  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  still  grow  upon  the 
frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  and  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Lena  as  far  north  as  latitude  60*^.  In 
Europe  arboreal  vegetation  extends  ten  degrees  nearer  the  pole ;  and  the  dental  orga- 
nization of  the  mammoth  proves  that  it  might  have  derived  subsistence  from  the  leafiest 
branches  of  trees,  in  regions  covered  during  a  part  of  the  year  with  snow." — ^p.  267. 
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setson  (the  northern  summer),  the  mammoths  would  be  arrested  in  their 

northern  progress  by  a  condition  to  which  the  reindeer  and  musk-ox 

are  not  subject,  viz.,  the  limits  of  arboreal  vegetation,  which,  however, 

as  represented  by  the  diminutive  shrubs  of  Polar  lands,  would  allow 

them  to  reach  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude.     With  regard  to  the 

bftbits  and  food  of  the  two-homed  rhinoceros,"^  found  frozen  in  Siberia, 

the  inferences  do  not  appear  so  clear  as  for  the  mammoth.     From  the 

greater  amount  of  hair  found  on  the  extinct  and  frozen  rhinoceros, 

noticed  by  Pallas,  than  upon  existing  rhinoceroses,  he  seems  to  have 

eoncladed  that  it  might  have  lived  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia. 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that,  ^^  although  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Rhino- 

eeroi  tieharhinus  present  a  specific  modification  of  structure,  it  is  not 

such  as  to  support  the  inference  that  it  could  have  better  dispensed  with 

roceolent  vegetable  food  than  its  existing  congeners ;  and  we  must  sup- 

jKMe,  therefore,  that  the  well-clothed  individuals  who  might  extend  their 

wanderings  northwards  during  a  brief  but  hot  Siberian  summer,  would 

be  compelled  to  migrate  southward  to  obtain  their  subsistence  during 

wmter."t 
Considering  the  general  evidence  thus  adduced  as  to  the  climate  of 

Northern  Europe  at  this  geological  time,  we  have  to  suppose  a  con- 
dderable  depression  of  a  large  area  beneath  the  level  of  the  Atlantic ; 
an  increase  of  cold,  causing  glaciers  to  descend  into  the  sea  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  even  perhaps  in  the  British  Islands ;  a  great  increase,  if  not 
extension  into  the  sea,  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  icebergs  and  coast- 
ioe  distributing  masses  and  minor  fragments  of  rocks  over  a  considerable 
European  area,  as  also  the  shingles  of  beaches,  sand,  and  mud,  accom- 
panied by  the  transported  remains  of  terrestrial  and  marine  creatures, 
and  a  movement  of  land  plants,  with  terrestrial  and  marine  animals,  in 
aeoordance  with  the  low  temperature  then  existing.     The  amount  of 
had  rising  above  the  sea,  prior  to  the  inferred  depression,  is  uncertain. 
Il  may  have  been  more  or  less  than  that  which  we  now  find,  though 
deposits  of  varied  thickness  were  accumulated  at  this  time,  and  now 
eonstitnte  a  part  of  the  dry  land  of  Europe,  and  probably  also  a  portion 
of  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  seas. 

Respecting  the  great  mammals,  the  carcases  of  which  have  been  so 
weD  preserved  in  Siberia,  and  admitting,  with  Professor  Owen,  their 
perfect  fitness  to  have  lived  in  a  climate  such  as  that  at  present  found 
in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  up  to  a  high  latitude,  we  have  to  con- 
nder  that  at  the  time  of  greater  cold,  their  food  being  adjusted  to  it, 
dwir  range,  even  in  the  summer  season,  would  be  more  limited  north- 

*  The  horns  of  this  rhinoceros  haye  been  ascertained  to  haTe  been  of  large  size. 
Cm  of  the  horns  of  an  indindual,  probably  the  front  or  nasal  horn,  in  the  Museum  at 
Ifoseow,  measures,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  nearly  three  feet  in  length. 

t  "  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,"  1846,  p.  85S. 
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ward,  not  onljr  by  any  coasts  which  might  then  be  thrown  back  by  the 
depression  beneath  the  sea  level,  but  also  by  the  supposed  decreased 
temperature.  The  great  rivers,  flowing  northward,  would,  as  Humboldt, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  hfkve  pointed  OQt|  be 
then  under  similar  conditions  as  at  present,  their  embouchures  exposed 
to  lower  temperatures  than  their  courses  in  more  temperate  regions, 
such  courses,  though  somewhat  shorter,  being  still  liable,  as  now,  to  be 
blocked  up  by  ice  at  their  mouths.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  inferring  that  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  lived,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  done,  in  a  climate  of  low  temperature,  and 
that  their  remains  were  buried  in  the  detritus  accumulated  in  lakes  and 
at  the  embouchures  of  the  northern  rivers  of  the  time,  numerous  car- 
cases washed  out  to  sea  and  preserved  amid  ice,  or  frozen  mud  and  sand, 
among  deposits  containing  the  remains  of  marine  molluscs,  such  as  are 
now  living  in  the  adjoining  Arctic  Sea. 

The  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  great  mammals  mentioned  requires 
much  consideration,  and  a  careful  observation  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  entombment  and  preservation  of  their  remains.  Hamboldt 
has  remarked  that  the  low  temperature  at  present  experienced  across 
Poland  and  Russia  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  ^4s  to  be  sought  in  the  form 
of  the  continent  being  gradually  less  intersected,  and  becoming  more 
compact  and  extended, — in  the  increasing  distance  from  the  sea, — and 
in  the  feebler  influence  of  westerly  winds.  Beyond  the  Ural,  westerly 
winds  blowing  over  wide  expanses  of  land,  covered  during  several 
months  with  ice  and  snow,  become  cold  land  winds.  It  is  to  such  cir- 
cumstances of  configuration  and  of  atmospheric  currents  that  the  cold 
of  Western  Siberia  is  due.***  By  the  immersion  of  the  present  dry 
land  to  the  extent  supposed,t  unaccompanied  by  the  general  decrease 
of  temperature  inferred  in  Northern  Europe,  there  might,  no  doubt,  be 
reason  to  expect  that  such  northern  portions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia  as  were  above  water  would  have  a  higher  temperature  than  at 
present ;  but  how  far  this  would  be  met  by  such  a  decrease  of  the  pre- 
sent temperature  of  Scandinavia,  the  British  Isles,  and  a  portion  of 
Central  Europe,  that  glaciers  descended  to  the  then  sea  level,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  infer.  Because  icebergs  may  have  floated  from  Scandinavia, 
and  have  become  stranded  on  the  shores  of  the  districts  of  Perm,  Yiatka, 
and  Orenberg,  and  thence  along  the  line  pointed  out  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  M.  de  Verneuil,  and  Count  Keyserling,  to  the  westward,  it  is 
not  a  necessary  inference  that  the  temperature  of  those  regions,  making 
every  allowance  for  the  influence  of  multitudes  of  icebergs  at  certain 

«  CoBmos,  7th  edit.  (Sabine's  Translation),  toI.  i.  p.  828. 

f  The  observer  would  do  well  to  refer  to  the  map  given  by  the  authors  of  the  Geologj 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  the  Ural,  for  the  area  bounding  the  oocnrrenoe  of  erratlo 
blooks. 
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MasDDS,  had  been  very  low,  more  than  that  the  temperature  of  New- 
bandland  should  be  that  of  Greenland  and  Baffin's  Bay,  whence  the 
eebergs  stranded  near  it  are  derived.  Even  supposing  that  as  the  land 
oae^  the  temperature  of  Siberia  became  such  as  we  now  find  it,  it  does 
lOt  seem  to  follow,  judging  from  the  researches  and  reasoning  of  Pro- 
BSBor  Owen,  that  the  mammoths  necessarily  perished  from  cold  or  the 
rant  of  food.*  Assuming  that  the  great  cold  was  unfavourable  to 
beir  continuance  in  Siberia,  that  the  country  towards  the  mountains 
n  the  south  was  equally  so  to  their  habits,  and  that  thus  they  may 
Ave  been  there  extirpated,  the  same  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  apply 
0  well  to  the  districts  on  the  west  of  the  Ural. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  mammoths  must  once  have  existed 
ridely  spread  over  the  northern  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; 
rhence  the  needful  inference,  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  all  proceeded 
rem  a  common  stock,  or  centre,  that  they  spread  themselves  over  con- 
hnons  portions  of  land,  dry  for  the  time,  however  now  separated  they 
lay  be  by  seas.  Their  remains  are  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain, 
hough  less  so  apparently  in  Ireland,  and  Professor  Owen  has  pointed 
Qt  the  connexion  of  these  islands  with  Europe  when  these  and  other 
ODiemporary  animals  passed  into  them.f     The  depth  of  Behring's 

*Oii  this  subject  Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  ''with  regard  to  the  geographical 
mgB  of  the  Elephas primigenius  into  temperate  latitudes,  the  distribution  of  its  fossil 
Buns  teaches  that  it  reached  the  fortieth  degree  north  of  the  equator.  Historj,  in 
ka  manner,  records  that  the  reindeer  had  formerly  a  more  extensiye  distribution  in 

■  temperate  latitudes  of  Europe  than  it  now  enjoys.  The  hairy  coyering  of  the  mam- 
Itk  eoncurSy  howexer,  with  the  localities  of  its  most  abundant  jremains,  in  showing 
at»  like  the  reindeer,  the  northern  extreme  of  the  temperate  xono  was  its  metropolis. 
ttompts  hare  been  made  to  account  for  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  northern  elephants 
'  alterations  in  the  climate  of  their  hemisphere,  or  by  yiolent  geological  catastrophes, 
4  the  like  extraneous  causes.    When  we  seek  to  apply  the  same  hypothesis  to  explain 

■  apparently  contemporaneous  extinction  of  the  gigantic  leaf-eating  megatheria  of 
■Ik   America,   the  geological  phenomena  of   that  continent  appear  to  negatiye 

•  oeenrrence  of  such  destructiTO  changes.    Our  comparatively  brief  experience  of 

•  progress  and  duration  of  species  within  the  historical  period,  is  surely  insufficient 
JflStifj,  in  erery  case  of  extinction,  the  yerdict  of  violent  death.  With  regard  to 
■U  ef  the  larger  mammalia,  especially  those  which  have  passed  away  ftrom  the 
Mriean  and  Australian  continents,  the  absence  of  sufficient  signs  of  extrinsic  extir- 
Ifag  change  or  convulsion,  makes  it  almost  as  reasonable  to  speculate  with  Brocchi, 

Ike  possibility  that  species,  like  individuals,  may  have  had  the  cause  of  their  death 
hefCBt  in  their  original  constitution,  independently  of  changes  in  the  external  world, 
i  that  the  term  of  their  existence,  or  the  period  of  exhaustion  of  the  prolific  force, 
igr  kaTO  been  ordained  from  the  commencement  of  each  species." — History  of  British 
sail  Mammals  and  Birds,  p.  2G9. 

\  ''History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,*'  184G,  Introduction,  p.  xzxri. 
I^"  Professor  Owen  observes,  *<  we  regard  Great  Britain  in  connexion  with  the  rest 
Enrope,  and  if  we  extend  our  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  extinct  mam- 
lis  beyond  the  limits  of  technical  geography, — and  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  map 
detect  the  artificial  character  of  the  line  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,— we  shaU 
rte  find  a  dose  and  interesting  correspondence  between  the  extinct  Europno-AikiAAA 
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Straits  is  comparatiyely  triflings  varying  from  182  to  192  feet,  so  thil 
we  feel  little  surprise  in  finding  at  Eschscholts  Bay,  in  about  66^  20'  N. 
on  the  North  American  shores,  inside  the  Straits,  the  remains  of  tte 
Elephfu  primigenivsj  associated  with  the  bones  of  the  urus,  deer,  hona^ 
and  musk-ox,  in  a  cliff  about  90  feet  high,  extending  about  2|  miles  h 
length.  These  remains  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Eschscholts,  (doriig 
Kotzebue's  voyage,)  in  1816,  and  the  bones  were  supposed  to  be  e» 
bedded  in  ice;  but  the  observations  of  Captsdn  Beechey's  party, m 
1826,  showed  that  the  ice  was  merely  superficial,  arising  from  tte 
freezing  of  water  descending  over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  that  the  re- 
mains of  these  mammals  were  really  embedded  in  a  deposit  of  clay  ssl 
fine  quartsose  and  micaceous  sand.  A  smell,  as  of  heated  bones,  mi 
observed  where  the  animal  remains  abounded."^ 

This  facmg  of  ice  having  been  thus  deceptive.  Dr.  Buckland  was  M 
to  inferf  that  there  also  might  have  been  some  error  respecting  dM 
elephant  of  the  Lena  having  really  been  encased  in  ice,  and  not  it 
mud,  the  face  of  which  was  covered  by  ice,  as  at  Eschscholts  Buj. 
Correct  observations  respecting  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  animah 
preserved  in  a  comparatively  fresh  state,  with  their  fleshy  portions  is 
part  or  wholly  remaining,  are  somewhat  important,  inasmuch  as,  if 
found  in  ice,  we  have  to  infer  either  that  such  ice  had  always  remained 
unthawed  in  the  atmosphere,  (at  least  so  far  as  the  portions  enveloping 
the  animals  are  concerned,)  from  the  time  when  these  mammals  were 
encased  in  it  to  the  present  time,  or  that  it  became  depressed  benesA 
detrital  accumulations  of  the  period,  and  also  remained  unthawed,  until 
the  whole  being  elevated  again  into  the  atmosphere,  it  became,  with  tibfl 
accumulations  among  which  it  had  been  buried,  exposed  to  the  climatil 
and  denuding  conditions  of  the  present  day.     Though  there  would  bf 
difficulty  in  submerging  ice,  from  its  specific  gravity,  beneath  watsi; 
and  especially  sea-water,  unless  sufficiently  well  loaded  with  detritus  t( 
render  this  of  the  proper  kind,  it  may  readily  happen  that,  in  very  edk 
climates,  coast-ice  may  be  anchored,  so  to  speak,  in  such  a  manner  b] 
penetrating  amid  shingles,  sand,  or  mud  beneath,  that  it  could  bi 
covered  over  in  part,  or  in  thickness,  according  to  variations  in^seasoni 
by  detrital  matter,  so  as  to  be  in  the  condition  to  descend,  thus  coveiti 

Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  pliocene  period  and  that  of  the  present  day.  The  Toy  t^ 
of  the  pliocene  fossil  mammalia  of  England  being  almost  as  rich  in  generic  and  ipeell 
formB  as  those  of  Europe,  leads,  as  already  stated,  to  the  inference  that  the  inteneel 
ing  branch  of  the  ocean  which  now  divides  this  island  from  the  continent  did  not  tht 
exist  as  a  barrier  to  the  migration  of  the  mastodons,  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  hipf( 
potamuses,  bisons,  oxen,  horses,  tigers,  hjienas,  bears,  &c.,  which  have  left  toe 
abundant  traces  of  their  former  existence  in  the  superficial  deposits  and  eayes  of  Qrti 
Britain.*' 

«  oBeechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits."  The  bones  were  en 
mined,  and  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  were  determined  by  Dr.  Buckland. 

t  Ibid. 
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iTor,  to  those  depths  where  it  could  remain  unthawed,  with  any  animals 
atombed  in  it.  Indeed,  certain  facts  noticed  by  travellers  and  voyagers 
B  the  Arctic  regions  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  might  be  the  case, 
od  accounts  are  given  of  beds  of  actual  ice  being  found  beneath  detrital 
hposits  in  those  regions.'*'  Descended  to  a  proper  depth  beneath  the 
nr&ce,  but  not  sufficient  to  bring  it  within  the  influence  of  the  heat 
'oond  to  exist  beneath  certain  depths  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  ice 
ught  remain  there,  only  to  be  thawed  by  a  great  increase  in  the  tempe- 
mtnre  of  the  general  climate,  or  by  being  again  elevated,  with  a  sufficient 
lenndation  of  protecting  detritus,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in 
miimer  would  dissolve  it,  and  disclose  any  animal  remains  which  may 
have  been  therein  preserved.  At  the  same  time,  mud  and  silt,  intp  which 
the  bodies  of  such  animals  as  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  above 
noticed,  may  have  been  borne  during  floods,  could  readily  have  become 
boien,  and  covered  with  other  detritus,  and  thus  descending,  have  re- 
tained, from  what  we  learn  of  the  depth  to  which  the  frozen  ground 
Bitends  in  Siberia— a  depth  apparently  very  different  from  that  found 
ia  North  America,  in  the  same  latitudes — the  remains  of  the  animals 
ii  18  fresh  a  state  as  when  first  embedded  in  them,  to  a  level,  beneath 
that  of  the  sea,  of  400  feet,  if  the  cold  approached  that  now  experienced 
ia  Northern  Siberia.f 

*  If.  Middenderf  informed  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  in  1848  <^he  had  bored  in  Siberia 
to  tht  depth  of  70  feet,  and,  after  passing  through  much  frozen  soil  mixed  with  ice,  had 
tUBO  down  upon  a  solid  mass  of  pure  transparent  ice,  the  thickness  of  which,  after 
ptaetrating  two  or  three  yards,  they  did  not  ascertain." — Principles  of  Geology,  7th 
Mnioiiy  p*  86. 

f  The  depth  to  which  frozen  mud  and  sand  could  descend  in  these  regions,  without 
Mng  thawed  by  the  influence  of  terrestrial  heat  beneath,  would  appear  from  the  infor- 
■atUm  of  H.  Helmersen  (Obserrations  on  a  Pit  sunk  at  Jakoutsk,  Ann.  des  Mines  de 
luale,  Tol.  T.,  1888),  to  be  between  300  and  400  feet.  On  the  25th  April,  1837,  the 
Mipcratnre  of  the  bottom,  878  (English)  feet  deep,  was  81*1°,  the  strata  on  the  sides 
€  the  pit  at  75  feet  being  21*2^  Fahr.  The  accumulations  passed  through,  were  com- 
of  clay,  sand,  and  lignite,  mixed  with  ice. 
experiments  made  by  M.  Middendorf,  as  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
if  St.  Petersburg  in  1844,  showed  that,  in  a  shaft  and  the  galleries  of  some  works 
the  Lena,  and  at  a  depth  of  884  (English)  feet,  the  frozen  crust  was  still  not 
through,  though  a  marked  gradual  increase  of  temperature  was  obsenred  in  the 
While,  in  one  series  of  experiments,  a  thermometer,  in  the  ground,  7  feet 
the  surface,  gaye  on  the  25th  March,  — 1^  Fahr.,  the  temperature  gradually 
beneath  to  26-6^  Fahr.  According  to  M.  Erman  (Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
if  fleienees  at  St.  Petersburg,  1838),  the  depth  of  ground  thawed  in  September,  1838, 
ii  -  Korlhem  Siberia,  was  4  feet  8  inches  in  woody  tracts,  and  6  feet  8  inches  in  the 
wmnty  ntnations. 

From  Sir  John  Richardson  haying  found  the  depth  of  the  Aroxen  ground  not  to  exceed 
M  feet  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  a  station  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jakoutsk 
€2*  N.),  M.  d'Archiao  has  inferred  (Histoire  des  Progr^s  de  la  Geologic,  toI.  i.  p>  88), 
hat  the  eold  most  be  far  more  intense  in  Northern  Asia  than  in  North  America,  at 
hcie  high  latitudes.  Under  this  yiew,  the  bodies  of  animals  could  now  be  preseryed 
o  Northern  Siberia,  by  descending  and  ascending  land,  which  could  not  be  bo  pT^^t^^^ 
A  North  Amerie*. 
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OniiferouB  Caverns  and  Osseous  Breccia, — ^While  on  the  snbjeet  of 
the  bodies  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  Tound  thus  well  preserved  in 
Siberia, — and  nowhere,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Elephas  primigenius  more  abundant  than  in  the  lowlands,  adjoining 
the  icy  sea  of  Northern  Asia,"^ — it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the 
remains  of  the  same  kinds  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  with  those  of 
contemporary  mammals,  found  embedded  amid  accumulations  in  cayes 
and  clefts  of  rock.  The  connexion  of  the  British  Islands  with  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  been  above  noticed  (p.  291),  as  needed 
for  the  migration  of  the  Elephas primigeniiLS  and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinut 
into  the  former,  the  remains  of  these  mammals  so  occurring  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubting,  that  the  animals  themselves  here  found  the  con- 
ditions fitted  for  their  existence  and  incrcase.f      The  observer  has 

*  Dr.  Mantell  states  (Wonders  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  148,  6th  edition,  1848),  that,  ft 
company  of  merchants  Laying  been  formed  in  1844,  to  coUect  fossil  ivory  in  Siberia, 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  jaws  and  tusks  of  mammoths  were  obtained  <}uring  the 
year,  and  these  were  sold  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  denomination  of  Siberian  iTOiy, 
at  prices  from  80  to  100  per  cent.  aboTe  those  of  recent  elephantine  ivory. 

From  the  researches  of  M.  Hedenstrom,  multitudes  of  the  remains  of  elephants,  rhi* 
noceroses,  oxen,  and  other  mammalia  occur  in  the  frozen  ground  between  the  Lent 
and  the  Kolima,  and  he  mentions  that  one  of  the  islands  of  New  Siberia,  or  the  laakher 
Islands,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  oflf  the  coast  of  Siberia,  between  the  embouchures  ef  thi 
Lena  and  Indigirka,  is  composed  of  little  else  than  a  mass  of  mammoth  bones,  whidi 
has  been  worked  for  many  years  by  the  traders  for  the  fossil  ivory  it  yields. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  those  of  other  travellers.  The  high  preservation  of 
fossil  ivory  is  not  confined  to  Siberia.  Mr.  Bald  mentions  (Wernerian  Transactions, 
vol.  iv.)  that  tusks  found  between  Edinburgh  and  Selkirk  were  made  into  chessmen. 
.  f  Respecting  the  mammals  existing  at  this  time  in  the  area  of  the  British  Islands, 
Professor  Owen  remarks  (History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals — Introduction),  after 
noticing  the  probable  disappearance  of  the  mastodon  from  it,  that  **  gigantic  elephanti 
of  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  largest  individuals  that  now  exist  in  Ceylon  and  AfHca, 
roamed  here  in  herds,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  abundance  of  their  remains.  Two- 
horned  rhinoceroses,  of  at  least  two  species,  forced  their  way  through  the  ancieol 
forests,  or  wallowed  in  the  swamps.  The  lakes  and  rivers  were  tenanted  by  hippopo- 
tamuses as  bulky  and  with  as  formidable  tusks  as  those  of  Africa.  Three  kinds  of  wiU 
oxen,  two  of  which  were  of  colossal  size  and  strength,  and  one  of  these  maned  and 
villous  like  the  bonassus,  found  subsistence  in  the  plains.  Deer,  as  gigantic  in  propoi^ 
tiou  to  existing  species,  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  old  Uri  and  Biaontes,  and  mbj 
have  disputed  with  them  the  pasturage  of  that  ancient  land ;  one  of  these  extinot  deer 
is  well-known  under  the  name  of  the  *  Irish  £lk,'  from  the  enormous  expanse  of  iti 
broad-palmed  antlers  [the  Professor  states  elsewhere.  Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals,  p. 
467,  that  the  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in  the  ossiferous  cavern  of  Kent's 
Hole,  Devon]  ;  another  had  horns  more  like  that  of  the  wapiti,  but  surpassed  that  greet 
Canadian  deer  in  bulk  :  a  third  extinct  species  more  resembled  the  Indian  hippelaphns ; 
and  with  these  were  associated  the  red  deer,  the  reindeer,  the  roebuck,  and  the  goat 
A  wild  horse,  a  wild  ass  or  quagga,  and  the  wild  boar,  entered  also  into  the  series  of 
British  pliocene  hoofed  mammalia. 

**  The  carnivora,  organized  to  enjoy  a  life  of  rapine  at  the  expense  of  the  vegetable* 
feeders,  to  restrain  their  undue  increase,  and  abridge  the  pangs  of  the  maimed  and 
sickly,  were  duly  adjusted  in  numbers,  size,  and  ferocity  to  the  fel}  task  assigned  te 
them  in  the  organic  economy  of  the  pre-Adamitio  world.    Besides  a  British  tiger  of 
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earefollj  to  consider  the  evidence  afforded  as  to  the  precise  geological 
period  when  these  great  mammals  thus  prospered  upon  lands  now 
divided  from  the  continent  by  sea,  which  it  would  appear  scarcely  pro- 
bsble  they  safely  crossed,  either  by  will  or  accident.  The  geological 
time  when  the  needful  connexion  was  formed  between  the  British  Islands 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  so  that  these  and  other  contemporary 
■ammalft  freely  roamed  from  the  one  part  of  a  general  area  to  the 
other,  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  slight  interest. 

The  obseryer  has  to  bear  in  mind  that,  during  any  modified  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  sea  formerly  existing,  by  which  deposits  were  accumu- 
Iftted,  and  the  carcases  of  animals  were  floated  out  to  sea,  or  swept  into 
fresh-water  lakes,  so  that  their  harder  parts  became  embedded  in  calca- 
K(ras  matter,  mud,  silt,  or  gravel,  the  lighter  portions  of  the  acoumula- 
tion,  amid  which  they  were  entombed,  would,  as  now  in  the  German 
Ocean  and  some  other  parts  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  British  Islands, 
be  liable  to  be  washed  off,  cither  at  the  proper  depths  beneath  the  sur- 
&ee  of  the  sea  by  the  action  of  the  wind-waves,  or  on  the  shores  by  the 
breakers,  when  changes  of  level  of  the  sea  and  land  so  took  place  that 
this  action  could  be  experienced.  Tusks,  teeth,  and  the  bones  of  the 
H^has  primigeniuB  have  thus  been  fished  up  by  the  trawlers  and 
dredgers  on  the  southeast  of  England,  and  in  a  state  sometimes  show- 
ing little  marks  of  attrition,  bearing  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  merely  relieved,  by  the  wave  action,  of  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand 


sise,  and  with  proportionally  larger  paws  than  that  of  Bengal,  there  existed  a 
feline  animal  (Machairodui)  of  equal  size,  which,  from  the  great  length  and 
iharpneM  of  its  sahre-shaped  canines,  was  probably  the  most  ferocious  and  destructiye 
flf  ite  peculiarly  carnivorous  family.  Of  the  smaUer  felines,  we  recognise  the  remains 
of  a  leopard,  or  large  lynx,  and  of  a  wild  cat. 

**  Troops  of  hyffinas,  larger  than  the  fierce  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  which  they  most 
membled,  crunched  the  bones  of  the  carcases  relinquished  by  the  nobler  beasts  of 
ffftj ;  and,  doubtless,  often  themselves  waged  the  war  of  destruction  on  the  feebler 
^jBAdrapeds.  A  savage  bear,  surpassing  in  size  the  Ursus  ferox  of  the  Uocky  Moun- 
tains^ fbond  its  hiding-place,  like  the  hyoena,  in  many  of  the  existing  limestone  caverns 
if  bi^Aiid.  With  the  Urtut  fpelaus  was  associated  another  bear,  more  like  the  common 
species,  but  larger  than  the  present  individuals  of  the  Uraus  Areios,  Wolves 
foxes,  the  badger,  the  otter,  the  foumart,  and  the  stoat,  complete  the  category  of 
At  pliocene  camivora  of  Britain. 

**Bats,  moles,  and  shrews  were  then,  as  now,  the  forms  that  preyed  upon  the  insect 
wwld  in  this  island.  Good  evidence  of  a  fossil  hedgehog  has  not  yet  been  obtained ; 
tai  tfao  remains  of  an  extinct  insectivore  of  equal  size,  and  with  closer  affinities  to  the 
iile  trihTT^  have  been  discovered  in  a  pliocene  formation  in  Norfolk.  Two  kinds  of 
Wftver,  hares  and  rabbits,  water-voles,  and  field-voles,  rats  and  mice,  richly  represented 
An  Rodent  order.  The  greater  beaver  (Troyontherium)  and  the  taiUess  hare  (Lagomys) 
wnre  the  only  sub-generic  forms,  perhaps  the  only  species,  of  the  pliocene  OlireM  that 
hnvn  not  been  recognised  as  existing  in  Britain  within  the  historic  period.  The  newer 
seas  were  tenanted  by  cetacea,  either  generically  or  specifically  identical  with 
that  are  now  taken  or  cast  upon  our  shores." 
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which  once  enveloped  them.*  Supposing  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses, 
with  other  contemporary  animals,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  with 
those  of  these  mammals,  to  have  been  spread  over  the  land  prior  to  the 
great  depression,  accompanied  by  increased  cold,  as  above  noticed,  and 
that  they  gradually  retreated  before  the  advance  of  the  sea,  diminishing 
the  amount  of  low  ground,  the  original  connexion  between  the  British 
Islands  and  the  land  of  the  continent  may  have  more  resembled  that 
shown  as  the  boundary  of  the  600  feet  depth  (Figs.  65  and  102),  thau 
that  which  we  now  find.  In  such  a  state  of  this  part  of  Europe  there 
would  be  an  ample  area  of  continuous  dry  land  for  the  range  of  the 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  their  contemporary,  but  the  now  extinct 
species  of  hippopotamus,  oxen,  deer,  tiger,  leopard,  hyaena,  bear,  and 
other  mammals.  Accumulations  of  bones  could  readily,  as  the  land 
became  depressed,  be  washed  out  of  any  lacustrine  or  fluviatUe  accumu- 
lations amid  which  they  might  have  been  embedded,  and  be  mingled 
with  marine  remains  of  the  gradually  encroaching  seas,  sometimes  being 
worn  and  re-embedded  in  gravel,  at  others  less  mutilated,  or  even 

*  Professor  Owen,  in  his  "  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals,"  mentions  (p.  246), 
that  **  most  of  the  largest  and  best-preserred  tusks  of  the  British  mammoth,  haye  beta 
dredged  up  from  submarine  drift  near  the  coasts.  In  1827,  an  enormoos  tusk  wu 
landed  at  Ramsgate ;  although  the  hollow  implanted  base  was  wanting,  it  siiU  mtMnred 
9  feet  in  length,  and  its  greatest  diameter  was  8  inches ;  the  outer  crust  was  deooB- 
posed  into  thin  layers,  and  the  interior  portion  had  been  reduced  to  a  soft  substanct 
resembling  putty.  A  tusk,  likewise  much  decayed,  which  was  dredged  up  off  Dnnge- 
ness,  measured  11  feet  in  length ;  and  yielded  some  pieces  of  ivory  fit  for  manufacture. 
Captain  Byam  Martin,  who  has  recorded  this  and  other  discoTcries  of  remains  of  the 
mammoth  in  the  British  Channel  (Geological  Transactions,  second  series,  toL  ▼!.  p. 
161),  procured  a  section  of  iTory  near  the  aWeolar  carity  of  the  Dungeness  task,  of  an 
OTal  form,  measuring  19  inches  in  circumference.  A  tusk  dredged  up  ftrom  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  which  measured  6  feet  G  inches  in  length,  probably  belonged  to  a  female  mam- 
moth." .  .  .  **  This  tusk  was  sent  to  a  cutler  at  Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was  sawed 
into  five  sections,  but  the  interior  was  found  to  be  fossilized  and  unfit  for  use."  .... 
**  The  tusks  of  the  extinct  elephant,  which  haye  reposed  for  thousands  of  years  in  fke 
bed  of  the  ocean  which  washes  the  shore  of  Britain,  are  not  always  so  altered  by  time 
and  the  action  of  surrounding  influences,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  rooent 
iyory  is  applied."  Mr.  Charlesworth,  after  mentioning  that  a  large  lower  jaw  of  a 
mammoth,  of  which  he  gives  a  figure  (Magazine  of  Natural  History,  new  series,  Tol.  iiL 
p.  848,  1839),  had  been  dredged  up  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  1887,  and  quoting  Mr. 
Woodward  (Geology  of  Norfolk),  as  stating  that  more  than  2000  elephants'  teeth  had 
been  dredged  up  off  Uasbro',  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  in  18  years,  relates  that  a  mam- 
moth's tusk,  dredged  up  by  some  Yarmouth  fishermen  off  Scarborough,  about  1886,  was 
so  slightly  altered  in  character^  that  it  was  sawn  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
men  in  the  boat,  each  claiming  his  share  of  the  iyory.  One  portion  was  preserred  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Norwich.  A  large  humerus  was,  in  1887,  trawled  up  in 
midchannel  between  Dover  and  Calais,  in  120  feet  water.  A  large  femur  was  also 
found  while  trawling,  about  half-way  between  Yarmouth  and  Holland  in  160  feet  water, 
and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  young  animal  was  dredged  up  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  Other 
instances  of  elephant  remains,  brought  up  from  the  sea-bottom  off  the  English  coasts, 
are  also  known.  A  tusk  of  the  Hippopotamus  major  was  dredged  up  from  the  oyster-bed 
at  Happisburgh. 
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uninjiired,  amid  more  tranquilly  formed  deposits.  Occasionally  some, 
or  portions,  of  the  original  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  deposits,  containing 
remains  of  these  animals,  may  never  have  been  disturbed  to  any  great 
extent,  so  that  the  deposits  and  the  included  bones  became  covered  by 
the  marine  accumulations  of  the  time.'*' 

Upon  the  hypothesis,  that  these  animals  could  have  spread  under 
such  conditions,  and  prior  to  the  submergence  previously  noticed,  a 
time  would  come  when  the  depression  of  the  old  land  would  be  such, 
that,  as  regards  the  British  Islands,  no  sufficient  or  fitting  dry  land 
would  be  found  for  them,  supposing  that  the  diminished  temperature 
did  not  destroy  them.  While  assuming  that  such  may  have  been  the 
conditions  in  this  particular  case,  it  by  no  means  follows,  with  submerg- 
ing dry  land  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  that  abundant  space  was 
not  left,  even  in  Northern  A^da,  for  the  existence  and  increase  of  the 
ElephaM  primigenius  and  the  Bhmoeeros  tichorhinus.  The  land  may 
not  have  experienced  a  contemporaneous  depression,  or  if  so,  not  one 
cutting  off  all  the  needful  feeding-grounds  for  the  support  of  these  mam- 

*  Pirofessor  Owen  (Hist  Brit  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  847),  quotes  a  notice  in  a  Cam- 
Iridge  paper  of  26th  February,  1845,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  high  tides  haTing 
wwh  VMOTered  the  lignite  beds  at  the  base  of  the  cliiTs  near  Cromer,  Norfolk,  and  that 
aBMMBg  the  fossil  remains  of  that  bed,  the  lower  Jaw  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  soTen  molar 
tottk  in  good  preserration,  together  with  the  molars  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
and  bearer,  were  discoTered.  The  jaw  was  examined  by  Professor  Owen,  and  ascer- 
taiaed  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  Rkmoeeroa  ticharhinut. 

Mr.  Strickland  pointed  out,  in  1884  (Account  of  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells  found 
aatodated  with  the  Bones  of  Land  Quadrupeds  beneath  diluyial  grayel,  at  Cropthom, 
Worcestershire,  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc,  toL  ii.  p.  Ill),  that  <*a  layer  of  fine  sand, 
oofttaiaiBg  28  species  of  land  and  firesh-water  shells,  with  fragments,  more  or  less 
nlM,  of  bones  of  the  hippopotamus,  bos,  cerrus,  ursus,  and  canis,"  reposes  on  the  lias 
elay  of  that  district  Professor  Owen  adds  the  mammoth  and  urus  to  this  catalogue 
(Hist  Brit  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  258).  "The  sand  passes  upwards  gradually  into 
graTely  which  extends  to  the  surface,  and  differs  in  no  respect  firom  the  other  grayel  of 
the  ndghbourhood,  being  composed  principaUy  of  pebbles  of  brown  quartz,  but  occa- 
iloiially  contidning  chalk  flints,  and  frs^ents  of  lias  ammonites  and  gryphites.  The 
boaM,  though  most  abundant  in  the  sand,  are  interspersed  also  in  the  grayel ;  but  the 
ihdls  are  confined  to  the  sand."  Two  of  the  species  of  shells  were  considered  to  be 
•xtinet  From  the  fluYiatile  habits  of  some  of  these  molluscs,  Mr.  Strickland  inferred, 
that  tha  deposit  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  riyer  bed.  He  at  the  same  time  pointed 
mt  **  the  greater  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mammifers  of  this  island  than 
IB  the  molluscs,  since  the  era  when  the  grayel  was  accumulated ;  and  the  little  Taria- 
tiflii  which  the  climate  appears  to  haye  undergone  since  the  same  epoch."  He  also 
adverted  to  similar  deposits,  previously  known  at  North  Cliff,  Yorkshire,  Market 
Wei^ton,  and  at  Copford,  near  Colchester. 

The  seetion  giyen  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  M.  de  Yemeuil,  and  Count  Keyser- 
ling  (Geology  of  Bussia  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Urals,  toL  i.  p.  602),  would  appear  to 
show,  that  as  respects  a  part  of  Bussia,  and  beneath  a  coTering  of  '*  clay  drift,  con- 
taining numerous  bones  and  teeth  of  the  mammoth,  60  feet  thick,"  there  was  a  **  band 
ef  finely  laminated  sand,  full  of  shells,  specifically  identical  with  those  which  inhabit 
the  adijacent  rlTcr  Pon."    The  latter  reposes  upon  a  tertiary  limestone. 
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mals.  Thus,  in  several  parts  of  Snrope,  when  the  sea-bottom  emerged, 
— ^the  former  land,  variously  modified  daring  its  submergence,  coated 
more  or  less  with  the  detritus  drifted  over  and  thrown  down  upon  it,  and 
embedding  the  remains  of  such  animals  as  perished  during  the  submerg- 
ence, there  might  be  many  sources  whence  the  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
and  other  contemporary  animals  could  spread  over  the  new  land  as  the 
fitting  conditions  obtained.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  these 
mammals  may  thus  have  revisited  the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  again 
connected  with  the  main  land,  so  that  their  remains  may  be  found  in 
lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits  above  the  marine  accumulations  formed 
during  thfe  interval  of  depression.*  As  there  is  evidence  in  Western 
Europe  of  oscillations,  as  regards  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  in 
the  more  recent  geological  time,  requiring  much  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  observer,  he  will  have  carefully  to  consider  their  influence  on  the 
spread  of  mammals,  such  as  those  under  consideration.  Assuming, 
however,  only  one  submergence  sufficient  to  disconnect  the  British 
Islands,  followed  by  an  elevation  restoring  the  connexion,  it  would  %e 
inferred  that  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  accumulations  would  be  the  highest 
amid  which  we  should  expect  to  discover  the  remains  of  the  JElephat 
primigenius  and  his  contemporary  mammals,  partly  extinct,  partly  now 
existing. 

Amid  any  changes  arising  from  the  depression  and  elevation  of  land 
and  adjacent  sea  bottoms,  should  animals  have  lived  in  caves,  carrying 
in  their  prey,  if  they  had  been  carnivorous,  or  have  fallen  into  fissures 
in  the  manner  previously  mentioned  (p.  137),  their  remains,  so  pre- 
served, would  appear  the  most  safe  from  rearrangement  by  waves,  tidal 
streams,  or  ocean  currents.  Though  the  bones  of  extinct  bears  and 
other  animals  found  in  caves  had  previously  attracted  much  attention, 
it  was  from  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  mammals  in  a  cavern  at 
Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1821,  and  from  the  descriptions  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  mode  of  eccurrence  of  these  remains,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  cavern  itself,  subsequently  given  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  who  visited  the  spot  a  few  months  only  after  the  discovery,  that 
ossiferous  caves  attained  a  new  interest.  This  cave  was  found  by  cut- 
ting back  a  quarry,  as  many  others  have  also  been.  Its  greatest  length 
was  found  to  be  245  feet,  and  its  height  generally  so  inconsiderable, 
that  in  two  or  three  situations  only  could  a  man  stand  upright.  The 
following  (Fig.  105)  is  the  section  of  it,  as  given  by  Dr.  Buckland  ;t — 
a,  a,  a,  a,  horizontal  beds  of  limestone,  in  which  the  cave  occurs ;  &, 

*  Localities  are  mentioned  where,  in  the  British  Islands,  bones  of  these  and  of  eon- 
temporary  mammals  have  been  found  entombed  in  flaviatile  or  lacustrine  deposits, 
supposed  to  be  above  the  accumulations  referred  to  the  period  when  erratic  blocks 
and  other  ice-transported  detritus  were  strewed  over  the  sea  bottom  in  this  part  of 
Europe. 

f  Reliquife  DiluTianse,  182a» 
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BtaUgmite  inerusting  eome^f  tbe  boneB,  Knd  formed  before  the  mad  wu 
introdaced ;  e,  bed  of  mud  containiog  the  bones ;  d,  stalagmite  formed 
flinoe  the  introdnotion  of  the  mnd,  and  spreading  over  its  mrface ;  e. 


insulated  stalagmits  on  tbe  mnd,  /,/,  stalactites  depending  from  the 
roof.  *'  The  surface  of  the  sediment  when  the  cave  was  first  opened 
wu  nearly  smooth  and  level,  except  in  those  parts  where  its  regularity 
had  been  broken  by  the  accumulations  of  stalagmite,  or  ruffled  by  the 
dripping  of  vater ;  its  substance  was  an  argillacQous  and  slightly  mica> 
teoos  loam,  composed  of  such  minute  particles  as  could  easily  be  sus- 
pended in  muddy  water,  and  mixed  with  much  calcareous  matter,  that 
uems  to  have  been  derived  in  part  from  the  dripping  of  the  roof,  and  in 
part  from  comminuted  bones."*  The  remains  of  the  hyisna,  tiger,  bear, 
wolf,  fox,  weasel,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox,  three 
species  of  deer,  and  some  other  animals,  were  found  to  be  so  strewed 
over  the  bottom  of  the  cave  when  the  mud  was  removed,  the  proportion 
of  hysena  teeth  over  those  of  other  animals  was  so  great,  and  the  bones 
of  other  animals  were  so  broken  and  gnawed,  that  Dr.  Buckland  consi- 
dered  the  Kirkdale  Cave  to  have  been  the  den  of  tbe  extinct  hyaenas,  the 
remains  of  which  were  found  in  it,  during  a  succession  of  years ;  that 
they  brought  in,  u  prey,  tbe  animals  the  bones  and  teeth  of  which  »re 
now  mingled  with  their  own,  and  that  these  conditions  were  suddenly 
changed  by  tbe  irruption  of  muddy  water  into  tho  cave,  burying  all  the 
remains  of  the  animals  in  an  envelope  of  mud,  including  tho  feeces  of 
the  hyKnas,  which  occurred  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave,  precisely  as  such  now 
do  in  the  dens  of  existing  hyeenas.  Many  bones  were  found  to  be 
mbbed  smooth  and  polished  on  one  side,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
tbe  other  side ;  a  fact  showing,  Dr.  Buckland  infers,  that  one  side  had 
been  exposed  to  tbe  walking  and  rubbing  of  tbe  bysenas. 

There  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  a  hole  or  cavern  at  first  raised 
above  common  dotrital  accumulations,  and  freely  communicating  with 
the  atmosphere,  when  tho  stalagmite  b  was  formed,  then  a  change  by 
which  water  containing  fino  mineral  detritus  was  introduced,  the  latter 
mbsidicg  from  the  water,  which  may  have  completely  filled  the  whole 
of  the  cavers,  and,  thirdly,  a  time  when  the  cave  was  out  of  tbe  reach 

*  Bellqulte  Dilnvituin,  ]82S. 
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of  water,  again  freely  communicating  with  the  atmosphere,  so  that  sta- 
lagmites were  thrown  down  upon  the  even  floor  of  mud.  The  stalactites 
depending  from  the  top  may  have  been  partly  formed  during  both  pe- 
riods  when  the  cavern  communicated  with  the  atmosphere.  Stalactites 
would  not  be  formed  if  the  cave  were  full  of  water,  the  solution  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  even  supposing  such  to  have  passed  through  into 
the  cavern,  would  mingle  in  the  usual  way  with  the  general  volume  of 
the  water.  Even  assuming  deposits  from  such  a  solution,  it  would 
scarcely  take  the  forms  of  depending  stalactites,  those  which  so  mark 
an  accumulation  of  the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  loss  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  air. 

As  regards  the  introduction  of  fine  sedimentary  matter  into  caves 
during  a  submergence  of  previously  dry  land  beneath  the  sea,  the  result- 
ing mud  not  containing  the  hard  parts  of  marine  animals,  much  would 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  entrances, 
or  fissures  communicating  with  the  old  surface  of  dry  land,  were  placed. 
Should  the  entrances  be  blocked  up  by  beaches  or  shingles  drifted  over 
them  (independently  of  any  which  may  have  been  closed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  fallen  fragments  before  submergence)  as  the  land  descended 
and  the  coast  conditions  changed,  the  shores  ranging  gradually  to  higher 
levels,  the  matter  of  fine  mud  could  be  water-borne  through  the  shingles 
or  fragments.  Such  muddy  water  once  in  the  cavern,  either  from  this 
source,  or  entering  amid  other  cracks  and  chinks,  the  resulting  mud 
would  settle  over  the  floor,  enveloping  all  within  its  reach  in  a  mass  of 
fine  sediment.  In  cither  case,  any  germs  of  marine  animals  secreting 
hard  parts,  and  entering  with  the  water,  would  scarcely  be  properly 
developed  in  such  a  situation. 

Ossiferous  caverns  being  merely  those  amid  caves  in  general,  which, 
from  fitting  circumstances,  mammals  have  made  their  dens,  or  into 
which  they  have  fallen  or  been  drifted,  all  the  sinuosities  and  irregula- 
rities of  such  cavities,  both  as  regards  horizontal  and  vertical  range, 
have  to  be  expected  in  them.  They  are  found  to  be  variously  filled  in 
different  localities,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  point  out  any  particular 
arrangement  of  parts  common  to  the  whole.  At  the  same  time,  the  fol- 
lowing longitudinal  section  (Fig.  106)  may  afford  somewhat  of  a  general 
view  of  many  which  have  been  discovered.  In  it  Z,  Z,  Z,  represent  the 
section  of  a  limestone  hill  (these  caverns  being,  like  caves  in  general, 
most  common  in  limestone  rocks),  in  which  there  is  a  cavern,  ft,  ft,  com- 
municating with  a  valley,  tr,  by  an  entrance,  a.  A  floor  of  stalagmite, 
dy  dj  covers  bones  and  fine  sediment  accumulated  in  the  cavities,  c,  c. 
A  column  of  stalactite  and  stalagmite  is  represented  between  the  two 
chief  chambers  of  the  cave,  and  which  may,  or  may  not  have  blocked 
up  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other.  Any  circumstances  having  re- 
moved a  covering  of  the  entrance,  a,  or  the  latter  being  even  constantly 
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open  and  ir«ll  known,  an  observer,  if  not  informed  respecting  ossiferons 
eavems,  night  easilj  enter  Buch  a  cave  and  remark  nothing  more  than 


the  chambers,  the  stalactites  depending  from  the  roof  or  covering  the 
TsUs,  and  a  floor  partly  rock,  partly  formed  of  stalagmite ;  and  even, 
if  the  passage  between  the  chambers  be  closed  by  stalactite  and  stalag- 
mite, retnm  from  the  onter  cave  without  being  aware  of  the  chamber 
beyond  it. 

It  will  be,  at  once,  apparent,  seeing  that  the  bones  in  ossiferons 
eaves  may  either  have  been  chiefly  collected  by  predaceous  animals ; 
bus  fallen  into  them  from  openings  in  the  ground  ^bove ;  have  been 
drifted  into  them,  or  be  the  remains  of  mammals  which  have  entered 
and  died  in  the  caves,  that  great  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  the  mode 
m  which  the  bones  may  be  accumnlated,  and  to  their  whole,  fractared, 
gnawed,  or  other  state.  Very  careful  and  complete  sections  require  to 
be  made  of  the  oss^eroos  accumulationa,  and  these  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  portion  of  a  cavern ;  for  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  an 
open  cave  may  have  been  variously  tenanted  or  strewed  with  bones.  If 
an  observer  be  in  search  of  evidence  of  ossiferous  caves  having  been  the 
dens  of  predaceous  animals,  not  only  the  marks  of  their  teeth  upon  the 
remuns  of  such  bones  as  may  not  have  been  consumed  are  valuable,  but 
also  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  fsecal  remains,  and  the  rubbing  and 
polishing  of  portions  of  the  walls,  especially  in  the  narrower  passages, 
are  important. 

With  respect  to  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  incrustations,  they  may 
have  happened  at  all  times  when  a  cavern  was  above  the  sea  or  water- 
drainage  of  the  time,  so  that  the  atmosphere  entered  it,  and  bicarbonate 
of  lime  percolated  in  solution  through  the  containing  rock  into  the  cave, 
inins  bones,  as  in  the  Eirkdale  cave,  may  have  been  embedded  in  this 
ealcareons  substance,  as  well  prior  to  the  introduction  of  auy  fine  secU* 
ment  by  means  of  water,  as  afterwards.  It  is  the  repose  of  stalag- 
mite opon  an  even  flooring  of  the  sedimentary  matter  enveloping  the 
bones,  which  shows  an  alteration  of  conditions,  one  from-  a  state  of 
things  when  stalagmite  could  not  be  accomulated  on  the  bottom  of  the 
eave,  to  that  which  permitted  it. 
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As  the  remains  of  mammals  of  existing  kinds,  such  as  the  red  deer,* 
of  the  roebuckjt  badger,^  polecat,§  8toat,||  wolf,Tf  fox,**  water-Tole, 
field-vole,  bank-vole,  hare  and  rabbit, ft  have  been  discovered  in  caves 
mingled  with  those  which  are  extinct,  and  as  the  remains  of  man  have 
been  detected  in  similar  caverns,  it'  becomes  needful  most  carefollj  to 
study  the  circumstances  under  which  all  these  remains  may  occur; 
so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  neglect  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  might  thus  show  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  mammals 
now  partly  extinct,  and  partly  living,:(:(  and  also  of  man  with  the  same 
kinds  of  animals,  on  the  other,  the  accidents  which  may  have  brought 
such  apparently  contemporaneous  mixtures  together  may  be  duly  re- 
garded. Thus,  had  not  Dr.  Buckland  employed  the  needful  caution, 
human  remains  (those  of  a  woman)  in  Paviland  Gave,  Glamorganshire, 
might  have  been  regarded  as  proving  the  contemporaneous  existence  of 
man  and  of  the  JSlephas  primiffeniuSj  Mhinoceroi  ttchorhinuSy  and 
Myoena  apelcea.  In  this  case,  the  cave  had  evidently  been  employed  as 
a  place  of  sepulture  by  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Wales,  and  the  ground  containing  the  remains  of  the  extinct  animals 
moved.§§ 

*  In  Kirkdale  Cayern,  Yorkshire,  and  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay ;  Buckland,  '<  Reliqois 
DiluviansB,"  and  Owen,  **  Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals." 

f  Fissure  in  limestone,  with  the  remains  of  Rhinoceros  tiehorhinus,  Caldj  Island,  Pem- 
brokeshire ;  Owen,  **  Hist.  British  Foss.  Mammals,*'  p.  488.  Dr.  Buckland  mentioni 
an  antler,  *<  approaching  that  of  the  roe,"  in  the  Paviland  Cave. 

X  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay ;  Owen,  <*  Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals,"  p.  110. 

2  Belgian  Cave,  Dr.  Schmerling.  Berry  Head,  Devon ;  Owen,  **  Hist.  Brit.  Fom. 
Mammals,"  p.  113. 

II  Kirkdale  Cave ;  Buckland,  "  Reliquite  Diluvianse."  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay ;  Owen, 
"Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals." 

^  Kirkdale  Cave ;  Paviland  Cave  ;  Oreston,  Plymouth ;  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay.  Buek- 
land,  <*  J^eliquioc  Diluvianse  ;"  Owen,  **  Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals." 

**  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay;  Oreston,  Plymouth.  Owen^  "Hist.  Brit  Foss.  Manunals." 

ft  Buckland,  "  ReliquioB  DiluviansD ;"  Owen,  "  Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals." 

XX  The  following  list  of  animals,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  caves 
of  the  British  Islands,  is  given  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his  "  Hbtory  of  British  ?ouil 
Mammals :" — Vespertilio  noetula,  Rhinolophus  ferrum-equinum,  Urnu  prUau  and  sp^Uau; 
Melfs  taxusy  Putor%u9  vulgaris  and  ermineus  ;  Lutra  vulgaris  (from  Durdham  Down,  BriBtol, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Higgins) ;  Canis  lupus  and  vulpes;  Hyccna  tpeUta^  Felii 
spelaa  and  eatus ;  Mdchairodus  latideus,  Mus  museultUf  Arvieola  amphibia,  ogrestiM,  and 
pratensis  ;  Lepus  timiduSf  and  cuniculus  ;  Lagomys  spelceus,  Elephas  primsgeniui,  Rhmocero$ 
tichorhinuSf  Equusfossilis  (caballusf)  and  plieidens  ;  Asinus  foasiliSf  ffippopoiamus  mmor, 
Sus  scrofa^  Megaceros  JlibemicuSy  Strongyloeeros  sptlccus,  Cervus  EUtphus,  TaranduSf  (7«- 
preoluSt  and  Bucklandi;  Bison  priscuSf  and  minor,  and  Bos  primigmius, 

{{  The  cave  in  which  these  remains  were  discovered  is  one  of  two  on  the  coast  between 
Oxwich  Bay  and  the  Worm's  Head,  part  of  the  district  known  as  Qower,  on  the  west 
of  Swansea,  and  formed,  in  great  part,  by  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  It  is 
known  as  the  Goat's  Hole,  and  is  accessible  only  at  low  water,  except  across  the  face 
of  a  nearly  precipitous  cliff,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  Th« 
floor  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  is  about  30  to  40  feet  above  high-water  mark,  so  thai, 
during  heavy  on-shore  gales,  the  spray  of  the  breakers  dashes  into  it.     Beneath  a 
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In  many  instances  of  the  mixed  remains  of  extinct  and  existing 
ipecies  of  mammals,  independently  of  the  condition  and  mode  of  occur- 
mee  of  the  remains  themselves,  the  probable  habits'*^  of  the  animals 
aay  offer  the  observer  much  assistance.  In  this  manner,  certain  caves 
have  been  inferred  to  have  been  the  dens  of  extinct  bears  and  hyaenas, 
in  the  latter  case,  fsecal  remains,  considered  to  be  of  a  very  characte- 
ristic kind,  marking  the  continaed  residence  of  these  bone-consuming 
laimals,  and  a  quiet  entombment  of  such  bodies  with  ordinary  osseous 
remains.  One  kind  of  animal,  such  as  the  cavern  bear,  may  have 
occupied  a  cave  at  one  time,  while  hyaenas  may  have  tenanted  it  at 
another,  and  b6th  may  have  been  preceded  or  replaced  by  the  cave 
tiger,  and  its  contemporary  great  feline,  the  Machairodti8.1[    During 

■hafloir  eoTering,  Dr.  Buckland  discoTered  the  *' nearly  entire  left  side  of  a  female 
akdeton.'\  He  adds  (**  ReliqnisB  DiluTiansc/'  p.  88),  "  Close  to  that  part  of  the  thigh- 
bsnt  when  the  pocket  is  usually  worn,  I  found  laid  together,  and  surrounded  also  by 
nddle,  about  two  handfuls  of  small  shells  of  the  Nerita  littoralit,  in  a  state  of  complete 
decay,  and  falling  to  dust  on  the  slightest  pressure.  At  another  part  of  the  skeleton,  Tiz., 
in  contact  with  the  ribs,  I  found  40  or  CO  fragments  of  small  ivory  rods,  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, and  Tarying  in  diameter  fi:om  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  from 
one  to  four  inches  in  length.  Their  external  surface  was  smooth  in  a  few  which  were 
kaat  decayed,  but  the  greater  ntimber  had  undergone  the  same  degree  of  decomposition 
with  tlie  large  ftragments  of  tusk  before  mentioned."  Fragments  of  ivory  rings  were 
also  diacoTcred,  supposed,  w^en  complete,  to  have  been  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Portiona  of  elephants'  tusks  were  obtained,  one  nearly  two  feet  long ;  and  Dr.  Buck- 
land  Inferred  that  the  rods  and  the  rings  had  been  made  of  the  fossil  ivory,  the  search 
Cor  which  had  caused  the  marked  disturbance  of  the  ossiferous  ground  observed,  the 
ivory  being  then  in  a  sufficiently  hard  and  tough  state  to  be  so  worked.  Charcoal  and 
pieces  of  more  recent  bones  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs,  **  apparently  the  remains  of 
fbod,"  afaowed  the  cave  had  been  used  by  man.  The  toe-bone  of  a  wolf  was  shaped, 
and  it  was  inferred  that  it  had  been  probably  employed  as  a  skewer.  As  regards  the 
dale  when  this  cave  may  have  been  thus  worked  for  its  ivory,  and  the  woman  buried. 
Dr.  Buckland  calls  attention  to  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  on  the  hill  immediately 
abore  the  caTC.  Amid  the  disturbed  ossiferous  ground  there  were  not  only  recent 
benei,  but  also  the  remains  of  edible  molluscs,  Buecinum  undatum,  Littorina  lUtoria,  L. 
ntntoidfi.  Patella  vul^ata,  and  Troehui  crcusut, 

*  No  doubt  much  caution  will  be  required  as  to  any  inferences  drawn  from  the 
bnbfta  of  existing  animals  of  a  particular  genus ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  hare  were  an 
extinct  mammal,  and  the  rabbit  only  found  living,  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  infer, 
frem  the  habits  of  the  latter,  that  the  former  always  lived  in  burrows  which  it  dug  for 
ilidf.  At  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  animals,  such  as 
dephnnts,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  and  oxen,  did  not  make  caves  their  habitations,  even 
when  entrances  into^them  were  sufficiently  large  and  easy,  though  they  may  have 
eceanonaUy  found  their  way  into  them,  as  we  have  often  seen  oxen  do  in  England,  for 
shelter  f^om  Tery  heavy  rains  or  great  heats. 

f  Mr.  Ansten,  when  noticing  Kent's  Hole  and  other  ossiferous  caves  of  Devonshire, 
(**  Geology  of  the  Southeast  of  Devonshire,*'  Geological  Transactions,  2d  series,  vol.  vi. 
fu  445y)  ealls  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  lion  and  panther,  which,  after  killing  their 
prejy  "  secure  it  in  their  jaws,  and  bear  its  weight  on  their  powerful  shoulders,  re- 
henling  with  it  to  these  caves."  After  mentioning  the  great  size  of  the  animals  which 
%i  Afrienn  lions  carry  off,  he  adds,  that  '*  with  respect  to  their  usual  abodes,  we  have 
the  mnthoritj  of  all  African  travellers  and  hunters,  that  chasms,  caves,  overhanging 
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the  occupation  of  the  more  roomy  portions  of  a  cave  by  Bueh  great 
mammals,  smaller  animals  could  have  lived  in  the  minor  holes  and  fis- 
sures, occasionally  feeding  upon  remnants  of  the  prey  brought  in  by 
the  larger  carnivora,  and  sometimes  falling  victims  themselves  to  the 
latter.  In  certain  caves,  bats  may  often  have  clustered  in  places  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  chambers,  secure  from  the  bears,  hyaenas,  or 
felines,  their  remains,  from  time  to  time,  being  mingled  with  the  bones 
of  the  other  animals  beneath.  With  regard  to  several  mammals,  the 
remains  of  which  are  discovered  in  ossiferous  caves,  we  feel  certain  that 
not  only  would  their  bulk  have  prevented  them  from  passing  through 
the  only  communications,  which  can  either  be  seen  or  suspected,  between 
the  open  air  and  chambers  of  many  caves,  but  also  that  their  habits 
would  not  direct  them  to  such  retreats.  As  prey  to  carnivorous  mam- 
mals inhabiting  caves,  dragged  in  piecemeal  through  comparatively 
small  apertures,  when  their  bodies  were  dismembered,  there  appear  no 
difficulties  ;  indeed,  there  is  good  evidence  on  this  head.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  teeth  of  the  extinct  elephant  fbund  in  caves,  show 
that  young  animals  of  this  kind  had  chiefly  been  brought  into  them. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Rhinoceros  tichorhinuSy  since  the  remains  of  full-formed  individuals  of 
this  species  are,  in  some  cases  sufficiently  abundant  \*  neither  does  it 
show  that  many  a  large  elephant  may  not  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
great  carnivora,  especially  the  feline,  its  bones  and  teeth  being  left 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  consumed  on  the  spot  by 
hyaenas. 

That  men  have  at  various  times  inhabited  caves,  and  used  them  as 
tombs,  is  well  known,  and  the  case  of  the  skeleton  of  the  woman  at  Pavi- 
land,  noticed  above,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  ossiferous  caverns  may 
have  been  thus  employed.f  If  man  had  been  a  contemporary  inhabitant 
of  the  regions  where  these  extinct  carnivora  roamed  in  search  of  their 
prey,  he  might,  as  well  as  other  creatures,  particularly  while  only  armed 

ledges  of  rocks,  and  similarly  protected  places,  are  their  haunts,  and  the  spots  to  which 
they  carry  their  prey." 

*  Haying  examined  the  ossiferous  cave  of  Spritsail  Tor,  in  Gower,  Glamorgmahirt, 
shortly  after  its  discovery,  by  the  cutting  back  of  a  carboniferous  limestone  qnany, 
ire  were  much  struck  by  the  narrowness  of  a  part  of  the  entrance,  where  predaoeout 
animals,  apparently  hysonas  (II,  tpelaa)  seem  to  have  been  stopped,  with  large  porttoni 
of  the  carcases  of  the  Rhinoceros  iickorhintUf  numbers  of  the  teeth  of  which,  among  the 
other  remains,  were  accumulated  close  outside  it. 

f  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  <*0n  the  Ossiferous  Caves  of  the  Hartz  and  Franconift"  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  94),  when  enumerating  the  osseoos  Tomaini 
which  rewarded  the  researches  of  himself  and  the  Earl  of  EnniskiUen  in  the  caves  of 
Gailenruth,  Kiihloch,  Scharzfeld,  and  Baumanns  Huhle,  mentions  that  fragments  of 
rude  pottery  were  discovered  in  these  four  caves ;  <<  old  coins  and  iron  household  imple- 
ments of  most  ancient  and  uncouth  forms  in  that  of  Rabenstein,"  and  recent  bonoaW 
pigs,  birds,  dogs,  foxes,  and  ruminants,  in  every  cave  examined. 
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IS  lie  was  likely  to  have  been  in  earlier  times,  have  occasionally  formed 
a  portion  of  such  prey.     While,  however,  these  extinct  great  bears, 
hyenas,  or  felines  occupied  or  retreated  to  the  caves,  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter,  or  of  consuming  their  prey,  he  could  scarcely,  as  has  been 
remarked,  have  been  a  joint  inhabitant  of  such  places  with  them ;  so 
that  where  pieces  of  pottery  are  discovered,  which  appear  to  mark  the 
iMid^nce  of  man  in  the  caves,  we  merely  seem  to  have  evidence  that  he 
freqaented  them  at  some  period,  perhaps  not  well  defined ;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  pottery  be  such  that  no  doubt  of  the 
relative  date  of  its  introduction  can  exist.'*'     With  flint  or  other  stone 
arrow-heads  and  knives,  such  as  have  been  discovered  in  Kent's  Hole, 
and  elsewhere,  there  would  be  more  difficulty,  if  other  evidence  was  not 
opposed  (o  the  inference,  since  they  may  have  been  attached  to  man,  as 
weapons,  when  carried  off  as  prey,  and  therefore  would  freely  mingle 
vith  the  general  mass  of  bones  in  a  cave  when  the  flesh  of  the  men  was 
eaten.     When  bones  of  men,  as  they  are  stated  to  have  been,  are  disco- 
Tered  really  mixed  amid  those  of  the  extinct  carnivora  and  other  animals 
foand  in  ossiferous  caves, f  the  subject  is  one  of  no  slight  interest,  and 

*  The  description  of  the  cavern  of  Miallet,  near  Anduze,  department  of  the  Gard,  by 

Mi  Tenter  (Bulletin  de  la  Socidt^  G^ologiqne  de  France,  torn,  ii.),  affords  a  usefal 

iDistrfttion  of  the  manner  in  which  human  bones  may  occur  with  those  of  extinct 

■uunals.     The  cavern  is  situated  30  yards  above  a  valley,  on  a  steep  slope,  and  in  a 

4olomitic  rock.    The  lowest  bed,  reposingion  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  is  composed  of  a 

Uomitic  sand,  irregularly  covered  with  thin  stalagmite,  and  here  and  there  by  an 

ttgfllo-ferrnginous  clay,  more  than  a  yard  thick.     This  bed  contains  the  abundant 

mains  of  bears.    Beneath  stalagmite  and  a  bed  of  clayey  sand,  from  8  to  16  inches 

tUek,  human  remains  were  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  cavern.    At  the  inmost 

«id  ikey  were  decidedly  mixed  with  those  of  bears,  which  predominated;  but  at  the 

ntrmDce  the  human  bones  prevailed.    On  the  ossiferous  clay,  and  beneath  a  very  rocky 

pnjcetion,  a  nearly  entire  human  skeleton  was  discovered,  and  close  to  it  a  lamp  and 

a  bak/ed  elay  figurine ;  copper  bracelets  being  found  at  a  short  distance.    In  other  places 

we  the  remains  of  coarse  pottery,  worked  bones,  and  smaU  flint  tools,  exhibiting  a 

mder  elate  of  the  arts  than  the  preceding.     M.  Tessier  infers — 1.  An  epoch  when  the 

•ftTcm  waa  inhabited  by  bears.    2.  A  time  when  man,  little  advanced  in  civilization, 

lahabited,  and  probably  was  buried,  in  the  cave ;  and  8,  the  Roman  epoch,  shown  by 

Am  remains  of  more  advanced  art.    As  regards  the  mixed  bones  of  man  and  the  bears, 

it  if  inferred  that  this  is  accidental,  as  men  and  bears  could  not  have  lived  together  in 

lids  ^ftvwn. 

f  Pr.  Sehmerling  (Ossemens  Fossiles  des  Cavernes  de  Li^ge)  mentions  human  bones 
m  deeidedly  mixed  with  those  of  the  extinct  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  other  mam- 
Mab  in  the  same  clay  and  breccia  in  caves  near  Lidge.  From  the  mode  of  occurrence 
if  tke  whole,  he  infers  that  the  human  as  well  as  the  other  bones  were  all  washed  into 
the  esves  together,  men  and  these  extinct  mammals  being  then  coexistent.  Instances 
if  the  mixed  bones  of  extinct  mammals  and  of  man,  in  the  south  of  France,  are  men- 
by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  (Geognosie  des  Terrains  Tertiaires),  M.  de  Cristol,  M. 
il,  and  other  geologists,  who  supported  the  view  that  men  and  these  extinct  ani- 
had  been  contemporaneous,  a  view  opposed  by  M.  Desnoyers  (Bulletin  de  la 
flwUfi  Q^logique  de  France,  tom.  ii.),  who  points  out  that  the  pottery  and  weapons 
Atwnrered  in  the  ossiferous  caves  correspond  with  those  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Ihiflamfi  Germany,  and  Gaul ;  and  that  while  in  the  monuments  of  the  latt«r  v&mWix 
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requires  at  least  very  careful  inyestigation,  without  prejudgment  of  anj 
kind.* 

Ossiferous  caverns  may  offer  greater  complication  than  those  jHrevi- 
ouslj  noticed,  in  which  the  apertures  or  mouths  opening  to  the  air  ar|B 
considered  to  have  been  more  or  less  lateral,  presenting  ready  ingress 
and  egress  to  mammals,  no  great  clefts  or  fissures  communicating  with 
any  surface  of  ground  above.  A  cavern  of  the  kind  represented,  ia 
longitudinal  section,  beueath  (fig.  107),  may  have  been  of  a  mixed  kind, 
partly  composed  of  a  portion  c,  rising  upwards,  as  in  many  which  are 
not  ossiferous  is  also  seen,  and  partly  having  a  more  horizontal  range, 
a,  a.     If  the  upright  cleft  did  not  reach  the  surface  at  the  time,  in  a 


manner  to  permit  animals  falling  through  it  to  the  cave  beneath,  frag- 
ments only  of  the  rock  in  which  the  whole  is  situated  so  doing  (and  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  in  numerous  caverns  the  fall  of  rocks  from 
various  parts  of  the  roofs  and  sides  may  have  happened  at  all  times), 
the  osseous  remains  of  animals  entombed  would  belong  to  those  which 
may  have  entered,  lived  in,  or  been  dragged  into  the  chambers,  including 
birds  and  bats  finding  their  way  down  the  upright  clefts,  supposing  the 
cave  to  have  been  the  den  of  predaceous  mammals  with  the  needful 
habits.     If  the  cleft  were  sufficiently  wide  for  animals  to  fall  through, 
as  mammals  now  do  similar  fissures,  there  might  be  two  modes  of  accu- 
mulating the  remains  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  creatures ;  one 
resulting  from  the  occupation  of  the  cave  by  predaceous  animals,  and 
any  others  able  to  live  in  the  same  place  with  them ;  the  other,  by  the 
fall  of  animals  through  the  fissure,  sometimes  bringing  down  with  them 
fragments  of  rocks,  and  so  wholly  or  partly  burying  their  carcases 
beneath  such  fragments. 

If  we  assume  a  submergence  of  such  a  cavern,  much,  as  to  the  results, 
would  depend  on  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  submergence.  Sup- 
artificial  objects  occur,  no  remains  of  the  extinct  mammals  are  discovered,  though  those 
of  species  now  inhabiting  Europe  are  detected. 

*  Professor  Owen  has  pointed  out  (Hist.  Brit  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  97)  that  "  of  ne 
other  Quadruped  than  the  bear  is  the  femur  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  bjr  the  unprao- 
tised  anatomist  for  that  of  the  human  subject,  especially  the  femur  of  the  gigantic 
extinct  species  commonly  found  in  cayes."  Figures  and  descriptions  are  added  in  ooa- 
firmation  of  this  statement. 
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jMong  the  latter,  and  that  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  closed,  either 
prior  to  it  or  daring  its  progress,  fragments  of  rock,  such  as  we  often 
see  thiokly  strewed  (the  effects  of  atmospheric  influences  and  the  action 
of  grayity  combined)  over  limestone  hill  and  mountain  sides,  descending 
nadily  over  it,  the  x;ommon  earth  (usually  the  cementing  matter  of  such 
fiagments  on  hillsides)  would  be  removed  by  the  wash  of  the  sea,  and 
muddy  water,  in  part,  perhaps,  thus  derived,  enter  the  cave,  in  the 
manner  previously  noticed,  enveloping  with  fine  sediment  the  bones  in 
the  interior,  a,  g.     The  sediment  rising  only  according  to  the  amount 
ef  matter  introduced,  it  might  so  happen,  that  an  even  floor  did  not  sur- 
mount the  level  ^,  mud  alone  completely  intermingling  with  fragments 
of  rocks  or  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mass  A.    Submergence  slowly 
continuing,  and  the  fissure,  c,  still  open,  animals  could,  as  before,  fall 
through,  until  finally  the  whole  hill  was  beneath  the  water.    Much  com- 
plication might  arise  in  such  a  case,  and  more  especially  if  the  upper 
part  of  a  fissure  had  never  been  closed  over  by  detritus  even  to  its  emer- 
gence, or  that  it  had  not  been  covered  by  water  at  all,  so  that  it  was 
always  open  to  catch  unwary  animals,  or  those  hunted  by  predaceous 
mammals,  during  a  time  when  the  quadrupeds  of  the  country  may  have 
been  changed  or  much  modified.     Perpendicular  fissures  in  caves  are 
sometimes  so  filled  with  fragments  of  rock,  sand,  clay,  and  earth,  as  to 
show  the  necessity  of  great  caution,  when  inferring  that  the  osseous 
remains  of  many  caverns  had  been  derived  through  the  lateral  mouths 
ilone.    The  study  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  many  caverns  now  open 
to  the  surface,  shows  us  that  in  cases  of  total  submergence,  not  only 
may  they  be  filled  from  abov^by  fragments  of  rock  and  animals  pre- 
Tioasly  falling  into  them,  and  with  the  settlement  of  mud,  sand,  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  even  pebbles,  but  also  by  the  carcases  of  animals 
then  swept  in. 

In  examining  ossiferous  caverns,  it  is  needful  that  an  observer  very 
carefully  studies  the  kind  of  foreign  detrital  matter  introduced  into 
them,  either  occurring  amid  the  bones  and  fragments  of  the  rock  in 
which  the  cave  is  formed,  and  constituting  layers  or  beds,  or  which 
nay  be  strewed  about.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  valley,  v,  of  which 
the  following  sketch  is  a  section  (fig.  108),  two  ossiferous  caverns,  a  and 
hj  occur  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  c,  a  river,  r,  being  of  sufficient  size  to 
bring  down  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  especially  during  floods.  The  lower 
eavem,  i,  would  from  this  cause  be  exposed  to  deposits,  enveloping  the 
bones  of  mammals  which  there  occurred,  floods  from  time  to  time  sur- 
prising and  killing  animals  suddenly  caught  by  them  in  it.  This  would 
aoi  be  the  case  with  the  higher  cavern  out  of  the  reach  of  such  fluviatile 
aetion  and  deposits.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  had  been  disposed  much 
tf  we  now  find  it,  anterior  to  a  submergence  beneath  water  (a  suppo- 
tition  by  no  means  necessary),  both  these  caverns  may  have  had  detrvtQ& 
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introduced  into  them,  as  previously  noticed,  whatever  additions  may 
have  beeli  made  to  the  lower  cave,  6,  by  bones  or  detritus  from  the 
action  of  the  river,  r.    As  pebbles  of  fair  size  afford  eridence  whidi 

Fig.  108. 


finer  sediment  may  not,  it  is  always  important  to  collect  and  very  care- 
fully examine  any  found  in  ossiferous  caves,  as  from  them  some  con-  J 
elusion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  direction  whence  moring  water  may 
have  carried  them,  either  from  their  parent  rocks,  or  from  any  gravel 
or  shingle  accumulation  where,  for  a  time,  they  may  have  been 
stationary.* 

Much  and  very  proper  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  accumulation  of 
bones  with  mud,  sand,  gravel,  and  fragments  of  rock  in  those  subter- 
ranean and  cavernous  channels  through  which  streams  and  rivers  so 
often  pass  in  limestone  districts.  Into  these,  animals  surprised  by 
floods  are  often  carried,  and  from  them  are  seldom  known  to  emerge, 
the  passages  being  commonly  so  complicated,  that  even  inferring  suJSS- 
dent  space  for  the  bodies  to  pass  thro^h,  the  intricacies  and  vertical 
arrangements  of  the  channel  are  such  that  the  osseous  remains  of  the 
animals,  whatever  may  become  of  the  flesh,  whether  eaten  or  decom- 
posed, remain  and  accumulate  in  these  cavernous  passages.  In  some 
tropical  and  limestone  countries,  as  for  instance  in  Jamaica,  it  is  very 
instructive  to  watch  the  effects  of  a  sudden  flood  hurrying  forward  a 
mass  of  turbid  water,  and,  occasionally,  various  creatures  into  great 

*  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  ossiferous  ca^e  of  Kent's  Hole,  often  mentioned 
aboTO,  Dr.  Buckland  informed  me  that  Mr.  M'Enery  found  rounded  portions  of  granite 
and  greenstone  beneath  the  stalagmitic  crust,  as  also  fragments  of  sandstone  and  slata, 
some  of  them  roUed.  The  cave  itself  is  in  limestone,  the  sandstone,  slate,  and  green- 
stone rocks  associated  with  it  in  the  district,  but  granite  does  not  occur  nearer  thma 
Dartmoor,  13  miles  distant.  According  also  to  Colonel  Mudge  (Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  400),  the  pebbles  discovered  in  the  ossiferous  bed  at 
Yealm  Bridge  Cave,  six  miles  from  Plymouth  (five  distinct  deposits  being  noticed,  the 
highest  only  containing  bones),  **are  apparently  derived  from  the  confines  of  Dartmoor, 
and  differ  from  those  contained  in  the  bed  of  the  Yealm."  The  remains  found  in  thia 
bed,  84  feet  thick,  were  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  ox,  hyaena,  sheep, 
dog,  wolf,  fox,  bear,  hare,  water-rat,  and  a  bird  of  considerable  size.  Many  of  the 
bones  were  **  splintered,  chipped,  and  gnawed,"  and  coprolites  were  found  in  the 
ossiferous  bed.    Pebbles  are  found  in  several  ossiferous  caverns. 
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■Iik*kol60.*  In  more  temperate  climates,  a  sadden  flood  often  sur- 
prises animals,  occasionally  large,  in  low  grounds  near  the  entrances 
into  caTemous  channels,  and,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  channel 
and  the  sise  of  the  entrance  into  it,  will  depend  the  ready  disappear- 
ance of  the  anisials  thus  swept  onwards.  Sometimes  the  volume  of 
water  is  so  great,  that  they  are  not  readily  engulfed,  whirling  about  at 
the  entrance,  then  beneath  the  level  of  the  water  ponded  back,  until 
the  flood  somewhat  subsiding,  the  bodies  of  the  animals  enter  and  be- 
come lost  in  the  caverns. 

Even  nnder  the  somewhat  simple  conditions  of  such  cavernous  chan- 
nels, as  shown  in  the  section  beneath  (fig.  109),  it  will  be  obvious  that 

Fig.  109. 


not  only  detrital  matter  and  fluviatile  molluscs,  but  also  terrestrial 
mammals  may  be  introduced  into  a  cavern  i,  Cj  dj  and  the  finer  sedi- 
ment, held  in  mechanical  suspension,  alone  emerge,  supposing  the 
ehannel  to  be  sufficiently  short  and  the  water  be  kept  in  the  proper 
igitation  throughout.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  large  amount  of 
the  elongated  cavern  would  be  beneath  the  level  at  which  the  water 
emerged  at  d,  so  that  the  heavier  sediment  would  settle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inequalities,  such  as  /  and  g.  The  bodies  of  animals  would 
scarcely  be  forced  through  even  so  comparatively  ample  a  passage  as 
that  above  represented,  the  general  form  of  the  channel,  and  especially 
the  depending  portions  of  the  roof,  c,  (?,  <?,  opposing  obstacles  to  their 
transport  outwards  to  d.  Should  the  impediments  to  the  passage  of  the 
water  gradually  accumulate  (and  among  these  large  falls  of  fragments 
from  the  roof  would  be  important),  an  outlet  of  this  kind  may  be  even 
completely  stopped.  If  we  suppose  a  submergence  of  the  land,  such  a 
channel  might  also  be  completely  filled  with  detritus,  so  that  upon  a 
sabsequent  emergence,  the  drainage  formerly  effected  through  the  pas- 
sage, 6,  d,  being  blocked  up,  it  passed  elsewhere,  and  the  former  out- 

*  With  the  Tarious  land  molluscs  caught  bj  heavy,  and  often  sudden  tropical  rains, 
aad  swept  into  these  sink-holes,  land,  hermit,  or  soldier  crabs  are  in  certain  localities 
alio  carried  in,  sometimes  bearing  marine  univaWe  shells  which  they  have  brought  with 
tlMm,  occasionally  many  miles,  during  their  migrations  to  and  from  the  sea-coast.  We 
hate  seen  these  crustaceans  at  12  to  14  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  limestone  distriets, 
aad  can  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  (Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Cuba, 
Pliilosophical  Magazine,  1887),  respecting  their  habits  as  noticed  by  him  in  similar  dis- 
tricts of  Cuba.  Marine  shells  may  thus  readily  be  included  in  the  stalagmites  of  the 
carems,  often  of  large  size,  common  in  the  white  limestone  portions  of  Jamaica. 
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let,  dy  might  form  the  entrance  into  an  ossiferous  cavern  on  the  lower 
side  of  a  hill. 

Many  caverns  convey  out  waters  which  have  accumulated  amid  the 
rocks  of  which. they  foL  a  part,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  not 
forming  a  continuous  subterranean  channel  for  a  river,  entering  at  a 
higher  level.  These  streams  sometimes  choke  up  parts  of  the  cave,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  passed  during  a  rise  of  water,  though  communi- 
cating between  chambers  still  above  the  level  of  that  water.  Such  sub- 
terranean streams  occasionally  transport  sedimentary  matter,  and  leave 
it  in  situations  whence  it  is  not  easily  detached,  and  where  it  may  cover 
up  the  osseous  remains  of  animals,  or  the  works  of  men,  even  the  bones 
of  the  latter  also.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case  as  respects 
the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  human  remains  observed  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  in  one  of  the  branch  chambers  at  Wokcy  Hole,  in  the  Mendip 
Hills,  near  Wells.  Human  teeth  and  fragments  of  bones  were  "dis- 
persed through  reddish  mud  and  clay,  and  some  of  them  united  with  it 
by  stalagmite  into  a  firm  osseous  breccia."*  Among  the  loose  bones 
he  found  "a  sinall  piece  of  a  coarse  sepulchral  urn."  The  mud  and 
clay  seemed  clearly  to  have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  subterranean 
river,  which,  in  its  overflowing,  reached  this  chamber. 

Ossiferous  caverns  are  sometimes  entirely  destitute  of  stalagmite, 
forming  a  level  crust  over  a  floor,  or  even  any  deposits  or  incrustations 
of  the  kind.  The  ossiferous  mass  found  in  Banwell  Cave,  Mendip  Hills, 
was  composed  of  little  else  than  fragments  of  the  limestone  in  which 
the  cave  occurs,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  cavern  bear  and  other 
extinct  mammals.  Similar  caves  have  been  found  elsewhere,  the  bones 
and  fragments  of  rock  only  requiring,  as  M.  Therria  long  since  re- 
marked, a  cementing  substance,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime,  indurated 
clay,  or  other  mineral  matter,  to  form  those  accumulations  known  as 
osseous  breccias.f  As  caverns  which  may  have  been  the  dens  of  pre- 
daceous  mammals,  occasionally  present  clefts  and  fissures  filled  in  this 
manner^  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  when  such  are  exposed  to  view  by 
the  cutting  back  of  quarries,  whether  they  are  merely  clefts  and  fissures, 
such  as  represented  beneath  (fig.  110),  and  which  have  probably  never 
formed  a  portion  of  a  cavern,  properly  so  called,  or  are  parts  of  an 
ossiferous  cave,  which  further  researches  may  expose. 

In  this  section  (fig.  110),  a,  6,  and  c,  represent  fissures  filled  with 
ossiferous  breccia,  an  offset  at  /,  giving  a  horizontal  character  to  part 

*  "ReliquiflB  Diluvianro,"  p.  165. 

f  "M^m.  (le  la  Socidt4  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Strasbourg,"  vol.  i.,  'wherein  M. 
Therria  describes  the  Grotte  de  Fouvent,  in  which,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hysena,  cave  bear,  horse,  ox,  and  a  large  feline  animal,  were 
found.  These  remains  were  considered  to  have  entered  through  a  cleft  in  the  rook, 
laid  open  by  quarrying  back  a  limestone.  The  cave  was  completely  filled  by  bonos,  a 
yellow  marl,  and  angular  fragments  of  the  limestone  and  rocks  of  the  vicinity. 
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ol  one  of  them.  In  limestone  districts,  and  in  snch  comitries,  clefts 
containing  osseous  Jbreccias  are  the  most  common ;  a  reddish  and  cal- 
etreous  cement  is  not  unfrequent,  though  not  constant,  the  hardness 


and  consolidation  of  the  general  accumulation  being  very  variable. 
The  red  colour  and  substance  usually  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
limestones,  in  or  near  which  the  fissures  occur,  as  has  long  since  (1884) 
been  remarked  by  M.  de  Cristol.*    The  carbonate  of  lime  being  wholly, 
or  in  great  part  removed  in  solution  (the  needful  carbonic  acid  being 
present),  the  remaining  portions  of  the  limestone,  comprising  any  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  may  have  been  left,  alumina,  silica,  or  other  sub- 
stances, including  iron,  become  coloured  by  the  peroxidation  of  the 
latter,  as  may  be  frequently  observed  in  the  soil  of  limestone  districts, 
particularly  among  the  carboniferous  limestone  countries  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Belgium.     These  fissures,  when  clearly  unconnected  with 
caves  (more  or  less  horizontal  in  parts),  are  inferred  to  have  been  filled 
by  the  falling  in  of  animals,  f 

Osseous  breccias  are  found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  their  contents  variable,  and  pointing  to  differences  in  the  time, 
though  always  at  comparatively  recent  geological  periods,  when  they 
were  accumulated ;  indeed,  such  could  scarcely  but  have  happened  with 
these  ossiferous  accumulations,  whether  found  in  caverns  or  in  fissures, 
since  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  bones  of  animals  are  now  being 
gathered  together  in  similar  situations  in  different  parts  of  the  world.j; 

*  ObMirationB  G^n^rales  eur  les  Br^ches  Osseuses,  Montpellier,  1884. 

f  With  respect  to  the  falling  in  of  animals  into  fissures,  Dr.  Buckland,  directing 
attention  to  this  subject  in  1823  (Reliquiso^  Diluviana},  pp.  56  and  78),  mentions  that 
Mim^i«  now  faU  into  a  fissure  in  Buncombe  Park,  Yorkshire,  as  it  ''lies  like  a  pitfall 
aeroas  the  path  of  animals  which  pass  that  way."  This  fissure  was  found  to  contain 
the  skeletons  of  dogs,  sheep,  deer,  goats,  and  hogs,  '*each  on  the  spot  on  which  it 
aetoaUj  perished."  It  is  remarked,  that  if  a  body  of  water  entered  this  fissure,  the 
bones  and  the  fragments  of  the  limestone  in  which  it  occurs  would  be  all  washed  to  the 
bottom.  Dr.  Buckland  also  referred  to  the  loss  of  cattle  down  fissures,  and  into  cayes, 
txperienced  by  the  farmers  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Derbyshire,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Olamorganshire. 

X  Osaiferous  caToms  and  fissures  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  They  have 
been  discoTered  in  England,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Sardinia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Car- 
■ioU,  Styria,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany.  In  the  latter,  bone  caves  have 
long  been  weU  known,  and  Cuvier  pointed  out,  in  1812,  that  they  extended  over  200 
leegoee  (Onemens  Fossiles,  Ire  Ed.)    In  1828  Dr.  Buckland  took  a  general  vl«w  q1\Si« 
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It  is  only  as  regards  the  poseible  or  probable  connexioa  with  the  in- 
ferred interval  of  increased  cold,  at  a  particular  time  in  the  northern 
hemiaphere,  that  ossiferous  cayes  and  breccias  are  here  noticed.  Under 
the  hypothesis  of  this  increase  of  cold  being  accompanied  hj  the  sub- 
mergence of  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  affecting  the  area  above  men- 
tioned, such  submergence  being  gradual,  perhaps  with  oscill&tioQB, 
unequal  in  different  portions  of  the  general  area,  and  followed  bj  a  rise 
of  the  same  area,  also  perhaps  with  oscillations,  *  and  with  very  con- 

Bitt^ect  (Beliqain  Diluviuue)  u  f*r  u  it  wm  tli«a  known.  In  hit  HUtoiy  of  BritUh 
Foatil  MunmBla  and  Birds,  Profasaor  Oir«n  brought  it  np,  mth  much  new  informstion, 
to  1846,  more  Mipecially  »■  reguds  tho  osHont  romkint  of  tliis  kind  disooTored  in  tlu 
British  IslandB;  and,  in  1818,  the  Ticomte  d'Arcliia«  (Uiitoire  des  ProgriB  de  I> 
GrJotogie,  «d1.  il.,  lr«  Psrtie]  pnUiahed  abfltract  statements  of  the  knowledge  obtained 
ft'om  1884  to  that  date  Tespeoting  ossiferons  oaTos  and  flssnres,  and  of  tli«ir  eonnexIoB 
with  the  BQperficial  deposits  of  the  more  recent  geological  aeonniiilatioiia  in  Tariona 
parts  of  the  world.  Australia  has  famished  its  ossiferons  caves  and  breooias,  the  re- 
mains  of  the  aDimolB  detected  in  them  being  ehiefl]'  of  the  marsapisl  character,  one  so 
strongly  marking  the  mammalia  of  that  lacd  in  the  present  da;.  Part  of  the  species 
of  mammals,  the  remains  of  wliich  are  thos  obtained,  are  extinct,  while  others  sUll  Uts 
in  Australia. 

*  Ab  regards  osoillationa,  when  the  caves  were  situated  at  a  small  eleraUon  above  a 
tideway  in  an  estuary,  or  at  each  a  distance  up  a  river,  tidal  at  tiie  lower  end,  that  a 
change  in  the  height  of  the  tides  would  alter  the  previous  level  of  the  river,  there  could 
be  oscilladons  at  one  time  permitting  a  cave  to  be  inhabited  by  predaceons  mammals, 
at  others  so  filling  it  with  water  that  they  retreated  from  it.  Where  there  are  alterna- 
tions of  atalagmitic  floors,  covering  ei'tn  surfaces  with  bone  accumulations,  as  is  stated 
to  have  beec  the  case  at  Chockier,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  about  two  leagues  from 
Li^ge,  it  is  always  desirable  to  consider  the  eitent  to  which  the  preience  or  absence  of 
sufficient  water  in  the  lower  parts  of  caverns  may  have  prodneed  such  alternations, 
the  roof  and  sides  always  fumisliiDg  the  needful  carbonate  of  lime,  at  one  time  form- 
ing the  stalagmitie  crusts,  at  another  being  too  much  dispersed  in  the  water  to  afford 
a  deposit. 

Though  the  osseous  breccia  beneath  the  Castle  Hill  at  Nice,  of  wbicli  the  following 
(fig.  Ill)  is  a  section  (made  in  1627),  may  not  be  immediately  conneeted  with  the 
northern  movement  of  land  noticed  in  the  teit,  it  may  yet  assist  the  observer,  as  allow- 
ing the  kind  of  evidence  which  may  occasionally  present  itself.     The  face   of  the 
quarry,  g,  had  been  cut   back   beyond   the   fissure,  the 
"l-m-  sides  of  which  were  bored  at ',  I,  I,  by  the  common  Lil/io- 

damui,  now  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  so 
that  it  was  onoe  an  open  fissure,  beneath  the  level  of  th* 
sea.  This  fissure,  up  to  the  lip  of  the  cavity  on  that  tide, 
c,  then  became  Glleil  with  rolled  pebbles,  chiefiy  trana- 
ported  from  a  distance,  and  afterwards  cementad  ij  eal- 
careous  matter.  Above  this  was  the  osseons  breocia,  o, 
rising  up  to  the  top  of  the  Assure  on  tbe  side  a,  bat 
whether  this  was  accumulated,  like  most  osseous  breooiAB, 
on  dry  land,  is  not  so  clear,  marine  as  well  as  terrestrid 
shells  being  mingled  with  it.  Osseous  breccias  are  found 
in  the  same  vicinity,  up  to  the  height  of  at  least  600  fe«t 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  brtwoiaai 
not  ossiferous,  but  otherwise  similar,  solely  contain  marinB 
remaiot,  so  that  perhaps  these  fissures  may  have  been  partly  filled  on  dry  land,  and 
partly  in  the  tea.  At  Gagliari,  Sardinia,  Uie  remains  of  a  MylUta  are  found  mixed 
wi'tii  osseous  breccia  at  ISO  feet  above  the  sea. 
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lidenble  modifications  of  its  surface,  there  are  apparently  conditions 
for  mnch  movement  amid  the  terrestrial  animals  of  this  portion  of  the 
Borthem  hemisphere.  They  would  be  sometimes  isolated  and  destroyed, 
9Sj  by  continued  depression,  the  sea  passed  over  their  feeding-grounds ; 
at  others,  they  would  retreat  to  regions  where  they  could,  for  a  time, 
establish  themselves  and  increase,  some  species  being  better  able  to 
preserve  themselves  than  others.  Upon  a  rise  of  the  sea  bottom,  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  new  lands,  migrations  would  be  effected, 
according  to  the  relative  levels  of  these  lands,  as  regards  the  sea,  and 
as  passages  for  the  movement  of  certain  animals  would  sometimes  pre- 
sent themselves  more  favourably  in  one  direction  than  in  another.'*' 
Evidence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  osseous  portions  of  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals  of  several  of  the  same  species,  the  re- 
mains of  which  occur  in  accumulations  beneath  those  formed  at  the  cold 
or  ^^glacial"  time,  are  considered  to  have  been  detected  also  above 
them,  together  with  the  remains  of  some  mammals  not  previously  in- 
habiting the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  and  adjacent  portions  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  This  subject  offers  a  fertUe  field  for  the  labours 
of  an  observer.  Though  much  may  have  been  accomplished,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  it  will  require  his  especial  care  to  see,  that  amid 
the  new  lakes  and  river  channels  formed,  when  the  ground  took  that 
general  configuration  which  we  now  find,  a  rearrangement  of  bones, 
washed  out  of  the  older  deposits  containing  remains  of  the  Elephas 
primiffeniuSy  Jlhinoceroa  tichorhinus^  and  their  contemporary  mammals, 
and  carried  into  the  newer  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  beds,  may  not  occa- 
sionally be  such  as  to  mingle  the  osseous  remains  of  the  species  of  one 
time  with  those  of  another. 

As  to  ossiferous  caves,  several  which  may  have  been  closed  at  their 
months  during  a  time  of  submergence,  may  have  been  reopened  by  the 
subaequent  removal  of  the  detrital  matter  then  accumulated,  so  that 
animals  of  the  later  time  and  of  suitable  habits  again  entered  or  dragged 
their  prey  into  them ;  other  caverns  being  laid  open  for  the  first  time 

*  Mr.  John  Morris,  when  noticing  the  occurrence  of  mammaUan  remains  at  Brent- 
ted  (Athensenm,  Pro.  Geol.  Society,  5  Dec.  1849),  points  out  as  important  **that  it  is 
gsocraUj  along  those  valleys  where  the  present  drainage  of  the  country  is  effected  that 
wt  find  the  most  extensiye  deposits  of  mammalian  remains  and  recent  shells,  and  con- 
Mtptentlj  that  Tery  little  alteration  can  haye  taken  place  in  the  physical  configuration 
ef  the  eoantry  since  their  deposition."  The  remains  discoTcred  at  Brentford,  and 
gtfing  rise  to  these  obserrations,  were  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
avrooby  short-horned  ox,  red  deer,  rein  deer,  and  great  caye  tiger  or  lion.  A  few 
AtHa  of  recent  fresh-water  species  were  found  at  the  same  time.  As  regards  the  ex- 
ittenee  of  land  and  ftresh-water  molluscs,  of  the  kinds  still  inhabiting  Britain,  Mr. 
Seariee  Wood,  in  his  remarks  «0n  the  Age  of  the  Upper  Tertiaries  in  England" 
(Atheiunini,  Oeol.  Society,  5  Deo.  1849),  infers,  Arom  a  list  of  the  mammals  at  different 
gsdogieal  periods,  « that  a  race  of  animals  has  arisen  and  departed  whilst  the  land 
•ad  fresh-water  mollusca  haye  liyed  on  unaltered/'  and  also  that  **  fresh-water  moUusca 
hate  A  greater  specific  longerity  than  marine." 
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for  the  entrance  or  fall  of  mammals,  from  the  removal  of  the  rock  ot 
other  deposits  over  or  against  them,  by  the  orilinary  marine  causes  of 
denudation,  during  a  depreaaion  and  suhaequent  upheaval  of  the  land. 
Many  an  equality  ia  coTCred  over  by  gravels,  concealing  former  inequv 
lities,  amid  which  there  may  be  caves  and  fissures,  ossiferous  or  not, 
according  to  circumatancca.     The  accompanying  section  (Fig.  112)  k 


one  of  a  quarry  wherein  limestone  b,  6,  presenting  a  very  irreguTar 
line,  is  covered  over  by  gravels  a,  a,  giving  a  general  rounded  outline 
to  the  surface.  The  quarry  is  situated  at  Waddou  Barton,  near  Chnd- 
leigh,  Devon,  and  the  limestone  is  of  the  kind  (Devonian)  wherein  several 
caverns  and  fissures  of  the  district  are  found  (Kent's  Hole,  Yealm  Bridge. 
Plymouth,  and  elsewhere),  partly  ossiferous  and  partly  without  bones. 
Amid  such  varied  modifications  of  surface  as  would  follow  submergence 
beneath,  or  emergence  from  seas,  at  one  time  perhaps  bounding  the 
area  of  the  Britiab  Islands  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  Continent,  as 
represented  (%8.  65  and  99)  by  a  line  of  depth,  now  no  more  than 
600  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic ;  at  another  cutting  eiiet- 
ing  highlands  at  about  1000  or  1300  feet  above  that  level,  and  finally 
producing  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  Western  Eorope, 
it  could  scarcely  happen  hut  that  caves  and  fissures  were  placed  under 
many  modifications  of  condition.  Not  only  may  they  have  been  closed 
at  one  time,  and  open  at  another,  never  completely  blocked  up,  or  pre- 
viously laid  open,  as  above  noticed,*  but  they  may  also  bo  cut  back  in 

*  Mining  operations  in  limestone  diatrictB,  such,  for  instance,  ag  that  of  Derbyshin, 
afford  numerous  instaacea  of  tlie  irregalar  distribution  of  caTorna,  so  that  new  Borfacw 
of  land  being  prodaced,  changes  of  this  kind  iTDald  folloir.  Tlie  Speedwell  Mine  ia  Ottt 
ooont;  ia  a.  goad  eiample  of  a  loft;  cste,  cut  into  while  driving  a  nuDing  tunnel,  lUt 
oavem  evidentl;  communiqating  with  ihc  great  care  of  the  Peak  at  Cagiloton,  linM 
the  rabbiab  from  the  one  gets  drifted  ialo  the  other  b;  the  water  passing  threugh  ■ 
serieB  ot  subterraaean  channela,  It  was  in  1822,  while  working  the  breum  lead-mine, 
neur  Wirkswoirlh,  in  Ibe  same  district,  that  a  caTGruous  termination  lo  a  fissure,  com- 
ing with  the  aurface,  was  diiiCD'rei'ed ;  one  which  was  found  bji  Dr.  Buoklkndto  con- 


foch  a  manner  vith  tho  adjacent  rocks,  that  thotigh  they  contain  the 
Dsseoas  remains  of  earlier  times,  they  are  now  apparently  unfit,  or  at 
least  moat  inconveniently  situated,  for  the  retreat  or  dens  of  predaceoua 
mammals,  or  for  trap-falls  to  them  and  the  animals  on  which  they  lived.* 
With  regard  to  the  migration  of  the  great  mammals  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  immediately  before,  during,  and  after  the  time  when  the 
cold  is  inferred  to  have  been  such  as  ahove  noticed,  and  when,  by  means 
of  ice,  huge  masses  of  rock  and  other  detritus  were  transported,  and 
thrown  down  on  sea  bottoms,  parts  of  which,  upraised,  now  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  dry  land  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
it  ijccomea  interesting  for  the  observer  to  consider  tlie  mode  of  occur- 
ence of  the  remains  of  the  mastodon,  a  genus  of  great  proboscidian 
Biunmals,  approximating  to,  and  of  about  the  bulk  and  general  form  of 
the  elephant.  Those  discovered  in  England  have  not  been  numerous, 
snd  hiive  hitherto  only  been  obtained  from  accumulations  in  Norfolk,t 
formed  anterior  to  those,  in  the  British  Islands,  in  which  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  Ehpftaa  primigeniua,  the  Rhinoceros  ticJiorhinus,  and 

tiio  ■moni;  other  osseoaB  remalna,  those  of  &  Rkinocfroi  liehorhinui  so  placed  as  to  1e>Ta 
Hlilc  doubt  tliBt  thej  ooD9tituted  the  ekeleton  of  a.a  animal  which  hid  fallen  from  abava 
Uirough  the  flBguro.—Soe  Ri-liquiic  Dlluvtanro,  p.  61-67,  and  Plate  X. 

■  Dr.  Buckland,  in  1823  (Relittuiio  Diluiianic,  p.  !)S),  describing  the  Paviland  Cave, 
Mcumng  in  the  face  of  a  limestone  cliff  near  SwoDsea,  remarks  on  this  kind  of  denu- 
dllion,  obeerTiDg  that  these  caves  are  analogous  to  those  "in  the  cquall;  vertical  and 
i»t1eea  loft;  cliffs  that  flank  the  inland  valleys  of  the  Avon  at  Clifton  (IJrialel),  of  the 
WeiiscDt  River  at  Muggendorf,  of  the  Bode  River  at  Rubeland  in  the  Harti,  and  of  ths 
Hit  mt  Ppckaw,  near  Grati,  in  Sty ria ;"  all  these  being  the  tnuicated  portions  of  owi- 
fnmiB  oaverns  cut  back  by  denuding  influences. 

t  The  "Crag,"  aa  these  deposits  are  usually  termed,  is  an  accumolatien  of  gravel, 
lud.  and  clay,  with  often  ao  abuadance  of  shells,  eitenJing  over  parts  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex.  It.  and  deposits  above  it.  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Taylor 
lOeoIogy  of  East  Norfolk,  1827),  Mr.  Woodward  (Geology  of  Norfolk,  1838),  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  (London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Magaiine,  18115;  British  Aesoeiadon,  1636,  Ac),  Sir 
giarlM  Lycll  (Mag,  Nat,  Hist.,  ntv  iiri'n,  vol.  iU..  1839;  Londou  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag., 
IMO).  Mr.  Seartes  Wood  (Catalogue  of  Craig  Shells,  Mag.  Nat.  Bial.  1840-42),  Mr. 
Mauner  (Geology  of  Norfolk,  Jonmal  of  the  Agricaltnral  Society,  vol.  vii.],  and  other*. 
n*  lower  port  of  these  deposits  is  known  as  the  Ooraliint  Crag,  from  containing  nuine- 
nmt  fosgil  corals,  and  400  species  of  shells  are  stated  to  be  found  in  it  Upon  this  reposes 
lh«£«l  or  Norfolk  Crag,  in  which  300  species  of  shells  have  been  found,  about  half  of  the 
laKtr  occarring  also  in  the  eorallint  crag.  Above  these  are  beds  known  ac  the  MammUife- 
im,  or  Fluvio-nutrine  Crag,  containing  fresh-water  accumulations.  In  connexion  with 
Ihi  latl«r,  and  slated  to  be  rooted  npon  it,  there  are  the  reraains  of  a  forest  of  Gr-trees. 
lb.  Trimmer  n!sa  notices  a  marine  deposit  between  the  fresh-water  beds  and  the  huc- 
McAng  mti3S  nt  boulder  clay,  the  parts  of  which  are  so  strangely  contorted  and  twisted, 
the  effects,  it  has  been  inferred,  of  the  action  of  grounded  icebergs  and  coast  ice  on  a 
m  bottom  or  coast.  Though  there  bavo  been  dnnbts  expressed  as  to  the  beds  to  which 
•me  of  the  aajDmaUan  remains  should  be  referred,  it  seems  agreed  that  those  of  the 
XaUilm  angattidtut  oocnr  in  the  Baviu-niarine  or  fresh-water  accnmulntions,  which  are 
■Im  rcnarlcabte  for  containing  many  oiiatirtg  shells.  Dr.  Mantell  mentions  (Wonders 
tl  Qcology,  Gth  edit.  1848,  vol.  i.,  p.  224),  thirteen  teelb  of  the  mastodon  as  having 
MobtaincI  from  the  tatter. 
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other  mammals  of  that  time.  As  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  negatifs 
evidence,  the  Mastodon  angustidetiSy  the  species  which  inhabited  Ae 
British  area  and  parts  of  Europe,*  had  passed  away,  at*least  in  tih« 
former,  before  the  mammoth  appeared.  Whereyer  this  elephant  may 
have  retreated  during  the  supposed  greater  cold  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  passed,  in  its  subsequent  migration,  into 
North  America,  apparently  roaming  amid  the  same  districts  with  a 
gigantic  mastodon  {M.  giganteu%\  if  the  inference  be  correct,  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  erratic  blocks  and  associated  detritus  of  that  region 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  over  northern  Europe.  At  all  eyents, 
the  surface  on  which  both  these  mammals  fed,  appears  certainly  to  hxn 
been  that  which  resulted  from  the  dispersion  of  such  accumulations  in 
North  America,  both  animals  sometimes  lost  in  boggy  ground,  as  many 
an  animal  now  is  at  the  present  day,  and  there  perishing,  their  bonei, 
after  the  decay  of  the  flesh,  preserved  in  a  certain  amount  of  original 
arrangement.  If  it  should  eventually  be  found  that  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth  do  not  occur  in  lower  deposits  of  North  America,  that  the 
North  American  is  certainly  the  same  elephant  with  the  Ehphas  primir 
genius^  and  the  erratic  blocks  and  associated  drift  of  both  regions  are 
really  contemporaneous,  there  will  have  been  evidence  of  a  remarkable 
migration  of  the  mammoth  from  the  west  to  the  east,  after  an  interval 
of  increased  cold  in  the  northern  regions,  and  a  submergence  of  th«n 
beneath  the  sea.  On  the  east  the  mammoths  would  have  become  asso- 
ciated with  a  species  of  a  huge  proboscidian  which  had  disappeared,  as 
a  genus,  from  Western  Europe,  prior  to  their  existence  there,  but  which 
still  continued  to  flourish  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  remains  of 
the  mastodon  are  stated  to  be  found  amid  the  superficial  deposits  of 
that  continent  as  far  as  latitude  66®  N.,  thus  bringing  them  within  the 
climates  apparently  not  unfavourable  to  the  mammoth,  though,  as  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  remarked,  "  the  metropolis  of  the  Mastodon  giganteui 
in  the  United  States,  like  that  of  the  Mastodon  angustideus  in  Europe, 
lies  in  a  more  temperate  zone,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  spedei 
was  specially  adapted,  like  the  mammoth,  for  braving  the  rigours  of  an 
Arctic  winter.* *t 

The  observer  will  readily  perceive  that  much  requiring  great  care  is 

*  The  remains  of  the  Mastodon  angustideut  haye  been  discovered  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italj. 

t  **  Hist  of  British  Fossil  Mammals,"  p.  297. 

Respecting  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon  giganteus,  Bigbone  Lick,  in  Northern  Kentnely, 
and  about  seven  miles  up  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  them, 
and  they  have  also  been  discovered  in  several  other  localities.  The  *'  Lick"  is  so  caUed 
from  the  saline  springs  which  various  animals  freqnent.  Even  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  the  Mastodon  giganteus  have  been  discovered,  containing  crushed  brancfaM 
and  leaves,  grass,  and  a  reed  now  well  known  in  Virginia.  A  summary  of  the  kn<nr 
ledge  respecting  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  American  mastodons  will  be  found  ii 
Sir  Charles  LydFs  Travels  in  North  America.  In  his  Paper  (Proceedings  of  the  QeoL 
Society,  vol.  It.  p.  86,  1848,)  on  the  Qeologioal  Position  of  the  Mastodon  giganteum,  aac 
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needed  in  investigations  of  this  kind,  and  that,  when  endeayouring  to 
trace  the  paths  by  which  such  animals  may  have  migrated,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  localities  from  whence,  after  retreating,  they  may  again  have, 
in  part,  been  dispersed,  districts  over  which,  during  the  lapse  of  the 
nipposed  geological  time,  no  seas  have  passed,  are  of  no  slight  value. 
Hence,  among  other  objects  of  geological  interest,  the  region  of  extinct 
Tolcanoes  in  Central  France  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have 
constituted  dry  land  during  a  range  of  time  when  several  animals  which 
once  lived  on  its  surface  became  extinct,  among  them  the  mammoth  and 
Rhinoceros  tichorhinus.  Amid  the  various  notices  of  the  remains  of 
mammals  found  in  situations  giving  them  geological  date,  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  M.  Pomel,  wherein  ho  describes  an  ossiferous  fissure  in  a 
lava  current  (near  Orbi^res,  on  the  south  of  Clermont),  which  had  issued 
from  Gravenoire.  It  was  filled  with  volcanic  sand,  pulverulent  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  bones  which  are  stated  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Coudes 
and  other  contemporaneous  accumulations,  containing  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  Mhinoceros  tichorhinxis^  horse,  ox,  &;c.*  Land  shells,  of 
species  now  existing  in  the  district,  are  mentioned  by  M.  Pomel  as 
asBociated  with  these  ossiferous  deposits,  so  that  in  this  region  also,  as 
in  others  of  Europe  and  North  America,  great  mammals  have  become 
extinct,  while  land  and  fresh-water  molluscs,  living  with  them,  have  con- 
tinned  to  exist  up  to  the  present  time. 

Volcanoes  and  their  Products. — Distributed  over  various  portions  of 
ike  earth's  surface,  as  well  in  high  southern  and  northern  latitudes,  as 
in  temperate  and  tropical  regions ;  at  points  in  the  ocean  far  distant 
from  main  masses  of  dry  land,  as  well  as  upon  the  latter  themselves, 
free  communications  are  effected  between  the  interior  of  our  planet  and 
its  atmospheric  covering,  through  which  molten  rock,  cinders,  and  ashes 
are  ejected.     That  great  heat,  if  not  the  primary,  is  at  least  a  chief 
secondary  cause  by  which  these  mineral  substances  are  thus  upheaved, 
ia  rendered  evident  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  bodies  thrown  out. 
The  molten  rock  flows  as  a  viscous  fluid,  and  retains  its  high  temperature 
for  a  long  succession  of  years ;  and  mineral  substances  are  volatilized, 

iMoeiatcd  Fossil  Remains  of  Bigbone  Lick,  Kentucky,  and  other  localities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  he  pointed  out  that  ''on  both  sides  of  the  Appalachian  Chain,  the 
foifil  shells,  whether  land  or  fresh-water,  accompanying  the  bones  of  the  mastodons, 
agree  with  species  of  mollusca  now  inhabiting  the  same  regions."  He  also  concluded 
Uutt "  the  extinct  quadrupeds  before  alluded  to  in  the  United  States  (mastodon,  ele- 
liliant,  mylodon,  megatherium,  andmegalonix),  lived  after  the  deposition  of  the  northern 
drift ;  and  consequently  the  coldness  of  climate,  which  probably  coincided  in  date  with 
tta  transportal  of  the  drift,  was  not,  as  some  pretend,  the  cause  of  their  extinction." 

*  BnlL  de  la  Soo.  de  France,  torn.  zIt.  1842-8.  A  very  instruotiye  lecture  was  given 
Vy  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  on  this  region,  in  1847, 
•n  aecoiiDt  of  which  appeared  in  the  Athen»um  of  the  time.  He  especially  called  atten- 
tkn  to  changes  which  its  mammals  had  undergone,  as  shown  by  the  osseous  remains 
pnwnred  in  the  alluyinms  associated  with  volcanic  aooomulationi,  "no  flood  or  rotom 
of  the  oeean  haTing  disturbed  the  surface." 
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which,  we  learn  from  our  laboratories  and  furnaces,  are  only  raised  to 
that  state  by  great  heat.  At  the  same  time  that  these  mineral  bodies  are 
ejected,  vapours  and  gases,  of  a  certain  marked  character,  are  expelled; 
so  that  by  carefully  combining  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  various 
products,  with  the  composition  of  the  substances  themselves,  an  observer, 
by  the  aid  of  sound  chemistry  and  physics,  may  hope  so  to  direct  his 
inquiries,  as  to  obtain  a  fair  insight  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  vol- 
canic action. 

As  regards  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  somewhat  fallacious 
mode  of  measurement,  inasmuch,  as  far  as  volcanic  products  are  con- 
cerned, they  may  be,  and  are  accumulated  upon  rocks  of  a  different 
kind  at  various  heights  above  that  level,  doubtless  also  forming  the 
basis  of  many  volcanoes  beneath  it  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  the  highest 
known  volcanoes  constitute  such  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  earth's 
radius,  that  when  phenomena  common  to  numerous  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  are  under  consideration,  variations  in  height  do  not  appear  to 
offer  any  groat  aid  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  volcanic  action,  though 
certain  of  its  effects  may  thereby  be  somewhat  modified,  especially  when 
volcanoes  rise  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  Cotopaxi,  the  cone  ni 
which  rises,  in  the  Andes,  12  leagues  S.S.E.  from  Quito,  to  the  height 
of  somewhat  more  than  19,000  feet  above  the  sea,  forms  but  an  insigni- 
ficant  part  of  3963  miles,  the  radius  of  the  earth,  not  constituting  so 
much  as  Si  miles  of  that  radius,  or  about  TTi>uth  of  it.* 

With  respect  to  the  kind  of  openings  through  which  the  gaseous  and 
mineral  substances  are  vomited  forth,  there  has  existed  much  difference 
of  opinion.  While  some  geologists  infer  that  the  rocks  through  whicb 
the  volcanic  forces  found  vent  had  been  so  acted  upon  that  they  were 
upraised  in  a  dome-like  manner,  the  gaseous  products  bursting  through 
the  higher  part,  driving  the  lighter  substances  into  the  atmosphere,  if 
the  dome  were  elevated  into  it,  and  raising  the  viscous  molten  rock,  so 
that  it  flowed  out  of  the  orifice ;  others  consider  that  there  has  been  a 
simple  fissure  or  aperture  in  the  prior-formed  rocks  through  which  the 
volcanic  products  were  propelled,  the  solid  substances  accumulating 
round  the  vent,  so  that  a  deceptive  dome-like  appearance  is  presented. 

The  following  sections  (figs.  113  and  114)  may  assist  in  showing  the 
differences  between  the  "  craters  of  elevation,"  first  brought  under  notice 
by  M.  Von  Buch,  and  so  ably  illustrated  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and 
other  geologists,  and  the  "  craters  of  eruption,"  as  they  have  been 
termed.  Fig.  113  represents  a  portion  of  deposits  more  or  less  hori- 
zontally arranged,  fractured  and  upraised  in  a  conical  or  dome-shaped 

*  Hamboldt  (Eosmos)  refers  to  the  relative  height  of  volcanoes  as  probably  of  conBe- 
qnenee  if  we  should  assume  their  seat  of  action  at  an  equal  depth  beneath  the  general 
surface  of  the  earth.  He  refers  to  eruptions  being  commonly  more  rare  ftrom  lofty  than 
from  low  volcanoes,  enumerating  the  following  :—Stromboli,  2818  feet  (English) ;  Gna- 
camayo  (Province  of  Quires),  where  there  are  almost  daily  detonations ;  Vesuvius,  8876 
feet;  Etna,  10,870  feet ;  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  12,176  feet;  and  Cotopaxi,  19,070  feet 
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a  portion  of  them,  g  a  c  b  h,  being  divided  and  rent  at  e,  so  that 
lie  forcee,  pressing  through,  find  vent.  For  the  sake  of  iilnstra- 
the  rocks  broken  are  assumed  to  be  accumulated  in  beds.     This  is 

means  essential,  the  mass  disrupted  ma;  have  been  composed  of 
n  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  bear- 
>  marks  of  stratiform  arrangement.  If  now  ashes  and  cinders  be 
ns.iis. 


-n  out  of  this  vent,  and  accumulate  id  more  or  less  conical  layers, 
ataide  the  other,  until  at  g  and  h  the  original  and  upheaved  beds 
oncealed,  and  a  crater  presents  itself  at  v,  through  which  similar 
koces  continue  to  be  thrown,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  diBtinguisb 
an  arrangement  of  parts  from  those  effected  by  the  propulsion  of 
tr  substances  through  a  simple  longitudinal  crack,  as  represented 
.  114.     In  this  section,  a  series  of  bods,  a  b  (for  more  contrast  re- 


mted  as  upraised  in  a  mass,  and  as  all  sloping  or  dipping  in  one 
titm),  is  traversed  by  a  crack,  which,  though  it  divides  the  beds, 
lot  been  accompanied  by  upheaval  or  depression  of  one  side  or  the 
r.  Through  this  vent,  e,  cinders  and  ashes  are  supposed  to  have 
nmlated  in  conical  layers,  as  before,  the  apex  crowned  by  the 
HTV. 

.  will  be  obviooB  that  in  both  cases,  if  the  volcanic  accumulations 
beML  anbaSrial,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  flow  of  lava  currents, 
of  craoka  amid  the  ashes  and  cinders,  filled  with  molten  rook, 
ieh  I1ST6  bMD  excluded  ftvm  the  seotioaB  to  lendei  Oiem  mvc^ 
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simple,)  mnch  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  general  similarity  in  thd 
arrangement  of  the  volcanic  products  exposed  to  sight,  unless  dennda- 
tion  from  atmospheric  influences,  or  the  sinking  or  blowing  off  of  a 
large  part  of  the  volcano,  had  afforded  a  better  insight  into  the  geneni 
structure  of  the  mass,  so  that,  as  shown  by  fig.  118,  portions  of  sub- 
jacent and  tilted  beds  of  dissimilar  rocks  could  be  seen,  as  at  ^  and  i, 
or  of  similar  volcanic  accumulations,  as  in  fig.  114. 

Evidence  of  a  better  kind  would  be  expected,  should  the  ashes, 
cinders,  and  molten  matter  have  been  accumulated  both  beneath  and 
above  a  sea  level,  the  action  of  the  breakers  denuding  the  general  mass, 
so  that  more  illustrative  sections  would  be  afforded.     Thus,  if  upraised 
above  the  sea  level,  the  original  dome  or  cone-shaped  rocks,  a,  b  (fig. 
113),  thpugh  covered,  for  a  time,  by  a  mass  of  matter,  gvh,  the  result  of  a 
high  state  of  activity  in  the  volcano,  may  finally  become  visible,  and 
afford  the  information  sought.     In    the   same  manner,   evidence  of 
another  kind  may  be  obtained,  as  regards  the  accumulation  from  simple 
volcanic  eruption,  by  marine  denudation,  as  shown  in  fig.  114.    In 
both  sections  it  is  supposed,  that  volcanic  action  not  ceasing,  conical 
accumulations  may  continue  to  be  formed  inside  a  crateriform  cavity, 
more  or  less  occupied  by  water,  cliffs  all  round  facing  an  active  volcanic 
vent,  as  at/,  fig.  113. 

Under  even  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  observer  should  em- 
ploy great  caution.  The  facts  presented  to  him  may  require  no  little 
comparison  and  classification,  for  in  such  localities,  more  especially,  he 
has  to  consider  how  far  the  relative  levels  of  the  sea  and  land  may  have 
remained  the  same  since  the  various  accumulations  before  him  havi 
been  effected.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  illustration,  that  he  deteoti 
organic  remains  in  beds  surrounding  the  interior  basin  of  water,  in 
which  the  volcanic  island  still  vomits  forth  various  gases  and  products. 
Should  the  deposits  g  and  h  (fig.  113),  be  of  the  more  recent  geological 
times,  commonly  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  molluscs, 
not  much,  if  at  all,  differing  from  those  still  existing  in  the  vicinity, 
and  should  the  mineral  composition  of  the  including  beds  not  be 
decisive  on  the  point,  the  subject  may  not  be  so  clear,  unless  the  angle 
to  which  the  deposits  are  upraised,  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that 
they  were  in  that  manner  accumulated.  By  reference  to  the  section 
(fig.  114),  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  line  d  e,  representing  the  present 
level  of  the  sea,  be  raised,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  mass  of  rocks, 
including  the  supporting  deposits,  a  c  by  relatively  depressed^  that  the 
layers  now  above  the  sea,  being  then  below  it,  molluscs  may  have  lived 
upon  and  amid  these  layers  while  they  successively  constituted  the  sea 
bottom,  as  upon  any  other  sea  bottoms,  and  as  many  molluscs  most 
now  do  around  volcanic  islands.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  considering 
that  daring  a  long  lapse  of  time,  breaker  action  aided  in  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  many  substances,  including  animal  remains,  on  the  Bobaqaeooi 
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dopes  of  Yolcanoes,  the  angle  of  the  beds  var jing  according  to  obyioiu 
conditions.  Any  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  sea  and  land, 
which  the  observer,  as  he  pursues  his  researches,  will  find  to  have  been 
80  frequent,  and  often  so  considerable,  that  should  raise  the  mass  (fig. 
114),  80  that  d  e  be  the  line  of  sea  level,  would  expose  the  edges  of 
these  foBsiliferous  beds  facing  the  interior.  And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  many  localities  calcareous  beds,  and  even  limestone,  may 
become  mingled  with  such  deposits  during  their  submarine  accumula* 
tion. 

When  studying  the  fractures  and  contortions  of  rooks,  as  well  on 
the  small  as  the  large  scale,  an  observer  will  have  frequent  occasion  to 
remark,  as  will  be  more  particularly  shown  hereafter,  the  mixture  of 
flexures  and  fissures,  and  the  extension  of  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
subjoined  example  (fig.  115)  of  the  termination  of  a  fracture  or  a 
flexure,  occurring  amid  the  slightly  inclined  beds  of  lias  near  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorset,  may  aid  in  illustrating  a  point  of  much  interest  connected 

Fig.  116. 


vith  the  present  subject,  namely,  that  in  the  more  marked  instances 
iddoced  of  ^^  craters  of  elevation,"  a  considerable  break  or  outlet  is 
often  found  on  one  side.  The  plan  (fig.  115)  shows  an  alternation  of 
Ae  thin-bedded  limestone  of  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire  with  shale,  the 
whole  broken  througli  by  a  crack,  a  6,  the  continuation  of  one  where 
there  is  dislocation  producing  movement  on  the  sides,  and  which  termi- 
nates in  a  boss  at  i,  with  somewhat  diverging  small  cracks.  The  interior 
ii  composed  of  limestone,  round  which  shale,  covering  it,  is  exposed 
)fj  the  pear-shaped  protrusion,  outside  which  is  another  limestone  bed, 
te  Cj  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  portion  6,  the  whole  taking  a 
Bkore  horizontal  character  towards  a,  where,  for  a  certain  length,  the 
plane  surface  is  merely  broken  by  a  fissure.  With  proper  forces  and 
resistances  employed,  a  like  disposition  of  parts  could  be  obtained  on 
the  large  scale. 

If,  as  on  the  subjoined  plan  (fig.  116),  such  a  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about  on  the  large  scale,  and  volcanic  forces  have  been 
ttabled  to  find  vent  at  different  points,  there  may  be  good  evidence  of 
•  crater  of  elevation,  and  of  other  volcanoes  presenting  no  such  evi- 
dence, all  situated  on  a  great  line  of  fracture  ending  in  a  dome-like 

flexure,  with,  perhaps,  a  common  communication  between  them.    At 

21 
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dae,  the  beds  broken  tbrongh  would  dip,  with  radiating  cracks,  around 
a  gorge  opening  in  the  direction  of  the  main  fiasore  towards  b,  whib 
BurronndiDg  the  volcaaic  Tents,  e  and  /,  the  strata  may  be  horiaontaL 
'  Under  such  circnmBtances,  the  volcanic  accnmnlatioiis  being  continue^ 


80  that  they  may  be  intermingled,  if  the  whole  be  regarded  with 
reference  to  depression  beneath  the  sea,  or  elevation  above  its  level, 
tiie  observer  will  peroeive  that  numerous  complications  would  arise, 
requiring  no  slight  care  properly  to  appreciate. 

As  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that  volcanic  substances  have  beeHi 
and  are  ejected  at  various  depths  beneath  the  sea  level,  as  well  as  abon 
it,  the  modifications  of  the  prodacts  arising  tmder  the  former  conditioni 
have  to  be  properly  estimated,  more  particularly  when  we  have  to  asso- 
ciate such  modifications  with  changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and 
land,  80  that  accumulations  formed  at  various  depths  beneath  water 
may  be  mingled  with  those  gathered  together  in  the  atmosphere.  That 
subaqueous  would  gradually  approximate  to  subaerial  deposits,  as  the 
accumulations  round  volcanic  vents  rose  from  difierent  depths  in  the 
eea  above  its  level,  will  readily  be  understood.  When  eruptions  pieroe 
through  the  sea  level,  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  are  gathered  round  a 
crater,  and  vapours  and  gasea  are  evolved,  as  happened  oS"  St.  Michael's, 
Azores,  in  1811  (p.  116),  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Fantd- 
laria  and  the  coast  of  Sicily  in  1831  (p.  80).  At  such  times  the  vol- 
canic forces  80  accumulate  mineral  substances  around  the  vent,  and  80| 
for  the  time,  overpower  the  action  of  the  sea,  that  it  is  not  until  theM 
forces  have  been  expended,  or  greatly  abated,  that  the  breakers  oHI 
abrade  the  land,  and,  snpposing  no  subsidence,  or  falling  in  of  the  nuat 
of  volcanic  matter  thus  raised,  and  the  latter  sufficiently  inooherenti 
level  off  the  accumulations  to  the  depths  to  which  vraves  can  mechanic 
cally  act. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  modification  which  may  arise  in  Tolcanie 
action  at  various  depths  in  water,  productive  of  effects  which  can  only 
be  inferred,  very  careful  study  of  the  gases  and  vapours  evolved,  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  mineralogical  character,  and  of  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  solid  substances  thrown  out  from  subaerial  volcaDoea, 
is  needed.  With  regard  to  the  vapours  and  gases  evolved,  the  chief 
appear  to  be  aqueous  vapour  or  .steam,  sulphurous  acid,  snlphuretted 
hydrogen,  hydrochlorio  add,  and  carbonic  acid.     Steam  is  a  very  com* 
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mon  product,  and,  as  Dr.  Daubenj  has  remarked,  is  sometimes  emitted 
for  ages  from  volcanic  fissures. "*"  Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  common  in 
varioiis  parts  of  the  world.  •  Sulphurous  acid  has  been  inferred  to  pre- 
dominate '^  chiefly  in  volcanoes  having  a  certain  degree  of  activity ;  whilst  * 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  most  frequently  perceived  amongst 
those  in  a  dormant  condition. ''f  Carbonic  acid  is  observed  at  the  close 
of  eruptions,  or  in  extinct  volcanoes,  and  is  stated  to  be  emitted  more 
from  the  bases  and  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  than  from  their  craters.| 
Besides  these  gaseous  products,  which  can  be  collected  when  volcanic 
vents  can  be  approached  sufficiently  near  for  the  purpose,  it  is  now  con- 
sidered that  there  is  an  inflammable  gas  occasionally  evolved  from  some 
craters  and  volcanic  fissures,  which  gives  the  flame  often  mentioned, 
but  at  one  time  much  doubted.  Of  what  kind  this  gas  may  really  be, 
appears  as  yet  uncertain,  and  may  long  remain  so,  inasmuch,  as  it 
seems  chiefly  evolved  under  conditions,  such  as  violent  eruptions,  unfa- 
vourable to  examination.  Flame  observed  by  Professor  Pilla  to  be 
emitted  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  in  June,  1833,  was  of  a  violet 
red  colour,  and  the  gas  producing  it  inflamed  only  when  in  contact  with 
the  air.§  As  Dr.  Daubeny  observes,  hydrogen  and  its  compounds  not 
inflaming  when  steam  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  mingled  with  them  in 
certain  proportions,  and  both  these  being  abundantly  evolved  in  most 
eruptions,  an  inflammable  gas  might  escape  into  the  air  thus  mixed, 
without  being  inflamed.     Hence,  though  this  gas  may  be  often  present 

*  '*  Description  of  Actiye  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit,  p.  607 ;  1S4S.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  constant  emission  of  steam  from  Tongariro,  New  Zealand,  a  yoI- 
etnic  mountain  rising  to  'about  6200  feet  above  the  sea.  From  time  to  time  hot  water 
lad  mud  are  ejected,  and  pour  down  the  mountain  side,  **  coupled  with  Sections  of 
itesm  and  black  smoke,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  steam  engine,  but  no  lara  or  scorisB." 
lb,  p.  429. 

f  Daubenj,  **  Volcanoes,*'  2d  edit.,  p.  608.  As  regards  the  discharge  of  sulphurous 
idd  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  one  more  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Dr.  Dau- 
benj ronarks,  that  the  presence  of  the  one  does  not  prove  the  entire  absence  of  the 
itter,  since  these  two  gases  when  they  meet  decompose  each  other,  forming  water  and 
iipoaiting  sulphur ;  and  **  that  merely  the  portion  of  either  which  exceeds  the  quantity 
Heessary  for  their  mutual  decomposition  will  escape  from  the  orifice ;  so  that  the  gas 
lUch  actually  appears  indicates  only  the  predominance  of  the  one,  and  not  the  entire 
ibMnce  of  the  other.'* 

I  Daubeny,  "Volcanoes,"  2d  edit,  p.  612. 

{  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  1843.  From  observations  made  by  him  in 
tlie  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1883  and  1834,  Professor  Pella  concluded  that  flames  never 
^pear  at  Vesuvius  but  when  the  volcanic  action  is  energetic,  and  is  accompanied  with 
i  devdopment  of  gaseous  substances  in  a  state  of  great  tension ;  that  they  do  not  appear 
then  the  action  is  feeble ;  that  their  appearance  always  accompanies  explosions  from 
fte  principal  mouth,  where,  however^  they  cannot  be  observed  except  under  fii^veurable 
cireaiiistaiiees ;  that  they  likewise  show  themselves  in  the  smaU  cones  in  action,  which 
Ut  Ibrmed  in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano ;  and  that,  finally, 
Iktf  are  not  visible  except  in  the  openings  which  are  directlj  in  communication  with 
tbe  voleanic  fire,  and  never  on  the  moving  lavas,  which  are  at  a  distance  from  theis 
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during  violent  eruptions,  it  may  not  always  be  so  under  conditions  for 
supporting  flame. 

As  regards  the  sublimations  from  volcanoes,  we  should  anticipate  that 
they  would  be  varied,  seeing  that  the  conditions  under  which  volcanie 
forces  and  products  may  find  vent  could  scarcely  but  be  variable  also. 
Among  the  most  common  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  one 
which  is  important  from  being  found  connected  with  volcanic  action  in 
such  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Specular  iron  ore  is  often 
found  sublimed  in  chinks  and  cavities,  as  is  also  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia in  certain  volcanoes.  Respecting  sulphur,  it  has  been  inferred  to  be 
derived  '^either  from  the  mutual  decomposition  of  sulphurous  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases,  or  from  the  catalytic  action  exerted  upon 
the  latter  gas  by  porous  bodies,  assisted  by  a  certain  temperature.''* 
The  sublimations  of  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper,  chloride  of  iron, 
oxide  of  copper,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potass,  selenium,  and  others, 
though  apparently  accidental,  have  been  shown  by  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
montf  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  filling  of  mineral  veins, 
as  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

The  ashes,  cinders,  and  molten  rock  ejected,  may  often  be  considered 
as  little  else  than  modifications  of  the  same  substance,  at  one  time  kept 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  vapours  and  gases  piercing  through  it,  at  another 
driven  off  by  these  vapours  and  gases  in  portions  of  different  volume, 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  them,  so  as  to  be  rendered  cellular; 
these  portions  finally  so  triturated  and  worn  into  fine  grains  and  powder, 
that  while  part  may  fall  with  the  cinders  in  a  conical  form  around  the 
volcanic  vent,  another  portion  may  be  so  light  as  to  be  borne  great 
distances  by  the  winds,  as  from  St.  Vincent's,  in  the  West  Indies,  above 
the  trade-winds,  far  eastward  over  the  Atlantic. 

The  rock  in  fusion,  while  occasionally,  but  somewhat  rarely,  uplifted 
in  a  volcanic  vent  to,  or  so  near  the  lip  of  the  crater,  as  to  flow  over 
the  outside  in  a  viscous  stream,  more  frequently  breaks  through  different 
portions  of  the  side ;  a  result  which  would  be  anticipated  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  substance  of  the  kind,  and  from  rents  formed  in  the  sides  of 
a  volcano  during  violent  eruptions.  After  ejection,  its  solidification  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the  volume 
of  the  molten  mass  thrown  out  being  duly  regarded.  Like  all  other 
mineral  bodies  of  the  like  kind,  if  rapidly  cooled,  lavas  form  glasses, 

*  Daubeny,  **  ActWe  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit.,  p.  615.  After  quoting  M. 
Dumas  (Annales  de  Ch^mie,  Dec,  1846),  as  having  shown  that  "  where  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  above  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  still  better  when  ntT  190^r 
comes  into  contact  with  certain  porous  bodies,  a  catalytic  action,  as  it  is  oalled,  is  set 
up,  by  which  water,  sulphoric  acid,  aud  sulphur  are  produced,"  Dr.  Daubeny  points 
out  that  the  vast  deposits  of  sulphur,  associated  with  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  strontia 
of  Western  Sicily,  may  have  been  thus  produced. 

f  Sur  les  Emanations  Yolcaniques  et  M^talliferes. — Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France, 
2d  eerie,  t  iv.,  p.  1249. 
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eommonly  known  as  obsidians,  when  associated  with  volcanic  products ; 
if  slowly  cooled,  and  in  sufScient  volume,*  crystallizing,  as  is  easily  illus- 
trated by  experiment.'*'     The  heat  of  lava  currents  would  appear  to 
fury, — ft  circumstance  to  be  expected,  as,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
temperature  of  the  molten  mass  when  in  the  volcano,  that  of  its  exclu- 
Bon  would  depend  upon  the  cooling  influences  to  which  it  may  have 
been  exposed  before  it  flowed  outside  the  volcano,  and  could  be  exa- 
mined.    It  has  been  inferred  that  the  temperature  at  which  lava  will 
eontiirae  to  flow  is  sufficient  to  melt  silver,  lead  being  rendered  fluid  in 
about  four  minutes.     Whatever  the  requisite  heat  may  be,t  lava  is 
found  to  retain  it  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  rocks  in  general  are,  lava,  when 
sabjected  to  the  comparatively  low  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed 
ifter  ejection,  soon  covers  itself  with  a  coating  of  solidified  matter.  This 
is  necessarily  broken  as  the  flow  of  the  viscous  mass  continues  beneath 
it,  and  it  will  be  more  or  less  scoriaceous,  according,  as  in  cooling,  it 
retains  any  cellular  texture  from  the  passage  or  dissemination  of  vapours 
and  gases  tlucpugh  it.  Hence  the  surface  of  lava  currents  is  often 
broken  and  rugged,  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  view  of  one 
tt  Yesavius  (fig.  117)4  Under  the  conditions  usually  obtaining  during 
the  flow  of  lava,  the  viscous  current,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
place  of  its  actual  discharge,  may  be  considered  as  moving  in  a  kind  of 

*  So  far  back  as  1804,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  (Observations  on  Basalt, 
tad  on  tbe  Transitions  from  the  Vitreous  to  the  Stony  Texture  which  occurs  in  the 
Bcftrigeration  of  Melted  Basalt,  Phil.  Trans.,  1804),  proved,  as  respects  basalt  (that  of 
Bowl^  Hilly  near  Dudley),  when  a  mass  of  it  weighing  seven  hundred  weight  was 
ndtod  and  slowly  cooled  in  an  irregular  figure,  that  according  to  the  rate  of  cooling  of 
the  Tarions  parts,  was  the  structure,  one  passing  from  the  vitreous  to  the  stony.  The 
ti'licatw  forming  common  glass  may,  as  is  well  known,  by  slow  cooling  be  made  to  pass 
into  A  sftony  state.  We  have  made  many  hundreds  of  experiments  upon  the  melting 
ind  reeryitaHixation  of  igneous  rocks,  even  succeeding  in  the  reduction  of  certain  gra- 
■itas  into  a  glass,  and  again  rendering  this  glass  stony.  The  varied  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  Bobstances  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  vitreous  state  is  quite  sufficient  to 
ihow  tliat  obsidian  is  a  mere  rock-glass,  which  can  be  formed  under  the  requisite  con- 
fitioB  of  comparatively  rapid  cooling  from  very  di£Perent  compounds.  We  have  reduced 
fsrtkms  of  some  stratified  rocks  to  this  state.  This  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  accom- 
plish when  a  moderate  amount  of  lime  is  present,  so  that  silicate  of  lime  may  be  pro- 
and  act  as  a  flux,  as  in  the  ordinary  smelting  of  the  argillaceous  iron  ores  of  the 
lomsnres.  By  a  little  management,  slates  and  shales,  with  the  requisite  dissemi- 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  may  be  converted  into  excellent  pumice,  intumescence 
bttttg  prodoced  in  the  melted  viscous  substance  by  the  carbonic  acid.  The  experiment 
rsqaireSy  however,  to  be  carefully  watched ;  for  if  the  crucible  be  not  removed  in  time, 
As  carbonio  acid  escapes,  and  the  vitreous  substance  alone  remains,  which  may  readily, 
if  thought  desirable,  be,  by  slow  cooling,  rendered  stony.  To  produce  crystallization 
Ij  veiy  flow  cooling  requires  great  care,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  somewhat  large 
pcrllonofTock. 

f  In  oar  ezporiments,  ordinary  greenstone,  when  pounded  fine,  and  placed  in  a  cru- 
ciUo,  vsnallj  melted  at  about  the  heat  required  for  melting  copper :  experiments,  how- 
ev«r,  on  so  small  a  scale  may  be  very  deceptive. 

{  Taken  from  Abioh's  Views  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 
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pipe,  this  breaking  from  time  to  time,  as  the  molten  rock  in  the  interior 
tends  to  drag  the  parts  becoming  solid  trith  it.  In  this  manner  the 
pipe  will  even  convey  the  lava  current  up  rising  ground,  should  the  re- 
sistance of  its  sides  be  equal  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  thpm.  As  a 
high  angle  of  descent  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  proper  slow  cooling 
and  quiet  adjustment  of  particles  needed  for  crystallization,  MM,  Dn- 
fr^noy  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  consider  that  beyond  a  moderate  angle 
lava  does  not  take  a  crystalline  texture.  That  the  external  character 
of  a  lava  current  should  conform  to  the  velocity  of  its  flow,  this  depend- 
ing, other  conditions  be  equal,  upon  the  amount  of  slope,  would  be  anti- 
cipated. Tlie  observer  should,  however,  be  aware  that  when  crystalline 
minerals  may  be  found  in  lava,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  their  par- 
ticles have  separated  out  from  the  other  component  parts  of  the  mass, 


after  the  whole  has  been  in  a  molten  state.     They  seem  to  havebeen     ' 
sometimes  formed  prior  to  the  outflow  of  the  lava.     Of  this  a  good  «■     j 
ample  is  inferred  to  have  occurred  at  Vesuvius  in  April,  1822,  when 
fine  crystals  of  leucitc  were  included  in  a  lava  stream  which  issued  ftoffl 
the  base  of  a  small  cone  occupying  the  crater,  the  comparative  inftui- 
bility  of  the  leucite  crystals  preserving  them  entire  amid  the  melie^ 
roek.*     In  like  manner  should  the  lava  be  in  part  composed  of  are- 
melted  rock  containing  disseminated  minerals,  which  resisted  the  heal     | 
to  which  the  whole  was  exposed,  such  minerals  might  upon  an  outflow 

*  Dnnbeny,  quoting  Profenor  Souehi,  of  Napln,  "  Toleuioei,"  2d  ediL,  p.  290. 
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woeompBHj  the  lava  stream,  and  be  again  dispersed  amid  the  new  mass, 
otherwise,  perhaps,  not  crystalline.'*' 

It  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  molten  mass,  known  to  be  driven 

about  in  a  crater  by  vapours  and  gases,  could  either  overflow  the  lip  of 

that  crater,  or  burst  out  from  the  sides  of  a  volcano  without  having  some 

portions  of  these  vapours  and  gases  intermingled  with  it  ready  to  escape 

into  the  air.     This  it  would  accomplish  the  easier  as  the  lava  was  the 

more  fluid,  and  its  temperature  high,  the  vapours  and  gases  then  striving 

most  to  increase  their  volume.    In  proportion  as  the  molten  rock  cooled, 

ind  the  expansive  power  of  the  vapours  and  gases  decreased,  cavities 

would  remain,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  equalization  of  the  resistance 

of  the  cooling  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  expansive  power  of  the 

npours  and  gases  on  the  other.     As  these  conditions  varied  so  would 

the  residts,  and  thus  according  to  circumstances  the  hollows  formed 

would  differ  from  good-si^ed  caves,  lined  with  picturesque  stalactites  of 

laya,  to  small  vesicles.   Vapours  and  gases  sometimes  continue  to  escape 

I   for  a  long  time  through  the  chinks  and  cracks  of  cooling  lava. 

The  cavities  thus  produced  in  lavas  will  necessarily  take  different 
shapes,  according  to  varying  conditions.  Lava  poured  out  so  as  to  form 
t  broad  and  comparatively  deep  mass,  with  little  movement  of  import- 
ance after  its  outflow  from  a  volcano,  the  fluid  state  long  preserved, 
would  have  its  cavities,  large  and  small,  placed  under  different  circum- 
stances, firom  a  stream  cooling  more  rapidly,  yet  still,  from  moving  on 
greater  slopes,  continuing  steadily  to  advance  for  a  long  distance.  In 
the  latter  case  the  hollows  and  vesicles  would  be  elongated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flow,  spherical  cavities  pulled  out  into  almond-shaped  forms, 
and  irregular  hollows  still  exhibiting  a  stretching  in  the  line  of  move- 
ment. This  elongation  of  vesicles  may  be  so  continued  that,  as  in  the 
subjoined  section  (fig.  118),  they  may  become  completely  flattened,  the 


tenacity  of  the  lava  being  of  a  proper  kind.     If  c  (2  be  a  surface  on 
which  a  lava  stream  moves,  and  efsL  portion  where  its  viscosity  is  such 

*  In  regions  where  Yolcanoes  traverse  igneous  rocks  of  an  older  date,  remelting  por- 
tisu  of  them,  it  is  easy  to  conceiye  occurrences  of  this  kind.  Should  a  felspathic  por- 
ikjry,  containing  crystals  of  quartz,  or  mica,  be  thus  remelted,  and  the  heat  be  only 
Mpable  of  Aising  the  felspathic  matter,  these  minerals  may  be  left  untouched.  In  ex- 
pirimonts  made  for  this  purpose,  we  have  often  found  tiiis  view  borne  out,  and  the 
qiutti  diaseminated  through  many  slags,  as,  for  example,  in  many  of  the  ilnt  copper 
digs  la  the  fnrnaoes  at  Swansea,  affords  another  example  of  the  like  kind. 
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dubt  by  moving  m  ibe  directum  «  /,  spberioal  lioUom  take  khnond-aluped 
fornu,  the  Isva  becoming  more  tesacioiu  towards  thd  anr&oe  «  i^  Ham 
•Imoad-ehaped  Teeicles  woold  become  flatter  at  a  &,  so  aa-finaDy  to  pre- 
sent, in  section,  mere  streaks  or  lines,  giving  a  laminated  appearanoe  to 
that  portion  of  s  lava  current  when  cooled.  Upon  the  BoUdifioation  of 
tiie  portion  a  b,  the  movement  continning,  and  the  apper  part  grmdnslljr 
taking  the  tenacity  previously  poBse&sed  hj  a  b,  the  like  appearance  of 
lamination  might  happen  there.  Thus,  as  tlie  upper  part  of  a  sheet  of 
lava  maj,  as  regards  loss  of  fluidity,  and  the  friction  of  the  viscous  upon 
the  solid  outside  portion,  be  also  placed  in  a  somewhat  similar  conditicm 
as  the  lower  part,  a  laminated  dmracter  may  more  or  less  be  given  to  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  a  stream  of  lava.  The  conditions  needed  so 
doubt  require  nioe  adjustmeat,  but  they  are  Bwti  as  would  appear  occa- 
sionally to  prevail. 

Mr.  Darwin,  desoribing  the  laminated  obsidian  beds  of  the  Island  of 
AacenBioD,  and  comparing  them  with  the  soned  and  laminated  diaracter 
of  obsidians  and  different  volcanic  rocks  of  other  looalitieB,  mentions, 
with  another  cause  of  lamination,  the  stretching  and  flattening  of  Tesicles 
by  the  flow  of  those  rocka  in  a  pasty  state.*  It  has  also  been  noticed 
by  Humboldt,  and  other  geologists,  and  b  often  to  be  seen  in  cabinet 


Sometimes  vapours  and  gases  escape  through  molten  lava,  either  for 
the  time  occupying  portions  of  craters,  or  flowiag  as  streams,  produdng 
tlie  most  fJEiDtastic  forms.     The  annexed  sketch  (fig.  119)  represents  > 


somewhat  regular  accumulation  of  lava  from  this  cause.  It  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Dana,  in  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii,  and  rose  as  a  whole, 
to  the  height  of  about  40  feet.  "  It  had  been  fonned  over  a  small  vent, 
through  which  the  liquid  rock  was  tossed  out  in  driblets  and  small  jets. 
The  ejected  lava  falling  around,  gradually  raised  the  base ;  the  column 
above  was  then  built  up  &om  successive  drops,  which  were  tossed  out, 

*  <■  QMlogiul  ObvaiTfttioiw  oa  111*  VOleMiie  lalanda  vialud  daring  the  Tttragt  of 
H.If.8.  Bm|^"  p.  62,  ko. 
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uid  fell  back  on  one  another ;  being  still  soft,  they  adhered  to  each 
other,  lengthening  a  little  at  the  same  time  while  cooling.* 

The  following  ia  abo  (fig.  120)  an  example  of  the  like  kind  observed 
by  Dr.  Abich,t  at  Vesuvius,  in  1834,  scoriaceoua  lava  being  gradually 
loilt  up  into  a  hollow  column  by  the  additions  of  portions  of  pasty 


tnitter  adhering  to  each  other  when  thrust  out  of  the  general  molten 
la  by  a  current  of  vapour  or  gas.  In  a  similar  manner,  great  blisters 
ue  sometimes  raised,  which  bursting  on  one  side,  parts,  flufficicntly 
nud,  remain,  and  any  molten  lava  inside  flowing  out,  singular  cavities 
Ve  left.  Indeed,  the  varieties  of  hollows  left  by  the  consolidation  of 
IiT»,  and  arising  either  from  the  intermixture  of  vapours  and  gases,  or 
fiom  the  flow  of  the  fluid  rock,  partially  or  wholly,  out  of  inequalities 
n  lava  streams,  or  their  tubular  cases,  would  appear  to  be  endless. 
The  observer  may  derive  much  instruction  from  studying  the  erup- 

•  "aeologj  of  the  UnitBd  stales  Exploring  Eipodition,"  1838-42,  p.  177.  Mr.  Dm» 
•iniious  olher  similar  eiamples,  Bone  on  ammiatura  scale,  about  Maunu  Loa.  The 
Ifon  of  %  man  hai  been  added  to  the  original  sketch  bj  Mr.  Duna,  m  order  to  glTe  k 
l1  idea  of  the  height  of  the  loleanio  projection. 

t  "OeotogiKber  Ersoheinungen  beoba^htet  am  TesuT  and  Aetna,"  Berlin,  16S7. 
Itu  hdght  of  Oit  eicreBcenee  rcpreecnteil  is  onl/  eight  feet. 
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tions  from  small  vents,  either  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  when  snd 
can  be  approached,  or  on  their  sides,  wjbere  they  are  also  sometime 
found,  not  only  as  respects  vapours  and  gases,  but  also  the  dischai^g 
and  mode  of  accumulation  of  fluid  and  viscous  lava,  cinders,  and  ashei 
In  some  vents  the  molten  rock  is  not  much  intermingled  with  th 
vapours  and  gases,  at  others  it  becomes  frothy  by  intimate  admixtur 
with  them ;  the  mineral  matter  occupying  much  the  less  portion  of  th 
compound.  Occasionally  the  uplifting  of  the  mass  merely  raises  th 
lava,  so  that  it  falls  over  the  accumidations  around  the  vent,  not  un 
commonly  more  or  less  conical ;  at  other  times  portions  of  the  molte: 
mass  are  suddenly  caught  and  whirled  high  up  into  the  air,  acquiring 
spheroidal  form  by  their  motion.*  When  only  ejected  short  distance! 
they  fall  around,  squashing  into  irregular  and  rough  discs,  and  by  thei 
multiplication  fomiing  a  coating,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  intei 
mingled  with  scoriaceous  cinders,  now  and  then  discharged  in  showen 
Small  lava'  streams  sometimes  burst  from  these  conical  accumulations 
the  resistance  of  the  sides  being  overcome,  and  cracks  being  formed 
the  molten  matter  may  be  seen  to  rise  in  them.  Many  of  the  effect 
of  volcanic  action  on  the  large  scale  may  thus,  in  miniature,  be  coi 
veniently  observed. 

Although  conical  accumulations  round  a  vent  mark  the  effects  c 
volcanic  action  from  it,  driving  out  ashes  and  cinders,  large  and  small 
with  patches  of  frothy  molten  rock,  and  streams  of  fluid  and  viscou 
lava,  more  or  less  radiating  from  a  central  vent,  whether  raised  ove 
the  lips  of  a  crater,  or  breaking  through  the  sides  of  a  volcano,  th 
whole  braced  together  by  more  or  less  vertical  bands  of  lava,  whic 
have  entered  cracks,  effected  from  time  to  time  in  the  general  mass 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  all,  nor  with  all  parts  of  a  mountai 
of  which  one  or  more  of  these  conical  accumulations  may  form  a  pari 
As  respects  cones,  the  following  viewf  of  Cotopaxi  will  illustrate  th 

*  Respecting  these  volcanic  bombs,  as  they  have  been  termed,  Mr.  Darwin,  remarkm 
on  those  found  in  the  Island  of  Ascension  (Volcanic  Islands,  p.  86),  which  exhibit 
ceUular  interior,  inside  a  shell  of  compact  lava,  observes,  that  **it  we  suppose  a  mai 
of  Tiscid,  scoriaceous  matter,  to  be  projected  with  a  rapid,  rotatory  motion  throu|^  th 
air,  whilst  the  external  crust,  f^om  cooling,  became  solidified,  the  centrifugal  foroe,  li 
relieTing  the  pressure  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  bomb,  would  allow  the  heated  Teitd 
to  expand  their  cells ;  but  these  being  driven  by  the  same  force  against  the  alread 
hardened  crust,  would  become,  the  nearer  they  were  to  this  part,  smaller  and  smaUei 
and  less  expanded,  until  they  became  packed  into  a  solid  concentric  shell/' 

t  Taken  from  the  Voyage  de  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  Atlas  Pittoresque,  fL  X.,  Peril 
1810.  Explosions  from  Cotopaxi  are  heard  at  great  distances.  In  1744  the  beUov 
ings  from  the  mountain  were  heard  at  Honda,  200  common  leagues  distant  Humbol< 
and  Bonpland  heard  them  day  and  night  at  Guayaquil,  52  leagues  distant  in  a  stndg^ 
line.  They  were  like  repeated  discharges  of  a  battery.  During  the  eruption  of  Apri 
1768,  the  quantity  of  cinders  vomited  from  the  crater  was  so  great,  that  in  the  tovi 
of  Hambato  and  Taounda  night  was  prolonged  to  three  o'clock  on  the  5th,  end  the  fa 
liebitents  were  obliged  to  go  about  with  lanterns.    The  eruption  of  1808  was  preoedt 


We  been  for  ite  fonnation.  As  to  its  volume,  that  of  coutbo  affords 
U  neunre  of  the  time  wliich  the  cone  may  have  taken  for  its  produc- 
lion,  bnt  it  shows  the  great  maas  of  volcanic  matter  which  seems  thus 
beoped  by  successive  coatings  into  this  shape.f  The  manner  in  which 
SBch  a  mountain  may  be  braced  together  by  lava  currents  and  dykes  we 
fakOir  not.  Certainly  the  general  form  would  lead  us  to  infer  a  great 
mount  of  ashes  and  cinders,  including  among  the  latter  large  ejected 
BttABcs  of  viscous,  scoriaceous,  and  frothy  (pumicy)  lava,  forced  through 
»  rent  keeping  in  one  place  during  the  accumulation, 

Mauna  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea,  in  Hawaii,  also  lofty  volcanic  roonn* 
tuns,  the  former  considered  to  he  13,760  feet,  and  the  latter  13,950 
feet  above  the  sea,!  appear  to  afford  much  modification  in  structure  from 
tliat  found  at  Cotopaxi,  one  also  marked  by  their  outlines,  as  shown  by 


bj  the  iiidden  meUing  of  the  suov  oa  the  yokaoo.  For  20  jesra  preTionsIy  noitber 
Tiponr  HOT  Emoke  had  iamed  from  it,  when,  in  a  siiigle  night,  the  cono  btHiamo  bo  macli 
)i(Bt«<].  tliHt,  the  BDoir  being  melted,  it  appeareil  black  from  the  scorim  alone. 

*  Hamboldt  (Rosmos)  points  to  the  form  of  Cotopaii  na  at  once  the  most  regular 
lad  inosl  pictureaque  of  any  voloanio  cone  which  ho  bad  eter  seen. 

t  Aooording  to  Humboldt  (Koamoa),  Cotopaii  risea  to  tlie  beight  of  19,070  (English) 
CnI  above  the  aea, 

1  According  to  Daoii,   "Qeologj  of  the  United  States  Bxplorios  EipeditioB," 

183*U42, 
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the  accompanying  sketch  of  Hawaii  (fig.  122),  taken  from  the 
ward.'*'  Maps  and  descriptions  show  that  Hawaii  (which,  as  Mr* 
remarks,  is  one  of  a  group  about  400  miles  in  length,  ranging 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  the  islands  composing  it  being  merely  the  higher 
of  mountains  rising  above  the  sea)  is  a  mass  of  tc 
''^  ^^  matter,  with  three  principal  elevations,  Loa,  Kea,  and 
lalai.t  The  remarkable  crater  in  activity  is  that  of  Ki 
on  the  flank  of  Loa,  and  distant  about  20  miles|  fin 
summit. 

£llis§  described  the  crater  as  situated  on  a  lofty  elc 
plain,  bounded  by  precipices,  apparently  sunk  from  200 
feet  below  its  original  level.  ^^  The  surface  of  this  pla 
uneven,  and  strewed  over  with  loose  stones  and  volcanic 
and  in  the  centre  was  the  great  crater."  •  •  .  •  ^'  Immed 
before  us  yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  form  of  a  on 
about  two  miles  in  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  nearly  i 
I  in  width,  and  apparently  800  feet  deep.  The  bottoi 
i  covered  with  lava,  and  the  southwest  and  northern  p; 
1  it  were  one  vast  flood  of  burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  t 
ebullition,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  ^  fiery  surge'  and  fi 
billows.  Fifty-one  conical  islands,  of  varied  form  an 
containing  so  many  craters,  rose  either  round  the  ed 
from  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake ;  22  constantly  e 
columns  of  gray  smoke,  or  pyramids  of  brilliant  flame 
several  of  these  at  the  same  time  vomited  from  their  i 
mouths  streams  of  lava,  which  rolled  in  blazing  torrents 
their  black  indented  sides  into  the  boiling  mass  below 
"  The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us,  though  composed  of  di 
strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular  for  about  40 
J    and  rose  from  a  wide  horizontal  ledge  of  solid  black  1 

I         *  Ibid.  p.  159. 

^  f  Mr.  Dana  remarlu  (Geology  U.  S.  Exploring  ExpediUon,  p.  158 
aides  the  three  loftj  snmmiU  there  are  great  numbers  of  craters  in 
ditions  scattered  over  the  slopes,  some  overgrown  with  forests,  whil 
others  streams  of  lava,  now  hard  and  black,  may  be  traced  along  the 
for  mU«8. '  Areas,  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  are  covered ' 
refrigerated  lava  flood,  over  which  the  twistings  and  contortioni 
sluggish  stream  as  it  flowed  onward  are  eyerywhere  apparent ;  oth 
are  desolate  areas  of  ragged  scoriss.  But  a  few  months  before  < 
(1840)  a  surface  of  15  square  miles  had  been  deluged  with  lava,  whi 
by  an  under-ground  route  from  Lua  Pele  (Kilauea)." 

X  Mr.  Dana  gives  the  distance  as  19*8  miles,  and  the  height  of 
as  8970  feet  above  the  sea,  quoting  Mr.  Douglas  (Journal  of  tl 
graphical  Society,  vol.  iv.),  as  estimating  it  from  barometrical  n 
ments  at  8845-9— 88787,  and  Strxelecki  at  4101  feet 
2  "  Tour  in  Hawau.*'    London,  1826. 
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irregular  breadth ;  but  extending  completely  round,  beneatli  this  ledge, 
the  sides  sloped  gradually  towards  the  burning  lake,  whicli  was,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  judge,  300  or  400  feet  lower.  It  was  evident  that 
the  I&rge  crater  had  been  recently  filled  with  liquid  lava  up  to  this 
bbcJt  ledge." 

The  descriptions  of  this  crater  given  by  other  observers,*  corresponds 
jeaerally  with  that  of  Mr.  Ellis,  due  allowance  being  made  for  naodifi- 
eatioDB,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  volcanic  vent  of  any  kind.  The 
(cillowlog  is  an  eye-sketch  plan  (fig.  123)  of  Kilauea,  made  during  the 


^,.. 


'isit  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes, 
lo  Hawaii.  It  well  exhibits  the  cliflfe  surrounding  the  cavity,  seven 
oilea  and  a  half  in  circuit,  aa  also  the  great  ledge  above  mentioned. 
Combined  with  the  following  section  given  by  Mr.  Dana,t  it  strongly 
niggests  the  idea  of  an  extensive  area  of  molten  rock,  rising  and  falling 
tccording  to  the  uplifting  force  of  the  time,  this  somewhat  suddenly 

Flg.lM. 


cbangiog,  as  is  not  unfrequent  in  volcanic  action,  so  that,  in  some 
Rttes,  vertical  walls  would  be  formed  from  the  lowering  of  the  fused 
BMa,  while  at  others  this  might  again  fill  the  cavity,  and.  even  overflow. 
In  the  above  section  (fig.  124),  which  is  taken  across  the  shortest 
■  iuneter  (scale  equal  for  height  and  distance),  m  m'  is  the  whole 
■rLddth  of  the  crater  in  that  line,  o  n,  o'  n  the  black  ledge,  ^^'  the 
tiom  of  the  lower  pit,  w  p,  n  p'  the  walla  of  the  lower  pit,  342  feet 

*  Ur.  DougUa,  "  Journal  of  the  Qeogrnphical  Society,"  lot.  it.  ;  Cngitain  Kelly,  "  Ame- 
'I'm  Joamsl  of  Scieooo,"  vol.  il. ;  Count  Strtoleckl,  "  New  South  Wales  and  Tan 
tnraen's  Land,"  and  others. 
fQeology  ""he  Dnited  Slates  Eiploriog  Eipedition,"  p.  174. 
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in  heigkty  and  m  o,  m!  o'  the  walls  above  the  black  ledge,  650  feet  in 
height.    Mr.  Dana  describes  the  beds,  exposed  by  the  cliffis,  as  nearly 
horizontal,  and  the  crater  as  being,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (November, 
1840),  somewhat  in  a  tranquil  state  ;"*"  one,  however,  still  variable. 
During  subsequent  examinations  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, in  December,  1840,  and  January,  1841,  the  lava  was  observed 
both  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  marked  manner,  independently  of  minor 
oscillations.     On  one  occasion  Dr.  Judd  had  but  just  time  to  escape 
from  a  sudden  uprise  and  overflow  of  one  of  the  molten  pools,  whidt 
discharged  a  mass  of  liquid  lava,  not  only  over  the  spot  where  he  watt, 
standing  immediately  prior  to  this  upburst,  but  also  over  a  mile  im^ 
width  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.    The  volume  of  lava  then  ejectecS. 
was  afterwards  estimated  by  Captain  Wilkes  at  200,000,000  cubic  feet- 
The  next  morning  (January  17,  1841)  the  molten  lava  of  the  chief  lakc3 
was  ascertained  to  have  subsided  about  100  feet. 

Proceeding  from  Kilauea  to  Mokua-weo-weo,  the  crater  on  the  summi-t 
of  Loa,  over  a  slope  described  as  one,  on  the  average,  of  only  6^,  a 

*  The  desoriptionB  giyen  of  the  arrangement  of  the  beds,  and  of  other  facts  connecte<i 
with  this  crater,  haye  an  important  theoretical  bearing.  <*  These  bluff  sides  of  the 
pit,''  he  obserres,  **  consist  of  naked  rock  in  sucoessiTe  layers ;  and  in  the  distanee 
they  look  like  cliffs  of  stratified  limestone.  The  layers  Tary  from  a  few  inches  to  90 
feet  in  thickness,  and  are  Tory  nearly  horizontal.  They  are  much  fissured  and  broken, 
and  some  have  a  decidedly  columnar  structure.  Open  spaces  or  oayems  and  nigged 
oayities  oft«n  separate  the  adjacent  layers,  adding  thus  to  the  broken  character  of  ikt 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  greater  distinctness  to  the  stratification.  TlM 
black  ledge  Taries  in  width  from  1000  to  8000  feet.  With  such  dimensions,  it  is  no 
unimportant  feature  in  the  crater.  The  lower  pit  is  surrounded  by  Tortical  walli, 
which  have  the  some  distinctly  stratified  character  as  those  aboTO,  and  are  similar  ii 
other  features.  More  numerous  fissures  intersect  them,  indicatiye  of  the  unstable 
basis  on  which  they  rest."  .  .  .  The  southwest  extremity  formed  a  partly  isolated 
basin,  of  an  oyal  form,  and  contained  a  large  boiling  lake.  <*  The  rest  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  at  the  time  visited  by  the  author,  was  a  field  of  hardened  lava,  excepting 
two  small  boiling  pools,  one  on  the  western  side,  the  other  near  the  eastern.*'  p.  174. 

Describing  the  day  scene,  Mr.  Dana  states,  that  the  **  incessant  motion  in  the  blood- 
red  pools  was  like  that  of  a  cauldron  in  constant  ebullition.  The  lava  in  each  boiled 
with  such  activity,  as  to  cause  a  rapid  play  of  jets  over  its  surface.  One  pool,  thf 
largest  of  the  three  then  in  action,  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  survey  to  meanre 
1600  feet  in  one  diameter,  and  1000  in  the  other,  and  this  whole  area  was  boiling,  ai 
seemed  from  above,  with  nearly  the  mobility  of  water." *<  On  descending  after- 
wards to  the  black  ledge,  at  the  verge  of  the  lower  pit,  a  half-smothered  gurgling 
sound  was  all  that  could  be  heard  from  the  pools  of  lava.  Occasionally  there  wae  a 
report  like  that  of  musketry,  which  died  away,  and  left  the  same  murmuring  eomid, 
the  stifled  mutterings  of  a  boiling  fluid."  p.  171. 

**  The  dense  white  vapours  rose  gracefully  from  many  parts  of  the  black  Iatk  plaiiii 
and  the  pools  boiled  on  without  any  unnecessary  agitation.  The  jets  playing  oTer  tki 
boiling  surface  darted  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  yards,  and  fell  again  into  the  pools,  er 
upon  its  sides.  At  times,  the  ebullition  was  more  active,  the  cauldrons  boiled  over, 
and  glowing  streams  flowed  away  to  distant  parts  of  the  crater ;  and  then  they  settled 
down  again,  and  boiled  as  before,  with  the  usual  grum  murmur.  Thus  simple  and 
quiet  was  the  action  of  Loa  Pole."  p.  17C. 
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Tolcanic  Tent  is  found  of  maeb  the  same  geaenl  character  as  that  of 
tlie  former.    The  annexed  sketch  (fig.  126)  is  a  rednction  of  that 


pwn  by  Captain  Wilkes.*  The  deepest  part  of  the  crater  is  nearly 
(Dnlar,  and  about  8000  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  described  as 
Marly  vertical,  stratified  like  those  of  Kilanea,  784  feet  high  on  the 
ntt  side,  470  on  the  eaat.'f'  An  eruption  of  this  crater  occurred  in 
1B48,  BO  that  Mauna  Loa  may  be  considered  as  still  active.  It  has 
ken  remarked  by  Mr.  Dana,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  this  outbreak 
did  not  affect  Kilauea,  though  a  great  lateral  crater  on  the  same  rol- 
Suiic  dome,  10,000'feet  lower  down  its  side.^     The  mass  of  lava  seems 

*  "  HarratiTe  oT  tba  United  States  Exploring  Eiptditiou,"  tdI.  tL 
t  Duft,  "  a«olog7  of  Exploring  Eipedition,"  p.  206. 

t  Hz.  Dank  qnotca  ft'om  tlie  "  MisBionar;  Herald,"  toI.  xmix.  p.  381,  uid  toL  x). 

f  U,  m  ■«aoimt  of  this  erupUon,  in  order  to  reader  it  more  pnbUelj  known  to  Bci- 

■tile  penoni.     For  the  like  reasoo  -we  insert  a  portion  of  it  here,  not  onlj  u  it  is 

I    ■  ItMlf  geologically  important,  but  slao  as  it  is  stated  Ihat  onlj  a  Bomewhat  limited 

taber  of  Mr.  Dana's  valnable  nork  has  been  printed.     The  Rev.  T.  Coaa  states  that 

"fti  the  morning  of  Janitarj  10  (1843),  before  day,  we  disoovered  a  small  lieacoa~fire  near 

tt*  maniit  of  Hauna  Loa.     This  was  soon  found  to  be  a  new  emption  on  the  north- 

Wton  slope  of  the  mountain,  at  an  eleTation  of  near  13,000  feet.     Subsequently  the 

Im  appeared  to  barst  out  at  different  points  lower  down  the  mountain,  from  whence 

r   Itlowed  off  in  the  diieotioa  of  Manna  Eea,  filling  the  valley  between  the  monntaine 

t    Ak  a  sea  of  fire.     Here  the  atream  divided,  one  part  flowing  towards  Waimea,  nortli- 

r'  VKd,  and  the  other  eastward  towards  Hilo.     StUt  another  great  stream  flowed  along 

.    ki  base  of  Manna  Loa  to  Hualalai  in  Kona.     For  about  four  weeks  this  scene  ci)n- 

'    hoed  withoot  much  abatement.     At  the  present  time,  after  six  weeka,  the  motton  is 

>ie]i  diminiahed,  though  it  is  still  somewhat  vehement  at  one  or  two  points  along  the 

1m  of  entptiai."    Mr.  Coan  ascended  the  monnt^,  passiiig  fields  of  sooriaeeone  and 

WoaUier  lavaa,  and  regions  at  times  still  steaming  and  hot.     "  Soon,"  he  oonUnnes, 

,    "we  earns  to  an  opening  in  the  Buperincnmbent  stratum,  of  20  yards  long  and  10  wide, 
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to  ha^^6  bur^t  out  of  cracks  around  the  sammit  of  the  moQDtaiii,  and  in 
one  instance  a  eubteiranean  ctiannel  for  a  portion  of  the  molten  rook 
was  observed. 

From  all  accounts  respecting  the  mineral  volcanic  prodacta  in 
Bawaii,  the  ejection  of  cinders  and  aahea  would  appear  to  be  company  , 
tivelj  rare.  They  are,  however,  occasionally  thrown  out  in  quanti^  | 
relatively  too  small  to  produce  much  influence  in  the  arrangemenU  of  < 
the  other  and  common  volcanic  products  which  have  accumulated  in  ■ 
molten  state.  It  is  stated  that,  during  an  eruption  of  Kilauea  in  1789, 
ashes  and  cinders  were  abundantly  thrown  out,  darkening  the  air,  ud  ' 
destroying  some  men  forming  part  of  an  army  then  on  its  march ;  uid 
Mr.  Dana  mentiona  that  near  Kilauea,  "  a  few  miles  south  and  sontli- 
east,  great  quantities  of  pumice-like  scoria,  with  stones  and  sand,  an 
holicved  to  have  been  thrown  out  at  this  time."* 

An  uplifting  of  liquid  lava  in  the  craters,  and  a  rending  of  the  wlid  I 
rocks  around  them,  or  further  down  on  the  flanks  of  the  great  voloanie  \ 
mounds,  through  which  the  molten  rock  is  discharged,  would  appear  , 

through  whioii  we  looked,  and  at  the  depth  or  50  feet  wc  saw  a  Tast  tunnel,  or  inb- 
teiTsnean  caoal,  iioeit  with  emootii  vitrified  matters,  and  forming  the  chunnel  of  ■  riref 
of  fire,  which  »nept  dono  the  Hteep  side  of  the  mountain  with  amaiiag  veloeity .  As  ft 
puBeed  up  the  mouolain  we  found  SBTeral  similar  openings  into  this  cnoal,  Uiroagk  , 
whioh  we  oast  stonei ;  theiie,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  visoid  mass,  were  borne  •lolg 
InBtantlf  out  of  out  light.  Mounds,  ridges,  and  ooaea  were  aka  thrown  ap  along  tht 
line  of  the  lava  stream,  from  the  latter  of  which  steam,  gases,  and  hot  stoow  war*  , 
qected.  At  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  Torge  of  the  great  crater,  where  the  eruptton 
first  took  place.  Dear  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  Here  we  found  two  ImmenH 
eraters  close  to  each  other,  of  vast  depth,  and  in  terrific  action." 

To  queries  transmitted  by  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Coan  replied  as  follows:  "The  anglfl  tf 
descent  down  which  the  lata  flowed  from  the  sumtnit  to  the  northern  base  of  Hanu 
Loa  is  f,"  :  but  there  are  many  ptaees  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  where  the  incUnatiim 
is  10°,  IG",  or  26°,  and  even  down  these  local  declivities  of  hu1f  a  mile  to  two  miles  in 
eilent,  the  lava  flowed  in  a  continuous  stream.  This  was  the  fact,  not  only  dnrisg 
the  flow  of  several  weeks  on  the  surface,  but  also  in  that  wonderful  flow  in  the  anb- 
terranean  duct,  described  in  the  '  Missionarj  Herald,'  There  was  no  ineurmountabl' 
bnrrier  in  the  way  of  the  Sow  from  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa  to  the  base  of  MaoM 
Sea,  a  diatanee  of  26  or  SO  miles.  The  stream  sometimes  struck  mounds  or  hilloob^ 
which  changed  its  course  for  a  little  space,  or  around  which  it  flowed  in  two  ehumriii 
renuiling  on  the  lower  side  of  the  obstacle,  and  thus  surrounding  and  leaving  it  u 
island  in  the  Scry  stream.  Ravines,  caves,  valleys,  and  depressions  were  filled  up  b; 
the  lava  as  it  passed  down  the  slope  of  (he  mountain,  and  between  the  two  mountwju- 
In  conclusion.  1  may  remark  that  the  stream  was  continuous  for  more  than  25  mQes, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  1 J  miles,  and  flowed  down  a  declivity  varying  from  1"  to 
26°."— Dana,  "  Geology  of  the  United  States  Etploring  EipcditJon,"  p.  210. 

<  Mr.  Dana  ("  Qeology  of  the  United  Slates  Exploring  Eipeditjon,"  p.  181)  qnolM 
from  a  "  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands."  published  by  the  Rev,  J.  Dibble,  at  Lahai- 
naluaa  (Island  of  Maui),  in  1843,  an  acsoont  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  in  the 
body  of  men  thus  partly  destroyed  by  the  eruption.  A  large  volume  of  cinders  and 
sand  is  noticed  as  thrown  to  a  great  height,  and  as  falling  in  n  destructive  shower  for 
many  miles  around.  Some  of  the  men  appeared  to  have  been  killed  by  this  ahower  of 
cinders  and  ashes,  and  others  to  have  perished  from  an  emanation  of  bested  Tapour  or 
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I  tie  chftracteriBtic  action  of  the  Hawnii&n  volcanoes.  Mr.  Dana  has 
f  rdl  stated  this  mode  of  eruption,  which  he  terms  the  quiet  mode. 
[  Alluding  to  Kilauea,  he  remarks,  "  The  hoiling  pools  of  the  lower  pit 
'  kwe  gradually  filled  this  (the  lower)  part  of  the  crater  with  their  over- 
levings,  each  Btream  cooling,  and  then,  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  fol- 
fcwed  by  another  and  another  overflow  in  different  parta  of  the  vast 
■rea,  till  the  risiog  bottom  became  as  high  as  the  black  ledge."  .... 
"The  black  ledge  is  finally  flooded,  and  the  accumulation  reaches  the 
muimum  which  the  sides  of  the  mountain  can  bear."  The  pressare 
iscreases,  and  passages  are  broken  out  for  the  molten  rock.  "  In  some 
twes,  on  the  side  of  the  island  where  the  escape  takes  place,  the  first 
indication  of  the  eruption  is  the  approach  of  the  flowing  lava.  We 
would  not  unply  that  the  land  is  proof  against  earthquakes,  for  slight 
sbocks  not  unfrequently  happen,  and  they  have  been  of  considerable 
force  during  an  eruption.  But  earthf^uakes  are  no  necessary  attendants 
on  an  outbreak  at  Kilauea.  It  is  a  simple  bursting  or  rupture  of  the 
mounlain  from  pressure,  and  the  disruptive  force  of  vapours,  in  conse- 
qQence  of  which  the  mountain,  thus  tapped,  discharges  itself."* 

The  mode  of  Ssauring  seems  to  have  been  well  observed  in  the 
eruption  from  Kilanea,  in  June,  1840,  The  fissures  are  noticed  as  at 
firet  small.  Those  through  which  the  molten  lava  poured  formed  scries 
at  intervals.  Through  the  last  twelve  miles  there  were  several  rents, 
tiro  or  three  in  some  places  running  nearly  parallel.  The  mass  of  lava 
derived  from  these  several  fissures  reached  the  sea,  on  coming  into  con- 
tact with  which  it  became  shivered  like  melted  glass  cast  into  water. 
Into  the  aca  it  continued  to  Bow  for  three  weeks,  and  the  waters  were 
to  much  heated  that  the  shores  were  strewed  with  dead  fish  for  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  depth  of  the  lava  is  considered  to  have 
tveraged  10  or  12  feet,  though  in  some  places  only  6  feet  thick.  The 
area  covered  by  it  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen  square  miles.  The 
lower  pit  of  Kilauea,  calculated  to  have  held  15,400,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  molten  matter,  was  emptied  by  the  outflow  of  the  lava  through  the 
fissures. t  The  settling  down  of  the  lava  in  Kilauea,  would  appear 
always  to  accompany  these  eruptions. 

The  lavas  of  Hawaii  seem  to  have  been  usually  very  fluid,  judging 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  occur.  That  they  are  ao  now  in  Kilauea 
seems  generally  admitted.  The  production  of  the  capillary  volcanic 
glaas,  known  at  Hawaii  as  Pele'a  Rair,l  is  an  interesting  example  of 
daa  fluidity.  Mr.  Dana,  who  witnessed  its  formation  at  one  of  the  pools 
*  "Ocolog?  or  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  196. 
f  Mr.  Dans  esdnatee  that  this  ^ten  the  best  measure  of  tbe  amount  of  litTa  poured 
S«t  duriDK  Ibia  emplion.  As  meiksurcd  b;  tbe  smount  ot  molteT  obgcrved  on  the 
nrfBC«,  ■  mucli  lesa  tfUBntit;r  ^ob  erupted,  estimated  in  this  iraj  at  G, 000,000,000 
enbie  fe«t 

1  Pelt  is  the  reputed  principal  goddess  of  the  Totcano. 
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of  melted  lara,  Btates  that  "  it  covered  thickly  the  surface  to  leevard, 
and  lay  like  mown  grass,  its  threads  being  parallel,  and  pointing  away 
the  pool.  On  watching  the  operation  a  moment  it  was  appareut 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  jets  of  liquid  lava  thrown  up  by  the  proeeta 
of  boiling.  The  currents  of  air,  blowing  across  these  jets,  bore  off  small 
points,  and  drew  out  a  glassy  fibre,  such  as  is  produced  in  the  commoa 
mode  of  working  gla.ss.  The  delicate  fibre  floated  on  till  the  heavier 
end  brought  it  down,  and  then  the  wind  carried  over  the  lighter  capil- 
lary extremity.  Each  fibre  was  usually  ballasted  with  the  email  Jmob 
which  was  borne  off  from  the  lava-jet  by  the  winds."* 

In  the  flow  of  the  lava  outburst  from  Kilauea,  in  Juno,  1840,  the  molten 
rock,  as  it  passed  amid  forests,  not  only  enclosed  the  stems  of  indiri- 
dual  trees,  leaving  cylindrical  holes  from  the  total  or  partial  destruction 
of  the  wood,  but  sometimes  also  adhered  to  the  branches,  descending 
from  them  in  the  form  of  stalactites.  In  these  latter  cases  the  heat  is 
described  aa  having  been  barely  sufficient  to  scorch  the  bark,  thou^ 
the  branches  were  clasped  by  the  molten  rock.  Should  the  branch 
have  contained  much  fluid  matter,  we  can  suppose  that,  the  heat  and 
fluidity  of  the  lava  being  great,  vapour  from  the  bark  may  have  pre- 
vented actual  contact  with  it  for  a  time  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the 
lava  stream  at  a  height  at  which  the  branches  could  be  entangled  in  itt 
The  lava  descending  suddenly  from  this  height,  by  the  lowering  of  the 
general  level  of  the  fluid  stream  as  it  passed  onwards,  and  as  the  Bt&ht^ 
titic  form  of  the  depending  portions  of  it  would  appear  to  show,  equally 
sudden  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  preserve,  by  quickly  cooling, 
the  adhering  and  depending  portions,  so  that  little  heat  acted  on  the 
branches. I     The  case  would  be  different  where  the  heated  lava  con- 

*  "  Qeo^ogj  of  tbe  Dnitod  Sutna  Exploring  Expedition, "  p.  170. 

f  Tbe  Bummarj  giveD  b;  Mr.  Dana  of  the  elTecta  of  this  Sow  of  lars  ntaid  the  fonnt 
ground,  is  highly  iDtarasting  in  mtn;  TespecU.  "  The  islets  of  forest  troes,"  he  aUtai, 
"  in  the  midst  ot  the  Btre&m  nere  from  one  to  Sftj  acrcH  in  extent,  and  the  trees  tlill 
stood,  and  were  sometimes  living.  Captain  Wilkes  describes  ■  copse  of  bamboo  irUek 
the  ]>iii  had  diiided  and  surrounded ;  jet  nutuy  of  the  stems  were  alire,  utd  k  ptit 
of  the  folikge  remuned  uninjured  ('Narrative  of  Eiploring  Expedition,'  toL  jt.  p. 
184).  Near  the  lower  part  of  the  flood  the  fores W  were  destroyed  for  a  breadth  •! 
bilf  ft  mile  on  either  side,  aud  nere  loaded  iritb  the  rolcamo  sand ;  but  in  the  ajtpn 
parts  Dr.  Fickering  found  tbe  line  of  the  dead  trees  only  20  feet  wide.  The  laia  cotu- 
times  floired  around  the  stumps  of  trees,  and  oa  the  tree  nus  gradually  aonnimed,  it 
left  a  deep  eylindrical  hole,  sometimes  2  feet  in  diameter,  either  empty  or  filled  willl 
oharcosl.  (Mr.  Dana  refers  here  to  similar  facts  observed  by  H.  Bory  do  St.  Tinoent 
at  the  lale  Bouibon,  'Voyage  am  Isles  d'Afriquc,'  1804.)  Towards  the  margin  sf 
the  stream  these  stump-holes  were  innumerable,  and  in  many  instances  the  Mien  lop 
lay  near  by,  dead  but  not  burnt.  Dr.  Fickering  also  states  that  some  epiphytic  plaob 
upon  these  fallen  trees  bad  begun  again  lo  sprout."  The  fact  is  then  mentioned  of  the 
laTB  depending  in  stalaotitic  forma  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  "  allhoagh  *o 
fluid  when  thrown  off  from  the  stream  as  lo  clasp  the  branch,  the  hout  had  barely 
scorched  the  bark."— "  Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Eipedi lion,"  p.  Ifll. 

t  The  results  have  been  long  known  at  the  manufactories  of  crown-glass,  atteudaat 
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tinued  to  BOrronnd  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  moisture  preventing  immediate  contact,  as  the  oooiing  pro- 
ceeded, a  time  would  come  for  the  acorching,  if  not  actual  contact,  of 
the  included  stems. 

Gotopaxi  and  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  though  thus  useful  in  showing 
bow  modified  the  results  of  volcanic  action  may  be,  and  pointing  to  dif- 
forencca  in  that  action  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  observer  seeking 
fiw  facta  to  guide  him  to  the  knowledge  of  ila  probable  cause,  have  yet 
been  so  recently  known  to  us,  that  when  studying  the  changes  which 
WAJ  have  taken  place  in  volcanic  vents,  he  must  look  to  volcanic  lands 
of  which  there  may  he  records  extending  back  a  few  centuries,  at  least, 
for  the  requisite  data.  Fortunately  for  this  inquiry  the  volcanoes  of 
Italy  have  engaged  attention  for  many  centuries.  Vesuvius  offers  an 
ezoelknt  instance  of  a  volcanic  vent  which,  after  remaining  long  dor- 
iBknt,  somewhat  suddenly  became  active,  nearly  1800  years  ago,  and 
has  more  or  less  continued,  with  intervals  of  various  lengths,  in  that 
St&t«  ever  since.  After  a  repose,  not  known  to  have  been  interrupted 
doling  a  long  period,*  suddenly,  on  the  24th  August,  79,  after  earth- 
qaakes  of  several  days'  duration,  cinders  and  ashes  were  furiously  driven 
oat,  partly,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  the  old  volcanic  accumulations. 
Their  abundance  was  so  great  that  three  cities,  Stabix,  Pompeii,  and 
Hereolaneum,  were  overwhelmed  by  them  fp.  148).  We  may  assume 
that  lava  currents  were  also  vomited  forth  out  of  the  volcano  at  this 
emption,  one,  apparently,  of  the  greatest  of  Vesuvius  on  record.  There 
ihen  seems  to  have  been  a  state  of  repose,  or  at  least  of  only  minor 
Qovemente  insufficient  to  create  attention,  for  134  years,  when  another 
eruption  occurred,  succeeded  hy  g  similar  interval  of  quiet  for  269 
years,  when  there  was  an  outburst  so  considerable  as  to  cover  a  portion 
uf  Europe  with  ashes. f     There  were  then  intervals  between  the  erup- 

n  phmgiag  n  high!;  ho&te<I  boil;  into  a  lirgoid,  and  which  briTe  of  lale  attracted  nuali 
UtmlioB,  tspeciallj  from  the  experiments  aod  reasoning  of  M.  Voutigny,  the  VApoor 
W  Blaun  preienting  actual  contact  in  the  first  instanee,  ao  that  the  plunged  bodj  does 
Dol  aequire  the  tempernture  that  might  at  first  be  expected.  In  those  catablishnieats 
it  ha*  beeo,  from  time  immemorial,  the  practice  to  plunge  the  melted  sad  rery  highly 
Wicd  glaaa  in  some  of  the  Grit  processes,  after  retnoTal  from  the  melting-pot,  into 
mU  «ater,  to  reduce  the  temperature.  This  docs  not  fracture  the  glass,  the  steam 
indaced  preventing  eontsct  between  the  highly  heated  glass  and  the  water.  Id  after 
pKcases  with  the  eame  piece  of  glass,  a  mere  drop  of  water  Is  employed  to  serer  a 
lag*  attached  glass  stem,  the  heat  being  now  so  reduced  that  contact,  with  ii«  oonse- 
fMBoei,  u  immediate.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting,  at  great  orown-glass  worka,  to 
«M  both  effects,  frequently  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  within  the  distance  of  a 
fmfeet. 

■  A  T«r7  eicellent  condeoeatJon  of  oar  informHtion  respecting  the  anoienC,  interme- 
diM>,  and  modern  slates  of  Vesuiios,  will  be  fouoil  in  "  Daubetijr's  Descriptioo  of 
AatiT*  and  Extinct  Volcanaes,"  2d  edition,  1B48. 

f  When  reference  is  made  t«  the  depth  of  cindera  and  ashes  now  found  coTeriog 
"  "  i.Pomptii.  and  Hercnlaneum,  it  is  needful  to  recollect  that  ■  portion  of  them 
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tions,  the  accoants  of  which  have  reached  us/ of  40,  178,  808,  48,^  18, 
89,  .1, 167, 194, 181,  29,  22, 12,  8,  and  1  years,  bringing  them  down 
to  1698.  ^^From  that  time  to  the  present,"  observes  Dr.  Baubeny, 
respecting  YemiTias,  *^  its  intervals  of  repose  have  been  less  lasting, 
though  its  throes  perhaps  have  diminished  in  violence ;  for  the  longest 
panse  since  that  time  was  from  1787  to  1751,  and  no  less  than  eighteen 
distinct  eruptions  are  noticed  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, several  of  which  continued  with  intermission  for  the  space  of  four 

or  five  years,  "t 

Even  supposing  the  earlier  recorded  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  to  be  only 
approximations  to  the  real  number,  some  being  omitted  which  would 
now  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  the  irregularity  of  the  intervals  of  con8ide^ 
able  activity  would  still  be  so  far  marked  as  to  point  to  inconstancy  in 
the  final  conditions  upon  which  a  marked  eruption  depends.  At  the 
same  time,  also,  the  difierent  intensity  of  the  eruptions  themselves 
leads  to  the  same  inference.  Not  only  was  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  so 
tranquil,  prior  to  the  great  outburst  of  79,  that  it  was  clothed  with 
vegetation,  that  crater  occupying  the  depression  now  known  as  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo  (the  present  Monte  Somma  forming  a  portion  of  its 
ancient  walls),  but  also  between  the  eruptions  of  1500  and  1681|  the 
crater  of  the  period  was  covered  with  herbage,^  as  those  of  earlier  times 
may  have  been  between  other  long  intervals  of  repose  following  the 
great  eruption  of  79. 

Etna  also  becomes  valuable  for  the  length  of  time  during  which  its 
outbursts  have  been  noticed.  According  to  researches  respecting  the 
earlier  eruptions  of  this  volcano,§  the  year  480  B.C.,  or  thereabouts, 
would  appear  that  to  which  any  marked  outburst  can  be  traced  during 
historic  times.  This  would  give  us  about  2330  years  for  a  record,  if 
not  of  all,  of  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  the  chief  eruptions  of 
this  volcano,  the  geological  records  of  the  activity  of  which  wonld 
appear  to  extend  far  beyond  this  comparatively  limited  time.  Taking 
the  early  historic  notices  for  the  value  they  may  possess,  including  that 

may  have  been  acoomolated  during  eraptions  suoh  as  this,  and  at  other  subseiineiit 
times. 

*  A  great  eruption,  In  1086,  during  which  much  lava  was  poured  out,  as  ia  stated, 
from  the  crater  as  weU  as  from  the  sides. 

f  "  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  226. 

X  <<  In  the  interral  between  the  eruption  of  1500  and  1631,  the  mountain  pat  <m  the 
appearance  of  an  extinct  volcano,  the  interior  of  the  crater,  according  to  Braoeioit 
being,  in  1611,  covered  with  shrubs  and  rich  herbage,  the  plain  called  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  overgrown  with  timber  and  sheltering  wild  animals,  whilst  in  another  ptrt 
there  were  three  pools,  two  of  hot  and  one  of  cold  water,  and  two  of  these  impregnated 
with  bitter  salts."— Daubeny,  «*  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  286. 

2  A  table  of  the  dates  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  taken  from  Von  Hof  a 
**  Qesohichte  der  Veranderungen  der  Erdoberflache,"  with  some  few  additions,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  "  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  289. 
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« 

rf480  B.C.,  there  have  been  marked  eraptions  recorded  between  that 
iite  and  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  With  the  exception 
rf  a  lapse  of  time  between  896  b.c.^  and  140  B.C.  (256  years),  the 
oidmrsts  noticed  occurred  at  intervals  of  58,  81,'*'  5, 10,  8, 66,  12,  and 
%  years.  They  thus  correspond  in  frequency  with  those  recorded 
kitween  a.d.  1284  and  the  present  time.f  From  a.d.  40,  or  there- 
•boats,  to  1169,  the  eruptions  from  this  volcano  did  not,  apparently, 
ieeeive  much  attention.  If  we  assume  that  this  lapse  of  time  had  not 
ken  one  of  repose  more  than  those  which  preceded  and  followed  it, 
Jttiia  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  active  volcano  for  at  least  2880 
^vars. 

The  volcanoes  of  Iceland  have  also  been  known  as  more  or  less  in 
tetivity  during  a  long  lapse  of  historic  time.  Of  the  known  marked 
wtbursts  of  Hecla  there  have  been  28,  including  that  of  1845,  since 
1004  or  1005.  These  have  varied  in  intensity  and  in  the  length  of  the 
fatervals  of  repose  between  them.  The  eruption  of  1845  appears  to 
lave  driven  out  a  vast  abundance  of  cinders  and  ashes,  the  latter 
^tfried  by  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  to  great  distances.];  From 
Kattlagiau-jokull  there  have  been  several  eruptions  since  the  year  900. 
While  thus  these  volcanoes  have  vomited  forth  molten  rock,  cinders,  and 
tihee  at  intervals  for  845  and  950  years,  eruptions  from  other  vents  of 
the  same  great  volcanic  mass  of  Iceland,  such  as  Krabla,  of  which  there 
were  four  outbursts  during  the  last  125  years,  have  also  taken  place. 
Another  great  volcano,  Skaptar-jokull,  previously  dormant,  as  far  as 
fhe  historic  records  of  that  land  extend,  suddenly  became  active  in 
1788.    During  this  eruption,  which  was  preceded  by  earthquakes  over 

*  Bciptfoting  this  eruption  of  896  B.C.,  Dr.  Daubeny  mentions  («  Description  of  Vol- 
MBOMy"  p.  288),  that  the  stream  of  laya  which  then  stopped  the  march  of  the  Cartha- 
fiaiaii  ftrmy  against  Syracuse,  is  to  *'be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain, 
■Mr  Gimrre,  extending  over  a  breadth  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  haying  a  length  of 
SA  tnm  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  final  termination  in  the  sea.  The  spot  in 
fHiHon  is  called  the  Bosco  di  Aci ;  it  contains  many  large  trees,  and  has  a  partial 
MatiBg  of  vegetable  mould,  and  it  is  seen  that  this  torrent  covered  lavas  of  an  older 
lit*  which  existed  on  the  spot.'' 

f  From  1284,  the  intervals  oi  repose  have  been  in  years  45,  4,  75,  83,  1,  1,  and  82. 
RfB  a  continuance  of  small  eruptions  for  58  years  (1566  to  1624),  after  which  the 
falwalB  were  9, 11,  9,  15,  18,  6, 1,  5,  8,  21, 12, 12,  8,  4,  4,  8,  14,  1,  6,  5,  6,  1, 1,  2,  7, 
1^  a,  12,  1,  and  10  years  (in  December,  1842),  calculated  from  the  table  in  Daubeny's 
^Description  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  289-291. 

I  ••On  the  2d  of  September,  1845,  the  day  of  the  eruption  of  Hecla,  a  Danish  vessel, 
■Mr  the  Orkney  Islands,  at  a  distance  of  115  Danish  miles  (about  500  English)  firom 
Ae  Volcano,  was  covered  with  ashes." — Daubeny,  *<  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  807. 
Aeeordiog  to  Professor  Forchhammer  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  voL  Ixvi.,  1845),  the 
riwleri  and  ashes,  so  abundantly  discharged,  were  ejected  from  three  vents  on  the 
•oatbwfst  slope  of  Hecla,  and  the  lava  from  a  fourth,  situated  a  little  distance  beneath 
Ifttm.  The  eroptions  continued  in  force  on  the  12th  of  the  following  month  (October), 
tbs  lAva  still  flowing.  The  eruption  did  not  finally  cease,  though  there  were  intervals 
of  rvpoot,  nntil  the  commencement  of  March,  1846. 
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the  whole  of  Iceland,  and  the  ejection  of  voloanic  matter  in  the  adjacent 
sea,  considerable  masses  of  lava  were  thrown  ont,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,*  from  three  different  points,  aboat  eight  or  mH 
miles  from  each  other,  on  the  lower  flanks  of  the  mountain,  spreading 
in  some  places  to  the  breadth  of  many  miles.  Of  the  20  volcanic  venti^ 
as  Dr.  Danbeny  has  pointed  out,  which  have  ejected  lava,  dnders,  or 
ashes  during  the  950  years  since  Iceland  was  colonized,  ^^  eleven  l»?e 
had  but  one  eruption,  and  amongst  these  four  only  occurred  within  the 
last  century ;  whilst  of  the  remaining  nine,  Myrdalls-jokuU,  Skaptai«> 
jokull,  Sandfells-jokull,  Skeidarar-jokull,  Reikianes,  Hecla,  and  Krabla 
alone  would  appear  to  be  active  at  present ;  Trolladyngia  having  had 
no  eruption  since  1510;  Oroefa-jokull  none  since  1862;  and  others 
having  been  for  a  nearly  equal  time  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  "f 

While  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  volcanoes  in  Iceland  thus  afford  informa- 
tion as  to  alternate,  but  irregular,  intervals  of  repose  and  activity,! 
the  eruptions  themselves  differing  in  intensity,  the  two  former  during 
the  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  and  the  latter  approaching  towards 
a  period  of  1000,§  Stromboli,  a  volcanic  vent  rising  through  the  sea 

*  «  TraTelfl  in  Iceland,"  2d  edition.  NoUoing  this  eruption  from  Skaptar-JSkun,  in 
1788,  Sir  Qeorge  Mackeniie  states,  that  in  January  of  that  year,  Tolcanlc  eraptloiit, 
^represented  as  accompanied  by  flame,  rose  through  the  sea,  about  80  miles  from  Cape 
Reikianes,  and  that  seyeral  islands  were  obserred,  as  if  upraised,  a  reef  of  rocks  now 
existing  where  these  appearances  occurred.  <*  The  flames  lasted  several  months,  during 
which  yast  quantities  of  pumice  and  light  slags  were  washed  on  shore.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  earthquakes  shook  the  whole  of  Iceland ;  the  flames  in  the  sea  disappeared; 
and  the  dreadful  eruption  commenced  from  the  Skaptar-jokull,  which  is  nearly  SOO 
miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  the  marine  eruption  took  place." 

The  eruption  of  1783,  is  stated  to  have  thrown  out  such  an  abundance  of  cinders  aad 
ashes  that  the  whole  island  was  coTcred  by  them.  The  ashes  were  windbome  as  Ui 
as  Holland. 

f  Daubeny,  "Description  of  Actire  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  806. 

X  Selecting  Hecla  from  the  table  given  by  Dr.  Daubeny  (« Volcanoes,"  p.  814),  and 
taken  from  Garlieb  (Island  rucksichlich  seiner  Vulcans,  &c.,  Freiberg,  1812),  with  ad- 
ditions, it  would  appear  that  its  marked  eruptions,  commencing  with  that  of  1004, 
have  occurred  at  intervals  of  25,  75,  9,  44,  47,  18,  72,  46,  84,  16,  46,  74,  44,  29,  86,  6, 
11,  57,  35,  26,  12,  6,  and  78  years,  the  last  terminating  with  the  eruption  of  1846. 
The  intervals  between  the  outbursts  of  Trolladyngia,  commencing  with  the  eruption  of 
1150,  were  88,  171,  116,  and  85  years.  For  840  years  (since  1510)  this  vent  hfts  been 
quiet  While  Hecla  has  shown  the  most  constancy  in  position  amid  the  volcanic  vents 
of  Iceland,  active  at  various  intervals  for  the  last  1046  years,  and  while  songle  erup- 
tions have  only  been  known  at  other  points,  certain  vents  have  shown  themselvefl  aotite 
during  the  lapse  of  the  same  time  for  a  few  years  only.  Thus  eruptions  are  recorded 
at  Reikianes  as  occurring  in  1222,  1223,  1226,  1287,  and  1240,  altogether  onlj  for  IS 
years,  since  which  time  they  have  ceased.  At  Krabla,  also,  they  commenced  in  1724, 
were  repeated  in  1725,  1727,  1729,  and  in  1780,  after  which  none  have  occurred.  At 
Skeidarar-jokuU  eruptions  began  in  1725,  were  repeated  in  1727  and  1728,  and  ter- 
minated with  one  in  1753.  The  outburst  of  Sandfells-jokull  in  1748  is  recorded  as 
continued,  probably  with  intervals  of  repose,  to  1752,  the  eruptions  being  mentioned 
as  annual  for  that  time. 

2  The  volcano  of  Eldborgarhraun,  in  Iceland,  is  inferred  to  have  had  an  eroption  in 
the  year  850. 
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between  Naples  and  Sicily,  has  been  e(![uaUy  marked,  for  more  than 
2000  years,  as  exhibiting  the  same  amount  of  activity.  "No  cessation," 
as  Dr.  Daubeny  remarks,  "haa  ever  boon  noticed  in  the  operations  of 
this  volcano,  which  is  described  by  writers  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
era  in  terms  vfhich  would  be  well  adapted  to  its  present  appearance,"* 
There  seems  a  constant  boiling  of  molten  matter  in  the  crater,  a  loader 
explosion  occurring  at  regular  intervals  with  an  escape  of  steam,  and 
the  throwing  out  of  blocks  of  lava  to  a  considerable  height. f  From 
the  smaller  and  lower  of  three  apertures  within  tbe  crater,  "a  small 
stream  of  lava,  like  a  perennial  spring,  is  constantly  flowing,"J 

Not  only  do  ancient  and  modern  records  thus  present  the  observer 
with  the  needful  information  respecting  both  intermittent  and  continued 
volcanic  action  for  2000  years  and  more,  and  with  the  ejection  of  lava, 
cinders,  and  ashes  from  vents  which  had  been  previously  dormant  as 
far  back  as  human  knowledge  and  tradition  extend,  but  also  regarding 
the  cessation  of  the  same  action  for  so  long  a  period,  that  the  volcanic 
rents  thus  circumstaneed  form  a  kind  of  transition  from  active  volcanoes 
to  those  commonly  termed  "extinct."  The  last  stream  of  lava  which 
issued  from  Monte  Rotaro,  in  Iscbia,  is  that  of  1302,  known  as  Arso. 
The  only  traces  of  volcanic  action  now  existing  in  this  island  are  its  hot 
springs.  Thus  no  eruptions  of  molten  rock,  cinders,  or  ashes  have 
biken  place  at  that  old  volcanic  vent  for  about  five  centuries  and  a  half. 
It  may  not  be  improbable,  from  ancient  writings  and  modern  appear- 
ances, that  at  the  promontory  of  Methana  (formerly  Methone),  on  the 
coast  of  Greece,  volcanic  forces  were  in  activity,  and  had  not  finally 
ceased  in  the  time  of  Straho,  though  since  then  that  volcanic  vent  has 
remained  quiescent. §  Dr.  Daubeny  infers,  from  Livy  and  Julius  Ob- 
secjuens,  that  the  volcanic  action  observable  in  the  Alban  Hills  (Central 
Italy)  may  have  continued  down  to  historic  times. |{ 

■  "  Description  of  Volcannca,"  2cl  edition,  p.  247. 

f  Hoffmann,  "  Poggenilorff 'b  Annaten,"  1832. 

t  Daubenj,  "Description  of  Voicanoos,"  p.  2*7.  "It  flons  down  the  mountain," 
Dr.  Dftabeny  states,  "in  the  direction  of  the  eea,  which,  hoirBTer,  it  neyer  appears  Id 
reach,  becoming  aoliil  before  it  arriicB  at  that  pobt.  Some  portions,  hoveter,  of  the 
congealed  mass  are  continuallf  detached,  and  ruU  down  ioto  tbe  aea." 

3  Dsabenj',  "Tolcanoes,"  p.  <^29.  It  ironid  appear  that  at  that  time  the  toIcodo 
VM  tometimes  so  hot  as  to  be  inacceasible,  and  to  be  Tisiblc  afar  0^  at  night,  the  sea 
*1m  being  heated  near  it.  The  hiUaof  the  peninsula,  according  to  Virlct  ("Eipfdition 
Sdentifique  de  iloTie."  1839).  arc  741  metres  (2431  English  feet)  above  the  sea.  and 
he  inTers  that  among  the  igneous  rucks  of  diO'erent  dates  there  found,  the  laat  Tolcanic 
utioo,  here  noticed,  occurred  on  the  weatem  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  trachjte 
fimenta  a  black  and  icoriaceons  aspect. 

U  U«  observes  ("  Vol  canoes,"  p.  ITO)  that  "there  are  indeed  some  p.i«sage3  in 
aaeicnt  writers  which  might  lead  ua  to  suppose  a  lolcano  to  hare  existed  among  tbeie 
Bioontaina  even  at  a  period  within  the  limits  of  authentic  hiator;,  for  LiTj  notices  a 
■IiowBT  of  stones,  which  continued  for  two  entire  da;s,  from  Mount  Albaao,  during  the 
Becood  Punia  War;  and  Julias  Obseiaens,  in  his  work  'De  Prodigiis,'  remarks  that  in 
the  jear  G40,  A.  U.  C,  tbe  bill  appeared  to  be  on  fire  during  the  night." 
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The  eruption  at  the  promontory  of  Methana  may,  it  would  appeaTi 
have  been  sudden,  a  considerable  mound  having  been  thrust  np,  or 
accumulated  in  a  short  time,  in  the  manner  of  Jorullo,^  which  rofe 
above  the  Mexican  plain,  in  about  four  months,  to  the  height  of  1600 
feet,  or  the  still  more  rapid  production  of  the  Monte  Nuovo,  neir 
Naples,  which,  in  about  two  days,  attained  an  altitude  of  440  feet,  wiA 
a  circumference  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  These  sudden  outbursts 
are  important  as  regards  the  causes  of  volcanic  action,  more  especially 
when  no  appearance  of  a  previous  volcanic  vent  seems  to  have  presented 
itself.  It  would  appear  that  prior  to  June,  1759,  the  area  upon  whidi 
Jorullo  now  stands  was  covered  by  plantations  of  indigo  and  sugar, 
bounded  by  two  brooks,  the  Guitimba  and  San  Pedro.  In  June,  sub- 
terranean noises,  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  commenced,  and  lasted 
fifty  to  sixty  days.  In  September  all  appeared  again  tranquil,  but  on 
the  28th  and  29th  of  that  month  the  subterranean  noises  were  repeated, 
and  according  to  Humboldt,  an  area  of  three  or  four  square  miles  rose 
up  like  a  bladder.  This  uprise  is  considered  to  be  marked  by  an  elevsr 
tion  of  89  feet  around  the  edges  of  the  ground  thus  moved;  one  con- 
tinued to  the  height  of  524  feet  towards  the  centre  of  the  present 
volcanic  district.  The  subsequent  eruption  was  very  violent,  fragments 
of  rock  being  ejected  to  great  heights,  cinders  and  ashes  thrown  out  in 
abundance,  and  the  light  emitted  being  visible  at  considerable  distances. 
The  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro  poured  themselves  into  the  new  volcanic 
vent.  ^^  Thousands  of  small  cones,  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  called 
by  the  natives  Hornitos  (ovens),  issued  forth  from  the  Malpays.  Each 
small  cone  is  a  fumerole,  from  which  a  thick  vapour  ascends  to  the 
height  of  from  22  to  82  feet.  In  many  of  them  a  subterranean  noise 
is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebul- 
lition." Six  volcanic  masses,  varying  from  800  to  1600  feet  in  height, 
were  thrown  up  from  amid  these  cones,  out  of  a  chasm  having  a  N.N.B. 
and  S.S.W.  direction.  From  the  north  side  of  the  highest  (Jorullo)  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lava  was  ejected,  containing  fragments  of  other 
rocks.     The  great  eruptions  terminated  in  February,  1760. 

Respecting  Monte  Nuovo,  the  first  indications  of  its  production  were 
noticed  on  the  28th  of  September,  1538,  when,  according  to  an  eye-wit- 
nessjf  the  sea  bottom  near  Puzzuoli  became  dry  for  1300  yards,  and 
the  fish  left  upon  it  were  carried  away  in  wagons.  At  eight  o'clock 
next  morning  the  ground  is  reported  to  have  sunk,  where  the  volcanic 
orifice  afterwards  appeared,  about  13  feet.  At  noon  the  earth  began 
to  swell  up,  and  became  as  high  as  the  Monte  Rossi,  and  from  the  vent 
formed,  fire,  stones,  and  ashes  were  ejected,  so  that  finally  the  hill  took 

*  Daubeny,  **  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  327. 

t  Francesco  del  Nero.  A  letter  of  his  to  Nicola  del  Benino  of  Naples,  and  sent  to 
Rome  in  1688,  was  first  published  in  Leonhard's  **  Jahrbuch  fur  Qeologie/'  1846,  and 
Daubeny  gives  a  translation  of  it,  "Description  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  208. 
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the  form  now  seen.  For  70  miles  aronnd  the  volcano  the  country  was 
corered  with  ashes,  killing  birds,  hares,  and  smaller  animals,  and  break- 
ing down  trees.  Monte  Nuovo  is  439  English  feet  high,  and  has  a 
enter  in  its  centre  420  feet  deep,  according  to  M.  Dufr^noy.  At  the 
bottom  there  is  a  cavern,  at  the  extremity  of  which  Professor  James 
?orbe8  found  a  spring  issuing  with  a  temperature  of  182*5^ 

These  instances  of  the  sudden  production  of  volcanic  vents  on  dry 
had  (and  when  we  consider  the  chances  for  observing  and  recording 
ihem^  they  were  probably  far  more  numerous  within  the  last  1000  years) 
ve  sufficient  to  show  the  observer  that  the  uprise  of  volcanoes  through 
the  sea  would  be  expected  amid  and  around  volcanic  islands  and  regions, 
la  the  atmosphere  they  retain  their  forms,  such  as  are  presented  at 
Jcrallo  and  Monte  Nuovo;  raised  through  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
rtibility  of  such  portions  depends,  as  above  mentioned  (p.  95),  upon  the 
power  of  the  volcanic  mass  to  resist  the  action,  first,  of  the  breakers, 
lad,  secondly,  of  the  wind-waves,  where  the  former  may  hav^  cut  it 
down  to  the  proper  depths.  The  volcanic  outbursts  of  this  kind  between 
Pluitellaria  and  Sicily,  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  among  the  Azores, 
kive  been  already  noticed  (pp.  95  and  128).  To  these  may  be  added 
(as  showing  how  much  depends  on  the  opportunity  and  ability  to  have 
neh  submarine  terminating  in  subaerial  eruptions  recorded,  and  the 
niige  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  known),  the  mud,  smoke, 
and  flame  noticed  by  Strabo  as  rising  through  the  sea  amid  the  Lipari 
Islands,  and  the  flame  also  rising  there  above  its  level  during  the  Social 
War,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny.* 

Yolcanic  accumulations  would  appear  sometimes  to  rest  upon  conside- 
table  hollows,  and  also  to  have  large  cavities  distributed  among  them, 
the  portions  covering  or  surrounding  which  being  either  unable  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  even  in  the  tranquil  periods 
of  a  volcano,  or  broken  through  during  eruptions,  the  volcanic  matter 
&lla  in,  or  water  retained  amid  the  cavities  is  ejected.  Of  the  falling 
in  of  volcanic  accumulations,  depressions  sometimes  taking  the  place  of 
I^otrusions,  many  instances  are  given;  but  of  those  which  happen  to 
have  become  known,  the  disappearance  of  Papandayang,  a  volcano  of 
Java,  in  1772,  would  seem  to  be  most  remarkable.  Papandayang, 
fDrmerly  one  of  the  largest  volcanoes  in  Java,  was  situated  on  the  south- 
western part  of  that  island.  After  a  short  but  violent  paroxysm,  and 
abont  midnight,  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  August,  a  luminous  cloud 

*  DetaiUngthe  eridenoe  on  this  head,  Dr.  Daubeny  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  268) 
if  theoomparatiyely  recent  origin  of  the  Island  of  Lipari  itself  may  not  be  inferred 
its  present  fertility  as  compared  with  the  sterility  ascribed  to  it  by  Cicero.  He 
points  to  the  ftresh  condition  of  the  craters  of  this  island,  as  obserred  by  HofTman, 
tiM  hot  springs  and  stofes  at  San  Calogero,  near  the  town  of  Lipari,  and  the  statement 
of  Strabo  that  this  island  emitted  a  fiercer  fire  than  StromboU,  as  perhaps  showing  that 
aa  aetiTO  Tolcano  may  have  existed  in  it  even  within  the  historical  period. 
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enreloped  the  moimtain.  The  inhabitftnts  of  the  rides  and  foot  of  the 
Yoleano  betook  themselTee  to  light,  ^^  but  before  ihej  eoold  all  save 
themeelvee,  the  whole  mass  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part  ef 
it  aotnaUy/iS  in  and  disappeared  in  the  earth."  This  was  acownp» 
nied  by  sounds  like  the  discharge  of  heavy  cannon,  and  an  almiidsafm 
of  Tolcanic  (mbstanoes  were  thrown  ont  and  spread  aroond  the  a4}ofiniB| 
eonntry.  The  area  thus  swallowed  up  was  estimated  as  meannng 
llfteSn  by  six  miles.  Forty  villages  are  stated  to  have  been  par^f 
swallowed  np,  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  volcanic  snbstanoes  ilmnm 
out,  and  2957  inhabitants  perished.  Persons  sent  to  examine  the  looali^ 
foond  the  heat  of  the  substances  snrrounding  it,  and  piled  Qptothi 
height  of  three  feet,  so  great,  that  they  were  unable  to  approadb  the 
spot  six  weeks  afterwards.'*' 

Cavities  amid  volcanic  accumulations  may  not  only  be  partiany  or 
wholly  filled  by  water,  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapours,  finding 
their  way  into  them,  or  derived  from  the  percolation  of  rain  or  melted 
snows  upon  the  exterior  of  a  volcano,  but  the  waters  in  them  may  be 
sometimes  of  a  temperature  and  kind,  permitting  the  existence  and  is- 
crease  of  animal  life.  Humboldt  records,  that  **  when,  in  the  night  of 
the  19th  June,  1698,  the  summit  of  Carguairazo  (18,000  Frendi  feet 
in  height,)t  fell  in,  leaving  two  immense  peaks  of  rock  as  the  sole  re- 
mains of  the  wall  of  the  crater,  masses  of  liquid  tufa,  and  of  argillaceoiu 
mud  {lodazaks)y  containing  dead  fish,  spread  themselves  over,  and  ren- 
dered sterile  a  space  of  nearly  two  square  German  miles.  The  putrid 
fevers,  which  seven  years  before  prevailed  in  the  mountain  town  of 
Ibarra,  north  of  Quito,  were  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  dead  fish 
ejected  in  like  manner  from  the  volcano  of  Imbaburu."|  ^  The  fish 
here  noticed  {Pimelodua  eyelopum)^  Humboldt  further  informs  us, 
**  multiply  by  preference  in  the  obscurity  of  the  caverns  ;*'  poeubly, 
also,  there  may  be  something  in  the  temperature  of  the  waters.  He 
observes,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  discharges  of  waters,  pent 
up  in  volcanic  cavities,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Quito  be- 
came acquainted  with  these  little  fish,  called  by  them  Pr^adilla. 

That  the  waters  of  such  hollows  and  cavities  are  not  slways  thus  fitted 
for  the  existence  and  increase  of  animal  life  would  be  expected,  when 
the  observer  reflects  upon  the  varied  conditions  under  which  they  are 
likely  to  occur.  As  an  example  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  admix- 
ture of  gaseous  volcanic  emanations  with  the  waters  in  such  reservoirs, 
we  may  adduce  the  great  flow  of  acid  water  which  accompanied  an  erup- 
tion of  the  Javanese  volcano  of  Ghmtur,  or  Qounung  Ountur,  in  1800, 

*  Dr.  Honfleld,  m  quoted  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  <*  DeseripUon  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  editioiy 
p.  406. 

1 19,200  English  feet 

X  Kosmos,  7th  edition  (Sabine's  Translation),  p.  222.  This  Iket  has  long  since  be* 
mentioned  by  Humboldt  in  his  earlier  works. 
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when  not  only' streams  of  lava  were  poured  ont  (a  rare  cirenmstancey  it 
wonld  appear,  among  the  Javanese  volcanoes,  commonly  ejecting  little 
else  than  cinders  and  ashes),^  bat  also  an  acid  torrent.  A  river  de- 
scending from  this  volcano  is  described  as  suddenly  swelling,  ^^  charged 
with  a  large  quantity  of  white,  acid,  sulphurous  mud."  On  the  8th  of 
October  of  that  year,  "  the  waters  came  pouring  down  into  the  valley, 
carrying  everything  before  them,  sweeping  away  the  carcases  of  men 
and  sundry  animals,  and  covering  the  face  of  the  country  with  a  thick 
oofit  of  mud."  On  the  12th,  a  still  greater  ^^  deluge  of  mud"  came 
down  the  valley.  Such  sudden  increases  of  the  volume  of  water  would 
seem  to  point  to  its  discharge  from  extensive  cavities  where  it  was,  for 
the  time,  pent  up,  and  where  it  became  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
derived,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  points  out,  from  the  decomposition  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas-f 

Without  uselessly  multiplying  examples  of  the  discharge  of  conside- 
rable volumes  of  water,  apparently  pent  up  in  the  hollows  of  volcanoes, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1755,  a  volume  of  water  was  suddenly  dis- 
charged from  a  cavern  below  the  great  crater  of  Etna,  and  that,  dashing 
over  the  snows  and  side  of  the  mountain,  it  destroyed  and  carried  before 
it  a  large  amount  of  matter.  Torrents  of  water  are  stated  to  have  issued 
from  Vesuvius  duringthe  great  eruption  of  1631,  but  whether  from  caverns 
amid  the  accumulations,  or  as  the  result  of  the  somewhat  sudden  conden- 
sation of  large  volumes  of  aqueous  vapour  discharged  from  the  crater,  is 
not  dear.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  collection  of  waters  amid  volcanic  accu- 
mulations, would  appear  the  needful  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
nch  cavities,  and  of  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  in,  or  the  infil- 
tration of  rain  or  melted  snow  into  them.  These  outbursts  require  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  torrents  descending  the  sides  of  vol- 
etnoes  more  or  less  covered  by  snow,  either  in  the  higher  northern  and 
loathem  latitudes,  or  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
temperate  or  tropical  regions.  The  suddenly-melted  snows  of  Cotopaxi 
(fig.  121)  pour  down  the  furrows  on  its  sides,  as  in  the  eruption  of  1803, 
when,  in  a  single  night,  the  snows  disappeared  from  the  cone,  and  the 
resulting  torrents  of  water  transported  cinders  and  ashes  into  the  Rio 
Kapo  and  the  Rio  de  los  Alaques4    Humboldt  refers  generally  to  the 

*  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Daubeny  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  400),  Mr.  Beete  Jokes, 
iUnding  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  hard  rock  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
fekanie  districts  of  Java,  infers,  that  the  Jaranese  volcanoes  *'  had  long  ceased  to  erupt 
Iftfi,  and  have  for  ages  been  burying  the  prenous  streams  under  piles  of  ashes  and 
powder." 

t  Daubeny  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  408),  quoting  Boon  Mesch,  «  Dissertatio  de 
Ineendiis  Montium  Javs,"  1826,  who  obtained  his  information  from  Beinwardt,  the 
Batch  trayeller  in  Java. 

t  "  Voyage  de  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,"  Atlas,  Art  Catopazi,  Paris,  1810. 
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higli  Tolcanoes  of  the  Andes  as  thus,  by  the  sadden  melting  of  their 
snows  transporting  smoking  scorise  among  the  lower  lands,  producing 
great  inundations.*  Similar  effects  necessarily  follow  similar  causes  in 
the  temperate  regions.  Probably,  however,  the  consequences  of  the 
sadden  melting  of  snow  and  ice  from  yolcanic  action  are  nowhere  so 
great  as  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where  large  glaciers,  holding  or  sup- 
porting mineral  matter,  are  broken  ap,  and  partly  melted  and  partly  in 
firagments  are  harried  onwards  to  the  lower  levels.  The  accounts  given 
of  the  effects  thus  produced  in  Iceland  show,  that  the  torrents  so  caused 
and  intermingled  with  ice,  are  of  no  slight  geological  importance.  At 
though,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  so  little  mineral  matter  appean 
capable  of  being  moved  on  Victoria  Land  (p.  256),  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  during  considerable  eruptions  of  such  volcanoes  as  those  of  Mount 
Erebus  and  Mount  Terror,  great  heats  may  suddenly  melt  the  snows 
clothing  these  mountains,  producing  large  volumes  of  water,  which  may 
continue  liquid  for  a  time  sufficient  to  furrow  into,  and  caAry  off  scoiift 
and  ashes,  usually  bound  together  by,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  uft- 
frequently  interstratified  with,  the  great  snow  covering  of  th'ose  regions. 

The  observer  should  well  consider  the  mineralogical  structure  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  various  volcanic  products,  whether  these 
may  be  in  the  form  of  lava  streams,  of  molten  rock  which  has  risen  in, 
and  more  or  less  filled  fissures,  of  scoriaceous  substances  of  considerable 
bulk,  or  of  those  lighter  bodies  commonly  known  as  pumice,  cinders, 
and  ash.  Though  much  has  been  accomplished,  more  especially  of  late 
years,  respecting  this  knowledge,  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  greatly 
advancing  such  inquiries,  and  though  some  apparently  sound  general 
conclusions  have,  from  time  lo  time,  been  formed,  it  will  be  evident, 
before  certain  of  these  can  be  fully  admitted,  however  they  may  be 
applicable  to  the  particular  localities  noticed,  that,  looking  at  the  div- 
tribution  of  volcanic  vents  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  an  observer 
possesses  ample  opportunities,  by  careful  research  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  of  still  further  advancing  our  knowledge  in  this  respect. 

Whether  the  solid  volcanic  rocks  are  crystalline,  stony,  or  vitreouSi 
will,  as  wc  have  seen  (p.  324),  often  in  a  great  measure  depend  up<m 
the  conditions  as  to  cooling,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  all  otiier 
circumstances  being  the  same.f    Hence  the  chemical  composition  of 

*  Eosmos,  7th  English  edition  (Sabine),  p.  221. 

f  It  is  yery  essential,  in  such  inyestigations,  to  bear  the  other  equality  of  oonAtiooi 
in  mind,  for  there  may  be  circumstanoes  much  modifying  the  external  parts  of  lava 
corrents.  Thus  M.  Dufr^noy  (M^moires  poor  servir  &  one  Description  G^ologiqae  dt 
la  France,  t.  iy.)  mentions  haying  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  interior  of  a  lara  cnrrent 
near  Naples  were  formed  of  a  mineral  which  could  be  acted  upon  by  aeida,  whUe  the 
surface  was  principally  composed  of  one  not  so  attackable.  In  like  manner  also,  aa 
has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Dana  (Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition, 
p.  208),  a  body  of  molten  and  yery  liquid  lava  kept  long  boiling  or  simmering  in  a 
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rolcanio  rocks,  which  have  been  ejected  and  flowed  in  a  molten  Btate, 
nay  often  be  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  different  states  of  mineral 
ispect.  If  the  adjustment  of  the  particles  composing  certain  crystalline 
odnerals  has  been  prevented  by  the  absence  of  the  needful  conditions, 
Hch  as  by  a  sudden  refrigeration  of  the  mass,  these  particles  would 
imain  difiused. 

The  solid  yolcanic  products  most  studied  and  known  to  us  have  been 
dmded  into  rocks  named  trachyte  and  dolerite,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
poaed  that  the  former  often  preceded  the  latter  in  the  time  of  produc- 
tion. Minerals  of  the  felspar  family  constitute  essential  portions  of 
these  rocks,  entering  more  extensively  into  the  composition  of  trachyte 
than  into  that  of  dolerite.  Both  rocks  may  be  also  viewed  as  silicates, 
diiefly  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  Trachytes  are 
indeed  considered  **  chemically  trisilicates,  with  or  without  an  ezcetb  of 
diea."'^  Trachyte  may,  however,  according  to  the  definitions  given, 
also  contain  lEree  silica  or  quartz,  and  the  separate  minerals  mica,  hom- 
Uende,  or  augite.  Dolerite  is  composed  of  the  felspar  known  as  labra- 
dorite  and  of  augite,  and  the  term  augite  rock  is  sometimes  given  to  this 
aomponnd*  In  tins  latter  rock  the  proportion  of  silica  is  diminished, 
and  that  of  lime  and  magnesia  increased. f  This  classification  of  the 
more  solid  volcanic  products  into  two  main  divisions,  however  convenient 
as  affording  facilities  for  investigation,  is  found  to  need  such  modifica- 
tion, that  an  intermediate  class  of  rocks,  termed  trachyte-dolerites,  has 
ken  proposed  by  Dr.  Abich,  in  which  the  composition  partakes  of  the 
mineral  characteristics  of  both  trachyte  and  dolerite.  With  respect  to 
dianges  in  chemical  composition,  Dr.  Daubeny  remarks,  that  ^^  the  gra- 
dual increase  of 'soda  is  likewise  a  remarkable  circumstance,  modern 
kvas  appearing  to  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  it  than  the  vol- 
euiic  products  of  ancient  periods,  and  various  minerals  being  hence 
produced  in  which  this  alkali  is  predominant  (natrolite,  nepheline,  thom- 
lonite,  kc.)X 

It  is  highly  needful  that  the  observer  should  most  carefully  study  the 
node  of  occurrence  of  these  rocks  in  volcanic  districts,  as  he  will  readily 

vricanie  Tent,  like  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii,  may  have  certain  of  its  parts  separable,  the  more 
wptcially  as  the  temperature  may  increase  in  any  column  of  laya  in  proportion  to  the 
pffcsinfe  upon  its  parts. 

*  Danbeny,  "  Description  of  Volcanoes/'  2d  edition,  p.  15. 

f  Bespecting  the  diminution  of  silica,  Dr.  Daubeny  obserres  (Description  of  Volcanoes, 
M  sditioa,  p.  17),  that  it  is  **  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  labradorite  for  orthoclase, 
mtf  in  other  words,  of  one  atom  of  silica  instead  of  three,  coupled  with  the  presence  of 
Wnhleiide  or  augite,  in  both  which  minerals  the  silica  bears  a  still  smaller  proportion 
l»  tke  baae  with  which  it  is  combined.''  Rammelsberg  (Dictionary  of  Mineralogy, 
1841)  is  quoted  as  pointing  to  augite  as  tl*  ^i^,  where  R  is  either  lime,  mag- 
protozide  of  iron,  or  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  silica  being  sometimes  also 
rtplactd  by  ahimiaa,  as  is  also  the  case  in  hornblende. 

%  ^'DtteriptioB  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  19. 
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perceive  that  if  their  somewhat  general  sequence  be  from  the  trachytie 
to  the  doleritic  compounds,  an  important  change  had  been  effected  ai 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  earlier  and  later  substances  have  been 
ejected  from  volcanoes.  The  subject  requires  to  be  regarded  on  the  large 
scale,  and  due  weight  given  to  those  modifications  arising,  as  will  te 
further  noticed  hereafter,  from  the  admixture  of  matter  derived  ftm 
various  rocks,  amid  which  mineral  volcanic  products  may  have  had  to 
pass  before  they  were  finally  ejected. 

In  such  examinations  the  chemical  composition  of  the  rock,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  minerals  noticed  may  be  either  ill  developed,  or  their 
component  parts  have  been  unable  to  collect  together  in  definite  arrange- 
ments, is  evidently  of  importance.  The  rock*gIasses,  or  obsidians,  may 
as  well  belong  to  one  class  as  the  other,  and  so,  also,  certain  stony  va- 
rieties, wherein  any  real  development  of  distinct  minerals  has  not  beei. 
effected.  Dr.  Abich  has  proposed  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  vot 
canic  rocks  as  affording  great  aid  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  silica 
in  them,  a  view  in  which  Dr.  Daubeny  would  appear  to  concur,  remaA^ 
ing  that  in  these  rocks  '^  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  is  inversely 
as  the  amount  of  silica,  and  directly  as  that  of  the  other  bases,  so  that 
a  near  approximation  may  also  be  obtained  to  their  chemical  compos- 
tion  by  merely  ascertaining  their  weight.'** 

When  assuming  chemical  composition  from  mineral  structure,  and 
that  the  substances  constituting  the  base  of  certain  definite  forms  are 
constant,  the  observer  has  not  only  to  distinguish  the  minerals  them- 
selves, but  also  to  give  duo  weight  to  the  replacement  of  some  sub- 
stances by  others,  without  altering  the  form  of  the  mineral,t  and  to 

*  Ibid.  p.  18.     The  following  table  is  giyen  in  illustration  :— 

8p«elfle  OrftTltj.       Silica  per  eent. 

Trachytie  porphyry,     ....  2-5788  69-46 

Trachyte, 2-6821  66-85 

Domite 2-6884  65-60 

Andesite, 2-7032  64-45 

Trachyte-dolerite,         ....  2-7812  57-66 

Dolerite,       ......  2-8618  58-09 

Clinkstone,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2*5770,  and  containing  57-66  of  silica,  and 
glassy  andosite,  specific  gravity  2-5851,  with  silica  66*55,  not  harmoniiing  with  tUl 
yiew,  it  is  remarked,  that  though  clinkstone  chemically  resembles  trachyte-dolerito^  U 
<*has  a  different  mineral  composition,  for  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  zeolitic  miiiA- 
ral  with  glassy  felspar,"  and  that  **  probably  the  same  may  apply  to  glassy  andesite." 

t  Before  engaging  in  inyestigations  of  this  kind,  the  obserrer  should  make  himsell 
acquainted  with  the  bodies  termed  iaomorphous^  or  those  which  replace  each  other  with- 
out causing  any  alterations  in  the  structure  of  minerals.  In  inquiries  into  the  ohemioa! 
composition  of  rocks,  a  knowledge  of  these  substances  is  highly  important.  Thus,  fn 
example,  magnesia,  lime,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  replace  eaol 
other  in  any  proportion.  As  M .  Dufr^noy  has  well  remarked  (Traits  de  Min^ralope 
tom.  L  p.  19),  *♦  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  present  the  same  composition,  that  mine 
rals  should  exactly  contain  the  same  weight  of  their  simple  constituent  substances;  i 
is  sufficient  that  there  is  an  exact  relation  between  the  bases  and  the  acids  they  contuD 
or  between  their  isomorphous  Babstances.'* 
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►*inouiit  of  matter  of  different  kinds  which  may,  &a  it  were,  be 
entaDgled  with  that  which  gives  the  form,  the  entangled  matter  being 
sometimes  more  considerable  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  compelled, 
la  it  were,  by  that  considered  essential  to  the  mineral,  to  take  the 
snangement  of  parts  belonging  to  it.* 

Carefully  searching  for  facta  illustrative  of  the  conditions  under 
fhioh  the  mineral  matter  ejected  from  volcanoes  may  have  been  derived 
ID  the  first  place,  or  modified  afterwards,  it  19  essential  to  apply  for  aid 
la  chemistry  as  well  aa  mineralogy,  important  as  the  latter  may  be. 
The  passage  of  vapours  and  gases  through,  or  their  entanglement  in, 
liTas,  whether  solid,  somewhat  vesicular,  or  highly  cellular,  as  pumice, 
a  often  sufficient  to  produce  modifications  requiring  great  attention. 
Again,  after  cooling,  with  cavities  in  them  of  various  sizes,  containing 
Bitter  partly  gathered  together  out  of  the  mass  of  the  containing  rock, 
ui]  partly  from  extraneous  sources,  lavas  may  not  only  be  modified  in 
then:  composition,  hut  mineral  substances  may  bp  formed  in  them  of  a 
Afferent  character  from  those  which  would  have  separated  out  from  the 
tiiiginsl  fused  rock.  Again,  also,  lavas,  from  exposure  to  atmospheric 
infinences,  may  have  lost  some  of  the  soluble  substances  originally 
ODtering  into  their  composition.  Thus  no  little  care  is  required  in  the 
Klectiou  of  portions  of  a  v'olcanic  rock  which  shall  properly  represent 
ia  original  condition,  as  regards  its  component  chemical  substances. 

As  the  felspathic  minerals  enter  so  largely  into  volcanic  rocks,  and 
indeed  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  igneous  rocks,  viewed  generally, 
the  annexed  table  (page  352)  of  their  chemical  composition  and  spe- 
cific gravities,  by  Dr.  Ahich,t  may  be  found  useful. 

•  This  power  of  one  oompoimd  to  compel  otliara  to  take  its  cryatatlme  form  is  at  no 
little  imporlaDDC,  alao,  in  estimating  the  chemicnl  compolition  of  rocks.  Tbeao  admii- 
torts  UB  cleu-tj  mechaDici.1  in  some  tnatsnces,  as  for  example  in  the  well-known  erjs- 
ItUited  sandstone,  na  it  is  aotae times  termed,  of  FontalDcblenu,  where  grains  efsilioeons 
ud,  in  imige  qnanUt;,  arc  entangled  in  carbonate  of  lime,  so  crjstalliied  as  to  include 
iben  without  deaCrojing  its  form.  Artificial  compounds  mu;  be  made,  in  which  large 
iKiponions  of  some  subBlsiicea  maj  be  mingled  with  others,  the  fundamental  crystalline 
brn  of  the  former  reioaining  uninjured ;  thus,  for  instance,  M.  Beudant  succeeded  iu 
■ndating  crystals  of  the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  contained  6S  per  cent,  of  sul- 
ihM*  of  lino,  the  remaining  16  per  cent,  only  being  the  proportion  of  the  subetance 
iriHf  the  form  to  the  crystals  ("  Annales  des  Mines,"  1817,  t.  ii.  p.  10). 

t"Ueberdle  Hatnr  nnd  den  Zuaammenhang  deiTulkanisohen  Bildungen,"  Bruna- 
riek,  1841. 
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COMPOSITION    OF    OKBTAIN    LAVAS    AND    PUMICBS.      868 

From  the  same  author  has  also  been  compiled  the  following  table  of 
the  chemical  constituents  of  several  trachytes  and  other  volcanic 
rocks : — 


i 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ffiUes     .    . 

78*46 

68*85 

67-09 

61-19 

61-08 

6707 

57-76 

62-20 

58-88 

49-21 

AhuLina.     . 

1806 

18-92 

15-68 

17-18 

17-21 

18-19 

17-66 

20-80 

1204 

15-76 

Oxide  of  iron 

1-49 

2-28 

4-59 

|5-46 

/4-84 
tO-17 

4-74 

6-78 

4*80 

9-26 

11-84 

manganese 

trace 

•  • 

•  • 

0-82 

0-82 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Lime      .    . 

0-46 

0-85 

2-25 

1-52 

1-48 

8-69 

5-46 

2-70 

8-88 

6-97 

Magnesia    • 

0-89 

2-20 

0-97 

0-28 

2-07 

8-46 

2-76 

1-40 

7-96 

6-01 

PMash    .    . 

4*89 

8*24 

8-56 

4-87 

716 

2-18 

1-42 

810 

}4-76 

r4-S7 
\606 

Soda  .    .    . 

6*28 

4-29 

507 

7-98 

4-64 

4*90 

6-82 

6-20 

1.  Porphjritic  traolijte,  with  mioa,  from  Ponsa.  2.  Porphyritio  traohyte  from 
llonte  Goadia,  LiparL  8.  Trachyte  from  the  Drachenfels.  4.  Laya  from  Monte 
IfnoTo.  6.  LaTa,  named  Arso,  Ischia.  7.  Trachyte-dolerite  from  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe.  8.  Rocoa  di  Gianmicolo,  Val  del  Bove,  Etna.  9.  Dolerite  of  Strombolino.  10. 
Ltfa  of  YeenTias. 

The  annexed  table  has  been  constructed  from  the  analyses  of  the 
lavas  from  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma,  as  given  by  M.  Dufr^noy : — 


1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

Silica     .... 

58-10 

60-56 

49-10 

50-98 

48-02 

Alnmina     .     .     . 

16-58 

20-80 

22-28 

22  04 

17-50 

Protoxide  of  iron. 

9-96 

8-60 

7-82 

8-89 

7-70 

Lime 

8-84 

5-20 

8*88 

5-94 

0-24 

Magnesia    .    .    . 

116 

1-21 

2-92 

1-28 

9-84 

Soda 

9-46 

8-42 

904 

812 

2-40 

Potash  .... 

2-28 

2-52 

8  06 

8-54 

12-74 

Loss 

417 

8-20 

2-40 

•    • 

1-66 

'  Increase     .    .    . 

.  . 

.  . 

*  • 

0-24 

.  . 

1.  LaTa  of  Palo.  2.  Laya  of  1884,  taken  immediately  below  the  Piano.  8.  Laya  of 
OaniteUo.    4.  Laya  from  La  Scala.    6.  Monte  Somma,  mean  of  two  analyses. 

Comparing  the  composition  of  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  with  those  of 
Honte  Somma,  M.  Dufr^noy  points  out,  that  while  the  latter  are 
almost  unattackable  by  acids,  those  of  the  former  are  in  a  great  mea- 
lore  soluble  in  them,  in  about  the  proportion  of  4  : 1 ;  and  that  while 
the  lava  of  Monto  Somma  contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash,  in  that 
of  Vesuvius  soda  predominates.* 

*  ParaUfele  entre  les  diff^rents  products  yolcaniqnes  des  enyirons  de  Naples,  et  rap- 
port entre  leur  composition  et  les  ph^nom^nes  que  les  ont  prodoit ;  M4moires  pour 
lerrir  a  one  DescripUon  06ologique  de  la  France,  t.  iy.  p.  881,  (1888.)  M.  Ihifr^noy 
idds,  that  this  difference  of  composition  is  also  apparent  in  the  minerals  common  to  the 
tso  layas,  the  angite  of  Monte  Somma  having  a  base  of  iron,  while  that  of  Vesayias 
•Iters  among  the  calcareous  yarieties,  such  as  sahlite. 

23 
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OOMPOSITIOK    OF    OBBTAIN    OBSIDIANS. 


Bespecting  lava  replete  ^ith  vesicles  or  cells  (pomice),  the  following 
analyses  are  taken  from  Dr.  Abich  :* 


Silioft  .... 
SUioa  and  Titanio 
aoid  .... 
Alumina  .  .  . 
Oxide  of  iron  .    . 

manganese 

liime  •  .  •  . 
Magnesia  .  .  . 
Potash  .... 
Soda      .... 


1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

60-79 

6108 

62-42 

62-29 

6204 

1-46 

1-46 

0-74 

•    • 

•    ■ 

16*48 

17-84 

14-72 

16-89 

16-55 

4-26 

7-77 

6-84 

4-15 

4-48 

0-28 

0-62 

0-18 

trace 

•    • 

0*62 

1-46 

5-25 

1-24 

1-81 

0-79 

4-02 

8*28 

0-60 

0-72 

11-26 

2-85 

4-74 

6-21 

6-89 

2-97 

1-82      1-551    8-98 

8-66 

68-11 

1-28 
8-21 
8-28 
trace 
014 
0-87 
8-82 
1-60 


69-79 


12-81 
4-66 


1*68 
0-68 
6-69 
2-02 


8 


78-77 


10-88 
1-80 


1-21 
1-80 
4-29 
8-90 


78-70 


12-27 
2-81 


0*65 
0-29 
4-52 
4-78 


i 


1 

i 

1 


1.  Pomice  from  Teneiiffe.  2.  From  the  Island  of  Ferdinandea.  8.  From  the  toI- 
cano  of  Arequipa,  Boliyia.  4.  From  the  Island  of  Ischia.  5.  From  the  Phlegretn 
Fields.  6.  From  the  Island  of  Pantellaria.  7.  From  the  Island  of  Santorino.  8. 
From  Uaotaconga. 

According  to  Professor  B.  Silliman,  jun.,  the  modem  laya  and  vol- 
canic glass  of  Elilanea,  Hawaii,  not  only  contains  a  considerable  amoont 
of  oxide  of  iron,  bat  also  soda,  to  the  exclusion  of  potash,  all  the  con- 
stituent substances  varying  much  in  their  relative  proportions,  f 

*  **  Ueber  die  Natur  nnd  den  Zusammenhang  der  Tolkanisohen  Bildungen,"  Bruns- 
wick, 1841. 

t  Dana,  *<  Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  200,  whence  the 
following  analyses  are  extracted: — 


1 

9 

3 

4 

Silica 

89-74 

51-98 

50-67 

59*80 

Alumina 

10*55 

14-07 

.  . 

.  . 

Protoxide  of  iron  .     .     . 

22*29 

10-91 

88*62 

81-88 

Lime 

2*74 

6-20 

8*66 

.  . 

Magnesia 

2-40 

1-78 

118 

1-71 

Soda 

21-62 

6-81 

10-52 

4*88 

1.  Dark-coloored  Pele's  Hair.  2.  Scoria.  8.  Compact  TitreonsJaTa,  4.  Compaet 
stony  lava.  8  and  4  are  from  the  same  specimen,  the  former  constitnUng  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Dana  also  gives  the  following  analysis  of  Pele's  Hair  by  Mr.  Peabody,  which 
agrees  with  the  aboTe  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  differs  firom 
it  by  giving  potash: — 

Silica 50-00 

Protoxide  of  iron 28-72 

Lime 7-40 

Alumina 6-16 

PoUsh 600 

Soda 2-00 


COMPOSITION    OF    OLIVINB    AKD    LBUCITE. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  rock-glasses,  or  obsidians,  from  differ«it 
parts  of  the  world,  showing  their  variable  composition: — 


1 

s 

8 

4 

5 

6 

T 

Silieft 

60-52 
19-06 
4-22 
0-88 
0-59 
019 
10-68 
8-50 

62-70 
16-98 
4-98 
0-89 
1-77 
0-82 
6-09 
4-85 

74-05 

12-97 

2-78 

0-12 

0-28 

4-15 
511 

74-80 

12-40 

2-08 

•  • 

1-96 
0-90 
6*40 

•  • 

84-00 
4-64 
5  01 

2-89 

•  . 

8-55 

70-84 
8-68 

10-52 
0-82 
4-56 
1-67 

8-84 

69-46 
2-60 
2-60 

•    • 

7-64 
2-i50 
7-12 
5-08 

l<^lnfnitn|. 

Oxide  of  iron 

LilDO       t      .       .       .       t       .       *       t       t 

MagneM 

PoUuili ......... 

Soda 

1.  From  Teneriffe  (Abich).  2.  Island  of  Procida  (Abicb).  8.  lapari  (Abicb).  4. 
Telkebanja  (Erdmann).  5.  Iceland  (Thomson).  6.  India  (Damour).  7.  Pasoo  (Ber- 
thier). 

As  oliyine  and  leucite  are  minerals  often  entering  largely  into  yol- 
canic  rocks,  it  is  useful  that  the  observer,  while  estimating  the  chemical 
eomposition  of  those  in  which  they  may  occur,  should  bear  in  mind  Uiat 
the  foirmer  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron  [(iSig,  tef  Si], 
and  the  latter  a  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina  (K^  Si'  +  8  Al  3i').* 

*  The  following  analyses  may  aid  in  showing  the  simUar  composition  of  oliTine  from 
Ttrions  looalities.    Several  others  might  be  added  of  the  same  kind: — 


1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

40  09 

40-45 

41-54 

41-44 

4012 

50-49 

50-67 

50-04 

49-19 

44-55 

8-17 

807 

8-66 

9-72 

15-82 

0-20* 

018« 

0-25 

0-18 

0-29 

0-19 

0-19 

0-06 

0-16 

0-14 

SiUea 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  iron   .    .     . 

manganese 

Alumina 


L  From  the  Vogelsbcrg,  Giessen  (Stromeyer),  contains  also  0*87  protoxide  of  nickel. 
2.  Kasalthoff,  Bohemia  (Stromeyer),  contains  also  0-88  protoxide  of  nickel.  8.  Isce- 
veise  (Walmstedt).  4.  Le  Puy,  Vivarais  (Walmstedt),  contains  also  0-21  of  lime. 
K.  Monte  Somma  (Walmstedt). 

As  respects  this  mineral,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  find  that  the  oliyine  fonnd  in  the 
asteorio  iron  of  Siberia  and  Otnmba,  South  America,  should  possess  a  similar  compo- 


1 

9 

Silica 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  iron 

40-86 

47-85 

11-72 

0-48 

88-25 

49-68 

11-75 

0-11 

1.  From  Siberia  (Berzelius).    2.  From  Otnmba  (Stromeyer). 

With  respect  to  leucite,  the  following  two  analyses,  the  first  from  VesuTins,  by 


•  Peroxide  of  maogukett. 
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CHIBF  SUBSTANCES  FORMING  VOLOANie  ROCKS. 


He  should  also  recollect  that  augite  is  a  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia* 
(Ca^  Si'  +  ^g^  &P)j  labradorite,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  sodaf 
(ft  &i  +  Al  Si),  orthoclase  (potash-felspar),  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
potash!  (£  Si  +  Al  Si^),  albite  (soda-felspar),  a  silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina§  (Na  Si  +  Al  S?). 

The  chief  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of  volcanic  rods 
are  the  silicates  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
soda,  the  fusibility  of  the  different  compounds  of  which,  constituting 
distinct  minerals,  varies,  the  rocks  into  which  augite,  or  that  into  which 
silicate  of  lime  enters  most  largely,  being  the  easiest  of  reduction  to 
the  fluid  state  by  heat.  As  labradorite  likewise  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  silicate  of  lime,  and  is  more  fusible  than  orthoclase  (the 
potash-felspar)^  both  the  minerals  entering  into  the  composition  of 
dolerite,  render  it  much  more  fusible  than  trachyte,  chiefly  formed  of 
the  potash-felspars.  Silicate  of  lime  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
characteristic  substance  in  the  dolerites,  while  it  is  comparatively  rare 
in  the  trachytes,  that  is,  of  those  in  which  true  orthoclase  predominates.ll 
In  localities,  therefore,  where  trachytic  have  clearly  preceded  doleritie 
rocks,  the  more  fusible  have  succeeded  the  least  fusible  products,— a 
fact  of  no  little  theoretical  value. 

With  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  certain  minerals,  such  as  olivine  and 
leucite,  through  the  mass  of  a  volcanic  rock,  having  once  been  formed, 

Arf?ed8on,  and  the  second  from  Monte  Somma,  by  Awd^ew,  will  serye  to  show  the 
proportion  of  the  constituent  parts : — 


1 

9 

Silica 

Alumina 

Potash 

Soda 

Peroxide  of  iron 

5610 
2310 

2M6 

•  • 

0-96 

5605 

23-03 

20-40 

102 

•    • 

*  In  the  Tery  numerous  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  augite,  the  silica  varin 
from  47  05  (Arendal,  Gillenfelder  Maar  Eifel)  to  57-40  (Tjottcn,  Norway),  the  line 
from  17-76  (Tyrol)  to  25-60  (Achmatowsk),  and  the  magnesia  from  6*88  (Finland)  to 
18-22  (Valine  de  Fassa).  There  is  usually  protoxide  of  iron  varying  from  4-81  (Tyrol) 
to  26-08  (Tunaberg,  Sweden),  as  also  alumina  from  0-14  (Dalecarlia)  to  6-67  (OUlflt- 
felder  Maar  Eifel). 

f  ii  being  taken  as  f  lime  and  }  soda,  the  chemical  composition  of  labradorite  u 
considered  to  be  =  53-7  silica,  29-7  alumina,  12-1  lime,  and  4-5  soda.  There  art 
usually  also  small  portions  of  potass  yarying  from  1  -79  to  0-3. 

X  The  chemical  composition  of  orthoclase  is  inferred  to  be  65-4  silica,  18  alumina, 
and  16-6  potash,  a  litUe  soda  and  lime  being  included  in  the  latter. — Nicol,  *<Manail 
of  Mineralogy,"  p.  119. 

2  Albite  is  considered  to  be  essentially  composed  of  69*3  silica,  19-1  alumina,  11-6 
soda,  part  of  the  last  often  replaced  by  lime  or  potass. — Nicol,  ''Manual  of  Mine- 
ralogy," p.  124. 

II  In  those  compounds  referred  to  orthoclase,  in  which  soda  is  more  abundant  than 
potash,  it  may  be  much  doubted  how  far  they  really  deserTc  the  name,  unless  it  be  in- 
ferred, with  Dr.  Abich,  that  soda  and  potash  are  both  isomorphous  and  dimorphous. 
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thai  is,  the  component  particles  of  the  silicates  of  magnesia  and  protoxide 
rfiron  of  the  one,  and  the  silicates  of  potash  and  alumina  of  the  other, 
bring  be€!ii  placed  under  the  conditions  permitting  them  freely  to 
BOYe  and  become  aggregated  in  the  definite  and  needful  manner,  these 
minerals  may  become  so  many  comparatively  infusible  bodies  amid  a 
nore  fusible  mass.  Hence,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  amount  of 
heat)  the  containing  substance,  should  it,  for  example,  be  any  of  the 
joleritic  mixtures,  may  be  fused,  while  these  bodies  may  remain  un- 
adted,  retaining  their  forms  and  general  characters,  until  finally  acted 
ipon  by  the  surrounding  molten  mass,  with  its  large  proportion  of 
aOicate  of  lime,  forming  a  flux,  and  perhaps  by  a  more  elevated  tempe- 
liture.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  that,  as  has  been  above  men- 
tioned, a  lava  stream  may  be  ejected  containing  leucites  and  olivines 
derived  from  the  remelting  of  a  previously  formed  volcanic  rock.  Judg- 
ing from  the  specific  gravity  of  doleritos,  when  cold  and  solid  (2-94 — 
S*96),  leucite  crystals  (spec.  grav.  2-4 — 2*5)  would  easily  be  upborne, 
lising  towards  the  top  of  the  rock  in  its  fluid  state,  ready  to  be  ejected 
in  a  lava  stream.  This  would  not  be  the  case  with  olivine,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  (3*3 — 8*5)  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dolerites,  so  that 
if  the  latter,  containing  disseminated  olivine,  were  remelted,  this 
Mineral,  from  its  little  fusibility  and  greater  weight,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  descend,  like  any  substance  mechanically  suspended  in  a 
laid  lighter  than  itself.  As  to  augite,  disseminated  crystals  of  it 
would,  from  their  ready  fusibility,  be  soon  melted,  though  their  specific 
gravity  would  be  3*2 — 3-5. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  as  it  has  been  thought  that 
trachytic  may  have  been  formed  from  felspar-porphyritic  and  granitic 
rocks  of  much  older  date,  that  upon  the  heat  to  which  the  one  or  the 
>ther  would  be  exposed,  might  depend  the  melting  of  these  rocks  either 
[Mirtially  or  wholly.  However  silica,  if  mingled  with  some  other  sub- 
stances, may  be  readily  fusible,  when  once  separated,  as  quartz,  it  is 
highly  refractory,  even  if  surrounded  by  fusible  silicates,  as  may  be 
readily  tried  in  the  laboratory,  and  seen  daily  in  the  slags  in  many 
peat  metallurgical  works.  The  felspathic  portions,  which,  in  some 
granitic  and  felspar-porphyritic  rocks,  contain  soda  as  well  as  potash, 
are  not  difficult  of  fusion,  as  may  easily  also  be  found  by  experiment. 
With  the  mica,  much  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  potash,  lithia,  or 
magnesia  mica.  The  second  of  these  fuses  more  easily  than  the  first, 
and  both  more  readily  than  the  third,  which  we  have  found,  in  experi- 
ments, still  crystallized,  after  the  fusion  of  a  felspar-porphyry,  through 
the  base  or  paste  of  which  crystals  of  it  were  disseminated.  There 
appears  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  upon  the  melting  of  a  granite, 
eomposed  of  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  magnesia-mica,  the  first,  after 
fusion,  may  again  crystallize  and  envelope  the  two  latter,  held  mechani- 
cally suspended  in  the  molten  fluid  during  the  fusion  of  the  felspathic 
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portion.  Even  sapposing  some  of  the  quartz  to  hkye  been  fused  (being 
surroonded  by  a  substance  acting  as  a  flux),  upon  the  recrystallisatioii 
of  the  orthoclase,  we  should  expect  that  the  extra  amount  of  silica,  not 
required  for  the  formation  of  that  mineral,  would  be  excluded  as  quartSi 
As  to  the  position  of  any  unmelted  quartz  and  mica  of  a  granite,  the 
felspathic  portion  of  which  was  alone  fused,  if  the  latter  were  whoDj 
composed  of  orthoclase  (sp.  erav.  2*53 — 2*58),  the  quartz  (sp.  gray. 
2*6)  might  have  no  great  tendency  to  descend  in  the  fluid  body.  The 
mica  would  more  readily  fall  down,  its  specific  gravity,  for  the  poUah 
kind,  being  2'8 — 8*1,  and  for  the  magnesia  species,  that  which  is  some* 
what  common  in  granites,  2*85 — 2*9.  In  some  felspar-porphyries,  miei 
or  quartz,  and  sometimes  both,  are,  with  felspar,  and  occasionally  other 
minerals,  well  crystallized,  so  that  supposing  the  descent  of  the  miei 
through  the  molten  mass,  and  the  quartz  more  mechanically  suspended 
in  it,  an  ejected  upper  portion  may  contain  the  quartz  crystals,  and  t 
subsequent  lava,  the  mica,  supposing  that  it  remained  still  unfused. 

The  attention  of  the  observer  is  called  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
subject,  so  that,  even  on  the  minor  scale,  while  certain  trachytic  roda 
are  before  him,  he  may  duly  estimate  the  sinking  or  rising  of  certain 
minerals  in  a  fluid  mass  of  molten  rock,  the  highei:  or  lower  parts  of 
which  may  be  poured  out  of  a  volcano,  as  its  sides  may  either  hold 
firm,  so  that  lava  overflows  the  crater,  or  be  flssured,  letting  off  the 
fluid  matter  at  a  lower  level.  Viewing  the  whole  height  of  a  volcano 
known  to  us  as  a  minor  fractional  part  of  the  depth  to  which  the  molten 
matter,  partially  from  time  to  time  thrown  out,  may  descend,  certain 
minerals  which  have  remained  unfused  upon  the  partial  melting  of  fel- 
spar-porphyritic  or  granite  rocks  (at  first  taking  their  relative  positions 
according  to  their  specific  gravities),  may  be  subsequently  melted,  their 
elements  mingling  with  the  general  mass,  to  be  afterwards  elevated  and 
ejected.  Thus  supposing  much  magnesia-mica  to  have  descended  in 
the  molten  fluid,  upon  the  partial  melting  of  the  granite  which  con- 
tained it,  the  magnesia,  upon  the  final  fusion  of  the  mica,  might  wholly} 
or  partially,  aid  in  the  production  of  olivine  in  subsequently  ejected 
lava.'*'  The  sinking  of  minerals  in  fluid  lava  long  since  engaged  the 
attention  of  Yon  Buch,  who  found  felspar  crystals  more  abundant  it 
the  lower  than  in  the  higher  part  of  a  current  of  obsidian  at  Teneriffe, 
and  Mr.  Darwin  has  more  recently  directed  attention  to  it.f 

*  In  some  of  the  micas  the  magnesia  amounts  to  more  than  25  per  cent.  One  fro* 
Lake  Baikal,  analyzed  by  Rose,  gaye  25*97  of  this  subsUnoe,  and  another  fh>m  Stli 
afforded  Syanberg  25 '89  per  cent 

f  Von  Bach,  ** Description  des  Isles  Canaries;*'  and  Darwin,  " Geological  Obserra- 
tions  on  the  Volcanic  Islands  visited  during  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle."  After  qaotiftg 
the  labours  of  Yon  Bach,  and  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Dr^e  (mentioned  by  him),  ift 
whioh  crystals  of  felspar  in  melted  lava  were  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  descend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  Mr.  Darwin  discusses  at  length  the  subject  of  the  relatife 
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Yolcanoea  having '  apparently  pierced  through  rocks  of  most  varied 
chemical  composition,  as  shown  by  the  fragments  of  them  so  often 
ejected,*  it  may  be  assumed  that  portions  of  such  rocks,  when  not 
thrown  out  as  fragments,  may  be  often  fused  in  the  interior  of  the  vol- 
cano, their  elementary  substances  mingling  with  the  general  molten 
mass.  While  such  fragments  are  sometimes  little  altered,  as  if,  after 
being  broken  off  suddenly  from  their  parent  rocks,  they  had  not  been 
exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  effect  much  change  in  them,  others  appear 
to  have  been  acted  upon  in  various  degrees,  producing  modification  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  component  particles,  and  even  the  addition  to, 
or  subtraction  of  some  of  the  latter  themselves.t 

By  breaking  through,  and  entangling  portions  of  limestones  and  dolo- 
mitic  rocks,  much  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  fusion,  useful 
in  affording  materials  for  the  production  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  of  augite,  and  the  silicate  of  magnesia  of  olivine.  So,  also, 
with  other  accumulations  disrupted  and  partially  melted.  Indeed,  upon 
estimating  whence  the  mineral  matter  of  a  volcano  may  have  been  de- 
rived, it  becomes  not  only  desirable  to  consider  the  probable  composition 
of  any  igneous  rocks  which  may  have  been  remelted,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  refusion,  but  also  the  aqueous  deposits  of  various 
kinds  which  may  have  become  more  or  less  exposed  to  fusion  during  the 
tone  that  a  volcano  has  been  ejecting  mineral  matter,  either  as  molten 
rock,  cinders,  or  ashes4 

ipceUle  gTETitieB  of  minerals  in  floid  layas.  "  In  a  body  of  liquified  rock/'  he  remarks, 
'*left  for  some  time  without  any  Tiolent  disturbance,  we  might  expect,  in  accordance 
with  the  aboTC  facts  (aUuding  to  those  aboTC  noticed,  and  the  granulation  of  argentife- 
reus  lead  in  Patterson's  process,  by  which  grains  or  imperfect  crystals  of  lead  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  mass),  that  if  one  of  the  constituent  minerals  became  aggre- 
gated into  crystals  or  granules,  or  had  been  euTeloped  in  this  state  from  some  pre- 
viously existing  mass,  such  crystals  or  granules  would  rise  or  sink  according  to  their 
•peeific  graTity.  Now,  we  haye  plain  eyidence  of  crystals  being  embodied  in  many 
laraa,  while  the  paste  or  basis  has  continued  fluid.  I  need  only  refer,  as  instances,  to 
the  sereral  great  pseudo-porphyritic  streams  at  the  Qalapagos  Islands,  and  to  the  tra- 
•hytie  streams  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  we  find  crystals  of  felspar  bent 
tad  broken  by  the  movement  of  the  surrounding  semi-fluid  matter. '* 

*  They  hare  long  been  known  on  Vesuyius,  where  the  fhigments  of  limestone,  on  the 
XoDte  Somma  portion  of  that  yolcano,  have  attracted  much  attention.  A  fragment  of 
teOiferous  limestone  has  there  also  been  found.  Without  entering  generaUy  upon  the 
various  instances  of  the  ejected  fragments  of  rocks  from  volcanoes,  it  may  be  useful  to 
recall  the  attention  of  the  observer  to  those  of  limestone,  dolomite,  and  sandstone 
tlirown  out  when  the  Tolcanic  island  rose  through  the  sea  between  Pantellaria  and 
BuHj,  in  1S81  (p.  95),  as  showing  that  they  may  be  sought  for  in  such  cases. 

t  Dr.  Daubeny  notices  the  probable  conyersion  of  the  ordinary  Alpine  limestone  of 
the  vicinity  of  Naples  into  granular  limestone  by  heat,  as  seen  in  the  fragments  of  the 
latter  limestone  found  at  the  Monte  Somma,  and  he  quotes  the  researches  of  Dr.  Fara- 
^y,  as  shovring  that  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  expelled  ftrom  limestone  unless  steam  be 
present. 

{  As  respects  the  yolcanic  region  of  Naples,  and  the  fragments  of  rocks  which  haye 
been  ejected  by  Vesuyius,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  modifications  of  igneous 
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One  kind  of  lamination  obsenred  in  igneous  rocks  has  been  above 
noticed  (p.  828)  as  dne  to  the  elongation  and  compression  of  vesicles, 
so  that  by  their  extreme  flattening  this  stmctare  is  prodnced.  In  tiM 
cases  of  minerals  ejected  in  an  nnfused  state,  the  lava  current  in  whidi 
they  are  included  moving  onwards,  so  that  they  would  adjust  themseheB 
according  to  their  forms  and  the  different  velocities  of  movement  pro- 
duced by  friction  against  the  supporting  rocks,  or  any  casing  of  more 
consolidated  portions  of  the  molten  stream,  we  might  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  arrangement  in  planes,  or  of  lamination  to  be  produced. 
Mixtures  of  substances  of  different  kinds  may  sometimes  also  be  so  jux- 
taposed before  ejection  that  when  flowing  as  a  lava  current  they  formed 
separate  layers,  the  thinner,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  when 
the  more  elongated.'^  Looking  also  to  the  spherical  bodies,  commonly 
formed  of  radiating  crystals  of  part  of  the  compound,  observed  when 
glasses  are  passing  into  the  stony  form  (examples  of  which  are  not 
unfrequently  produced  artificially),  we  should  anticipate,  under  the  ci^ 
cumstances  of  lava  passing  into  the  stony  from  its  fluid  condition,  and 
movement  still  prevailing  in  the  mass,  that  the  cooling  portions,  more 
especially  adjacent  to  the  ground  over  which  the  whole  was  passing, 
might  sometimes  have  their  parts  so  acted  upon  that  planes,  oomposed 
of  little  spherules,  might  be  formed :  even  alternations  of  them  produced 
as  successive  portions  of  the  fluid  lava  became  exposed  to  similar  condi- 

matter  which  might  arise  from  the  addition  of  lime  and  magnesia  to  any  fundamental 
igneous  product  deriyed  from  great  depths.  Dr.  Abich  (Ueber  die  Natur  und  den  Zu- 
sammenhang  des  yulkanischen  Bildungen,  Explanation  of  Plates,  p.  iy.),  giyes  the  fcH- 
lowing  analysis  of  the  dolomites  and  limestones  of  that  yicinity : — 


Carbonate  of  lime, .     . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Oxide  of  lime  and  alu- 
mina,      

Silica  and  bitumen. 


52-30 
46-97 

0 
0 


66-67  64-10  66-20 
48-43  89-00  34-79 


0 
0 


0-94 
6-26 


0 
0 


9600 
2-30 

0 
0 


98-04 
1-96 

0 
0 


98-08 
1-78 

0 
0 


8 


98-17 
1-48 

0 
0 


10 


96-72 
1-69 

0-82 
1-00 


98-401 
1-61 

0 
0 


1.  From  Capri.  2.  Valle  di  Sambruo,  between  Minuri  and  Majuri.  8.  Kinvl 
4.  Between  Vico  and  Sorento.  6.  Valle  di  Sambruo.  6.  Monte  St  Angelo,  CasteUi* 
mare.     7.  Punta  di  Lettere,  Castellamare.     8.  Capri.     9.  Vico.     10.  Capri. 

*  With  respect  also  to  the  lamination  of  igneous  rocks,  Mr.  Darwin  directs  attention 
to  the  probable  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  yiscous  lava-flow  analogous  to  that  deseribed 
by  Professor  James  Forbes  (p.  220),  as  effected  in  glaciers :  a  circumstance  to  be  r^ 
garded  ^o  far  as  the  similar  conditions  of  the  two  bodies,  glacier-ice  and  a  yiscous  laTt- 
stream,  may  extend.    Mr.  Darwin  (Volcanic  Islands,  p.  70),  when  describing  the  Island 
of  Ascension,  enters  largely  into  the  causes  of  lamination  in  volcanic  rocks,  seen  there 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.     Among  other  remarks,  he  concludes  **  that,  if 
in  a  mass  of  cooling  Tolcanic  rock,  any  cause  produced  in  parallel  planes  a  number  of 
minute  fissures  or  zones  of  less  tension  (which,  from  the  pent-up  yapours,  would  often 
be  expanded  into  crenulated  air-carities),  the  crystallization  of  the  constituent  parts, 
and  probably  the  formation  of  the  concretions,  would  be  superinduced  or  much  favoured 
in  such  places  ;  and  thus  a  laminated  structure  of  the  kind  we  are  considering  would 
be  generated." 
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tions.  Obsidian  is  bat  the  yitreoos  state  of  melted  rock,  and  all  the 
conditions  obtaining  when  artificial  glasses  are  passing  into  the  stony 
state,  such  as  those  producing  separate  crystals  of  certain  silicates,  and 
the  arrangement  into  spherules,  has  to  be  looked  for  as  well  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other,  the  modifications  depending  on  the  kind  and  abundance 
of  the  different  silicates,  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  general  mass  may  have  moved  or  remained  quiet.  The  obsidians, 
in  certain  volcanic  countries,  are  especially  advantageous  for  studies  of 
this  kind,  and  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  an  observer.'*'  He  will 
also  find  examples  of  lamination  in  volcanic  rocks  which  have  passed 
the  vitreous  state,  or  intermixture  with  that  state  in  cooling,  and  it  will 
be  desirable  that  such,  as  well  as  the  obsidians,  should  be  well  examined 
for  evidence  either  of  movement  while  consolidation  was  being  effected, 
or  for  the  simple  and  very  gradual  crystallization  of  parts  during  any 
long  period  during  which  the  whole  body  of  rock  may  have  taken  to 
eooLf    In  such  researches  the  observer  will  have  to  recollect,  that  the 

*  Dr.  Dftabenj  points  out  (Deflcription  of  Volcanoes,  p.  256),  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
ddian  of  Lipari,  that  '*  some  of  its  Tarieties  possess  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  certain 
products  obtained  by  Mr.  Qregory  Watt  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1804)  during  the 
cooling  of  large  quantities  of  basalt,  an  incipient  crystallization  beginning  to  manifest 
ilMlf  in  the  midst  of  the  yitreous  mass  in  the  appearance  of  white  or  lighter  coloured 
^ota,  which  appear  to  be  made  up  of  points  radiating  from  a  common  centre.  In  many 
of  the  Lipari  obsidians,  howsTer,  these  round  spots  are  composed  of  concentric  laminsB, 
and  are  disposed  in  general  in  lines,  so  as  to  giye  a  resemblance  of  stratification  to  the 
mass.  In  other  cases  the  whole  mass  is  made  up  of  globules  of  this  kind,  which  are 
hoUow  intemaUy,  and  are  sometimes  cemented  by  black  obsidian." 

Mr.  Darwin  giyes  (Volcanic  Islands,  pp.  54 — 65),  an  interesting  account  of  laminated 
Tolcanic  beds  alternating  with  and  passing  into  obsidian  at  the  Island  of  Ascension.  After 
describing  these  beds  he  remarks,  that  **  as  the  compact  varieties  are  quite  subordinate 
to  the  others,  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  laminated  or  striped.  The  laminse,  to 
sum  up  their  characteristics,  are  either  quite  straight,  or  slightly  tortuous,  or  couto- 
hited ;  they  are  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  intercalating  strata  of  obsidian ; 
they  are  generally  of  extreme  thinness ;  they  consist  either  of  an  apparently  homoge- 
neous, compact  rock,  striped  with  different  shades  of  gray  and  brown  colours,  or  of  crys- 
tamne  felspathic  layers  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  purity,  and  of  different  thick- 
Besses,  with  distinct  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  placed  lengthways,  or  of  very  thin  layers 
chiefly  composed  of  minute  crystals  of  quartz  and  augite,  or  composed  of  black  and  red 
specks  of  an  augitic  mineral  and  of  an  oxide  of  iron,  either  not  crystallized,  or  imper- 
fectly so."  Mr.  Darwin  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  layers  of  globules  or  spherulites 
hi  the  transition  of  one  class  of  beds  into  the  other,  one  kind  of  spherulites  white  or 
translucent,  the  other  dark  brown  or  opaque,  the  former  distinctly  radiated  from  a 
eintre,  the  latter  more  obscurely  so.  While  remarking  on  the  spherulites  in  obsidians 
nd  in  artificial  glasses,  Mr.  Darwin  calls  our  attention  to  the  obseryations  of  M.  Dar- 
tigaea  (Journal  de  Physique,  t.  59,  pp.  10,  12,  1804),  on  the  difficulty  of  remelting 
q^emlitic  and  devitrified  glasses  without  first  pounding  them  and  mixing  the  whole 
ireU  together,  the  separation  of  certain  parts  from  the  general  compound  in  the  sphe- 
mlea  or  crystals  rendering  this  necessary. 

f  In  aU  such  researches  the  slow  cooling  of  a  lava  stream  has  to  be  well  considered. 
0r.  Daubeny  mentions,  that  he  found  the  temperature  of  the  lava  stream,  ejected  from 
VesuTius  in  August,  1884,  to  be  390°  Fahr.,  four  months  after  its  outflow,  the  thermo- 
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top  of  a  laya  stream  is  so  far  differently  circumstanced  from  the  lower 
portion,  that,  while  the  former  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  all  its 
changes,  the  latter  rests  upon  a  had  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  somewhat 
modified  effects  may  often  he  produced,  as  regards  the  arrangement  of 
the  component  suhstances,'in  the  one  part  and  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  cinder  and  ash  accumulations  on  the  sides  of  Tol- 
canoes,  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  far-distant  regions  to  which  the 
latter  may  he  home,  it  would  be  expected  that  their  chemical  composi- 
tion would  be  similar  to  the  lavas,  for  the  time,  of  their  respective  vol- 
canoes, should  any  be  thrown  out,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  their 
more  complete  exposure  to  the  vapours  and  gases  rushing  out  might 
occasion.  We  should  anticipate  that  during  the  eruptions  of  trachytic 
lavas  the  cinders  and  ashes  would  be  likewise  trachytic,  and  so  with 
the  other  kinds  of  volcanic  rocks.  Thus,  should  trachytic  have  pre- 
ceded doleritic  eruptions,  in  any  localities,  the  ashes  and  cinders  of  the 
one  would  have  preceded  the  other.'*'  Ashes  and  cinders  being  so  ex- 
posed, particularly  the  former,  to  be  intermingled  with,  and  surrounded 
by,  these  volcanic  vapours  and  gases,  much  would  depend,  as  to  anj 
modification  or  change  in  the  original  mineral  substance,  upon  the  time 
during  which  this  action  might  last,  as  also  upon  the  kinds  of  vapours 
and  gases  to  which  the  ashes  or  cinders  may  be  exposed.  In  all  cases 
it  would  be  expected  that  where  the  cinders  and  ashes  were  the  most 
abundantly  and  speedily  accumulated,  as  upon  the  cone  or  sides  of  a 
volcano,  the  effects  arising  from  an  intermixture  of  the  acids  and 
vapours  with  the  ashes  and  cinders  would  be  the  most  considerable. 
For  instance,  where  hydrochloric  acid  is  much  mingled  with  the  ashes 
and  cinders,  the  whole  piled  around  a  crater  in  a  hot  moist  state,  such 
portions  as  were  soluble  in  that  acid  might  be  much  acted  upon.  The 
like  also  with  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids. 

In  considering  the  original  composition  and  subsequent  modification 
which  any  mass  or  layers  of  volcanic  cinders  may  have  sustained,  it  is 
also  needful  for  the  observer  to  search  for  evidence  as  to  the  probability 
of  these  cinders  and  ashes  having  been  arranged,  as  now  found,  either 
in  the  air  or  beneath  water,  such  for  instance  as  is  afforded  by  the  oe- 

meter  placed  upon  the  laya,  after  the  scorise  on  the  surface  bad  been  remoyed.  DanieU's 
pyrometer  gave  similar  results  when  introduced  into  a  cavity  of  the  lava  (IXescriptioa 
of  Volcanoes,  p.  229). 

*  M.  Dufr^noy  (Examen  cbimiqueet  microscopique  de  quelques  cendres  Toleaniqiies ; 
M^moires  pour  senrir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,  t.  iv.)  considers  that 
volcanic  ashes  are  most  frequently  composed  of  distinct  minerals,  therein  differing  firom 
the  powder  produced  by  the  trituration  of  rocks,  usually  formed  of  the  union  of  several 
minerals.  He  therefore  infers  that  volcanic  ash  **  is  rather  the  result  of  a  oonAised 
crystallization,  produced  under  the  influence  of  brisk  agitation,  such  as  in  the  saltpetre 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  than  the  product  of  trituration  of  lavas 
in  volcanic  vents,  though  the  ashes,  collectively,  do  not  the  less  represent  the  composi- 
tion of  the  lava." 
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corrence  of  shells  or  other  organic  remains  among  them,*  or  by  layers 
of  detritus  or  chemically  deposited  matter,  showing  a  subaqueous  accu- 
miilation.  Ashes  and  <;inders  descending  into  water,  and  afterwards 
irranged  by  it,  would  probably  be  well  washed,  so  that  little  change 
would  be  effected  afterwards  by  any  acids  adhering  to,  or  mingled  with 
diem. 

The  term,  tuff  or  tufa,  is  not  uncommonly  given  to  the  ash  and  cinder 
aeeumulations  of  volcanic  regions.  Dr.  Abich  has  given  the  following 
analyses  of  the  tuff  of  tbe  Phlegrean  Fields,  Posilippo,  and  the  Island 
of  Yivara,  the  two  former  being  termed  trachytic  tuff,  the  last  basaltic 
toff: 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

SiUea.    .    .    . 

51-65 

52-80 

54-41 

54-57 

56-68 

45-50 

51*08 

Alnmina  .     .     . 

1508 

15-88 

15-40 

17-98 

15-88 

1605 

18-71 

Oxide  of  Iron  . 

6-21 

7-57 

7-74 

5-49 

7-11 

11-69 

1816 

Limo  .... 

5-48 

818 

817 

0-77 

1-74 

5-08 

7-09 

Magnesia     .    . 

118 

0-84 

1-50 

0-77 

1-86 

8-20 

4-72 

Potash     .     .     . 

6-19 

7-86 

7-54 

5  28 

6-64 

412 

2-94 

Soda  .... 

101 

2-90 

2-87 

6-40 

4-84 

2-28 

2-94 

1.  YeUow  tuff,  from  Nola.  2.  Yellow  tuff,  from  Posilippo.  8.  White  tuff,  from 
FoiUippo.  4.  Tuff,  from  Epomoeo.  5.  From  the  orater  of  Monte  Nuoto.  6.  Tellow 
tiS^  from  the  Island  of  Viyara.     7.  Graj  tuff,  from  Viyara.f 

Looking  at  the  varied  manner  in  which  ashes  and  cinders  may  be 
tccumulated,  either  wholly  in  the  atmosphere  or  beneath  water,  to  the 
rabstances  with  which  they  have  been  mingled  in  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
eano,  and  which  may  more  or  less  coat  or  impregnate  them  afterwards, 

*  So  long  since  as  the  time  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  shells  were  detected  in  the  tuff 
of  the  Tieinity  of  Naples.  Thej  have  also  been  noticed  in  other  localities  in  that  yicinity, 
isd  are  described  as  those  of  species  stiU  liying. 

f  M.  J>QtHnoj  (M^moires  pour  servir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,  t. 
h.  p.  884)  obsenres,  that  the  tuffs  of  Posilippo,  Pompeii,  and  Ischia  (the  two  former 
lapsed  by  M.  Berthier,  the  last  bj  himself),  present  nearly  the  same  general  cha- 
ftetera,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompeii,  which  contains  nine  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
lale  of  lime,  a  substance  which  he  infers  was  infiltrated,  adding  weight  to  the  opinion, 
tkat  the  entombment  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  was  produced  by  an  alluvion  of  the 
ttf  forming  the  flanks  of  Monte  Somma,  water  haying  greatly  aided  the  filling  up  of 
the  edifices  in  the  two  towns.  Remarking  on  the  trachytic  tuff  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields, 
Dr.  Danbeny  obserres  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  16)  that  the  analysis  of  it  prores 
tkaty  "like  pnmice,  it  is  only  a  metamorphosed  condition  of  trachyte."  He  considers 
toi^  pnmiee,  and  obsidian,  as  all  modifications  of  the  same  basis,  the  two  former  con- 
taiaiiig  '*  water  chemically  combined,  namely — yellow  tuff,  three  atoms ;  white  tuff,  two 
itown,  pumice,  one."  '*  Now  lava,"  he  continues,  **  although  commonly  accompanied 
it  the  time  of  its  eruption  by  abundance  of  steam,  and  containing,  eyen  for  several 
mmths  afterwards,  entangled  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  this  and  other  volatile  matters, 
kolds  no  water  in  chemical  combination,  so  that  the  fact  with  respect  to  tuff  and  pumice 
shows,  thai  these  formations  may  have  been  placed  under  circumstances  of  another 
kind  than  those  of  molten  lavas." 
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and  to  the  infiltrations  through  beds  and  masses  of  them  subsequently 
to  their  deposit,  either  adding  to,  abstracting  from,  or  modifying  the 
arrangement  of  their  component  substances,  we  should  expect  that  at 
timet  even  very  solid  rocks  may  be  produced,  at  first  sight  presentiiig 
little  of  the  aspect  of  an  accumulation  of  fine  powder  and  cinders.  Mr. 
Darwin  describes  a  tuff,  apparently  of  this  kind,  at  Chatham  Island 
(Galapagos  Archipelago),  one  evidently  formed  at  first  of  cinders  and 
ashes,  but  now  having  a  somewhat  resinous  appearance,  resembling 
some  pitchstones. .  He  attributes  this  alteratioii  to  ^^  a  chemical  change 
on  small  particles  of  pale  and  dark-coloured  scoriaceous  rocks ;  and  this 
change  could  be  distinctly  traced  in  different  stages,  round  the  edge  of 
even  the  same  particle."^ 

In  Iceland,  a  tuff  apparently  also  in  a  changed  or  modified  condition 
from  that  of  its  original  accumulation,  and  named  palagonite-tuff,t 
would  seem  to  be  of  much  importance.  According  to  Professor  Bunsen 
(of  Marbourg),  the  palagonite-tuff  of  Iceland  has  a  density  of  2*43,  and 
contains  nearly  17  per  cent,  of  combined  water.  The  following  is  the 
composition  assigned  to  this  rock  by  him : — 

SiUca 87-947 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 14'751 

Alamina 11-619 

Lime 8-442 

Magnesia 5-813 

Potash 0-659 

Soda 0-628 

Water 16-621 

Residue 4-1081 

*  Volcanic  Islands,  p.  99.  Mr.  Darwin  describes  this  tuff,  where  best  characteriied, 
as  **  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  translucent,  and  with  a  lustre  somewhat  resembling 
resin ;  it  is  brittle,  with  an  angular,  rough,  and  rerj  irregular  fracture,  sometimes, 
howerer,  being  slightly  grantilar,  and  even  obscurely  crystalline;  it  can  easily  be 
scratched  with  a  knife,  yet  some  points  are  hard  enough  just  to  mark  common  glass;  it 
fuses  with  ease  into  a  blackish-green  glass.  The  mass  contains  numerous  broken 
crystals  of  oliyine  and  angite,  and  small  particles  of  black  and  brown  scoria :  it  is  often 
traversed  by  thin  seams  of  calcareous  matter.  It  generally  affects  a  nodnlar  or  cooere- 
tionary  structure.  In  a  hard  specimen,  this  substance  would  certainly  be  mistaken  for 
a  pale  and  peculiar  variety  of  pitchstone ;  but  when  seen  in  mass,  its  stratification,  and 
the  numerous  layers  of  fragments  of  basalt,  both  angular  and  rounded,  at  once  render 
its  subaqueous  origin  eyident." 

f  From  Palagonia,  in  Sicily,  where  a  similar  tuff  is  found. 

X  On  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between  the  pseudo-Tolcanic  phenomena  of 
Iceland : — A  Memoir,  translated  by  Dr.  G.  £.  Day,  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs, 
Works  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  1848.  From  the  chemical  composition  noticed.  Pro- 
fessor Bunsen  derives  the  formula — 

Mg8 

Ca  3 

Sij^2   ^    ...      C  Si-hH. 
K  8 

Na8 
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It  will  be  obyiouSy  that  in  the  volcanic-taff  accumulations  much  will 
d^Mud,  as  rrapects  subsequent  modification  and  change,  upon  any 
iiireign  matter  with  which  they  may  be  mixed,  so  that  when,  as  beneath 
ffiter,  calcareous  matter  (often,  perhaps,  derived  through  animal  life), 
II  well  as  clay  or  other  fine  sediment,  not  directly  derived  from  volcanic 
eruptions,  is  mingled  with  them,  and  the  whole  is  heated  or  raised 
ibore  the  water,  effects  would  be  produced  not  precisely  corresponding 
trith  those  where  the  modifying  action  has  been  alone  exercised  upon 
Ae  direct  products  of  volcanoes.  Tuffs  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  but 
be  often  formed,  and  their  examination  in  connexion  with  volcanoes 
now  in  action,  or  which,  geologically  speaking,  have  recently  been  in 
that  state,  will  be  found  important  as  explaining  the  origin  of  certain 
mixtures  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  even  amid  very  ancient 
deposits. 

In  regions,  such  as  Iceland,  where  volcanic  action  is  widely  spread 
iniid  its  mineral  products  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where 
modifications  due  to  the  action  of  vapours  and  gases  passing  through 
lava  streams,  cinders,  and  ashes,  may  be  so  great,  there  would  appear 
good  evidence  of  the  changes  to  which  such  mineral  products  may  be 
exposed.  Professor  Bunsen  has  pointed  out  several  which  he  considers  to 
be  now  in  progress  in  Iceland.  ^^  The  Icelandic  mineral  springs,"  he  re- 
marks, ^'  to  which  belong  all  the  systems  of  geysers  and  suffiones,  are 
distinguished  from  all  others  in  Europe  by  the  proportionally  large  quan- 
tity of  silica  which  they  contain;  and,  if  we  except  the  acididous  springs, 
which  are  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  so-called  beer- 
Bprings  {d'lkilder)  of  the  natives,  we  may  divide  the  springs  of  Iceland 
into  two  main  groups,  according  to  their  chemical  properties,  one  of 
which  would  comprise  the  acid  and  the  other  the  alkaline  silica  springs." 

Whether  the  water  of  these  springs  has  been  derived  directly  from 
the  atmosphere  by  means  of  rain,  or  melted  snow  and  ice,  or  ffom  sea- 
TBter  finding  its  way  to  the  interior  of  volcanoes,  the  aqueous  vapours 
Aence  thrown  off  being  condensed  in  their  rise  upwards,  to  it  and  to 
Ihe  substances  with  which  it  can  mingle,  we  have  to  refer  many  modifi- 
citions  which  evidently  take  place  in  the  mineral  matter  through  which 
it  passes.  The  experiments  instituted  on  this  subject,  and  the  conclu- 
OODS  deduced  from  them,  and  from  a  personal  examination  of  the 
springs  of  Iceland,  by  Professor  Bunsen,  are  highly  valuable.  With 
lespect  to  the  action  of  pure  heated  water  alone  for  some  hours  upon 
the  palagonite-tuff  above  noticed,  he  found  that  at  the  temperature  of 
212**  Fahr.  (100**  centigrade)  or  226-4  (108'  cent.),  silicic  acid,  potash, 
and  soda,  were  dissolved.^    When  the  water  was  saturated  with  car- 

*  Carmdidi  Society's  Works ;  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs,  1S4S,  p.  864.  « 1,000 
grammee  of  water  after  12  hours'  digestion  yield,  in  this  manner,  a  solntion  containing 
the  following  proportions : — 


see 
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bonio  acid,  and  allowed  to  act  upon  pulverized  palagonite,  all  the  con- 
stituents, with  the  exception  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  were  dis- 
solved in  the  form  of  bicarbonates.*  When  the  palagonite  was  heated 
for  ten  hours,  in  water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphida 
of  iron  was  formed,  and  the  solution  contained  silica  and  the  sulphidei 
of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium.t  Palagonite  was  found 
to  be  '^  entirely  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids,  except 
a  small  quantity  of  silica  left  as  a  residue."^  Thus  many  and  gr^ 
modifications  and  changes  may  be  effected  in  this  variety  of  volcanie 

Grammes. 

SUioa 008716 

SodA 000S24 

Potash 000162 


Total   ....        001702" 
*  « 1,000  grammes  of  this  water,  after  four  hoars'  digestion,  yielded  the  foUoiriiig 
oonsUtaeiits: — 


Smca    .... 

Bicarbonate  of  Ume 

magnesia 
soda 
potash  . 

Total 
f  The  Bolntion  contained,  for  1,000  grammes : — 


Silica 

Sulphide  of  calcium 

magnesium 

sodium 

potassium 


Grammes. 
009544 
016898 
005888 
0*06299 
000189 

0-38368" 

Grammes. 
01175 
0-2748 
00727 
0-0488 
60410 


■ 


Total 0-5498 

I  <*  We  see,"  obserres  Professor  Bunsen,  <*  from  the  relations  existing  among  these 
salts  themseWes  (aUuding  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text  and  preyious  notes),  and  with 
the  silica,  that  the  constituents  of  palagonite  take  yery  different  parts  in  the  decompo- 
sition which  is  induced  by  hot  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  respeo- 
tiyely ;  whilst,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  this  mineral  is  entirely  dissolyed  in  hydre* 
chloric  and  sulphurous  acids,  except  a  small  quantity  of  silica  left  as  a  residue.  The 
alkaline  siliceous  springs,  in  which  there  is  a  smaller  quantity  of  this  yolcanic  ga% 
assume,  consequently,  a  yery  different  character  from  the  waters  of  the  suffiones; 
since  it  is  eyident  that  the  composition  of  the  water  and  the  nature  of  the  argillaoeovs 
deposits  produced  from  these  acUons,  must  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  resistance  opposed  by  the  separate  constituents  of  palagonite  to  the  aetieo 
of  the  weaker  yolcanic  acids,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas."  ....*<  When  the  alkaline  silicates,  remoyed  by  the  heated 
water  from  the  palagonite,  are  brought  into  contact  with  carbonic,  hydrochloric,  an! 
sulphuric  acids  (the  latter  of  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
through  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  palagonite),  these  alkalies  must  be  conyerted  into 
carbonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides,  whilst  the  silicic  acid  remains  dissolyed  in  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  in  the  water,  and  is  partially  separated  from  them  by  eyaporti* 
tion,  as  siliceous  tuff, — a  fact  already  obseryed  by  Black  in  1792." 
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tiiff ;  pointing  to  those  which  may  take  place  in  other  volcanic  regions, 
the  results  in  each  depending  on  local  conditions. 

In  many  districts,  as  well  those  in  some  portions  of  which  volcanic 
aetion  is  now  well  exhibited,  as  in  those  where  it  is  becoming  extinct, 
as  far  as  respects  the  ejection  of  molten  rock,  cinders,  and  ashes,  dis« 
charges  of  aqueous  vapours  are  effected;  sometimes  alone,  at  others 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  usual  volcanic  gases. 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  (pp.  46  and  49,)  of  thermal  or 
warm  springs,  found  to  rise  as  well  in  regions  not  marked  by  volcanic 
action  on  the  surface,  as  in  those  where  that  action  is  now  apparent,  or 
may  be  inferred  to  have  existed  at  no  very  distant  geological  period.* 
In  some  volcanic  countries  the  various  modifications  under  which  aqueous 
vapour,  and  the  gases  connected  with  volcanic  action  are  emitted,  can  be 
well  studied.  The  observer  can  readily  suppose  that,  while  in  the  great 
eruptions  these  are  so  driven  off  as  to  have  effected  little  combination 
while  in  the  crater,  minor  action  would  leave  sufficient  time  for  the  con- 
densation of  the  aqueous  vapour  into  water,  and  the  combination  of  the 
latter  with  volcanic  gases,  the  whole  acting  upon  the  rocks  through 
which  it  has  to  pass,  abstracting  matter  from  them  as  above  noticed. 

The  Solfatara,  near  Puzzuoli,  has  long  been  known  in  the  volcanic 

Tegion  of  Naples,  from  the  emission  of  aqueous  vapour  and  certain  gases, 

manifesting  a  kind  of  subdued  volcanic  action  unaccompanied  by  the 

gection  of  lava,  cinders,  or  ashes,  f   Dr.  Daubeny  found  the  gas  evolved 

to  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  a  minute  portion  of  muriatic  acid.{ 

Solfataras,  or  modifications  of  them,  are  notibed  as  existing  in  many 

Tolcanic  regions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     Professor  Bunsen  has 

shown  the  connexion  of  the  solfataras  of  Iceland  (the  Ndmar  of  the  Ice- 

Unders)  with  the  acid  springs  of  that  country.     He  remarks  that  they 

^owe  their  slight  acid  reaction  more  commonly  to  the  presence  of  a 

*  Wlule  noticing  the  dispersion  of  hot  springs,  and  their  issue  from  all  kinds  of  rock, 
liMboldt  (Kosmos)  mentions  that  the  hottest  permanent  springs  jet  known  ar«  those 
JMeiBUjd  \}j  himself,  '*  at  a  distance  from  any  Tolcano^the  '  Aquas  oaUentes  de  las 
Maeherasy'  in  South  America,  between  Porto  Cabello  and  New  Valencia;  and  the 
*Afia8  de  Gomanzillas,'  in  the  Mexican  territory,  near  Guanaxuato/'  The  first  of 
Aathas  a  temperature  of  97°  centigrade  (206*6°  Fahr.),  according  to  M.  Boussingault, 
Vka  Tisitad  this  spring  in  1828. 

f  An  aneient  laya  current,  of  a  trachytio  kind,  is  supposed  to  be  traceable  from  the 

MMDrtain  to  the  sea. 

t  **  Deteription  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  211.    After  pointing  out  the  probable  effects  of  the 

upon  the  trachyte  of  the  mountain,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  uniting  with 

of  the  seyeral  earths  and  alkalies,  and  its  consequent  decomposition.  Dr. 

Accounts  for  the  absence  of  muriatic  compounds  with  these  bases,  by  noticing 

"  if  they  existed  they  would  be  immediately  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid 

ited;  and  that  muriatic  acid  itself  is  incapable  per  te  of  decomposing  trachyte^ 

Botpt  it  bo  eoncentrated,  and  the  rock  pounded,  as  shown  from  the  fkct  of  its  continu- 

dnring  bo  many  ages  in  the  domite  of  AuTcrgne  in  a  free  eondition." 
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small  quantity  of  ammonia-aluin,  or  soda,  and  potash-alum,  than  to  their 
inconsiderable  traces  of  free  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids."* 

While  such  springs  in  Iceland  thus  illustrate  the  condensation  of  some 
of  the  aqueous  vapours,  mixed  with  gases  discharged  in  that  Yolcanic 
region,  the  Geysers  also  well  illustrate  that  of  the  aqueous  yapours  under 
other  conditions.  Allusion  has  been  previously  made  (p.  46)  to  those 
long-celebrated  discharges  of  steam  and  water,  the  Geysers,  and  to 
siliceous  deposits  from  them.  According  to  Professor  Bunsen,  the 
thermal  group  to  which  the  Geysers  belong,  occurs  southward  from  the 
highest  point  of  Hecla,  and  about  20  geographical  miles  from  it.  Their 
main  direction  is  about  N.  17^  E.,  ^^  almost  parallel  with  the  chain  of 
Hecla,  and  with  the  general  direction  of  the  fissures."  The  rock  be- 
neath the  incrustations  of  the  springs  is  palagonite-tuff,  a  vein  of  clink- 
stone running  lengthwise  from  the  western  margin  of  the  springs.  The 
following  are  analyses,  by  Dr.  Sandberger  and  M.  Damour,  of  the  water 
of  the  Great  Geyser  :t 

*  CaTendish  Society  Works ;  Chemioal  Memoirs  and  Reports,  1848,  p.  827. 

f  The  cause  assigned  by  Professor  Bunsen  for  the  alternate  states  of  repose  and 
aotiyitj  of  this  great  natural  fountain,  is  yery  different  from  that  usuaUy  inferred.  Bj 
very  careftil  experiments  by  M.  Descloixeaux  and  himself,  it  was  ascertained,  1.  *<Thit 
the  temperature  of  the  column  of  the  Oeyser  decreases  from  below  upwards,  as  hid 
already  been  shown  by  Lottin  and  Robert.  2.  That,  setUng  aside  smaU  distiirbaiieeii 
the  temperature  goes  on  increasing  regularly  at  all  points  of  the  column  from  the  tine 
of  the  last  eruption.  8.  That  the  temperature  in  the  unmoved  column  of  water  did  not, 
at  any  period  of  time  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  the  great  eruption,  reach  the  boiling* 
point  that  corresponds  to  the  atmospheric  and  aqueous  pressure  at  the  point  of  obeer-  j 
Tation ;  and  4,  That  it  is  at  mid-height  in  the  funnel  of  the  Geyser,  where  the  tempera-  ] 
tnre  approaches  nearest  to  the  boiling-point,  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  ' 
oolnmn  of  water,  and  that  it  approaches  nearest  to  this  point  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  period  of  a  great  eruption."  Diagrams  are  giyen  in  illustration, 
and  indeed  are  almost  necessary  to  the  Tiew  taken.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  stated,  thit 
there  is  a  constant  addition  of  heated  water  below  in  the  tube  or  funnel,  and  an  eyapo- 
ration  of  the  water  aboye,  and  that  the  whole  is  in  such  a  condition  that  eyery  cvam 
that  tends  to  raise  this  column  of  water  only  a  few  metres  would  bring  a  large  portion 
of  it  into  a  state  of  ebullition.  Vapour  is  generated,  and  it  is  calculated  that  an  excefl 
of  1°  (centigrade)  oyer  the  corresponding  boiling-point  of  the  water,  "  is  immediatdj 
expended  in  the  formation  of  yapour,  generating  in  the  present  case  a  stratum  of  yapoar 
nearly  equally  high  with  the  stratum  of  water  1  metre  in  height.  By  this  diminutum 
in  the  superincumbent  water  a  new  and  deeper  portion  of  the  column  of  water  is  raised 
aboye  the  boiling-point;  a  new  formation  of  yapour  then  takes  plaoe,  whieh  sgsia 
occasions  a  shortening  in  the  pressing  liquid  strata,  and  so  on,  until  the  boiling  kss 
descended  from  the  middle  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  of  the  (Peyser,  pxofided 
always  that  no  other  circumstances  haye  more  speedily  put  an  end  to  this  process.'* 

**  It  appears  from  these  considerations,  that  the  colunm  of  water  in  the  fVumel  of  the 
Geyser  extending  to  a  certain  distance  below  the  middle,  is  suddenly  brought  into  s 
state  of  ebullition,  and  farther,  as  may  be  shown  by  an  easy  method  of  computation, 
that  the  mechanical  force  deyeloped  by  this  suddenly-established  process  of  yaporixi- 
tion  is  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  the  huge  mass  of  the  waters  of  the  Geysers  to  that 
astounding  eleyation  which  imparts  so  grand  and  imposing  a  character  to  these  beantifiil 
phenomena  of  eruption.  The  amount  of  this  force  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  cslca- 
lating  from  the  temperature  of  the  preceding  experiments  (those  aboye  alluded  to),  the 
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Silica 

.     0-6097     . 

0-6190 

Carbonate  of  soda    . 

.     01989    . 

0-2667 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

.     00088     . 

>             •  • 

Sulphate  of  soda 

.     01070    . 

0*1842 

Sulphate  of  potash    . 

.     00476    . 

0-0180 

Stilphate  of  magnesia 

.     00042     . 

0-0091 

Chloride  of  sodinm    . 

.     0-2621     . 

0-2879 

Salphide  of  sodium  . 

.     0-0088    . 

0-0088 

Carbonic  acid  .        .        .        . 

.    00667    . 

00468 

Water 

•        •  •       • 

998-7696 

Not  only  do  the  vapours  and  gases  escaping  from  voloanio  vents  de- 
compose, under  variable  conditions,  the  rocks  through  which  they  rise 
or  against  which  they  may  be  driven  in  the  atmosphere,  and  often  the 
latter  extends  to  some  distance  from  the  place  of  escape  (well  shown  in 
the  case  of  winds  prevailing  in  particular  directions),  but  deposits  of 
different  kinds  are  effected,  thrown  down  from  the  waters  containing 
them.  Professor  Bunsen  has  carefully  investigated  the  well-known 
siliceous  deposits  from  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  previously  noticed  (p.  46, 

known  latent  and  specific  heat  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  height  of  the  column  of 
T^or,  which  would  be  developed  by  the  ascent,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Geyser,  of  a  section  of 
the  column  of  water.  If  we  designate  the  height  of  such  a  column  of  water  in  the  funnel 
tf  the  Geyser  by  A ;  its  mean  temperature  expressed  in  centesimal  degrees  by  t;  the  latent 
keat  of  the  aqueous  vapour  by  w ;  the  density  of  the  latter  compared  with  that  of  the  water 
kj  f ;  and  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  the  vapour  hyd;  we  shall  find  that  the  ex- 
eeas  of  heat  of  the  water  above  the  boiling-point  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is 
( — 100.  But  the  height  A,  of  the  section  of  the  column  of  water,  which  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Geyser,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  would  be  converted  into 
vapour  by  the  quantity  of  heat,  t  —  100,  would  be  to  the  whole  height  of  the  water 

h  (t  —  100) 
column  A,  as  (/  —  100) :  tr.     A  column  of  water  of  the  height         ^         would  there- 
fore be  evaporated  at  the  mean  temperature  /,  if  the  water  were  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere.     Uence  it  directly  follows,  that  the  height  H,  of  the  column  of  vapour 
sought  at  100^  (centigrade)  and  0-76  metre  (29-921  English  inches)  wiU  be 

H_^(^— ^QO)  (^  -t-ioorf) 

Iff  8 

On  applying  this  formula  to  the  value  of  the  numbers  found  by  observation,  we  obtain 
&e  remarkable  result  that,  in  the  period  of  time  immediately  preceding  an  eruption,  a 
Mhmin  of  water  of  only  12  metres  (89  feet  4*442  in.  English)  in  length,  which  projects 
I  Metres  (16  feet  4-851  inches  English)  to  17  metres  (66  feet  9-294  inches  English) 
ibove  the  base  of  the  tube,  generates  for  the  diagonal  section  of  the  Geyser,  a  column 
9t  vapour  688-8  metres  (2098  feet  2*246  inches  English)  in  height  (assumed  to  be  at 
100^  eentigrade,  and  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere),  this  column  being  developed 
eoDtiBaously  from  the  upheaved  mass  of  water,  as  the  lower  strata  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Geyser.  The  whole  column  of  the  Geyser,  reckoned  ftrom  the  point  where  the  tem- 
ptratore  amounts  to  lOO^'  centigrade  down  to  the  base,  is  capable,  according  to  a  oalcu- 
latkm  of  this  kind,  of  generating  a  similar  column  of  vapour,  1041  metres  (8415  English 
iwt)  in  height" — Bunsen,  On  the  intimate  cozmezion  existing  between  the  Pseudo- 
Yelcanio  Phenomena  of  Iceland ;  Works  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  Chemical  Reports 
and  Memoirs,  pp.  846-849. 
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note).  Referring  to  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Ghreat  (jeyser, 
above  mentioned,  and  remarking  that  the  silica  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate,  he  observes  ihit 
^^  no  trace  of  silica  is  precipitated  on  the  cooling  of  the  water,  and  il  iB 
only  after  the  evaporation  of  the  latter  that  silica  is  deposited  in  Ike 
form  of  a  thin  film  on  the  moistened  sides  of  the  vessel  where  erapon- 
tion  to  dryness  takes  place,  whilst  the  fluid  itself  is  not  rendered  turbid 
by  hydrated  silica  until  the  process  of  concentration  is  far  advanced." 
Professor  Bunsen  then  points  out,  that  in  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  incrustations  increase  in  proportion  as  the  surface  of  evapo- 
ration expands  with  the  spread  of  the  water.* 

The  same  land  presents  us  with  other  deposits  from  waters  and  gaseou 
emanations,  of  importance  geologically,  as  showing  some  of  the  model 
in  which  mineral  matter  may  be  accumulated  or  disseminated.  Here 
again  the  researches  of  Professor  Bunsen  supply  us  with  valuable  info^ 
mation.  He  points  out  that  the  acid  silica  springs,  besides  inconside- 
rable traces  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  small  quantities  of 
ammonia-alum,  or  potash  and  soda-alum,  contain  ^^  sulphates  and  chlo- 
rides of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  iron,  also  siliea 
and  sulphurous  acid,  or  in  the  place  of  the  latter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.''  They  are  especially  characterized  by  deposits  of  gypsum  and  | 
sulphur.  Professor  Bunsen  found  the  composition  of  the  water,  in 
10,000  parts,  taken  from  the  Reykjahlider  solfatara,  in  August,  1846, 
to  be : — 

Sulphate  of  lime, 1-2712 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 1*0662 

Sulphide  of  oxide  of  ammonium,         .        .        .  0*7888 

Sulphate  of  alumina, 0*8261 

Sulphate  of  soda, 0*2674 

Sulphate  of  potash, 0*1868 

SiUca, 0*4171 

Alumina,! 0*0587 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 0-0820 

Water, 9996-6467 


*  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs ;  WorkisT  of  the  Cayendish  Society,  1S48,  p.  84i 
Professor  Bunsen  remarks,  that  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Geysers  result  firom  oertida 
conditions.    <<  As,"  he  observes,  **  the  basin  of  the  spring  has  no  part  in  this  incroiti- 
tion,  it  becomes  conyerted  into  a  deep  tube  as  it  is  gradually  inclosed  by  a  hiUoek  of 
silioeons  tuff,  combining,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height,  all  the  requirement! 
necessary  to  oonyert  it  into  a  Geyser.  If  such  a  tube  be  narrow,  and  be  filled  witJi  toleraUe 
rapidly  by  a  column  of  water  strongly  heated  from  below  by  the  Toloanio  soil,  a  con- 
tinuous Geyser  must  necessarily  be  produced,  as  we  find  them  in  so  many  parts  of  Ice- 
land.    For  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  a  spring,  which  originally  <tid  not  poencti 
a  higher  temperature  at  its  mouth  than  that  which  would  correspond  to  th^  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  may  easily,  when  it  has  been  surmounted  by  a  tube,  formed  by  graduti 
incrustation,  attain  at  its  base  a  temperature  of  upwards  of  100®  centigrade  (212®  Fah- 
renheit), owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  resting  in  the  tube.'' 

t  It  is  remarked  respecting  the  alumina,  **  the  small  quantity  of  which  brings  it 
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The  clay  and  gypsiferous  accumulations  resulting  from  these  waters, 
or  rather  from  the  general  action  of  their  constituent  parts  upon  the 
rocks  traversed  by  them,  and  upon  each  other,  possess  much  interest. 
The  palagonite-tuff  is  decomposed,  and  clay,  often  variegated  in  colour, 
18  deposited,  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  also  formed.  The  gypsum  occurs 
as  isolated  crystals,  and  ^^  in  connected  strata  and  floor-like  depositions, 
which  not  unfrequently  project  as  small  rocks,  where  the  loose  soil  has 
been  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  water.  These  depositions  are 
sometimes  sparry,  corresponding  in  their  exterior  very  perfectly  with 
the  strata  of  gypsum  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  marl  and  clay  for- 
mations of  the  trias."*  In  the  clay  deposits  from  the  Icelandic  fume- 
roles  iron  pyrites  is  found  in  small  crystals,  mentioned  by  Professor 
Bnnsen,  as  ^^  often  very  beautifully  developed."  The  sulphur  accumu- 
lations of  Iceland,  the  Professor  attributes  to  the  same  cause,  as  Dr. 
Danbeny  does  generally  (p.  324),  namely,  the  reciprocal  reaction  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  their  com- 
pounds, so  frequently  observed  in  connexion  with  volcanic  action, 
opinions  seem  somewhat  divided ;  while  some  consider  that  the  nitrogen 
is  actually  evolved  from  the  craters  and  other  volcanic  vents,  part, 
perhaps,  of  the  air  disseminated  in  water  finding  its  way  to  volcanic 
todf  others  infer  that  ammoniacal  products,  found  in  connexion  with 
volcanoes,  have  had  a  difierent  origin.  Dr.  Daubeny,  treating  of  vol- 
canic action,  remarks : — ^^  Nor  is  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  to  vol- 
canoes more  questionable  than  that  of  water ;  so  that  the  appearance  of 
hydrogen  united  with  sulphur,  and  of  nitrogen,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  hydrogen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  seems  a  direct  proof  that 
oxygen  has  been  abstracted  by  some  process  or  other  from  both."t    On 

within  the  limits  of  the  errors  incidental  to  the  experiment/'  that  it  may  haye  been 
dissoWed  in  excess  bj  the  alum  of  the  water. — Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs,  1848, 
p.  882. 

*  Bnnsen,  Works  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs,  1848, 
p.  886.     "Their  deposition,"  the  Professor  adds,  "is  owing  to  the  fact  that  has  not 
Idtherto  been  sufficiently  regarded  in  the  explanation  of  geological  phenomena,  yix. : — 
that  substances  crystalUxing  from  solutions  are  more  readily  deposited  on  a  surface 
identieal  with  their  own  (although  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  limits  of  their 
lolnbility),  than  on  substances  different  from  themselyes.    These  depositions  of  gypsum 
Increase,  tiierefore,  in  these  formations  in  the  same  manner  as  we  obserre  smaU  crys- 
tals to  enlarge  in  a  solution,  without  any  deposit  being  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
Ttssd;  mnch  salt  being  removed  from  the  solution  (not  by  a  change  of  tempera- 
tare,  but  owing  to  the  cohesiye  force  emanating  from  Uie  crystal),  so  Uiat  no  farther 
deposit  ean  be  made  on  the  particles  of  bodies  of  a  different  nature.    The  process  of 
dTstallixation  here  comes  within  the  domain  of  mechanical  forces,  since  it  causes,  by 
Uie  ezpansiye  growths  of  the  layers  of  gypsum,  the  upheayal  of  the  moistened  clay 
dflpont,  or  compresses  it  towards  the  exterior,  as  the  first-named  masses  increase  in 
quantity." 

f  Paubeny,  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Adyanoement  of  Science, 
ToL  T.  for  1887,  and  Description  of  Volcanoes,  2d  edition,  1848,  p.  655. 
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the  otiier  hand,  Professor  Bunsen  seems  disposed  to  consider  the  subli- 
mations of  muriate  of  ammonia  as  due  to  the  overflow  of  vegetation  by 
lava  currents,  at  the  same  time  referring  to  nitrogen  and  its  oompoondB, 
and  to  their  being  scarcely  ever  absent  from  volcanic  exhalations,  adding 
that  'Hhey  undoubtedly  belong  originally  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  (R^ 
ganic  nature,  their  occurrence  being  due  to  the  water  which  holds  tiiem 
in  solution  and  conveys  them  from  the  air  to  these  subterranean  depths."* 
If  we  assume  that  water  from  the  atmosphere  or  sea,  more  or  less  con- 
taining air  (p.  161),  does  find  a  passage  into  volcanoes  or  their  foci,  it 
may  not  be  improbable  that  both  causes  can  contribute  to  the  effects  < 
recorded.  I 

The  observer  will  have  seen  that  volcanic  products  are,  as  a  nuM, 
easily  melted,  notwithstanding  that  during  times  where  the  particles  <^ 
matter  could  freely  adjust  themselves  in  a  definite  manner,  certain 
mineral  bodies  were  formed  of  a  less  fusible  character,  and  that  from 
the  decomposition  of  ejected  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes,  certain  other  sab- 
stances  are  produced,  such  as  siliceous  and  purer  argillaceous  deposits 
of  a  more  refractory  kind.  Looking,  however,  at  the  mass  of  matter, 
it  continues  readily  fusible,  whether  partaking  of  the  trachytic  or  dole- 
ritic  character,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both.  It  will  readily  strike  him  that 
sheets  of  trachytic  or  doleritic  tuff  could  be  easily  acted  on  by  heat,  so 
that  even  altered  as  they  may  have  been  previously,  a  considerable 
area,  if  a  sufficiently  elevated  temperature  could  be  applied  to  it,  would 
begin  to  yield,  rising  upwards  if  any  elevatory  force  were  acting  from 
beneath,  and  that,  finally,  a  fracture  would  be  effected,  so  far  as  any 

*  Pseudo-Volcanio  Phenomena  of  Iceland,  p.  830.     **  In  July,  1846,"  obaenres  Pro- 
fessor Bunsen,  **  only  a  few  months  subseqacnt  to  the  eruption  of  the  Toloano  (Hecla)* 
when  I  was  sojourning  in  that  district,  the  lower  portion  of  the  laya  stream  appeared 
studded  oyer  with  smoking  fumerolcs,  in  which  so  large  a  quantity  of  beaatifUlj  crys- 
tallized muriate  of  ammonia  was  undergoing  a  process  of  sublimation,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  torrents  of  rain,  hundreds  of  pounds  of  this  yaloable  salt  might 
have  been  collected.     On  surrcying  the  stream  from  the  summit  of  Heda,  it  was  easy 
to  perceiye  that  the  formation  of  muriate  of  ammonia  was  limited  to  the  lone  in  whidi 
meadow  lands  were  oyerflowed  by  the  lava.     Ilighcr  up,  where  eyen  the  last  traces  of 
a  stunted  cryptogamio  vegetation  disappear,  the  formation  of  this  salt  likewise  ceased. 
The  large  fumeroles  of  the  back  of  the  crater,  and  even  of  the  four  new  crateni  yielded 
only  sulphur,  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  trace  of 
ammoniacal  products.     When  we  consider  that,  according  to  Boussingault,  an  acre  of 
meadow  land  contains  as  much  as  82  pounds  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  about  122 
pounds  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  wo  shall  hardly  be  disposed  to  ascribe  these  nitroge- 
nous products  of  sublimation  in  the  lava  currents  to  any  other  circumstance  than  the 
vegetation  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  fire.    The  frequent  occurrence 
in  Southern  Italy  of  tuff  decomposed  by  acid  vapours  containing  muriate  of  ammonia, 
likewise  confirms  the  hypothesis  regarding  the  atmospheric  origin  of  this  salt    For  the 
same  body  of  air  which  can  annually  convey  to  a  piece  of  meadow  land  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  corresponding  to  these  large  nitrogenous  contents,  must  at  least  be  capable  of 
depositing  an  equal  quantity  of  alkali  on  tuff-beds  saturated  by  acid  water ;  which  may 
be  actually  observed  in  some  rare  instances  both  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily." 
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afficient  coherence  of  parts  remained,  where  the  resistance  became  un- 
ijaal  to  tho  force  employed. 

That  volcanic  action  does  work  through  points,  however  these  may 
e  complicated,  ag  from  time  to  time  changed,  volcanic  craters  show, 
ad  that  it  has  at  least  sometimes  continued  to  find  vent  through  the 
irae  points,  or  thereabouts,  for  long  periods,  is  not  only  attested  by 
[ilcanoes  which  have  been  observed  during  the  historic  period,  but  also 
y  those  to  the  products  of  which,  intermingled  with  other  accumula- 
ons,  geological  dates  may  be  assigned. 

That  the  temperature  of  volcanoes  may  even  change  externalJy,  so 
lat  snows  reposing  upon  them  at  one  time  are  suddenly  melted  from 
lem  at  another,  wo  have  evidence  both  in  high  northern  latitudes  (Ice- 
md)  and  in  warm  regions  (Cotopaxi).  Volcanic  products  being,  like 
Kks  generally,  bad  conductors  of  heat,  these  changes  are  sufficient  to 
bow  the  variable  amount  of  temperatui'C  to  which  portions,  at  least,  of 
olcanic  mountains  may  be  exposed  from  changes  in  the  conditions  to 
ihioh  it  may  be  due.  That  the  layers  and  variably-shaped  masses  of 
nbatances  composing  volcanoes,  no  matter  how  accumulated,  have  been 
iiposed  to  tension  and  subsequent  fracture,  is  proved  by  the  rents  in 
hem  which  have  been  filled  by  molten  matter.     In  tho  view  beneath. 


Sg.  126),  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  Etna,*  exhibiting  the  now  hard  lava 
rotruding,  from  that  weathering  which  the  whole  has  experienced  from 


Taken  frc»m  Dr.  Abicb's  ■■  Viowa  of  Vosuvins  and  Eln»." 
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atmospheric  inflnences,  we  aee  that  the  original  volume  of  the  preTionsly 
deposited  volcanic  products  has  been  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
molten  matter  so  introduced.     The  following  section  (lig.  127),  showing 
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tbfi  satne  thing,  is  not  unfrequent  amid  volcanic  craters 
In  it,  e/ represent  a  thickness  of  volcanic  tuff  or  lava  layers,  traversed 
by  dykes  (as  they  are  termed),  a  b  c  d,of  lava  which  baa  entered  fissures 
made  by  the  rupture  of  the  beds  ef,  the  force"acting  from  beneath,  w 
that  while,  for  the  length  seen,  some  fissures  have  their  walls  equidistant 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  section,  at  a  and  c  they  diminieh  np- 
warda.  Id  all  these  cases,  the  layers  or  beds  are  not  disturbed  further 
than  by  fracture,  those  on  cither  side  of  the  dykes  preserving  their  coih 
tinuous  lines  of  original  accumulation.  This  need  not  always  be  the 
Oftae,  as  will  be  readily  inferred,  since  after  a  fracture  is  made,  shonU 
the  liquid  or  viscous  lava  rise  with  much  force  from  considerable  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  molten  rock  with  which  it  may  be  connected,  with 
a  comparative  cooling  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  lava  as  it  rose,  increasing 
the  Bolidification  of  the  particles,  the  upper  layers  of  tuff  or  lava  brokea 
through  may  be  heaved  upwards  by  the  friction  of  the^uprising  lava, 
this  even  overflowing,  as  appears  to  be  frequently  the  case.  Of  thii 
kind  the  section  beneath  (fig.  128),  taken  from  a  view  by  Dr.  Abich, 
of  a  dyke  exposed  by  the  fall  of  part  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  is  pro- 
bably an  instance. 


H  The  observer  has  nett  to  consider  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 

H         these  fissures.     Perhaps  \olcanic  i^ilands,  such  as  those  in  tho  Atlantic 
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and  Pacific,  arc  as  favourable  situations  for  studyiDg  volcanic  fissureB 
if  ire  to  be  found,  not,  however,  that  great  facilitiea  Jo  not  present 
ihetnselFea  elsewhere,*  The  rent  or  series  of  rents  which  traversed  the 
side  of  Mauna  Loa,  during  the  ejection  of  lava  in  1843,  is  not  only  re- 
laarkable  for  ita  length,  25  miles,  but  also  for  the  comparatively  tranc|uil 
manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  the  inhabitants  not  being  aware  of  its 
f'lnnation  by  any  earthquake  motion,  but  from  finding  a  torrent  of 
liijuid  lava  poured  out.f  A  fissure  so  produced  would  seem  to  point  to 
much  Hoftcning  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  so  that  when  fractures  were  pro- 
Juced,  thongh  25  miles  in  length,  comparatively  little  resistance,  from 
cohesion,  remained  in  the  rocks.  From  an  examination  of  Maui  (Ha- 
Raiian  Group),  Mr.  Dana  infers  that  at  its  last  eruption,  a  huge  segment 
iif  that  volcano  must  have  been  broken  off,  by  which  two  great  valleys 
were  formed  (one  two  miles  wide),  through  which  great  opening  the 
lavas  were  poured  out.  J  Here  would  appear  to  have  been  far  greater 
resistance  and  a  more  sudden  overpowering  of  it  by  the  force  exerted. 
Acconling  to  the  accounts  given,  Jorullo  was  the  result  of  an  uprise  of 
ground,  finally  traversed  by  a  fissure  (p.  344).  With  respect  to  fissures 
traversing  active  volcanoes  from  which  lava  has  issued,  there  is  abun- 
Jnnt  evidence.  The  great  outflow  of  lava  from  Skaptar-jokull,  in  1Y83 
(p.  341),  was  from  fissures  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Great  fiasurea 
Uve  been  made  in  Etna,  and  the  numerous  subordinate  craters  seem 
l^Ue  else  than  points  in  those  formed  at  various  times  through  wbicli 
Tolcanic  matter  has  been  ejected.^  Respecting  the  fissures  on  Etna, 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks,  that  they  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
nearly  vertical  planes,  often  so  cutting  the  crater,  as  it  were,  to  star  it, 
the  lower  part  of  the  fissures  usually  filled  with  lava,  the  higher  with 
■oori^,  and  with  pieces  of  tuff  and  lava  fallen  from  the  upper  part. 

*  Respecting  tbe  Hawaiian  Oroap,  Mr.  Dana  (Geology  of  the  TJnitsd  States  Ex- 
ploring Eipeiiitioa,  p.  282)  infers: — 1.  That  Ihcre  were  as  many  separate  ronta  or  fls- 
tam  in  tbe  origio  of  the  Hawaiian  Islanda  aa  there  are  islanils.  2.  That  eaah  rent 
ni  widest  in  the  aontheast  portion.  3.  That  the  southcastprnmost  rent  was  the 
lariat,  tbe  firea  continuing  there  longest  to  bum.  4.  That  the  correct  order  of  ei- 
tinetion  of  the  great  rolcaooes  is  oearl;  as  follows  (leaving  out  Molok&i  and  Lanai, 
■hieh  were  not  liBitcd  b;  &Ir.  Dana) — u,  Kauai ;  h,  Wealem  Uahu;  c,  Western  Maui, 
Mount  Eoka;  d,  Eaatem  Oahu;  r,  Northwestern  Hawaii,  Mauna  Kea;  /,  Southeast 
Hiui,  Mount  Ha1e-a-ka1ai  and^,  Southeast  Hawaii,  Mauna  Loa.  "This  order,"  he 
Aaerres,  ■■  is  ahown  b;  the  extent  of  tbe  degradation  on  the  surface.  Each  succesaiie 
Jtu,  dace  the  flnishing  of  the  mountain,  has  carried  on  this  work  of  degradation,  and 
Iht  amount  of  it  is,  therefora,  a  mark  of  time,  and  affords  eridence  of  the  most  decisive 
tharacter."  (p.  283.) 

+  Dana,  "Oeologj  of  the  United  States  Eiploriog  Eipedition,"  p.  217. 

:  Ibid.,  p.  2511. 

i  II  ia  atated  that  there  are  52  of  those  subordinate  voloanie  hills  on  the  west  and 
north  of  the  summit  of  Etna,  and  27  on  the  cast  side,  "  some  coTcrod  with  TegetaUoo, 
others  bare  and  arid,  their  relatiTo  ondquit;  being  probably  denoted  b;  the  prog^esa 
vegetation  haa  made  upon  their  surface." — Danbetiy,  Tolcanoea,  2d  edition,  p.  272. 
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He  mentions  that  the  fissure  formed  in  1832,  was  so  far  a  shift,  or  bnQJA^ 
that  one  of  the  sides  of  the  dislocation  rose  about  a  yard  higher  thai 
the  other.^  The  great  fissure,  which  in  1669  traversed  the  slope  of 
the  great  gibbosity  of  Etna  and  the  Piano  del  Largo,  is  described  H. 
having  ranged  from  near  Nicolosi  to  beyond  the  Torre  del  Filosoff^  nai, 
to  have  been  about  two  yards  wide  at  the  surface,  a  vivid  light  beii^ 
emitted  from  the  incandescent  lava  rising  in  it.t  An  observer  should 
carefully  ascertain  the  directions  of  such  rents  or  fissures,  whetiur 
large  or  small,  and  always  with  reference  to  the  complication  whick 
may  arise  from  variable  resistances,  even  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
same  fissures,  to  the  force  employed,  seeing  especially  if  the  greater 
fractures  have  continued  to  preserve  any  definite  directions  at  different 
intervals  of  time. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  ha^  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  firao> 
turcs  so  often  starring  Etna,  and  into  which  the  molten  lava  is  intnK 
duced,  there  hardening  and  remaining,  must  produce  a  tumefaction  or 
elevation  of  the  whole,  each  eruption  of  the  mountain,  so  characterized| 
having  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  mass  of  the  volcano4  The  same 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  all  volcanoes  rent  and  fissured  in  a  similir 
manner,  and  the  abundance  of  the  resulting  dykes  of  lava  is  often  s 
prevailing  feature  in  many.  They  are  sometimes  interlaced  so  as  to 
show  differences  in  date,  those  of  one  time  cutting  those  of  anotheri 
exhibiting  proofs  of  repeated  fractures  through  the  same  general  matt 
of  volcanic  matter. 

In  examining  some  volcanic  regions,  the  observer  will  have  to  con- 
sider, as  above  noticed  (p.  822),  the  probable  differences  which  would 
arise  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  accumulations  from  i 
part  or  the  whole  of  them  having  been  produced  beneath  water.  At 
considerable  depths  in  the  ocean,  beyond  those  at  which  an  equal  tem- 
perature of  39-5°  (p.  119)  would  appear  to  prevail,  not  only  the  pressure 
but  also  the  constancy  of  that  temperature  and  the  mass  of  water  pos- 
sessing it  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Assuming  a  communication  made, 
whether  by  an  elevation  of  the  sea-bottom  and  the  bursting  of  a  tume- 
faction formed  by  forces  acting  from  beneath,  or  by  one  of  those 
adjustments  of  the  earth's  surface  by  which  more  or  less  considerable 
fractures  are  produced,  he  will  have  to  recollect  that  a  great  volume  of 
water,  with  a  low  temperature,  would  be  at  once  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  that  not  only  are  the  usual  volcanic  gases  absorbed  by  water, 
but  that  the  very  pressure  itself  might  tend  to  drive  them  into  the 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Structure  et  sur  I'Origine  du  Mont  Etna,  pap  M.  L.  Elie  de 
Beaumont;  "M<Smoires  pour  serTir  a  une  Description  Gdologique  de  la  France,"  18S8, 
t.  iv.  p.  111. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

t  "Mdmoires  pour  servir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,"  t.  It.  p.  118. 
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Squid  state.*  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  probable 
Acts  produced  under  such  conditions,  further  than  to  notice  that, 
iq^KNdng  the  communication  made,  and  the  elevatory  force  sufficient 
iHhSli  a  body  of  molten  lava,  so  that  it  could  pass  out  of  the  volcanic 
odiee  or  crack,  the  observer  has  to  consider  the  effects  which  would 
ioOow.  However  any  intense  heat  might  permit  the  existence  of  the 
Vipours  and  gases  observed  at  subaerial  volcanoes,  before  the  rupture 
nu  effected,  as  soon  as  the  water  came  into  contact  with  them,  a  ready 
fqrply  of  that  at  89*5°  pouring  in,  the  more  heated  water  ascending,  as 
w  heated,  they  would  disappear  as  they  rose.  If  disseminated  amid 
Ik  lava  thrown  out,  the  great  pressure  upon  the  latter  would  produce 
ili  effects  upon  them,  while  the  low  temperature  would  soon  act  on  the 
eitemal  liquidity  of  the  lava  itself. 

From  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  minor  depths  and  surface  of  the 
Utor,  great  modifications  would  be  expected,  solid  lava  (supposing  the 
straggle  between  the  forces  brought  into  action  to  be  such,  as  on 
llie  whole,  to  permit  a  gain  on  the  side  of  the  volcanic  products),  pro- 
liUy  prevailing  beneath,  while  there  was  an  admixture  of  more  scori- 
Meous  matter  above,  as  the  accumulations  rose  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  whole  mass  would  be  liable  at  all  times  to  be  cracked  and  fissured, 
molten  lava  rising  into  the  rents  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  time 
isffm  it,  and  the  tumefaction  mentioned  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  pro- 
gressing. 

The  extent  to  which  sheets  of  matter  could  be  spread  in  various 
directions  and  at  different  times  around  submarine  volcanic  vents,  would 
Becessarily  depend  upon  circumstances ;  among  them,  the  absence  of 
piles  of  cinders  and  ashes  into  cones,  such  as  are  formed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  vapours  and  gases  through  lava  into  the  atmosphere,  being 
important,  so  that  when  fissures  were  produced  molten  matter  flowed 
more  freely  out,  in  the  manner,  so  far  as  liquidity  and  the  absence  of 
dnders  and  ashes  are  regarded,  of  the  streams  which  poured  out  on  the 
flanks  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  1843. 

It  has  been  seen  that  volcanic  vents  may  remain  for  a  long  time 
dormant  or  closed,  and  then  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes  be  driven  out  of 
tiiem.  The  probable  differences  which  would  arise  in  such  cases  with 
Tolcanic  acctunulations  beneath  the  sea  and  those  above  its  level,  re- 
qvire  attention.  It  may  be  inferred  that,  beneath  given  depths  of 
water,  though  a  tendency  to  greater  thickness  should  prevail,  where  the 
rents  have  been  more  frequent,  and  the  lavas  have  more  frequently 
been  thrown  out,  there  may  be  such  a  mechanical  resistance  to  the  new 

*  Dr.  Faraday  has  shown  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1828),  that  sulpharons  acid 
{••  becomes  liquid  under  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  at  a  temperatui^e  of  45^ 
Pakr. ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  under  that  of  17  atmospheres  at  50°;  carbonic  acid 
mder  86  atmospheres  at  82° ;  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  under  40  atmospheres  at  50°. 
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application  of  an  elevatory  force,  that  an  increase  of  heat  may  soffcn 
and  even  melt  some  of  the  prior-formed  accumulations,  for  tiie  mort 
part  readily  fusible.  Thus  a  dome-shaped  mass  may  be  raaiedi  not 
finally  splitting,  in  given  localities,  at  its  surface,  until  even  above 
water ;  and  the  quiet  cracking  of  Mauna  Loa  for  the  length  of  26  milei^ 
would  appear  to  show  us  that  conditions  may  arise,  even  in  subaeriil 
volcanoes,  permitting  the  heating  and  softening  of  a  volcanic  crust  to 
within  comparatively  moderate  distances  from  that  crust. 

That  such  dome-lHce  elevations  of  volcanic  products  have  been  formecl, 
MM.  Von  Buch,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Dufir^noy,  and  others  consider  thej 
have  sufficient  proof.  Some  notice  has  been  above  given  (p.  818),  of 
the  equivocal  appearances  which  may  be  presented  by  the  ^^  craters  of 
elevation"  and  the  ^^  craters  of  eruption."  The  Oaldera,  in  the  Island 
of  Falma,  Canaries,  is  adduced  by  Von  Buch  as  a  good  example  of  the 
^'craters  of  elevation."  A  large  precipitous  cavity  or  crater  is  there 
surrounded  by  beds  of  basalt  and  conglomerate,  composed  of  basaltic 
fragments,  dipping  regularly  outwards,  and  is  broken  only  by  a  deep 
gorge  on  one  side,  through  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  this  central 
cavity.  White  trachyte,  and  a  compound  of  hornblende  and  white  fel- 
spar, are  also  noticed  among  these  rocks.  There  being  no  mixture  of 
scoriae  or  ashes,  and  the  beds  of  molten  rock  as  well  as  the  conglomerate 
presenting  a  uniform  stratification,  it  is  inferred  that  the  whole  was 
formed  under  difierent  circumstances,  such  as  beneath  water,  from  the 
ordinary  eruptive  accumulations  of  a  volcano,  and  had  been  upraised  in 
a  dome-like  manner,  until  finally  the  rupture  was  effected,  and  the  least 
resistance  being  in  one  direction,  the  lateral  gorge  was  produced,  the 
whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  pear-shaped  termination  of  the 
fissures  in  figs.  115  and  116. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  given  a  valuable  description  of  Etna,  illus- 
trating the  same  views.*  The  Val  del  Bove  shows  an  accumulation  of 
many  hundred  layers  of  fused  rock,  somewhat  resembling  the  modem 
lavas  of  this  mountain,  interstratified  with  others  composed  of  frag- 
mentary and  pulverulent  substances,  the  beds  varying  in  thickness  from 
half  a  yard  to  several  yards,  those  of  fused  rock  commonly  thinner  than 
the  fragmentary  deposits.  The  surfaces  of  the  former  are  rough,  and 
their  outer  part  is  penetrated  by  cells  to  the  depth  of  8  or  12  inches; 
whence  beds  only  20  inches  or  2  feet  thick  are  cellular  throughout 
The  thicker  beds  are  solid  in  the  middle,  and  resemble  certain  trachytes, 
labradorite  replacing  orthoclase.     The  fragmentary  beds  are  true  tuffs, 

*  *'M4moire8  pour  servir  a  one  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,*'  torn.  !▼• 
According  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the  order  of  the  Etna  formations  is  as  follows:— 
1.  Granitoid  rocks,  known  only  by  ejected  fragments.  2.  Calcareous  and  arenaceous 
rocks.  2.  Basal toid  rocks.  4.  Rolled  pebbles,  forming  a  line  of  hills  at  the  junction 
of  the  Plain  of  Catania  and  the  first  slopes  of  Etna.  6.  Ancient  layas,  forming  the 
escarpments  round  the  Val  del  BoTe ;  and  6,  Modem  eruptions,   (p.  68.) 
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strncture  aimilar  to  those  found  in  the  Cantal  and  Mont  Dore,  the 

ponent  fragments  composed  of  the  same  subataDccs  as  the  fused 

i,  sometimes  scoriaceous,  at  others  compact.     Tho  bods  of  the  Vitl 

BoTe  undulate  in  different  directions,  varying  from  horizontality  to 

ttaons  of  20°  and  30°,  without  their  structure  or  thickness  being 

1  in  a  constant  manner.     They  are  traversed  by  a  multitude  of 

^kos,  the  rock  of  which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  fused 

Though  these  take  various  directions,  it  is  considered  that  there 

idency  on  the  whole  to  one  ranging  E.N.E. 
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The  general  form  of  Etna  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  view 
[fig.  129)  taken  from  one  of  those  in  the  atlas  of  M.  von  Walterhausen."^ 
By  it  the  very  slight  rise  of  the  general  mass  to  the  central  crater  will 
M  observed,  as  also  the  great  break  in  front,  known  as  the  Val  del  Bove, 
irhere  the  more  ancient  volcanic  accumulations  are  considered  to  be  ez- 
Msed.  While  this  view  may  thus  be  useful  in  showing  the  general  out- 
ine  of  the  mountain,  so  far  as  views  embracing  considerable  areas 
nay  do  so,  the  annexed  section  from  west  to  east  (fig.  130),t  will  more 
Jorrectly  give  the  real  shape  of  Etna,  taken  through  the  Val  del  Bove, 
iherefore  somewhat  across  the  outline  represented  in  the  view,  and  ez- 
libit  the  steep  descent  through  the  cliffs  of  that  great  break  or  depres- 
don  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  quotes  M.  Mario  Gemellaro  as  pointing  out  that 
;he  central  mass  of  Etna  is  composed  of  two  cones  passing  into  each 
rther ;  one,  interior,  formed  of  ancient  volcanic  products,  the  other,  ex- 
terior, formed  of  modern  accumulations.  These  two  cones  are  upon  the 
lame  axis,  the  ancient  nearly  east  from  the  modern  cone,  whence  they 
lo  not  completely  embrace  each  other,  the  modern  not  altogether  cover- 
ing the  ancient,  and  the  products  of  the  latter  being  exposed  on  the 
MMtem  side  of  the  mountain,  especially  in  the  Val  del  Bove.J  This  con- 
liderable  and  sudden  gap  in  Etna,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  agrees  with  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  §  in  referring  to  a  great  subsidence  of  that  part  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  much  larger  volcanic  mass  of  the 
Papandayang  fell  in  at  Java  in  1772,  and  that  of  Carguairazo  subsided 
Ml  the  19th  of  July,  1698 ;  a  volcano  considered  previously  to  have 
rivalled  its  neighbour  Chimborazo  in  height.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  re- 
fers to  the  possibility  of  the  lava  which  lifted  the  ancient  mass  of  Etna 
baving  been  abstracted,  so  that  the  needful  previous  support  of  the  por- 
tion now  occupied  by  the  Val  del  Bove  being  removed,  depression  was 
the  result.  He  considers  Etna  to  have  been  an  irregular  crater  of  eleva- 
tion, the  uplifting  force  not  having  there  acted  in  the  same  simple  man- 
tier  as  at  the  Isle  of  Palma,  Teneriffe,  and  Monte  Somma  (Vesuvius). || 

*  Haps  and  Views  of  Etna. 

f  Taken  from  Dr.  Abich*s  **  Erlaatemde  Abbildnngen  Geologischer  Erscheinnngen 
bsdbaehet  am  Vesuy  and  Aetna,"  pi.  9,  Berlin,  1837.  In  this  section,  the  scale  for 
kdght  and  distance  is  the  same. 

I  "  M^moires  pour  seryir  a  une  Description  Gdologique  de  France,"  t.  iy.  p.  124. 

I  "Principles  of  Geology,"  4th  edition. 

I ''  M^moires  pour  senrir  a  nne  Description  Gdologique  de  France,"  t  iv.  p.  188.  M. 
feSe  de  Beanmont  farther  obsenres,  that  **  the  force  which  raised  the  gibbosity  of  Etna 
ippean  to  have  acted  not  on  a  single  and  central  point,  but  in  a  straight  line,  repre- 
tated  by  the  axis  of  the  ellipse,  of  which  the  southern,  northern,  and  eastern  flanks  of 
Ike  Yal  del  Boye  form  a  part ;  and  it  seems  to  haye  acted  unequally  on  the  different 
^■rta  of  this  straight  line,  so  that  its  western  extremity,  answering  to  the  actual  yolca- 
de  Ttnif  has  been  more  raised  than  the  rest.  An  eleyation  of  this  kind  could  not  be 
|»rodaced  without  the  upraised  masses  being  broken,  and  the  rents  ought  chiefly  to  coin- 
ade  with  the  line  of  elevation,  or  diTergc,  rndiuting,  from  its  extremities." 
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M.  Elie  de  Beanmont  infers  that  the  first-formed  deposits  were  nearlj 
horizontal,  Buccessive  fissures  presenting  channels  for  the  outpouring  o 
very  fluid  lava,  which  spread  round  in  various  directions,  in  the  maniM 
that  sheets  of  basalt  are  seen  to  have  done  in  many  countries,  and  efp» 
cially  in  Iceland,  cinders  being  also  ejected,  so  as  to  alternate  with  dM 
fluid  rock.  Upon  the  accumulations  thus  produced,  the  elevatory  fcra 
is  considered  to  have  acted  in  the  manner  described. 
.  In  like  manner,  the  part  of  Vesuvius  known  as  Monte  Somma  bai 
been  inferred  to^be  the  remains  of  a  crater  of  elevation,  which  has  bett 
broken  through,  so  that  it  became  in  a  great  measure  covered  by  tin 
eruptions  of  more  modern  times,  those  chiefly  which  followed  the  greil 
outbreak  of  79.  The  section*  (fig.  131)  will  serve  to  show  the  genofil 
outline  of  this  volcano,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  cone  (Monte  Somma) 
which  existed  prior  to  that  eruption.  After  describing  the  volcanic  toff 
of  the  environs  of  Naples,  showing  that  it  is  composed  almost  entire^ 
of  the  debris  of  trachyte,  the  greater  portion  of  the  fragments  contaiml 
in  it  pumice,  that  it  was  in  part,  at  least,  fossiliferous,t  and  inferriil 
that  it  was  arranged  in  beds  under  water,|  M.  Dufr^noy  observes  tkt 
the  tuff*  of  Monte  Somma  is  the  continuation  of  the  same  accumalatiom^ 
and  quotes  M.  Pilla  as  having  discovered  fossil  shells  in  it.§  He  poiib 
out  that  among  the  limestone  fragments  in  the  tufi*  of  Monte  Sommii 
some  are  covered  by  small  serpuke  of  the  same  species  as  those  whiek 
adhere  to  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  that  these  fossils  not  be- 
ing in  the  least  altered,  they  prove,  even  more  than  the  general  dispod- 
tion  of  the  tufi*,  that  it  has  been  formed  beneath  water,  and  subsequendj 
raised  to  its  present  height  on  the  Monte  Somma.  This  tuff,  with  its 
fragments  or  pebbles  of  limestone  (commonly  saccharoid),  and  of  micace- 
ous rocks,  M.  Dufrenoy  considers,  with  the  lava  associated  with  it  oi 
Monte  Somma,  to  have  been  upraised,  in  a  vaulted  manner,  by  volcanie 

*  From  Abich's  **  Erlantemde  Abbildungen  Geologischer  ErscheinimgenbeobAchtttaa 
VesuT  und  Aetna/'  pi.  9.  Berlin,  1837.  The  scale  for  this  section  is  the  same  fir 
height  and  distance,  but  it  differs  from  that  of  the  section  of  Etna  on  the  same  pftge* 

f  M.  Dufr^noj  (M^moires  pour  serrir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,  i 
iy.  p.  240)  adds  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  who  pointed  oat  (Geol.  Traasat* 
tions,  2d  series,  toI.  ii.  p.  351)  that  this  tuff  contained  the  remains  of  ottrea,  cardmmt 
buccinum,  and  patella^  of  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  of  Sir  Chariil 
Ljell  (Principles  of  Geology)  respecting  the  fossiliferous  tuff  of  Ischia,  that  09trta^  cat' 
dium,  and  pectm  have  been  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  the  hill  of  Posilippo,  an  ottru 
and  Bk  pecluncultu  at  St.  Elmo,  aboTe  Naples,  and  fossils  in  other  places. 

X  M.  Dufr^noj  mentions  (M^moires  pour  seryir,  &c.,  t.  iv.  p.  238),  that  thia  toff  ofUa 
presents  cayities  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  almost  always  taking  a  yertieal  direo-> 
tion.  They  are  numerous  in  the  tuff  of  Naples  itself,  and  in  the  escarpments  on  te 
highroad  to  Nesita.  Their  parallelism  leads  him  to  infer  that  they  haye  been  caused 
by  the  abundant  escape  of  gas  which  trayersed  the  beds  before  their  solidification.  IL 
Dufrenoy  (p.  241)  also  notices  concretions  in  the  tuff,  chiefly  in  the  argillaceous  beds. 

i  The  fossils  found  by  M.  Pilla  are  Turritella  ierebra,  Cardium  ciliare,  Corbula 
and  a  portion  of  an  Echinite. 
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rces  acting  from  beneath,  the  eruptions  finally  finding  vent  throagh 
lis  eleyated  mass,  and  forming  the  present  'Yesuvias.  l?he  rocks  com- 
otiiig  Monte  Somma  and  Yesavius  are  pointed  oat  as  different.  While 
le  layas  of  Monte  Sonuna  resemble  crystalline  rock,  sach  as  granite  and 
raehyte,  the  Yesuvian  products  are  scoriaceous.  The  former  are  com- 
osed  of  leucite,  augite,  labradorite,  and  so(me  rare  nodules  of  olivine ; 
liile  the  latter,  when  compact  and  crystalline,  are  formed  of  crystals  of 
10  order  of  felspar,  but  differing  from  ordinary  felspar,  albite,  and  la- 
rmdorite.  They  moreover  contain  crystals  of  green  augite,  some  nodules 
F  olivine,  and  some  rare  plates  of  mica.  As  with  the  lava  and  tufi*  beds 
F  the  Yal  del  Bove,  Etna,  the  lava  and  tufi*  of  Monte  Somma  are  tra- 
oraed  by  numerous  lava  dykes. 

Without  multiplying  examples  of  mixed  beds  of  conglomerate,  tuff, 
lid  lava,  so  occurring  as  to  render  it  probable  that  these  volcanic  accu- 
ndfttions  had  been  effected  beneath  water,  mention  may  be  made  of 
M  evidence  on  that  head  obtained  by  Mr.  Dana  among  the  islands  of 
M  Pacific,  as  the  descriptions  given  of  such  aggregations  at  Oahu,  and 
Eaiii  (Hawaiian  Group),  and  Tahiti,  possess  much  interest  in  their  geo- 
Igieal  bearings.  Some  of  the  rounded  masses  in  the  conglomerate  of 
jHud  are  stated  to  contain  80  cubic  feet,  lying  against  each  other,  the 
rlmtices  between  filled  in  with  pebbles  and  finer  matter.  At  Oahu, 
lare  are  some  finely  laminated  tuffs,  which  as  much  point  to  their  for- 
ation  beneath  water  as  the  conglomerates.  "*"  Molten  rocks  and  con- 
iomerates  are  mentioned  as  alternating  at  Tahiti,  some  of  the  stones 
I  the  latter  being  six  inches  in  diameter,  f  In  such  islands  we  have 
Btelj  the  upper  portions  of  volcanoes  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As 
ispects  the  evidence  of  their  uprise  from  situations  where  large  rounded 
locks  and  pebbles  could  be  formed,  the  simple  tumefaction  of  the  vol- 
mic  mound,  from  the  causes  above  noticed  (p.  876),  would  alone  aid 
16  uplifting  of  beaches  and  various  deposits,  in  minor  depths,  to  heights 
roportionate  to  the  introduction  of  the  matter  filling  dykes  traversing 
10  mass,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  various  deposits  of  ashes  and  cin- 
ara^  and  of  lava,  by  heat,  as  covering  after  covering  was  accumulated, 
idq>endently  of  any  great  force  ajq)lied  from  beneath,  and  tending  to 
miie  out  and  perhaps  throw  off  the  flanks. 

The  observer  will  have  to  consider  the  probable  figures  which  beds 
oold  take  round  volcanic  islands.  If  we  are  to  suppose  some  volca- 
060,  now  inland  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  been  once  islands, 
10  depth  of  water  around  them  at  differeih  times  would  much  influence 
10  arrangement  of  their  mineral  products.     We  should  expect  the 

•  Dtna,  **  Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  pp.  289,  261,  267, 268. 
f  Ibid.  p.  296.  Mr.  Dana  describes  the  general  dip  of  these  beds  to  be  from  the  cen- 
tl  put  of  the  island  outwards,  the  central  rocks  being  more  compact  than  those  on 
0  •zttrioTy  and  less  yesicnlar,  more  traohytio  and  sjenitio  (p.  296). 
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deposits  which  now  take  place  around  and  amid  the  Hawaiian  Island) 

to  be  much  modified,  its  regards  general  arrangement,  from  those  o{ 
any  volcanoes  in  shallow  seas.  We  must  refer  to  previous  notices  ol 
volcanic  ash  and  cinder  accumulations  in  tideless  (p.  94)  and  tidal  seas 
(p.  122),  and  the  working  out  of  soft  from  hard  volcanic  matter  by  tbe 
breakers  (fig.  80,  p.  203),  as  pointing  to  these  modifications.  To  these 
may  he  added  the  condition  of  volcanic  islands,  such  as  those  in  various 
parts  of  the  ocean  exposed  to  almost  ceaseless  breaker  action,  separating 
the  harder  from  the  softer  volcanic  products,  the  volcanic  mass  gr»- 
dually  rising,  from  time  to  time ;  great  subaerial  eruptions,  and  perhaps 
submarine  also,  being  effected.  Very  complicated  arrangement  of  part! 
could  scarcely  but  arise,  and  much  admixture  of  molten  matter  witb 
conglomerates  and  finer  volcanic  sediment,  be  the  result,  and  this  inde- 
pendently of  any  accumulations  at  considerable  depths,  which,  as  thej 
rose,  would  become  acted  upon  by  the  breakers  in  a  similar  manner ;  to 
he  afterwards  covered  with  subaerial  accumulations,  should  volcanic 
action  continue  above  water  in  the  elevated  mass.  The  accompanying 
view  of  the  Peak  of  Tcneriffe  (fig.  132)  by  M.  Deville,*  taken  from  near 
Santa  Ursula,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  slope  of  that  mountain,  con- 
sidered fundamentally  due  to  the  elevation  of  beds  of  tufi*  and  molten 
rock  around  the  central  portion,  upon  which  the  subaerial  ernptions 
have  formed  the  present  Peak,  as  also  the  cutting  back  of  the  mawit 
the  level  of  the  sea  by  the  breakers. 


As  to  the  elevation  of  volcanic  accumulations,  the  island  of  Santorin 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  not   only  from  the  discoverj  o^ 

*  "  Etudes  GMogiquMSur  lea  IleB  do  T^nSrifl 
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organic  remains  in  the  tuffs,  now  raised  above  the  sea,  bat  also  from 
its  general  form  and  its  history.  Dr.  Daubenj  infers — ^with  respect  to 
this  island,  or  rather  islands,  the  larger  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thera, 
and  the  second  in  size  as  Therasia,  though  there  may  be  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  whole  of  the  little  group  having  been  thrown  up  in  his- 
torical times — that  some  considerable  convulsions  may  have  occurred, 
to  which  early  ancient  writers  refer.*  Whatever  obscurity  may  hang 
oyer  the  exact  times  at  which  the  Santorin  Group,  or  parts  of  it,  were 
upraised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  appears  none  as  to  changes 
haying  been  effected  in  its  isles  and  islets  by  volcanic  action  in  remote 
historical  times.  Although  this  may  be  a  circumstance  to  be  expected 
in  any  volcanic  mound,  so  situated  that  movements  of  its  sides  or  central 
portions,  as  well  as  eruptions,  should  raise  the  substances  composing  it 
higher  above  water  than  at  any  previous  time,  or  which  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  permit  depressions,  or  even  produce  oscillations  of  an  order 
sometimes  to  raise  volcanic  matter  above,  or  at  others  to  depress  it  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  still  of  importance,  as  affording  us  infor- 
mation so  far  back  as  2,000  years  and  more. 

Nearer  our  own  times,  it  seems  certain  that  a  portion  of  this  volcanic 
mass  was  raised  above  water  in  1573,  forming  a  rock  known  as  the  Little 
Kaimeni ;  that  there  was  an  eruption  of  pumice  near  Santorin  in  1638 ; 
and  that,  in  1707,  a  new  rock  rose  between  the  Little  and  Great  Kai- 
meni, ^^  which  increased  in  size  so  rapidly,  that  in  less  than  a  month  it 
became  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  had  risen  20  or  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  constituting  a  third  island,  which  was  called  New 
Gammeni,  a  name  which  it  still  bears.'*t  Some  persons  landing  on  the 
upraised  rock  to  collect  oysters  adhering  to  it,  were  compelled  to  leave 
it  from  the  violent  shaking  of  the  ground.  The  commencement  of  the 
island  was  first  observed  on  the  23d  of  May,  1707.  In  July,  black 
smoke  accompanied  the  upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  much  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  appears  to  have  been  discharged.  Stones,  cinders,  and  ashes 
were  shortly  afterwards  ejected ;  showers  of  the  two  latter  spreading  to 

*  Daabeny,  **DeBoription  of  Volcanoes/'  2d  ed.  p.  320.  Dr.  Daubenj  refers  to  the 
ftetoment  of  Pliny,  that  180  years  after  the  separation  of  Therasia,  the  island  of  Thera 
VM  thrown  up;  "a  statement,"  he  obsenres,  **  confirmed  by  Justin  and  Plutarch,  as  to 

the  faoly  though  not  as  to  the  date." '*  It  is  to  this  oTent  that  Seneca 

Mrnmi  to  vofer,  where  he  speaks  of  an  island  thrown  up  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  by  an  accu- 

mulatioa  of  stones,  of  various  sizes,  piled  one  upon  another." **  Pliny  also 

speaks  of  another  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind,  as  happening  in  his  own  time,  for  he 
teUa  VLB  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.d.  46,  a  new  island  called  Thia  appeared  near 
Thera.  But  as  he  mentions  it  as  only  two  stadia  distant  from  Hiera,  it  is  possible  that 
the  island  may  have  been  joined  to  the  latter  by  a  subsequent  reTolution,  as  by  that 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  726,  by  which  Hiera  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  augmented  in  point  of  size." 

f  Daub^iy  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  321),  who  quotes  from  Father  Goree,  an 
eyewitness  of  the  fact,  seen  from  Scaro  and  all  that  side  of  Santorin. 

2S 
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considerable  distances.  The  volcanic  action  continued  for  nearly  a  year, 
more  or  less;  indeed,  during  ten  subBequcnt  years.*  As  Dr.  Daubeny 
remarks,  this  elevatory  action  has  not  yet  ceased,  inasmnch  as  a  reef 
foaad  by  the  fishermen  to  have  been  raised,  during  a  short  time,  to 
within  80  or  40  feet  of  the  surface,  was  in  1829  ascertained,  by  U. 
Lalande,  to  have  no  more  than  nine  feet  water  over  an  area  of  2,400 
by  1,500  feet,  the  gronnd  gradually  sinking  around  from  the  centre; 
and  less  water,  by  two  feet,  was  obtained  about  two  months  aftenrardi 
by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent. 

Ftf.lSS. 


a,  a,  a,  a,  Then  or  gm&torlo  i  b,  TlwtuU. 

The  accompanying  cut  (fig.  133)  ie  a  map  of  these  islands,  witb  a  plu 
of  the  banks  and  form  of  the  ground  beneath  the  sea,  as  shown  by  the 

•■  "  In  July,  the  appearances  were  more  iwful,  u  all  at  once  therB  arow,  at  a  di*- 
tance  of  about  GO  pacea  from  the  Island  already  tbTown  np,  a  ohain  of  black  and  eil- 
oloed  Tocks,  soon  followed  by  a  torrent  of  black  smoke,  which,  from  the  odour  tfaatlt 
spread  arotmd,  from  its  effect  on  the  natiTee  in  producing  headache  and  Tomiting,  *■! 
from  ita  blackening  eilver  and  copper  veasels,  seems  to  haTe  conaiated  of  inlphnrettel 
hydrogen.  Some  days  aftemarda  the  neighbouring  wstera  grew  hot,  and  many  dead 
fish  were  thrown  upon  theehore.  A  frifhtfal  subterranean  noiae  waa  at  the  aame  titM 
heard,  long  atreama  of  Ere  roae  from  the  ground,  and  atonea  eontinued  to  be  throws 
out,  until  the  roeka  became  joined  to  the  White  Island,  originally  eiiatittg.  Showert  d 
aahea  and  pumice  exteuded  over  the  aeo,  even  to  the  coasU  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Dar. 
danellea,  and  destroyed  all  the  prodncts  of  the  earth  in  Santorino.  Tbeae,  and  sinilar 
appearances,  continued  round  the  island  for  nearly  a  year,  after  whieh  nothing  re- 
mained of  them  but  a  dense  smoke.  On  the  16th  Jnly,  IT08,  the  same  obaerrer  (Fathw 
Qoree],  had  the  courage  to  attempt  visiting  the  island,  but  when  his  boat  approached 
within  GOO  pBccs  of  it,  the  boiling  of  the  water  deterred  him  fK>m  proeeeding.  Be 
made  another  trial,  but  waa  driren  back  by  a  cloud  of  amokc  and  cindera  tbat  proeaeded 
I^om  the  principal  crater.  Thit  wu  fallowed  by  ^eotiona  of  red-hot  atones,  trtmi  whieb 
he  Tery  narrowly  escaped.  The  mariners  remarked,  that  the  heat  of  the  water  had 
carried  away  all  the  pitch  tnm  their  vesael." — Daubeny,  "  Deaoription  of  Toloanoes," 
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lite  Burvey  of  Captain  Graves,  R.  N.  The  crateriform  cavity  in  the 
centre,  widi  its  depth  of  213  fathoms  (1,278  feet),  will  be  at  once  appa- 
rait,  with  the  shallow  depth  on  the  west,  dividing  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  that  direction.  Equally  interesting  is  the  deep  channel 
nnming  to  the  northward,  with  as  much  as  990  feet  in  it,  reminding 
a  of  those  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  craters  particularly  brought 
mder  notice  by  Von  Buch,  where  a  great  rent  appears  to  have  been 
effected  on  one  side,  forming  a  ravine  entrance  to  their  central,  and 
often  otherwise  inaccessible  interiors.  Such  a  form  also  will  again 
remind  the  observer  of  the  pear-shaped  termination  of  fissures  noticed 
above  (figs.  115  and  116),  one  which  would  so  readily  accord  with  the 
power  of  a  force  acting  from  beneath  upwards,  so  that  if  this  was  ex- 
erted in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  Santorin,  and  a  fissure  extended 
northerly  through  the  deep  channel  there  presenting  itself,  there  appears 
no  mechanical  difficulty  in  supposing  a  somewhat  yielding  covering,  ren- 
dered so,  in  a  great  measure,  by  heat,  opening  outwards  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  chief  fissure  would  suffice  for  any  required  separation  of 
parts,  a  certain  amount  of  cohesion  still  remaining.  The  observer  will 
find  it  needful,  in  estimating  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  in 
this,  or  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  to  regard  the  whole  mass  with 
reference  to  proportion  and  real  sections,*  so  that  no  undue  value  should 
be  attached  to  heights  or  distances ;  and  also  to  the  masses  of  limestone 
of  Mount  Elias  and  the  hDl  on  the  north  of  it,  a  range  of  that  limestone 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  (marked  by  straight  lines  on  the  map, 
fig.  133),  having  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  also  easy  to  conceive 
—indeed,  the  variable  intensities  of  different  eruptions  from  the  same 
volcanic  vent  point  to  the  fact — that  the  action  .which  at  one  time  may 
elevate  a  considerable  mass,  may  at  another,  and  after  time,  be  unable 
to  cause  more  than  a  central  movement  in  a  volcanic  vent.f 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  and  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  who  visited 
Santorin  in  1841,  state  that  '^  the  aspect  of  the  bay  is  that  of  a  great 
amter  filled  with  water,  Thera  and  Therasia  forming  its  walls,  and  the 
other  islands  being  after-productions  in  its  centre.  **|  In  the  Little 
Eaimeni  they  found  the  elevated  sea-bottom,  formed  of  fine  pumiceous 
aah,  to  be  fos8iliferous.§     They  were  informed  that  similar  beds  of  shells 

*  Those  constmcted  with  the  same  scale  for  heights  and  distances. 

f  When  noticing  the  nprise  of  ground  and  eruptions  witnessed  at  Santorin  by  the 
Hither  Ooree,  in  1707  and  1708,  Dr.  Daubeny  calls  attention,  as  important  to  the 
histozy  of  Toloanoes,  **that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  mountain  ap- 
to  have  been  eleyated  before  the  crater  existed,  or  gaseous  matters  were  thrown 
Mt.  Aeoording  to  Bourguignon,  smoke  was  not  obserred  tiU  26  days  after  the  ap- 
paannoe  of  the  raised  roc^" — '*  Description  of  Volcanoes, '*  p.  822. 

{  In  a  letter  from  Professor  £.  Forbes  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  quoted  by  the  latter  in  hi 
'DMoription  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  ed.,  p.  824,  1848. 

I  Frofeiaor  £.  Forbes  informs  me  that  the  following  shells  were  there  obtained : — 
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were  foond  on  the  cliffs,  of  Santorin  itself.  ^^  In  the  main  island,  the 
Tolcanio  Btrata  abut  agsdnst  the  limestone  mass  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  in 
finch  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  they  were  deposited  on  a 
sea-bottom,  on  which  the  present  mountain  rose  as  a  submarine  mass  of 
rock."*  The  preceding  view  (fig.  134),  kindly  communicated  by  Captain 
Spratt,  B.  N.,  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Santorin  Group,  of  the  position  of  the  central  islets,  and  of 
the  kind  of  stratification  which  occurs  around  the  central  opening. 

In  a  group  of  this  kind,  independently  of  any  eruptions  through  the 
central  cavity  or  crater,  which  it  would  appear  have  taken  place  even  in 
later  historic  times,  breaker  action  upon  the  interior  cliffs,  upon  the  softer 
substances  especially,  would  tend  to  degrade  them,  and  deposit  the  de- 
tritus, so  derived,  in  the  central  depression,  a  deep  cavity  in  a  tideless 
sea,  as  the  Mediterranean  may  be  considered,  as  far  as  regards  geologi- 
cal effects.  In  like  manner,  also,  heavy  seas  rolling  over  the  gap  facing 
the  southwest,  between  Therasia  and  Cape  Akroteri  (Santorin),  where 
Aspro  Island  rises  above  the  shallow  bank  connecting  the  chief  islands 
(the  brim  of  the  volcanic  basin,  slightly  covered  with  water),t  tend  to 
force  in  detrital  matter.  Deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  cavity, 
Tarying  in  depth  from  960  to  1,278  feet  in  its  curved  passage  round  the 
Kaimeni,  would  seem  well  at  rest,  except  as  regards  upheaval  or  de- 
pression from  volcanic  action  there  prevailing.  In  cases  where  animal 
life  might  become  extensively  destroyed  by  the  boiling  of  the  waters,  a 
ready  supply  of  the  germs,  even  of  those  inhabiting  deep  water,  could 
be  famished  by  the  deep  channel  opening  to  the  northward ;  one  also 
durough  which  the  heated  waters  could  flow  outwards  on  the  surface, 
while  cooler  water  supplied  their  place  by  the  inflow  beneath.  As  re- 
gards the  exposure  of  this  channel  to  wind-wave  action,  a  glance  at  the 
charts  of  the  iBgean  Sea  will  show,  that  it  is  comparatively  well  shel- 
tered by  Nio,  Sikino,  and  Polykandro,  with  the  bank  connecting  those 
islands,  on  the  north  and  northwest,  while  Siphano,  Pares,  and  Naxos 
pevent  any  great  ran^e  of  sea  exposure  still  further  beyond  those 
islands. 

Examining  the  charts  of  coasts  or  islands  where  volcanoes  occur,  vari- 

fittunetulus  pUotut,  Area  tetragona,  CardUa  trapezia,  TVoeAiM  ziziphintUf  T,  fanulutn,  T, 
oyimt,  T.  CotUouriiy  Turbo  ru^onu,  T,  tangwruut^  PhoMonella  ptdla,  Turriiella  trieottata, 
Stttra  aupidata^  Cmthium  Limcty  PUurotoma  graetU, 

*  "  My  own  impression  is,"  adds  Professor  £.  Forbes,  *' that  this  gronp  of  islands  con- 
itftates  a  crater  of  elevation,  of  which  the  outer  ones  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  whilst 
tte  eentral  group  is  of  later  origin,  and  consists  partly  of  npheayed  sea-bottoms  and 
^vtly  of  empted  matter,  empted  however  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water." 

t  Commencing  with  the  southern  point  of  Therasia,  the  soundings  show  this  submerged 
brim  of  the  crater  to  be  successively  42,  86,  64,  60,  64,  and  42,  feet  (depths  at  which 
■iad-waYe  action  would  cause  much  disturbance  on  the  bottom,  espedaUy  during  heavy 
{ales),  a  point,  marked  as  a  sunken  rock,  rising  higher  between  the  south  end  of  The- 
ttiia  and  Afpro  Island. 
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008  instanceB  will  be  found  by  the  observer  in  wluch  the  eea  nuire  or  lew 
enters  the  central  cavities  or  craters,  or  vhere,  by  a  little  more  cotting 
away  of  the  remaining  walls  of  the  crater  by  breaker  action,  or  a  sli^ 
change  of  level,  bringing  some  lower  part  of  its  lip  farther  down,  a  nmi- 
lar  entrance  of  the  sea  would  be  effected.  The  Island  of  St.  Paul  may 
be  taken  in  iUnatration  of  a  crater  just  so  far  laid  open  by  breaker  •»■ 
tion,  that  the  portion  of  the  brim  of  the  basin  through  which  the  aw 
enters  is  nearly  dry  at  low  tide.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
plan  (fig.  135),  that  this  little  island,  scarcely  2^  geographical  mile* 


from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  about  1}  mile  broad  from  K.E.  to  S.  %, 
rising  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  the  south  of  Africa  and  the  west  of 
Anetralia,  Madagascar  being  the  nearest  mass  of  dry  land,  and  more 
than  2,000  miles  distant,  is  the  mere  summit  of  a  volcano.  With  its 
companion,  Amsterdam  Island,  it  forms  a  remarkable  protrusion  throngo 
the  ocean  amid  a  mass  of  waters,  an  excellent  example  of  the  uplifting 
of  volcanic  matter  through  them.  That  such  mere  points  should  be 
easily  removed  by  breaker  action,  unlesa  some  hard  rocks  should  be  afr 
cumulated,  would  be  expected,  and  the  foregoing  plan  (fig.  134)  and  ac- 
companying view  (fig.  135),*  would  seem  to  show  that  its  abrasion  ij 

Jig.  13*. 


a.  Ninfr-Kn  Book ;   b.  Entrsnee  to  crater-lako ;  c  ClifF,  well  eibibiting  tlie  tt 
totionofbre&kerf&nd  attnoBpherio  inflaences ;  d.  Dark-eoloared  rock,  dippiDg  sMWud; 
t.  SectioD  or  ■  dark-coloured  bed ;  /.  Tbe  BaQthem  point  of  the  bUnd. 
such  means  is  now  being  accomplished.     The  high  cliffs,  several  hundred 
feet  in  elevation,  appear  the  remains  of  the  accumulations  cut  back  by 

*  From  that  aceompuiriDg  the  Admimltr  chart  of  the  Island  of  St.  Fanl,  bj  Captaia 
BlaokwDDd,  B.  N. 
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le  breakers,  so  ceaselessly  at  work  in  such  a  situation,  the  amount  of 
imoval  on  the  K.E.  of  the  island  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  shown 
here  the  anchorage  (a)  of  the  surveying  ship,  the  ^^  Fly,"  is  marked  in 
ijat  direction  on  the  chart,  as  upon  sand  and  stones,  and  beyond  which 
le  depth  suddenly  increases  seaward.     The  greatest  height  of  the  island 

stated  to  be  820  feet.  The  Nine-Pin  Bock  (a,  fig.  136)  is  merely  a 
irder  portion  left  by  the  breakers,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  the  present 
ranker  action  continuing  to  remove  the  matter  of  St.  Paul's  Island,  and 
0  new  eruptions  adding  to  its  mass,  that  in  time  such  points  might 
lone  remain  above  water  to  attest  the  former  presence  of  a  volcanic 
rater,  the  walls  of  which  once  rose  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
f  the  sea."^ 

The  distribution  of  volcanoes  over  the  face  of  the  globe  will  strike  the 
bserver  as  necessarily  important  when  searching  for  their  cause  and 
tadying  their  efiects.  It  will  also  at  once  be  apparent  to  him  that  in- 
iependently  of  the  modifications  which  may  arise  in  local  conditions,  so 
hat  the  same  vent  may  be  active  at  one  time,  with  variable  degrees  of 
atensity,  and  dormant  M  another,  there  may  be  great  general  condi- 
ions  becoming  so  permanently  changed,  that  a  region  once  marked  by 
olcanic  action  may  so  far  be  considered  as  ceasing  to  be  so,  that  some 
ery  considerable  modification  in  such  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  must 
t  efiected  to  produce  a  return  of  that  action.  In  consequence  of  such 
omplicated  conditions,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  separate  active 
olcanoes  from  those  termed  extinct,  inasmuch  as  we  can  scarcely  be 
ertain  that  many  of  the  latter  may  really  be  such,  and  not  in  a  com- 
•ratively  dormant  state.  Asa  matter  of  convenience,  therefore,  rather 
km  of  principle,  it  has  usually  been  considered  desirable  to  separate 
olcanoes  known  to  have  been  active  from  those  never  recorded  to  have 
•en  so,  though  often  preserving  the  forms  which  they  took  under  sub- 
erial  eruptions  and  lava  outflows,  atmospheric  influences  having  little 
hanged  such  forms.  This  division,  however  convenient  in  the  present 
tite  of  the  subject,  should  not  mislead  the  observer,  nor  will  it  do  so 
ihen  he  regards  volcanic  action  on  a  larger  scale,  and  igneous  products 
lenerally,  during  the  long  lapse  of  geological  time  of  which  we  can  obtain 
my  relative  records. 

It  has  long  been  remarked  that  active  volcanoes  are  chiefly,  though 
loi  altogether,  situated  amid,  or  at  moderate  distances  from,  oceans  and 
eit^f  a  circumstance  also  considered  important  as  regards  their  pro- 
■cts,  especially  as  respects  aqueous  vapours  and  certain  of  the  gases 

*  In  the  view  above  giyen  there  is  an  apparent  interstratificatlon  of  differently  ahaded 
•ki,  perhaps  of  lavas  and  tuff.    During  the  abrading  process  by  the  breakers,  these 
ndd  neeessarily  be  acted  upon  according  to  their  relatiye  hardness  and  positions. 
f  ML  Arago  pointed  out  in  1824  (Annuaire),  that  about  fiye  or  six  only  of  the  173  re- 
itid  aeti?6  volcanoes  of  the  world  were  not  so  circumstanced. 
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evolved.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the  hypotheses  framed 
in  consequence,  further  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  observer  to 
points  which  appear  important  for  the  effective  study  of  his  subject 
First,  however,  as  respects  the  facts  recorded.  Upon  glancing  at  vaj 
of  the  maps  of  the  world  whereon  the  existing  knowledge  of  volcanoeii 
considered  sufBciently  active,  is  laid  down,  we  find  them  in  the  ooeui 
separating  America  from  Europe  and  Africa,  ranging  in  points,  or  gronpi 
of  points,  from  Jan  Mayen's  Island  on  the  north,  by  Iceland,  the  Azorei, 
Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Ascension,  and  Trinidad  (Sondi 
Atlantic),  to  Tristan  da  Cunha  on  the  south.  On  one  side  of  the  same 
waters  the  line  of  the  West  Indian  volcanoes  presents  itself.  In  tlie 
Indian  Ocean  appear  the  somewhat  scattered  groups  of  the  Islands  of 
Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Rodriguez,  and  the  small  isolated  points 
of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  Islands.  In  the  central  portion  of  tlie 
Pacific  are  the  Hawaiian,  Marquesas,  and  Society  Islands  groups,  with 
Easter  Island.  On  the  north  of  the  same  ocean  is  the  range  of  die 
Aleutian  vents,  having  a  somewhat  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.  direction  (ai 
if  upon  a  great  fissure),  into  the  northwest  of  North  America.  To  die 
westward  of  the  Aleutian  volcanoes  a  range  of  vents,  commencing  wiA 
the  somewhat  lofty  volcanoes  in  Kamtschatka,  proceeds  in  a  southwest 
direction  through  the.Kurile  Islands  to  and  beyond  Japan.  Southward 
of  the  latter,  and  having  a  north  and  south  direction,  are  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Benin  and  Mariana  Islands.  On  the  S.E.  of  Japan  a  series  of 
vents  commences,  which,  ranging  down  by  Formosa  and  the  Philippines, 
passes  round  in  the  form  of  a  huge  fish-hook,  by  the  N.E.  point  of  Gele* 
bes,  Qilolo,  the  volcanic  isles  between  New  Guinea  and  Timor,  Floris, 
Sumbawa,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  to  Barren  Island,  where  a  central  actire 
cone  rises  amid  water,  entering  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  bounded,  ex* 
cept  on  that  side,  by  a  series  of  rocks.*  Returning  to  the  Pacific,  we 
find  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Galapagos  in  that  ocean,  off  the  coast  of 
Quito. 

As  respects  volcanoes  on  continents,  or  in  seas  more  or  less  intermin- 
gled with  them,  the  vents  of  South  America  constitute  by  far  the  most 
important  range.  After  quitting  the  volcanoes  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  s 
space  intervenes  northward  for  several  degrees  of  latitude  in  which  tl^y 
have  not  been  noticed.  Then  succeeds  the  long  line  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Chili,  several  rising  to  considerable  heights  above  the  sea.  Another 
break  then  occurs,  after  which  volcanoes  appear  in  the  Andes  of  Quito, 

*  Von  Bach  Tiews  this  island  as  highly  illastratiye  of  a  cone  of  emptioii  in  the  nddit 
of  a  orater  of  eleyaUon ;  and  Dr.  Daubenj  observes,  that  *<  if  ire  compare  this  localit;^ 
with  Santorin,  there  will  be  found  nothing  but  the  absence  in  the  latter  ease  of  an  ae- 
tiye  vent  in  the  centre  of  the  baj  whereby  to  distinguish  it ;  and  fh>m  Monte  Somma  it 
chiefly  diifers  in  ito  lower  leyel,  which  causes  the  bottom  of  the  crater  to  be  sunk  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  ocean."—**  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  418,  where  also  a  yief 
of  Barren  Island  is  giyen. 
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Cotopaxi  being  one  of  them.  Passing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  Tents 
dt  Gtiatemala  come  in,  succeeded  more  northerly  by  those  of  Mexico* 
Continuing  in  the  same  direction  volcanoes  become  scarce  in  North  Ame- 
lies,  a  few  points  only  being  noticed  in  California,  upon  the  Columbia, 
on  the  Island  of  Sitka,  and  in  Russian  America,'*'  where  the  Aleutitui 
nmge  joins  in.  Active  volcanoes  in  Europe  are  confined  to  the  Neapo- 
litan States  and  Santorin,  the  latter  being  inferred  to  be  merely  for  the 
time,  dormant.  On  the  continent  of  Africa  no  active  vents  are  known, 
Jebel  Tarr,  in  the  Red  Sea,  being  as  much  Asiatic  as  African.  With 
nspect  to  Asia,  the  great  mass  of  that  continent  appears  (omitting  the 
Euntschatkan  peninsula),  to  be  at  least  in  a  great  measure  without  active 
rents.  Though  doubts  are  expressed  respecting  such  vents,  the  state- 
ments regarding  volcanoes  in  Central  Asia  are  deserving  of  every  atten- 
tioD,  and  numerous  warm  springs  would  appear  there  to  be  found,  under 
dreamstances  which  may  connect  them  with  volcanic  action.f 

The  observer  will  perceive  that  the  statement  as  to  these  communica- 
tions with  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  chiefly  found  amid  oceans 
and  seas,  or  not  far  from  them,  seems  borne  out.  Volcanoes  in  Mexico 
and  those  of  Central  Asia,  assuming  that  there  are  still  active  volcanoes 
Aere,  would  appear  the  principal  exceptions.];  As  respects  the  former, 
it  has  been  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  necessity  of  water  as  one  of  the 
caoses  of  volcanic  action,  that  there  may  be  a  connexion  along  a  great 
fissure  extending  in  an  cast  and  west  direction  across  Mexico,  vents  being 
established  upon  it  at  Colima,  Jorullo,  Popocatepetl,  and  Orizaba.  With 
regard  to  Central  Asia,  it  can  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  region  which  may 
litTe  once  been  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  an  inland  sea,  waters 
being  then  supplied  to  the  volcanic  foci,  as  is  now  supposed  by  some  to 
Imppen  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  § 

« 

*  Wrangell's  Volcano,  on  the  Atna. 

f  With  respect  to  the  Tolcanoes  of  Central  Asia,  Humboldt,  after  observing  that  Abel 
Btonsat  first  called  the  attention  of  geologists  to  them  (Annales  des  Mines,  t.  t.  p.  187), 
nmarkfl  (Kosmos,  Sabine's,  7th  edit  p.  282),  that  there  is  *'  a  great  Yolcanic  chain,  the 
Kaii-schan  (Celestial  Mountains),  to  which  belong  the  Pe-schan,  from  whtnce  lava 
iaMs,  the  Solfatara  of  Urum-tsi,  and  the  still  actire  <fire  mountain*  (Ho-tscheu)  of 
IMui,  almost  equidistant  from  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
(ly400  and  1,628  miles).    Pc-schan  is  also  fully  1,860  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 

nS  and  208  miles  respectirelj  from  the  great  lakes  of  Issikoul  and  Balkasch." 

"It  it  impossible  not  to  recognise  currents  of  laTa  in  the  descriptions  given  by  the 
CUnese  writers  of  smoke  and  flame  bursting  from  the  Pe-schan,  accompanied  by  bum- 
bf  masses  of  stone  flowing  as  freely  as  '  melted  fat,'  and  devastating  the  surrounding 
Bttrict,  in  the  first  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era." 

X  Bespeeting  the  range  of  the  Mexican  volcanoes,  Humboldt  remarks  (Kosmos,  Sa- 
Maa'a,  7th  edit  p.  282),  that  Jorullo,  Popocatepetl,  and  the  Volcano  de  la  Fragua,  are 
fwpectively  80,182,  and  166  geographical  miles  from  the  ocean. 

I  B«ference  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia  a  stream  of  sea^ 
;  in  suflieient  quantity  and  volume  to  turn  a  mill,  is  constantly  flowing  fW>m  the 
inland,  where  i(  becomes  swallowed  up,  haa  been  mnde,  ns  illustrating  the  emi^lo^- 
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Shoald  the  presence  of  water  be  considered  only  a  secondary  csose 
of  volcanic  action,  it  would  follow  that  during  the  changes  of  levek  whidi 
have  taken  place  over  large  areas  on  the  earth's  surface,  circnmstanees 
may  arise  that  should  at  one  time  permit  the  easy  access  of  water  to 
great  fissures  or  apertures  of  any  form,  and  at  another  prevent  it; 
thus  aiding  in  changing  active  volcanic  regions  into  those  termed  ex- 
tinct, independently  of  the  termination  of  other  and  perhaps  more  gene- 
ral conditions  from  which  volcanic  action  may  arise.  If  we  regard  the 
variable  amount  of  dry  land  which  would  be  exposed  above  water  lij 
changes  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  such  as  has  been  above 
noticed  in  the  British  Islands  (fig.  99),  it  would  appear  that  parts  of 
France  might  constitute  islands  at  one  time  to  which  sea  water  conld 
have  more  ready  access  (from  proximity)  to  any  volcanic  foci  beneath, 
than  at  another.  Thus,  supposing  such  supply  needed,  if  it  were  stopped 
by  changes  removing  the  sea  to  greater  distances,  a  region  containing 
active  volcanoes  at  the  one  period,  might  present  only  extinct  craters 
at  another.  This,  even  under  the  hypothesis  of  the  water  being  essen- 
tial, might  not  necessarily  be  always  the  real  cause  of  change,  inasmneh 
as  the  general  conditions,  productive  of  volcanic  action  in  such  distriets, 
may  have  been  exhausted,  so  that  whether  the  supply  of  water  was  or 
was  not  altered,  that  action  became  extinct. 

Whatever  may  have  caused  volcanic  fires  to  have  ceased,  there  are 
whole  regions,  independently  of  portions  of  districts  in  parts  of  which 
active  volcanoes  still  exist,  or  have  been  known  in  historic  times,  which 
offer  clear  evidence  of  volcanic  action  having  prevailed,  sometimes  ex- 
tensively, in  them  at  no  very  remote  geological  period,  loose  piles  of 
cinders  and  ashes,  and  lava  streams  being  found  nearly  as  fresh  as  when 
ejected.  The  district  of  Auvergne,  in  Central  France,  has  for  about  a 
century  engaged  attention,  as  one  of  extinct  volcanic  action.*     This 

ment  of  water  in  yolcanic  action,  that  supply  of  water  being  conrerted  into  gases  and 
TApours,  producing  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. — See  Mr.  Strickland,  **  Geol. 
Trans.,"  2d  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  408,  and  "  Geological  Proceedings,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  220,893; 
also  Daubeny*s  •*  Description  of  Volcanoes." 

*  It  is  now  about  a  century  since  (1752)  that  Gaettard  published  his  '<M6moire  war 
quelqucs  Montagncs  do  la  France,  qui  ont  dte  des  Volcans  (Mdmoires  de  VAcad^o 
des  Sciences)."  As  regards  general  views  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  France,  the  ob- 
server will  find  them  in  Mr.  Scrope's  "Geology  of  Central  France,"  1827;  in  the 
**  Memoires  pour  servir  a  une  Description  Goologiquo  de  la  France,"  (1830-^)  and 
the  "Explication  de  la  Carte  Gt^ologique  de  la  France,"  1841,  by  MM.  Dof^noy  and 
Elie  do  Beaumont,  and  in  Dr.  Daubeny's  "  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit.,  1848. 
More  than  70  years  since  M.  Desmarest  published  a  map  of  Auvergne,  always  adverted 
to  with  satisfaction  by  those  who  have  visited  that  region.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  re- 
marks ("Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edit.,  p.  51),  "Desmarest,  after  a  carefU  exami- 
nation of  Auvergne,  pointed  out,  first,  the  most  recent  volcanoes  which  had  their  craters 
still  entire,  and  their  streams  of  lava  conforming  to  the  level  of  the  present  river- 
oourscs.  He  then  showed  that  there  were  others  of  an  intermediate  period,  whose 
Qimters  were  nearly  effaced,  and  whose  lavas  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
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seems  to  have  continued  for  a  long  period,  yarious  points  of  communica- 
tion having  been  established  between  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere  at  different  times,  and  changed  and  modified  results  the 
consequence.  In  addition  to  Auvergne,  similar  accumulations  are  found 
in  France,  in  the  Cantal,  the  Yelay,  the  Yivarais,  the  Cevennes,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Marseilles  and  Montpellier.  In  Germany  they  are 
seen  in  the  districts  of  the  Eifel,  the  Siebengebirge,  and  other  places. 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Styria,  present  their  trachytic  and  other 
igneous  products.  Extinct  volcanic  action  is  also  traced  in  Spain  and 
Sardinia ;  Italy  offers  its  extinct  as  well  as  active  volcanic  accumulations, 
as  does  also  Greece,  when  including  its  islands.  In  Asia  Minor,  extinct 
volcanoes  are  found,  and  more  especially  in  the  wide  district  of  the 
Katakekaumene.'*'  With  respect  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  has  been  attributed  to  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
volcanic  accumulations  are  elsewhere  noticed  in  the  same  land,  and  in 
Persia  and  its  adjoining  countries.  Doubtless,  also,  many  other  regions, 
not  yet  explored  by  the  geologist,  will  be  found  to  present  similar  accu- 
mulations, and  indeed  they  have  been  noticed  in  the  great  continent  of 
America. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  in  regions  where  lava  streams 
intermingled  with  ash  and  cinders,  either  piled  up  conically  or  more 
evenly  distributed,  are  not  apparent,  as  in  those  where  active  or  extinct 
volcanoes  exist,  certain  rocks  are  found  to  which  the  name  basalt  has 
been  given.  In  the  application  of  this  name  care  has  not  always  been 
taken  to  distinguish  the  same  compound  considered  chemically  and  mine- 
ralogieally,  so  that  in  the  matter  of  fusibility  alone,  substances  so  termed 
differ  somewhat  materially.f    Fine  varieties  of  greenstone  (diabase), 

present  Tallejs ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  were  Yolcanio  rooks,  still  more  ancient,  without 
any  discernible  craters  or  scoriso,  and  bearing  the  closest  analogy  to  rocks  in  other 
parts  of  Europe." 

*  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Strickland  (Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  yi.  1841,  and  <<Tra- 
T^  in  Asia  Idinor,"  1842,  by  the  former  geologist),  consider  the  Yolcanic  products  of 
the  Katakekaumene,  as  referable  to  three  periods.  The  yolcanic  accumulations  of  the 
last  period  are  as  fresh  as  amid  actiye  yents,  the  ashes  and  scoriae  still  loose  and  piled 
up  as  after  immediate  ejection,  the  laya  streams  rugged,  a  few  straggling  plants  alone 
lading  fitting  conditions  for  their  growth. 

f  During  tlie  experiments  on  the  fusibility  of  rocks,  to  which  allusion  has  been  aboye 
made,  we  found  marked  differences  in  that  of  the  so- termed  basalts.  Allowing  for 
ehanges  by  the  different  conditions  under  which  substances,  originally  similar,  may 
haye  been  placed,  so  that  while  one  may  haye  been  depriyed  of  certain  substances, 
laotber  may  haye  mineral  matter  added  to  it,  there  were  still  eyidently  original  diffe- 
rences. It  has  been  stated  by  De  Saussure  (Journal  de  Phydque),  that  basalt  melts  at 
76°  of  Wedgwood.  The  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  (Trans;  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh, 
yoL  T.),  went  to  show  that  whinstone,  or  basalt  as  it  has  been  called,  from  the  yicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  became  soft  at  a  temperature  from  28°  to  65°  Wedgwood,  a  heat,  as  Dr. 
Danbeny  remarks  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  616),  inferior  to  that  of  a  common 
glass-house. 
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consisting  of  orthoclase  and  hornblende,  have  as  often  been  termed  ba- 
salt, as  those  of  labradorite  and  atigite  (dolerite).  If,  with  M.  Bose, 
hornblende  and  augite  be  considered  only  modifications  of  the  same 
mineral,  this  would  leave  the  difference  of  these  two  yarieties  of  basalt 
to  consist  in  that  of  the  two  felspars.  The  basalt  of  the  Mont  Dor  has 
been  stated  to  contain  both  the  angite  and  hornblende  forms  of  this 
mineral.  Basalt  has  again  been  supposed  essentially  to  consist  of  angite, 
magnetic  iron,  and  a  mineral  of  the  zeolitic  family.'*'  The  uncertainty 
in  the  employment  of  the  term  basalt,  would  appear  to  require  attention. 
Thus  the  rocks  which  encircle  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  usually  noticed 
under  that  head,  are  referred  by  Dr.  Abich  to  his  class  of  trachyte* 
4plerites.  While  endeavouring  to  trace  the  sources  whence  certain 
igneous  rocks  may  have  been  obtained,  even  sometimes  with  reference  to 
the  melting  of  masses  which  may  have  been  accumulated  by  means  of 
water,  or  have  been  intermingled  with  such  deposits,  mineralogical  and 
chemical  distinctions,  as  far  as  they  can  fairly  be  carried  out,  would 
appear  very  desirable,  f  While  at  times  extensive  sheets  of  basalt  cover 
greilit  areas,  at  others  they  are  mingled  with  ordinary  volcanic  products, 
apparently,  therefore,  ejected  under  similar  conditions.  Basalt  is  some- 
times highly  vesicular,  at  others  very  compact ;  these  modes  of  occur- 
rence are  observable  over  areas  of  different  extent,  both  considerable 
and  limited. 

*  Referring  to  the  composition  of  this  zeolitio  mineral,  Dr.  Daubeny  observes  (De- 
scription of  Volcanoes,  p.  18),  that  it  *<  is  such  as  to  imply  that  it  may  have  been  fonaed 
out  of  labradorite  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  presence  of  which  in  all  zeolites  is  tke 
cause  of  the  bubbling  up  under  the  blowpipe,  which  has  occasioned  them  to  be  diitin- 
guished  by  that  general  appellation."  Following  out  this  riew,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
to  consider  how  far  a  change  may  be  brought  about  in  a  compound  of  augite,  magnetie 
iron,  and  labradorite,  so  that  the  latter  became  modified  by  water  after  ejection.  Tbe 
yesicles  of  basalts,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  often  filled  with 
zeolitic  minerals,  the  results  of  infiltrations  into  them,  quite  as  much  as  agates,  &c, 
also  found  amid  the  same  rocks.  In  fact,  in  certain  districts  the  Yesicles  are  filled  with 
a  variety  of  substances,  the  zeolites  forming  only  a  part  of  them. 

f  As  respects  the  chemical  composition  of  basalt,  including  that  of  Teneriffe  (trachyte- 
doleritc  of  Dr.  Abich),  the  following  table  of  basalts,  f^om  Saxony  (1),  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
from  Banlieu  (2),  by  M.  Beaudant,  and  firom  Teneriffe  (8),  by  Dr.  Abich,  mtj  be 
useful : — 


f 


I 


1 

9 

3 

Silica, 

Alumina, 

Protoxide  of  iron,  .    . 
Peroxide  of  iron,   .     . 
Oxide  of  manganese,  . 

Lime, 

Magnesia,     .... 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Chlorine, 

Water 

44-50 
16-75 
20-00 

6-12 
9-50 
2-25 

•  • 
2-60 

2-00 

59-5 

11-5 

19-7 

0-6 

•  • 

1-8 

•  • 

1-6 
5-9 

•  ■ 

•  • 

57-76 
17-66 
4-64 
2-09 
0-82 
5-46 
2-76 
1-42 
6-82 
0-80 
trace 
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Aa  regsrds  the  reUtdve  uttiqnity  of  basalt,  ire  find  it  noticed  u  well 
among  the  ancient  as  the  more  modern  volcanic  prodaota  of  Central 
France,  and  among  the  more  modem  of  the  ViraraiB  in  the  eonth  of 
France,  aa  alao  in  those  of  the  Eifel.*  It  is  noticed  as  intermingled 
among  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Siebengebirge,  aa  also  of  lator 
date  in  the  same  district.  Basalt  ia  d^cribed  aa  among  the.  ancieot 
igneous  rocks  of  Iceland.  It  occors  in  many  parts  of  the  Torld  where 
its  relative  date  ia  not  so  apparent,  sometimes  forming  the  isolated  caps 
of  hills,  and  resting  apon  other  rocks,  in  a  manner  pointing  to  the  con- 
uderable  or  partial  deatraction  of  some  great  sheet  of  this  rock.  This 
has  been  supposed  the  case  with  the  basaltic  hills  in  parts  of  Germany. 
The  largest  area  occapied  by  baaalt  seems  to  be  in  India,  where  rockg 
of  this  class  appear  to  occupy  one  of  200,000  sqoare  miles-t  With 
recpect  to  this  rock,  a  fine  exhibition  of  it  is  found  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  adjacent  country  have  long 
attracted  attention.  Though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  Island  of 
Stafia,  Hebridea,  haa  also  long  been  equally  celebrated  for  ita  haSalt. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland  its  eruption  was  posterior  to  the  formati<A  of 
the  ehalk  of  the  same  district,  but  the  portion  of  the  tertiary  period  to 
whieh  thia  should  be  referred  is  not  clear. 

Though  by  no  means  confined,  among  igneous  rocks,  to  basalt,  the 
spherical  and  columnar  Btmctures  often  developed  In  that  rock  have  also 
long  attracted  much  attention.  The  minor  spherical  stmctore  seen  on 
the  small  scale  in  some  volcanic  rocks,  and  abo  in  artificial  glass,  and 
which  haa  been  previously  noticed,  would  appear  to  have  been  produced 
oa  the  larger  scale,  under  certain  conditions,  in  basalts.  Sometimes  this 
globiilar  structure,  as  shown  during  the  decomposition  of  the  rock,  ia 
irregular,  so  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  balls  of  various  dimen- 
noDB  piled  up  without  much  order  (fig.  1S7);  at  others,  a  great  order 
Hcur. 


prevails,  and  the  concretions  are  either  roughly  arranged  above  one 
another  in  wide  spheroidal  shapes,  or  so  pressed  against  each  other  as 

*  On  this  point.  Dr.  Daabeny  remarks  (DescripUo^  of  VolcanoaB,  p.  42),  when  iii«n- 
tionins  the  oooorrence  of  bualt  with  the  fresli-irftter  limeBtonea,  ncftr  Clermont,  uid 
the  proof  by  M.  Elie  de  BeBQiQoiit  of  thii  bMslt  farming  dykes  amid  the  fresh-WKter 
brmatioi)  of  the  Limagne  (M^moires  poor  serrir,  Jto.,  torn,  i.),  th&t  while  it  ooc&uon- 
■II7  nnderliea  the  trachfte  and  snbjaccnt  tnSs  of  the  districts,  "its  geaerol  relation  to 
both  these  ro«ks  indicates  that  it  is  of  more  modem  emption." 

f  Uent-Colonel  Sykes  (Qeologioal  Transaetions,  2d  series,  toI  It.  p.  409)  obaerrea, 
that  in  the  Dakhim  there  are  proofs  of  a  ooutinaeas  trap  formadon,  oorering  an  area 
a  from  200,000  to  260,000  sqnare  miles. 
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to  produce  jprisms,  sometimes  of  very  symmetrical  forms.  In  1804,  Hir. 
Gregory  Watt  showed  by  bis  experiments  on  basalt,  that  when,  in  the 
cooling  of  a  molten  mass  of  that  rock,  this  stractore  was  developed,  ail 
*'*'  two  spheroids  came  into  contact,  no  penetration  ensued,  but  the  tiO 
bodies  became  mutually  compressed  and  separated  by  a  plane,  weQ  de- 
fined and  invested  with  a  rusty  colour,"  and  he  observed,  when  sevenl 
spheroids  met,  that  they  formed  prisms.'*' 

From  the  arrangement  observed  by  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  he  inferred 
that  '^  in  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  number,  in  superficial  ex* 
tent,  but  only  one  in  height,  of  impenetrable  spheroids,  with  nearly  eqm* 
distant  centres,  if  their  peripheries  could  come  in  contact  on  the  same 
plane,  it  seems  obvious  that  their  mutual  action  would  form  them  into 
hexagons ;  and  if  these  were  resisted  below,  and  there  was  no  oppoung 
cause  above  them,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  they  would  extend  their 
dimensions  upwards,  and  thus  form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  lenglii 
might  be  indefinitely  greater  than  their  diameters.  The  further  tht 
extremities  of  the  radii  were  removed  from  the  centre,  the  nearer  would 
thek  approach  be  to  parallelism ;  and  the  structure  would  be  finally 
propagated  by  nearly  parallel  fibres,  still  keeping  within  the  limits  of 
the  hexagonal  prism  with  which  their  incipient  formation  commenoed; 
and  the  prisms  might  thus  shoot  to  an  indefinite  length  into  the  undis- 
turbed central  mass  of  the  fluid,  till  their  structure  was  deranged  by  the 
superior  influence  of  a  counteracting  cause.'' 

It  will  require  the  careful  study  of  this  class  of  rocks,  more  particu- 
larly in  a  decomposed  state,  for  the  observer  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  view  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  may  be  applicable.  Where  one 
plane  of  a  sheet  of  basalt  may  have  been  exposed  to  cooling  influence% 
so  that  the  spheroidal  structure  could  be  first  developed  in  it,  and  in  the 
manner  suggested,  and  also  ^o  that  no  other  spheroidal  bodies  could  be 
developed  in  the  general  body  of  the  rock,  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
extension  of  the  original  spheroid,  there  would,  when  this  could  find 
space  for  development,  not  appear  much  difficulty  in  following  this  view. 
In  those  basaltic  dykes  that  are  sufficiently  common  in  some  districts, 
where  we  may  suppose  that  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  which  had  been  filled 


by  the  molten  rock,  presented  equal  cooling  conditions,  we  sometimei 
see,  as  in  the  preceding  section  (fig.  138),  that  the  prisms  shoot  out  a 

*  Obseryations  on  Basalt,  and  on  the  transition  from  the  yitreons  to  the  stony  tes 
ture  which  occurs  in  the  gradual  refrigeration  of  the  melted  basalt,  Phil.  Trans.  1804. 
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gles  to  the  walla  of  the  containing  rock  (6  c),  as  if  each  set  com- 
it  the  BidcB  [d  and  e),  confusion  arising  at  the  central  portion 
the  conditions  having  been  there  such  that  the  priamatic  struc- 
not  developed,*  In  cases,  also,  where  not  a  trace  of  joints  can 
Ted,  as  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  139),  where  the  colnnins(c), 
'to  rise  at  right  angles  to  ^he  supporting  rock  (ai),  which  may 

Fig.  139. 


f  kind,  igneous  or  accumulated  in  water,  the  prisms  reaching  to 

jbt  of  100  feet  or  more,  an  original  cooling  lower  plane  may  have 

d  the  prisms  throughout.    Also  in  those  curved  columns  of  hasalt, 

in  the  following  sketch  (fig.  140),  no  joints  are  apparent,  even 

weathering  of  tho  rock,  we  may  suppose  that  some  tendency 


Iginal  set  of  spheroids  to  dovelope  themselves  more  in  one  direc- 
b  another,  from  some  local  cause,  has  been  so  continued  as  to 
the  general  curve  observed, 

I  the  jointing  of  the  prisms  is  marked,  though  no  doubt,  upon 
r  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  the  prolongation  of  additions  to  the  ra- 
ng. 111.  Fig.  112. 


rrangement  of  parts  would  render  the  pauses  ofthat  which  would 

irise  concentric  coatings  of  a  spheroidal  mass,  somewhat  flat 

MS  the  prisms,  aothat  the  preceding  structures  (figa.  141, 142), 

!■  bappCDB  Uint  the  central  portions  of  a  bnBaltio  djke  are  more  prisma- 

■  if  tho  cooling  haj  bvea  too  rapid  at  th«  aides  fur  tbc  production 

uigement  of  peita.     Again,  the  prieiaa  ue  aometimeB  fonnd  ranging  from 

f  tlw  flHnre,  m  if  Brtificiftll^  out  prinnatio  blocka  of  roolc  liad  been  piled 


might  be  thereby  accounted  for,  facts  are  occasionally  seen,  where  the  ie- 

coinposition  of  the  joints  would  rather  point  to  the  production  of  separate 
centres  of  radiation.  Certain  jointa  of  the  groat  bed  of  prismatic  basalt 
which,  dipping  into  the  sea,  forma  the  well-known  Giant's  Causeway,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  would  seem  to  countenance  Buch  a  view.  Th&e 
joints  are  observed  to  have  minor  pieces,  a,  a,  a,  supplemental,  aa  it  w«re^ 
to  the  main  jointa,  filling  up  corners ;  giving  an  idea  of  each  joint  hsT- 
ing  been  a  separate  sphere,  the  minor  pieces  completing  the  arrange- 
ment of  particles  in  the  corners,  where  sphere  pressing  against  sphere, 
these  remained  to  be  filled  up.  At  times  the  minor  pieces  constitute 
more  of  tbo  whole  sharp  corners  of  the  prisms,  as  represented  benealfi 
(fig.  143). 

Kg.  143. 


Of  the  intermixture  of  conditions  producing  flows  of  melted  rock  at  ia« 
time  from  the  same  general  vent,  or  system  of  vents,  which  should  take 
the  prismatic  form,  and  at  another  exhibit  no  tendency  to  that  structure, 
the  Giant's  Causeway  and  adjacent  district  in  the  north  of  Ireland  will 
afford  the  observer  a  good  example.  The  same  mixture  of  prismatic 
and  more  solid  basalt  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Island  of  Staffa,  where, 


X 


nr- 


: 

H  as  shown  in  the  preceding  sketch  (fig.  144},*  the  action  of  the  Atlantic 

^K  breakers  has  worn  out  the  celebrated  Fingal's  Cave. 


•  Reduced  from  M'Culloeh's  "  Western  Islands  of  Scotluid." 
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SaUe$  or  Mud  Volcanoes. — Mineral  matter  is  raised  from  beneath 
nd  thrown  oat  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  vapours  and  gases 
n  evolvedy  the  latter  sometimes  inflammable,  in  a  manner  which  so 
liiTerB  from,  or  forms  a  modification  of  the  volcanic  action  previously 
lotioed,  a8  to  merit  separate  attention.  Amid  the  changes  effected 
hniig  the  modification  of  ordinary  volcanic  action,  it  may  readily  hap- 
moj  as  has  been  seen,  that  aqueous  vapours  and  certain  gases  alone 
«cape  from  old  volcanic  vents,  and  masses  of  mud  may  be  ejected,  as 
rom  Tongariro,  New  Zealand  (p.  323).  In  these  cases,  the  gases 
Tolved  would  tend  to  show  the  observer  the  connexion  between  volcanic 
•edon,  such  as  it  is  manifested,  with  a  very  general  resemblance,  in  so 
aany  situations  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  any  localities 
le  may  be  examining ;  more  especially  if  volcanic  rocks  prevailed  in  the 
icinity.  As  the  subject  at  present  rests,  it  requires  more  attention 
han  has  always  been  assigned  it,  inasmuch  as  somewhat  similar  appear- 
Aces  may  be  brought  about  by  different  means.  While  a  modification 
f  volcanic  action  may  connect  certain  of  these  salses  or  mud  volcanoes, 
B  they  have  been  termed,  with  the  general  cause  of  that  action,  others 
nay  depend  upon  causes  which,  though  producing  effects  of  local  impor- 
ance^  could  scarcely,  as  regards  the  crust  of  the  globe,  be  considered 
J  exerting  any  great  geological  influence,  while,  as  manifesting  alte- 
mtions  in  the  condition  of  the  matter  composing  even  limited  portions 
f  the  accumulations  on  the  earth's  surface,  they  require  consideration. 

With  respect  to  gaseous  emanations,  they  are  not  only  found  so 
onnected  with  volcanic  regions,  that  their  origin  can  scarcely  be 
oiibted ;  but  also  in  localities  where  that  action  is  either  not  apparent, 
r  where  other  sources  may  be  reasonably  assigned  them.  Of  the  latter 
Jnd  are  those  discharges  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  rise  in  several 
oal  districts ;  this  gas  occasionally  evolved  in  such  volume  as  to  be 
conomically  employed.*  In  these  cases,  our  experience  in  working 
ollieries  shows  us  that  such  gases  are  abundantly  produced  from  cer- 

*  At  FredonU,  State  of  New  York,  this  gas  has  long  been  collected  in  a  gasometer 
ir  the  lighting  of  the  place;  and,  according  to  Humboldt  (Kosmos),  it  has  been  used  in 
be  Chinese  proTince  of  Tse-tchoan,  for  more  than  1,000  years.  M.  Imbert  states,  that 
a  iniUmmable  gas  is  employed  in  eyaporating  saline  water  at  Thsee-lieoa-tsing. 
Bamboo  pip«0  carry  gas  from  the  source  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 
tabes  are  terminated  by  one  of  pipe-clay,  to  preTcnt  their  being  burnt  A  single 
(of  gae)  heats  more,  than  800  kettles.  The  fire  thus  produced  is  exceedingly 
tiak,  and  the  ealdrons  are  rendered  useless  in  a  few  months.  Other  bamboos  conduct 
M  fat  intended  for  lighting  the  streets  and  great  rooms  or  kitchens." — *<  Biblioth^que 
iiTertelle«"  and  «  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,"  1880.  The  wells  whence  this 
liaBinuible  gas  rises  were  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  saline  water.  This 
mj  irsi  afforded ;  but  the  water  failing,  they  were  sunk  much  deeper,  when,  instead 
r  vater,  the  gas  rushed  out  suddenly  with  considerable  noise  (Humboldt,  <<  Fragmens 
riatiquea").  This  seems  a  good  instance  of  tapping,  as  it  were,  a  supply  of  inflamma- 
it  ftf,  p«nt  np  in  a  compressed  state. 

26 
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tain  coal  beds  and  associated  carbonaceous  shales,  the  result  of  a  decom- 
position of  those  bodies  bj  which,  among  other  changes,  a  portion  of 
the  constituent  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  evolyed  in  a  gaseous  state.  That 
fissures,  or  other  natural  rock  channels,  should  permit  the  escape  of 
this  gas  to  the  surface,  and  that  the  causes  for  its  production  continuing, 
it  should  have  been  known  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  would  be  ex- 
pected. Emanations  of  carburetted  hydrogen  are  well  known  in  the 
ooal  districts  of  Europe  and  America. 

When  beds  of  lignite,  coal,  or  shales  highly  impregnated  with  bitumin- 
ous matter,  can  be  acted  on  by  heat,  so  that  these  substances  may  be 
placed  under  somewhat  of  the  conditions  of  the  coals  in  a  gas-work,  we 
should  expect  results  corresponding  with  the  resistance  to  the  escape  of 
the  gas  which  any  associated  or  superincumbent  rock-deposits  may 
offer,  with  the  additional  force  exerted  by  any  steam  which  may  be 
derived  from  disseminated  water,  the  latter  sometimes  forming  no  in- 
considerable power  for  overcoming  superincumbent  resistance.  In  sudi 
instances,  the  heat  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  so 
often  disseminated  amid  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  deposits,  should 
scarcely  be  neglected,  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  and  water  being  effected. 
Indeed,  the  '^  burning,"  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  bituminous  shake 
exposed  in  cliffs,*  and  through  which  easily  decomposed  iron  pyrites  ire 
disseminated,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  circumstance  should  receire 
attention,  however  exaggerated  the  views  taken  respecting  the  effects  of 
such  causes  may  once  have  been. 

The  country  around  Baku,  a  port  on  the  Caspian,  would  appear  instmo- 
tive,  not  only  as  respects  the  emanation  of  inflammable  gas,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  one  class  of  salses,  or  mud  volcanoes. 
That  district  is  described  as  impregnated  with  petroleum  and  naphths, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  inhabitants  of  Baku  employ  no  other  fuel. 
About  ten  miles  N.E.  from  the  town  there  are  many  old  temples  of  the 
Ouebres,  in  each  of  which  inflammable  gas,  burning  with  a  pale  flame 
and  smelling  strongly  of  sulphur,  rises  in  jets  from  the  ground. f    A 

*  The  S[immeridge  clay  of  the  Weymouth  coast,  in  which  there  is  much  shale  in 
places  80  bituminous  as  to  have  been  distilled  for  the  bitumen  in  it,  offers  f^om  time  to 
time  a  good  example  of  the  **  burning"  of  a  cliff  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites 
amid  bituminous  shale  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  The  heat  generated  has  been 
occasionally  so  considerable  as  to  fuse  some  of  the  clay  or  shale. 

f  It  would  be  expected  that  these  natural  jets  of  inflammable  gas  would  be  utilised, 
wherever  ascertained  to  be  emitted,  by  those  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  oould  be  of 
importance  in  their  religious  rites.  Captain  Beaufort  (Karamania)  describes  a  jet  of 
inflammable  gas,  named  the  Tanar,  near  Deliktash,  on  the  coast  of  Karamania,  pro- 
bably once  thus  used.  "  In  the  inner  corner  of  a  ruined  building,  the  wall  is  under- 
mined, so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  shaped  like  the  month 
of  an  oven ;  from  thence  the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an  intense  heat,  yet  producing  no 
smoke  on  the  wall."  Though  the  wall  was  scarcely  discoloured,  small  lumps  of  caked 
soot  were  found  in  the  neck  of  the  opening.    The  Yanar  is  considered  to  be  very  ancient, 
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arge  jet  is  stated  to  issue  from  an  adjoining  hillside,  and  the  whole 
»antr;  around,  for  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  is  ao  impregnated 
witli  this  gas  that  a  hole  being  made  in  the  ground  it  immediately 
issues,  the  inhabitants  thrusting  canes  into  the  earth,  through  which  the 
gaa  risea  and  is  used  in  cooking.*  It  was  near  Jokmali,  to  the  east  of 
Baku,  that,  on  the  27th  November,  1827,  flame  hurst  out,  where  flame 
had  not  prtvieusly  been  known,  rising  to  s  considerable  height,  for 
three  hours,  after  which  it  became  lowered  to  three  feet,  burnt  for  20 
honrs,  and  was  then  sncceeded  by  an  oiitburst  of  mud,  covering  an  area 
of  more  than  1,000,000  square  feet  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet-t 
Large  fragments  are  mentioned  as  having  been  thrown  out,  and  hurled 
aroond.J  A  column  of  flamo  rose  so  high  at  an  eruption  near  Baklichli, 
vest  of  Baku,  that  it  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  24  miles.  The 
coDOtry  18  considered  to  afford  other  traces  of  similar  eruptions. 

While  these  eruptions  have  taken  place  near  Baku,  on  the  eagt  of 
the  Caucasus,  similar  outbursts  of  flame  and  mud  have  occurred,  under 
limilar  circumstances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taman  and  Kertch,'at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  same  range.  These  have  been  long 
known,  and  taking  place,  in  an  area  which  comprises  the  Cimmerian 
Bospborus,  where  the  Sea  of  Azof  communicates  through  a  shallow 
channel  with  the  Black  Sea,  they  become  important  in  effecting  surface 
changes,  tending  still  further  to  close  this  channel  upon  the  outflow  of 
the  river  waters  poured  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  chiefly  by  the  Don  and 
its  tributaries,  and  not  evaporated  in  it.  These  salscs,  or  mud  vol- 
caaoes,  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  arc  situated,  like 
those  of  Baku,  in  a  district  replete  with  bituminous  matter.  M.  Dubois 
de  Montpdreux  gives  sections  showing  the  area  to  be  principally  com- 
powd  of  a  highly  bituminous  (tertiary)  shale,  sometimes  with  lignite, 
alternating  with  sands.  From  these  bituminous  beds  asphalt  is  pre- 
pared, and  there  is  evidently  much  bituminous  matter,  including  naphtha, 
disseminated  in  its  various  forms ;  indeed,  naphtha  springs  are  mentioned 
u  rising 'near  the  erater-cavily  of  Khouter.  In  some  situations  the 
laTnm  seem  to  have  vomited  forth  flame  and  mud  from  the  same  spots 
st  different  times,  at  others  these  suddenly  rise  from  places  not  previ- 
ously known.§     The  gases  evolved  from  the  salaes  at  Baku,  Taman,  and 

ud  powibl^  Ihc  jet  deBciibed  by  Plinj'.  Tlie  hill  nhenee  it  issues  is  fanned  of  orum- 
Uing  ftrpeatine  and  taoee  blocks  of  limeatoQe.  A  sliort  diatoooe  down  it  there  is  tao- 
Iktr  Sipcrture,  ithence,  from  its  ippenrance,  anolber  jot  of  k  limilsj  kind  is  inferrtd 

■  •■  Edinburgh  Philosopbical  JoamBi,"  io1.  ti. 

t  Bambotdt,  "  Frapnens  Asisliques." 

}  Humboldt,  "  liosmoa."— Mud  VotoaiiaeB. 

i  DuboiH  d«  Montp^reui  (Voyage  iiutour  du  CanoMC,  t  T.  p.  61)  mentioDs,  respMt- 

rt  mud  TDlcanoes,  tlist  Koukou-oba  was  io  eruption  in  Febrnarj,  1794 ;  and 
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Kertch,  and  from  the  viciDity  of  Tiflis,  where  similar  facts  are  noticed, 
seem  not  so  well  known  as  is  desirable.  M.  Dubois  de  Montp&ma 
mentions  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  the  mud  of 
Ehouter  was  disturbed,  and  there  was  also  a  sulphurous  spring  not  tu 
distant.  M.  do  Yemeuil  gives  an  elevation  of  250  feet  to  some  of  thA 
conical  mud  accumulations  of  Taman  and  the  Eastern  Crimea.*  Iron 
pyrites  seem  to  be  found  amid  the  ejected  mud.  As  might  be  expected, 
these  jets  of  flame,  smoke,  and  mud,  occur  as  well  in  the  shallow  water 
adjoining  the  dry  land  as  upon  the  latter,  even  adding  to  and  modifymg 
its  form.  In  1814,  flames  rose  through  the*  Sea  of  Azof,  mud  wts 
thrown  out,  and  an  island  gradually  produced.  Among  the  stones 
ejected  at  these  eruptions  are  limestones  and  shales  not  known  among 
the  surrounding  strata.t 

The  mud  volcanoes  of  Maculaba,  near  Girgenti,  whence  mnd  and 
bituminous  matter  are  thrown  out.  Dr.  Daubeny  attributes  to  the  com- 
bustion of  the  beds  of  sulphur  there  associated  with  the  blue  clajs, 
amid  which  these  mud  eruptions  take  place.|  He  ascertained  that  the 
gases  given  off  consisted  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
At  the  time  of  his  visit  the  cavities  were  small,  and  filled  with  water, 
somewhat  above  the  usual  temperature  of  that  in  the  country,  mixed 
with  mud  and  bitumen,  through  which  the  gases  bubbled  np.§  Dr. 
Daubeny  refers  similar  phenomena  at  Terrapilata,  near  Galtanisetta, 
and  at  Misterbianco,  near  Catania,  to  the  same  causes. 

To  ascertain  how  far  such  salscs  or  mud  volcanoes  may  arise  from 
other  than  strictly  volcanic  causes,  or  be  merely  some  secondary  effects 
produced  by  them,  it  becomes  very  desirable  not  only  that  the  geolo- 


j 


rouk,  WM  in  February,  1815  ;  that  an  island  appeared  in  front  of  tlie  Isle  of  Tyrambe, 
on  the  lOth  May,  1814,  and  that  the  mud  yoloano  of  Taman  was  never  in  a  greatir    - 
state  of  aotiritj  than  in  April,  1835.   He  comments  on  these  eruptions  having  oecnmd 
at  one  time  of  the  year,  remarking,  with  Pallas,  that  the  only  known  antamnal  emptin    . 
was  on  the  6th  September,  1799,  when  the  first  island  was  thrown  up.     In  the  Oeolo-    i 
gical  Atlas  accompanying  the  <*  Voyage  autour  da  Caucase,"  there  is  a  plan  (pi.  xxri)    r 
in  whioh  the  Tarions  salses  or  mud  volcanoes  of  Taman  and  Kertch  are  laid  down;  tnd    ; 
in  the  Carte  O^n^rale  O^ologiqno  of  the  same  work,  the  districts  of  Baku  and  Wi    * 
are  included.    Section,  pi.  xxy.  shows  the  alternations  of  bituminous  shales  and  sands 
whence  a  mud  Yolcano  broke  out  near  Eoutchougourei,  bordering  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

*  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  G^ol.  de  France." 

f  Sir  B.  Murchison,  *<  Geology  of  Bussia,"  p.  576. 

{  **  Description  of  Volcanoes."  Alluding  to  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur.  Dr.  DiS* 
beny  remarks,  that  "  the  sulphurous  acid  being  retained  by  the  moisture  of  the  i^ 
and  gradually  conyerted  into  sulphuric  acid,  would  act  upon  the  calcareous  partidfSi 
and  giye  rise  to  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whilst  if  any  bituminous  matters 
were  present,  the  heat  generated  might  cause  a  slow  decomposition,  and  resolye  them 
into  petroleum  and  carburetted  hydrogen,"  p.  267. 

i  It  is  stated  that  at  times  **  the  mud  has  been  known  to  be  thrown  up  to  the  hei|ki 
of  200  feet,  acoompanied  by  a  strong  odour  of  sulphur."— Daubeny,  ''Volcanoes," 
p.  266. 
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peal  Structure  of  the  country  should  be  well  examined,  but  also  that  the 
gases  evolved  should  be  carefully  ascertained.  According  to  Humboldt 
ind  M.  Parrot,  almost  pure  nitrogen  is  found  among  the  gases  evolved 
from  the  mud  volcanoes  of  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  and  the  former 
Bientions  hydrogen  mixed  with  naphtha  as  emitted  from  salses  of  this 
kind.  We  have  seen  that  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are 
emitted,  and  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  noticed  amid  the  mud  of 
one  thrown  out  near  Kertch.  Stones  being  ejected  in  the  Taman  and 
Kertch  district  different  from  those  forming  the  acy'acent  rocks,  would 
oertainly  point,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  remarked,  "*"  to  an  action  more 
deep-deated  than  the  combustion  of  the  bituminous  beds  amid  which  the 
salses  are  found,  and  certainly  deposits  of  that  kind  might  cover  vol- 
canic vents,  which,  though  usually  in  a  dormant  state,  may  from  time 
to  time  manifest  some  minor  activity,  furnishing  aqueous  vapour  (cooled 
into  water  of  moderate  temperature  before  it  rises  to  the  surface),  and 
producing  conditions,  from  the  distillation  of  some  of  the  bituminous 
deposits,  by  which  carburetted  hydrogen  may  be, evolved  and  carbonic 
mi  formed.  In  cases  where  nearly  pure  nitrogen  is  emitted,  as  near 
laman,  it  would  appear,  assuming  that  substance  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  as  if  common  air  passing  into  the  earth,  perhaps 
Bixed  with  water,  had  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen  beneath,  during  the 
combustion  of  the  bituminous  substances,  the  water  driven  off,  if  not 
decomposed,  and  the  nitrogen  uncombincd,  evolved.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
any  differences  or  resemblances  in  the  gaseous  substances  emitted 
require  consideration.  Naphtha  and  the  thicker  bitumens  are  at  pre- 
Kut  so  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  though  certain 
localities  may  abound  with  them  more  than  others,  they  appear  to  show 
little  beyond  the  conversion  of  some  organic  matter,  accumulated  under 
rariable  conditions,  into  that  form.f  Inflammable  gases  have  also  been 
found  evolved  from  the  earth,  not  only  in  connexion  with  bituminous 
Hid  coal  deposits,  but  under  other  circumstances,  where  no  volcanic 
■ction  is  required  for  their  production,  as,  for  example,  at  the  salt 

*  <*  Geology  of  Rassia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural,*'  toL  L  p.  676. 

f  Naphtha  springs  seem  to  continue,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  in  the  same  state  during 
a  long  lapse  of  time,  pointing  to  the  long  duration  of  the  needftil  conditions.  Thus, 
aecording  to  Dr.  HoUand  ('*  Trayels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  &c."),  the  petroleum 
^tingB  of  Zante  are  in  the  same  state  as  when  described  by  Herodotus.  The  pitch  lake 
if  Ti^dad  is  a  good  example  of  a  considerable  coUection  of  the  more  soUd  bitumens. 
ft  if  Mtimated  at  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  though  its  exact  boundaries  are 
fifieolt  to  trace,  in  consequence  of  the  soil  which  covers  parts  of  it,  firom  which  crops 
if  tropical  productions  are  obtained  (Nugent,  Oeol.  Trans.,  yoL  i.)  According  to  Cap- 
IiIa  Alexander  (Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  January,  1888),  masses  of  this  pitch  adyance 
bto  the  sea  at  Pointe  la  Braye.  The  same  author  notices  an  assemblage  of  salses  or 
■id  Toleanoes  at  Pointe  du  Cae,  40  miles  southward  from  the  pitch  lake*  the  largest 
•ibottt  160  feet  in  diameter. 
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mines  of  Gottesgabe,  at  Beine,  in  the  county  of  Tecklenberg,*  and 
from  borings  for  salt  in  America,t  ai^d  Ghina4 

With  regard  to  the  rise  of  boracic  acid  with  the  steam  at  the  lagnnes 
near  Yolterra,  in  Central  Italy,  accompanied  by  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  has  been  referred  to  yolcanic  action  beneath 
the  rocks  in  which  the  lagunes  are  situated.  That  great  heat  exists 
beneath  is  certain,  but  how  far  this  heat  may  now  be  considered  volcanie 
and  distinct  from  a  more  general  dispersion  of  an  elevated  temperature 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  more  intense  at  some  points  than  at 
others,  seems  not  so  certain.  The  boracic  acid  is  found  in  combination 
with  ammonia,  as  well  as  free,  and  Dr.  Daubeny  remarks  that  its  pre-  ! 
sence  in  the  steam  may  arise  from  the  aqueous  vapour  passing  over  tbifl 
substance,  and  carrying  it  upwards  in  mechanical  suspension,  as  steam, 
by  experiment,  has  been  found  capable  of  effecting.! 

JEarthqtiakes. — ^It  has  been  seen  that  prior  to,  and  sometimes  during, 
volcanic  eruptions,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  has  been  disturbed  bj  ^ 
vibrations,  as  if  from  time  to  time  certain  resistances  to  these  volcanic  ' 
forces  were  suddenly  overcome.     The  rending  of  rocks  by  fissures,  sock 
as  have  been  previously  noticed,  coidd  scarcely  but  produce  vibrations, 
supposing  the  needful  tension  and  cohesion  of  parts.    It  is  by  no  meani 
required  that  these  fissures  should  always  rise  to  the  surface  of  thi 
ground ;  indeed,  in  many  volcanic  accumulations,  the  rents  formed,  and    , 
subsequently  filled  with  molten  rock,  are  observed  to  terminate  before 
they  reach  it.     From  the  absence  of  the  proper  cohesion  of  parts  amid 
great  masses  of  ashes  and  cinders,  these  may  so  yield,  that  though  i 
fissure  might  be  suddenly  produced  in  more  solid  matter  beneath  them, 
they  could  adjust  themselves  above  in  a  very  general  manner  over  its 
upward  termination. 

It  would  be  anticipated  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  vibrations 
of  the  ground  around  volcanoes  would  be  more  intense  after  a  vent  had 
long  been  closed  and  dormant,  so  that  time  for  the  consolidation  of  toff 

*  The  gas  is  obtained  from  the  abandoned  pits,  and  is  considered  to  ooaslst  of  earbv- 
retted  hydrogen  and*  olefiant  gas.  It  was  employed  by  M.  Roders,  the  inspector  of  thi 
mines,  for  lighting  and  cooking,  being  conyeyed  to  the  houses  by  pipes. 

f  While  boring  for  salt  at  Rocky  Hill,  in  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie,  tiie  borer  sadden!/ 
fell  after  they  had  driTon  to  the  depth  of  197  feet.  Salt  water  immediately  toAkA 
forth,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  considerable  outburst  of  an  inflan^nable  gas,  wkio^ 
being  ignited  by  a  fire  in  the  Tioinity,  consumed  all  within  its  reach.  ij 

X  At  Thsee-lieou-tsing  (previous  note,  p.  401),  according  to  M.  Elaproth,  a  jot  of   j 
inflammable  gas  from  a  locality  also  producing  salt  water,  was  burning  from  theseeoid 
to  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  at  about  80  li  S.W.  from  Kioung-toheoo. 

2  By  employing  the  heat  of  the  superabundant  vapour,  the  water  coUeoted  in  artil- 
cial  ponds  is  sufficiently  evaporated  to  dispense  with  fuel,  and  the  boracic  acid  obtaiaod 
at  smaU  cost.  These  lagunes  furnish  about  1,650,000  lbs.  of  boracic  acid  annually, 
sufficient,  when  purified  and  mixed  with  soda,  forming  borax,  nearly  for  the  supply  of 
Europe.— Daubeny,  "Volcanoes,"  p.  156. 
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eds  had  elapsed,  the  whole  well  braced  together  by  lava  streams  of 
arious  dimensions,  than  when  the  vent  was  still  open,  the  volcano 
ctive,  and  the  ashes  and  cinders  incoherent.  It  may  also  be  inferred 
hat  a  certain  thickness  of  trachyte,  dolerite,  or  basalt,  if  not  too  much 
liyided  by  columnar,  or  other  joints,  would  offer  greater  resistanee  to 
kny  given  volcanic  force  employed  than  tuff  beds,  unless  these  were  so 
ihanged  and  consolidated  as  to  assume  the  character  of  palagonite,  or 
ithers  of  that  class.  Again,  different  effects  would  be  expected  from 
he  resistance  of  intermingled  sheets  of  tuff  and  rocks  which  had  been 
Q  fusion,  such  as  those  described  as  occurring  in  the  Yal  del  Bove, 
itna,  and  where  similar  substances  are  mixed,  as  narrow  lava  streams 
ind  irregular  piles  of  matter,  in  both  cases  prior  fissures,  more  or  less 
illed  by  dykes,  of  lava,  considerably  modifying  the  effects  produced. 

A  connexion  has  often  been  inferred  to  exist  between  volcanic  erup- 
ions  and  vibrations  of  the  ground  at  distances  far  beyond  the  immediate 
ioinity  of  the  former,  as  if  the  volcanoes  were  great  safety-valves, 
hrough  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  certain  amount  of  force 
aeaped,  mere  local  disturbances  being  thereby  produced;  while  at 
ndiarB,  from  the  overloading  of  the  valves,  or  a  greater  exertion  of 
xnrer,  larger  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  were  shaken.  Without 
Bdading  dormant  or  extinct  volcanoes,  active  vents,  as  has  been  seen 
p.  892),  are  so  widely  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  that 
sonsiderable  areas  may  readily  be  disturbed  by  vibrations  more  or  less 
lepending  upon  general  conditions,  of  which  the  discharge  of  molten 
"oek,  vapours,  and  gases,  at  certain  points,  is  only  one  of  the  effects 
liereby  produced.  Hence,  as  respects  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject, 
roloanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  may  be  intimately  connected,  vol- 
auiic  eruptions  being  equally  regarded  in  the  same  general  manner, 
md  several  other  adjustments  of  the  earth's  surface  included,  by  which 
great  fissures  have  been  formed,  and  huge  masses  of  rocks  squeezed, 
broken,  and  thrust  up  into  great  ridges  and  mounds  of  varied  forms  and 
DUgnitude. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the  inferred  connexion  between  earth- 
snakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  as,  for  example,  the  sudden  disappear- 
iDce  of  smoke  in  the  volcano  of  Pasto,  when  the  province  of  Quito,  192 
Biles  distant,  was  so  violently  shaken  by  the  great  earthquake  of  Bio- 
bamba,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  and  the  sudden  tranquillity  of 
Stromboli  from  its  otherwise  constant  activity,  during  the  great  earth- 
foake*  in  Calabria,  in  1783.  As  we  are  quite  assured  that  in  minor 
mas  there  is  often  much  vibration  of  the  ground  prior  to  such  erup- 
Ifams,  and  that  subsequently  to  them  tranquillity  is  restored,  at  least  for 
a  time,  an  observer  would  be  led  to  inquire  how  far  such  apparent 
eauaes  and  effects  may  be  extended.  Herein  caution  is  much  needed, 
so  that,  from  a  preconceived  opinion,  accidental  circumstances  may  not 
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have  an  undue  value  assigned  them,  some  of  the  inferences  drawn 
respecting  the  immediate  connexion  between  given  earthquakes  and  the 
eruptions  from  certain  volcanoes  being  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  facti 
adduced. 

It  would  be  anticipated  that  in  regions  of  volcanoes,  such  as  those  of 
South  America,  great  vibrations  of  the  ground  should  be  experienced, 
these  vibrations  extending  to  variable  distances,  not  only  according  to 
their  intensity,  but  also  to  the  kinds  of  rocks  through  which  they  are 
transmitted.  In  certain  regions  earthquakes  are  sometimes  of  sodi 
frequent  occurrence,  that  except  when  of  particular  intensity,  they  are 
so  little  regarded,  that  those,  and  similarly  circumstanced  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  may  be  considered  in  a  more  unstable  state  than 
others.  The  great  earthquake  of  Chili,  in  1835,  was  merely  one  of  i 
mere  intense  kind  in  a  district  often  shaken  by  such  vibrations.  It  ia 
described  as  having  been  felt  from  Copiapo  to  Ghiloe  in  one  direction, 
and  from  Mendoza  to  Juan  Fernandez  in  another ;  and  the  volcanoes  of 
that  part  of  the  Andes  are  noticed  as  having  been  in  an  unusual  state 
of  activity  prior  to,  during,  and  subsequent  to  it.  In  a  previous  earth- 
quake (1822)  the  same  region  of  South  America  was  shaken  through  a 
distance,  from  north  to  south,  of  about  1200  miles. 

With  respect  to  the  areas  actually  disturbed  by  earthquakes,  as  warn 
are  necessarily  raised  by  them  in  the  sea  adjoining  the  lands  shaken, 
or  by  the  vibration  of  the  rocks  beneath  it,  attention  has  to  be  directed 
as  to  the  amount  of  dry  land  disturbed,  and  the  extent  to  which  any  ad- 
joining portion  of  the  sea  bottom  may  have  been  simultaneously  shaken. 
For  instance,  this  has  to  be  done  with  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon, 
the  area  disturbed  being  represented  as  spread  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  Northern  Atlantic,  and  comprising  a  part  of  North  America,  with 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands  (Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Martinique), 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  part  of  Northern  Africa  and  a  large  portion  of 
Western  Europe  on  the  other.  In  such  a  case  the  extent  to  which  the 
sea-wave  produced  by  earthquakes  may  have  been  propagated,  has  to 
be  well  considered.*  The  known  amount  of  dry  land  shaken  in  Europe 
was  alone  very  large,  comprising  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  the  British 
Islands,  the  southern  portions  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italy. 

As  respects  earthquakes,  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  has  to  be 
regarded  with  especial  reference  to  the  kind  of  substances  through  which 
an  earthquake-wave  may  have  to  pass,  so  that  even,  for  illustration, 

*  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (Principles  of  Geology,  7th  edit,  p.  844),  e«lls  attention  to  the 
great  Lisbon  shock,  as  haring  come  in  f^om  the  ocean,  remarking  that  '*a  line  drawn 
through  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  Tolcanic  region  of  Southern  Italy,  Sioily,  Sonthen 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  wiU,  if  prolonged  westward  through  the  ooean,  atrike  the  voloanio 
group  of  the  Azores ;"  hence  inferring,  as  probable,  their  submarine  connexion  with 
the  European  line. 
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assaming  the  impulses  given  to  be  equal,  the  extent  of  the  vibrations 
and  their  amount  might  be  very  materially  modified.*  Mr.  Mallet  infers 
that  an  earthquake  '^is  the  transit  of  a  wave  of  elastic  impression 
in  any  direction,  from  vertically  upwards  to  horizontally  in  any  asimuth, 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  from  any  centre  of  impulse,  or  from  more 
than  one,  and  which  may  be  attended  with  tidal  and  sound  waves,  de- 
pendent upon  the  impulse,  and  upon  the  circumstances  of  position  as  to 
sea  and  land."  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  the  truth  of  this  view 
has  not  yet  been  fully  and  experimentally  demonstrated. 

The  movement  of  the  great  earth-Wavef  is  commonly  classed  as  un- 
dnlatory  or  vertical,  as  the  ground  may  be  observed  to  roll  onward  in  a 
^ven  direction,  or  simply  rise  and  fall  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  manner. 
We  have  descriptions  in  the  one  case,  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  mov- 
ing in  a  wave-like  manner,  and  in  the  other,  of  a  mere  sudden  rise  and 
&I1,  as  far  as  regards  a  particular  locality.  Of  the  latter,  the  great 
earthquake  experienced  at  Biobamba,  in  1797,  would  appear  an  excel- 
lent example,  many  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  having,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, been  hurled  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  on  the  hill  of  La 
Cullca^  beyond  the  small  river  of  Lican.|  We  may  readily  infer,  that 
these  two  classes  of  earthquake  movements  are  only  modifications  of  the 
same  thing,  and  that  while  a  spot,  such  as  the  town  of  Biobamba,  situ- 
ated immediately  over  that  where  the  impulse  was  given,  should  be  lifted 
suddenly  upwards,  the  same  shock  would  appear  to  travel  outwards  to 
various  distances  around,  in  the  manner,  as  often  noticed,  of  waves  on 
the  sarfikce  of  water  into  which  a  stone  has  been  cast. 

With  respect  to  the  vorticose  movement,  which  has  been  often  re- 
garded as  another  class  of  earthquake  motion,  we  may  also,  with  Mr. 
Mallet,  consider  it  as  only  a  modification  of  the  same  kind  of  shock. 
^th  regard  to  the  two  obelisks  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Bruno,  at  Ste&no 
del  Bosco,  the  stones  of  which  were  twisted  on  a  vertical  axis  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  without  falling,  during  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake  of 

t  llr.  Mallet  KaTftl  Manual  of  Scientific  Inqniry,  Art,  Eartliqaakea,  p.  197,  iii 
erier  to  iUnstrate  the  transmission  of  waves  through  different  materials,  supposes  a 
p«wm  to  stand  upon  a  line  of  railway,  near  the  rail,  and  that  a  heavy  blow  be  struck 
vpiRi  the  latter  a  few  hundred  feet  distant  <*  He  will,"  Mr.  Mallet  remarks,  "  almost 
iMiantly  hear  the  wave  through  the  iron  rail ;  directly  after  he  wiU  feel  another  wave 
thr9ii|^  the  ground  on  which  he  stands ;  and,  lastly,  he  will  hear  another  ware  through 
the  air ;  and  if  there  were  a  deep  side-drain  to  the  railway,  a  person  immersed  in  the 
vat«r  would  hear  a  wave  of  sound  through  it,  the  rate  of  transit  of  which  would  be 
Cftrent  from  any  of  the  others — all  these  starting  from  the  same  point  at  the  same 


n 


f  (Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Art.  Earthquakes.) — Mr.  MaUet  defines 
fte  "great  earth-wave"  as  the  **  true  shock,  a  real  roll  or  undulation  of  the  surface 
travelling  with  immense  velocity  outwards  in  every  direction  from  the  centre  of  impulBO." 

X  **  Kosmos,"  ArL  Earthquakes. 
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1783,*  and  inferred  well  to  illustrate  this  moyement,  Mr.  Mallet  hu 
shown,  that  this,  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  may  be  explained  bj 
the  transmission  of  the  ordinary  shock,  under  a  modification  of  circum- 
Btances  by  which  the  rectilinear  is  converted  into  a  curvilinear  motion.t 
In  the  same  manner,  when  the  complicated  structure  of  some  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  considered,  particularly  where  igneous  rooks  have 
been  extended  among,  or  otherwise  much  intermingled  with,  other  accth 
mulations,  the  observer  may  have  reason  to  infer  that,  during  the  trans- 
mission of  an  earthquake- wave,  the  various  parts  of  the  whole  may  some- 
times be  so  circumstanced,  that  'a  kind  of  twist  may  be  locally  guen 
to  considerable  masses. 

Taking  the  great  earth-wave  as  the  base  of  all  the  movements,  how- 
ever modified  this  may  be  according  to  conditions,  the  waters  of  seas, 
lakes,  or  rivers,  resting  or  flowing  upon  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  will 
have  the  shock  communicated  to  them.  When  we  look  at  the  present 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  and  consider  earthquakes  in  their  generality, 
these  are  quite  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  to  have  been  produced  by  im- 
pulses received  beneath  parts  of  the  great  ocean  as  on  the  dry  land. 
As  the  rate  at  which  the  earth-wave  would  travel,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  greater  than  that  at  which  the  vibration  transmitted 
to  the  water  would  proceed,  two  waves,  as  Mr.  Mallet  has  pointed  out^ 
will  result.  One  will  arise  from  the  vibration  along  the  surface  of  ihi 
ground,  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  superincumbent  water,  and 
becoming  apparent  in  shallow  wiater ;  the  other  from  the  heaping  up  of 
the  water  above  a  vertical  uprise  of  the  sea  bottom,  such  as  we  nuiy  sap- 
pose  given  if  Riobamba,  in  1797,  had  been  beneath  the  sea.  The  first  ] 
is  named  by  Mr.  Mallet,  the  ^^  forced  sea-wave,'^  seen  when  the  shodc 
or  earth-wave  passes  beneath  or  into  shallow  water,  whether  the  earth* 
quake  travels  from  seaward  inland,  or  the  reverse :  the  second  he  tons 
the  "great  sea-wave."  The  geological  importance  of  the  " forced sef 
wave,"  would  seem  much  to  depend  upon  the  distance  at  which  any 
shore  or  shallow  water  may  be  from  the  spot  where  a  chief  vertical  move- 
ment, either  inland  or  beneath  the  sea,  has  been  given.  If  this  were  in 
the  ocean  far  distant  from  the  land,  or  shallow  water,  the  movement 
communicated  to  the  sea  would  be  small,  as  also  if  the  shock  came  firom 
the  dry  land  with  little  intensity,  either  from  the  original  impulse  hav- 
ing been  unimportant,  or  of  its  force  being  nearly  expended.     Should, 

*  Figures  and  descriptions  of  these  obelisks  are  giyen  by  Sir  Charles  Ljell,  in  hb 
"  Principles  of  Geology,"  and  in  Dr.  Danbeny's  "  Description  of  Voloanoes,"  Ukenfrom 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples. 

t  Mr.  Mallet  remarks  (Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Art  Earthquakes), 
that  "  this  motion  arises  from  the  centre  of  grarity  of  the  body  lying  to  one  side  of  a 
vertical  plane  in  the  line  of  shock,  passing  through  that  point  in  the  base  on  which  tte 
body  rests,  in  which  the  whole  adherence,  by  friction  or  cement  of  the  body  to  its  sup- 
port, may  be  supposed  to  unite,  and  which  may  be  called  the  centre  o/adheeum,'* 
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oweyer,  the  vertical  movement  of  the  earth-wave  be  close  to  a  coast, 
rhether  on  the  sea  or  land  side,  or  beneath  shallow  water,  then  the 
^forced  sea-wave"  may  merge  in  the  ^^  great  sea- wave/'  sufficient  dis- 
mce  not  existing  to  permit  much  distinction.  The  one  wave  would 
precede  the  other  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  ^^  great  sea-wave" 
iirowing  huge  masses  of  water  upon  the  land,  mechanically  disturbing 
M-bottoms  to  a  great  extent,  and  often  producing  effects  of  considera- 
te geological  importance.  As  Mr.  Mallet  has  remarked,  while  a  ^^  great 
lea-wave"  may  be  so  broad  and  low  in  deep  water  as  not  to  be  observed 
Q  the  open  ocean,  it  could  break  with  great  force  on  a  coast  or  in  shal- 
ow  water. 

It  will  be  convenient,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mallet,  so  to 
hssify  observations  on  earthquakes,  that  things  accessory  may  be  sepa- 
ated  from  those  which  are  material.  Unfortunately,  as  has  been  re- 
larked  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,'*'  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
kat  earthquake  phenomena  have  been  studied  with  reference  to  their 
ml  geological  bearing,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  properties  destroyed, 
rith  now  and  then  a  notice  of  a  new  lake  or  island  produced  at  the  time, 
iKTing  chiefly  occupied  attention.  Whatever  may  cause  the  shock, 
rliedier  from  a  portion  of  the  earth  being  suddenly  thrown  into  motion, 
ritlioiit  violent  rupture,  viewing  the  subject  on  the  large  scale,  or  from 
diden  and  violent  fracture,  the  observer  has  to  consider  not  only  the 
;epth  beneath  the  surface,  where  the  impulse  may  be  given,  but  also  the 
uneral  masses  through  which  the  waves  have  to  be  transmitted,  both 
•  regards  the  kind  and  relative  position  of  those  masses. 

Daring  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  when,  as  for  instance,  in  that  of 
Bomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  on  the  5th  April,  1815,  the  detonations  were 
mtd  as  far  as  970  miles,  and  with  such  distinctness,  and  so  loud  at  Ma- 
■paar,  217  miles  distant,  that  a  vessel  of  war  was  sent  out  with  troops 
a  search  of  supposed  pirates  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  may  be 
iMomed  that  vibrations  of  the  earth  would  radiate  around,  as  from  any 
point,  a,  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  145),  which  may  represent  any  district 

Fig.  146. 


such  a  centre  of  disturbance.    Assuming  the  roar  of  any  great 
ndcanic  eruption,  such  as  that  at  Tomboro,  to  arise  from  the  violent  dia- 

*  *<  Prinoiples  of  Geology,"  7th  edit,  p.  481. 
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charge  of  the  Tapours,  gases,  cinders,  and  ashes  through  the  crater, 
the  vibrations  thereby  produced  in  the  adjacent  mineral  accomnlatioiii 
wonld  be  felt  more  or  less  horizontally,  according  to  the  Tariable  comp^ 
sition  and  solidity  of  the  substances  shaken.  Should  the  oaose  of  tk 
earthquake-waves  be  deepnseated,  the  vibrations  on  the  surface  wooUj 
correspond  with  the  radiation  of  the  waves  from  their  centre  of  origOi 
so  that  there  would  be  a  point  where  the  shock  would  be  felt  verticallj.* 
If  be  (€g.  146)  be  supposed  a  section  of  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 

rig.lM. 


a  a  point  in  a  curve,  250  miles  beneath  the  surface,  where  an  impulse  is 
given  producing  earthquake-waves,  these  would  strive  to  radiate  around, 
so  far  as  resistances  or  facilities  would  permit,  in  spherical  shells.  If 
the  substance  through  which  the  wave  passed  was  homogeneous,  as  for 
example,  a  piece  of  iron,  the  wave  would  first  traverse  the  distance  ae^ 
then  adj  af,  and  a^,  in  succession,  the  shock  being  felt  most  verticaDj 
as  regards  the  surface  of  the  iron  at  e,  and  more  laterally  at/,  and  mo^ 
so,  as  regards  the  section,  at  g.  Geological  investigations  show  us  that 
the  composition  of  the  mineral  substances,  forming  so  much  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  we  have  the  power  of  examining,  their  state  of  solidification, 
and  their  mode  of  accumulation,  are  very  variable.  Hence,  if  in  the 
foregoing  section,  instead  of  a  homogeneous  body,  we  may  suppose  i 
great  mass  of  mineral  matter,  granite  for  example,  supporting  two  aoen- 
mulations,  one  at  5,  arranged  in  beds  of  a  hard  coherent  substance,  sod 
as  compact  limestone,  and  another  at  c,  formed  of  strata  slighUy  ce- 
mented, or  loose  sands  and  pebbles,  the  observer  will  see  that  the  shodc 
striking  at/,  might  be  transmitted  readily  along  the  planes  of  the  lime- 
stone beds,  while,  though  the  shock  would  strike  the  loose  accumulations 
at  e  more  laterally,  the  wave  might  be  there  more  complicated,  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  coherence  of  parts. 

*  The  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1765,  felt  so  seyerely  around  a  space  near  that  dtji 
has  been  considered  a  good  example  of  a  radiating  earthquake  with  a  deep-seated  sooree. 
The  earthquake  of  1828,  experienced  in  the  Netherlands  and  Rhenish  ProTinces,  is  in- 
ferred to  have  been  radiating,  though  less  deeply  seated.    The  area  most  shaken  forc- 
ed an  ellipse,  comprising  Brussels,  Li^ge,  and  Maestricht,  and  the  shocks  radiated  to 
Westphalia,  and  to  Middelburg  and  Vliessingen.     Referring  to  the  great  Calahriaa 
earthquake  of  1788,  also  considered  somewhat  central,  Dr.  Daubenj  remarks  (Descrip- 
tion of  Volcanoes,  2d  ed.,  p.  616),  after  mentioning  certain  moTements  noUoed,  that 
such  earthquakes  may  have  "the  impelling  force  situated  along  a  particular  line  of 
country,  although  at  the  points  at  which  it  is  exerted  in  its  greatest  intensity,  the  vi- 
brations are  propagated  with  greater  or  less  yiolence  in  aU  dhreotions  around." 
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Ifameroas  modHcatione  of  the  arrangements  abore  noticed  will  readily 
soggoBt  themeeWes,  more  particdarly  as  regards  the  interruptionB  to 
tlie  cottrae  of  earthquake-wareB  by  contorted  and  variably  intermingled 
suases  of  solid  and  loosely  aggregated  rocks  in  monntainous  districts, 
1^  the  long  vide-Bpread  sheets  of  interstratified  and  disBimilar  sub- 
■tanoes  in  some  regions,  by  the  &actnres  and  alterations  of  mineral 
■nsUa  in  others,  and  by  the  mixture  of  active  voloanic  districts  with 
ttose  of  very  different  origin.  It  wonld  be  inferred  that,  on  the  minor 
scale,  a  shock  may  be  modified  in  apparent  direction  and  intensity  when 
felt  amid  horisontat,  or  nearly  horizontal  beds,  composed  of  different 
nwks,  Bucl|  as  in  the  following  plan  (fig.  147),  where /may  represent  a 


liawtone,  e  g  9.  clay,  dhs.  sandstone,  and  <;  t  a  conglomerate,  resting 
in  a  trongh-shaped  cavity,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  section  (&g.  148)  of 


the  same  piece  of  country,  formed  of  hard  slates  and  limestones,  which 
had,  previously  to  the  deposit  of  the  first-named  beds,  been  thrown  into 
a  vertical  position.  Taking  the  shock  to  pass  in  the  direction  a  &,  it 
«mld  easily  traverse  the  line  of  vertical  rocks  beneath  in  that  direction, 
nhile  both  the  duration  and  intensity  may  be  found  modified  in  any 
tnm  situated  upon  the  central  limestone,  perhaps  a  stripe  many  miles 
■  length,  joining  finally  with  a  considerable  sheet  of  the  same  sub- 
lluce.  It  sometimes  happens  that  earthquakes  do  not  affect  certain 
vpper  beds,  while  the  shock  is  continued  beneath  and  transmitted 
onwards.  Humboldt  states,  that  such  upper  strata,  rarely  if  ever 
ihsken,  are  by  the  Peruvians  termed  bridgei.* 

*  "Ko«m(«"  («ftrtbqQftkM).  Bemftrking  on  this  circumBtanoe,  Hnmboldt  obserrw 
(Kttaa),  tbftt  "  Uieu  lockl  intemipUont  lo  the  truiBmiBsioii  of  the  ahook  throagh  the 
Ifpar  itntA,  bmbi  knslogoiu  to  the  remarkKble  pbenomenoa  whloh  took  place  in  the 
iif  dlTer  ninei  of  Uuienberg,  in  Bftion;,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentnrj, 
■hn  «Brthqiuk«  ahMka  drore  the  minen  in  alarm  to  the  Bnrfaoe,  where,  meanwhile, 
■tlUng  of  the  kind  had  been  eiperienoed.  The  cODTene  phenomenon  wu  obBerred 
h  Konmbar,  1828,  when  the  workmen  in  the  minoB  of  Fahinn  and  Penberg  felt  no  more- 
Beat  whatam,  whilit  abore  their  headB  a  violent  earthquake  ehoek  apread  terror  among 
Ae  lahaUtant*  of  tlie  nirfaee." 
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Careful  obseryation  shows  that  shocks  are  more  Aidily  transmitted 
in  certain  lines  in  particular  localities  than  others,  much  necmmmij 
depending  on  the  direction,  either  vertically  or  laterally,  from  whenM 
these  vibrations  come,  the  minor  adjustment  of  parts  so  lost  occa8ionall|f 
amid  the  whole  mass  shaken,  as  not  to  be  very  readily  appredatdL 
This  could  scarcely  otherwise  than  happen,  when  the  source  of  itt 
shocks  remains  for  any  length  of  time  sufficiently  fixed,  and  the  relatiiv 
position  and  structure  of  the  rocks  composing  a  region,  continue  Uh 
altered.'*'     Changes  in  this  arrangement  have  been  noticed  even  withk 
the  last  60  years,  sufficient  to  show  that,  either  from  local  modificaticni 
in  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  or  in  their  effects,  adjustments  of  the  kind 
may  become  permanently  altered.     Humboldt  mentions  that  since  the  \ 
destruction  of  Cumana,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1797,  the  range  of  i 
earthquake  vibration  in  that  district  has  so  changed,  that  every  AioA  j 
has  since  that  time  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Maniquarez,  which  did 
not  previously  happen.     He  also  points  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
almost  uninterrupted  earthquake  shocks  from  south  to  north,  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Ohio,  between  1811 
and  1813,  as  showing  that  the  subterranean  obstacles  to  the  propagft- 
tion  of  the  earthquake-waves  had  been  as  gradually  removed.f 

When  earthquake-waves  traverse  mountain  chains,  as  they  have  beea 
known  to  do,  across  the  lines  of  their  general  range,  the  composition  of 
such  mountains  requires  much  attention.  If  merely  long  ridges  of  i 
homogeneous  rock,  such  as  granite  or  the  like,  that  may,  as  in  the  sub- 
joined section  (fig.  149),  descend  beneath  various  subaqueous  accumulft* 


tions,  c  and  (2,  an  earthquake-wave  could  readily  be  transmitted  across 
the  ridges  a  and  b  from  e  to  /,  in  preference  to  lines  corresponding  with 
them,  should  this  be  the  general  direction  of  the  wave  in  accordance 
with  the  impulse  given.  In  estimating  the  transmission  of  an  earth- 
quake-wave  through  any  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  observer  will 
thus  have,  as  it  were,  to  dissect  the  portion  shaken,  endeavouring  to 
separate  the  minor  from  the  major  effects,  duly  weighing  the  probability 

*  The  Cordilleras,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  a  transverse  line  rangiagfriMi 
the  Island  of  Trinidad  to  New  Granada,  are  considered  to  be  shaken  in  a  marked  nun* 
ner.  **  In  a  line  with  both  these  ranges,"  observes  Dr.  Daubeny,  <<  frig&tfal  earthqiiakM 
have  occurred,  as  at  Lima,  Callao,  Riobamba,  Quito,  Pasto,  Cumana,  Caraooas,  fte., 
by  which  40,000  persons  have  been  known  to  be  at  one  time  destroyed.  In  aU  theat 
cases  the  greater  effects  have  not  only  been  confined  to  the  range  of  the  moontaint^ 
but  have  pursued  the  direction  of  the  coast" — Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  516. 

t  Kosmos,  Art.  Earthquakes. 
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>f  the  undulation  passing  through,  or  along  such  mountain  chains  as 
the  Alps,  Andes,  and  Himalaya,  according  to  the  depth  of  its  cause. 
He  has  also  to  see  if  the  shocks  experienced  along  great  lines,  corre- 
iponding  with  those  of  accumulations,  however  contorted  and  broken 
tbese  are,  may  be  merely  regarded  as  subordinate  to  a  major  motion, 
DMidified  according  to  conditions,  or  be  conformable  to  the  general 
ruige  of  the  earthquake-wave,  regarded  with  reference  to  the  total  mass 
shaken.*  The  rocks  of  the  same  region  may  be  differently  affected  if 
the  wave  be  propagated  from  a  great  depth,  than  when  the  undulation 
has  been  produced  by  a  less  deep-seated  cause.  The  transmission  of 
the  wave  amid  them  might,  in  the  first  case,  be  a  mere  modification  of 
some  great  movement,  common,  as  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  while  in  the  second,  the  same  rocks  may  be 
Erectly  acted  upon  in  the  first  instance.  Hence  the  importance  of 
observations  as  to  how  far,  during  any  given  earthquake,  particular 
districts,  even  great  mountain  ranges,  may  be  considered  to  transmit  a 
primary  wave,  or  some  modification  of  it. 

As  the  earthquake-wave  would  pass  with  different  velocities  through 
different  rocks,t  it  would  follow  that  while  the  particles  may  so  yield 
in  some  that  fracture  may  not  be  produced,  cracks  and  dislocations 
eonld  be  effected  in  others.  Even  in  the  simple  arrangement  of  sheets 
«f  the  one  class  above  the  other,  the  whole  acted  on  laterally  by  an 
earthquake-wave,  one  set  of  rocks  may  be  dislocated,  the  other  return- 
ing to  its  original  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  observer  were  to 
cover  a  sheet  of  copper  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  throw  both  into  vibra- 
tion, when  the  latter  would  be  broken,  while  the  copper  remained  sound. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  independently  of  the  different  conditions  of  the 
upper  to  the  lower  beds  of  rock,  composing  a  series  of  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  deposits,  as  regards  difference  of  pressure  upon  them, 
that  the  lower  may  be,  from  heat  beneath,  not  in  so  fragile  a  state  as 

*  As  regards  the  range  of  earthquake-waves  along  or  across  mountain  chains,  Hum- 
WUi  remarks  (Kosmos,  Art,  Earthquakes),  after  adverting  to  mountains  transmitting 
Aoeka  in  lines  corresponding  with  the  walls  of  the  fissures  along  which  they  may  be 
laiiedy  that  earthquake-waves  sometimes  "intersect  several  chains  almost  at  right 
lag^ ;  an  example  of  which  occurs  in  South  America,  where  they  cross  both  the  littoral 
AiSn  of  Yenexuela  and  the  Sierra  Parime.  In  Asia,  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been 
fnpagated  f rom  Lahore  and  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  (22d  of  January,  1832),  across 
At  ehain  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  as  far  as  Badakschan,  or  the  Upper  Oxus,  and  even  to 
BiUiara."  As  regards  earthquake-waves  traversing  mountain  ranges,  Dr.  Daubeny 
(Ducription  of  Volcanoes,  2d  edit.,  p.  616)  quotes  also  that  of  1828,  which  crossed  the 
ilftniiies  firom  Voghera,  by  Bochetta,  to  Genoa. 

t  Mr.  Mallet  points  out  (Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Art,  Earthquakes), 
Hal  *'  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  dimensions  of  the  great  earth-wave  must  not  be  formed 
its  b«ing  called  an  undulation — its  velocity  of  translation  appears  to  be  frequently 
at  80  miles  per  minute,  and  the  wave  or  shock  moving  at  this  rate  often  takes 
10  or  12  seconds  to  pass  a  given  point ;  hence  its  length  or  amplitude  is  often  several 
■flet." 
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those  above,  and  be  capable  of  more  ready  vibration  without  firactore. 
Thus  many  cracks  and  fissures  may  be  made,  not  penetrating  to  great 
depths,  and  yet  extending  sufficiently  beneath  the  surface  to  permit  the 
ejection  of  water,  mud,  sand,  or  other  easily  expelled  body,  out  of  them, 
and  some  of  these  may  again  so  close  as  to  envelope  any  substances 
which  may  have  fallen  into  them,  while  others  continue  permanentlj 
open,  the  new  adjustment  of  parts  produced  by  the  earthquake-wave 
not  permitting  a  perfect  return  to  the  old  conditions.  Of  such  fissures 
formed  during  earthquakes  there  is  abundant  evidence,  their  forms  verj 
variable,  as  would  be  anticipated  from  the  complicated  rock  accumula- 
tions frequently  shaken,  their  complexity  of  structure  often  concealed 
by  coverings  of  deposits,  perhaps  only  a  few  hundred  feet  thick,  while 
the  mass  thrown  into  vibration  may  extend  downwards  many  thousands 
of  feet,  if  not  many  miles.  Inverted  conical  cavities  have  been  so  fre- 
quently noticed  after  earthquakes  in  plains  and  loosely  aggregated 
deposits,  that  they  deserve  attention.  Water  is  usually  mentioned  aa 
having  risen  through  them,  as  if,  during  the  earthquake,  it  had  been 
violently  driven  through  points  in  the  loose  ground.* 

That  at  the  junction  of  loose  or  slightly  consolidated  deposits,  such    ] 
as  sands  and  gravels,  with  hard  rocks,  the  latter  rising  through  the 
former,  so  that  when  the  whole  became  violently  shaken  there  should 
be  settlements  of  incoherent  substances,  with  fissures  and  mounds  of 
adjustment,  would  be  anticipated,  and  is  on  record.     During  the  great 
earthquake  of  Calabria,  in  1783,  this  seems  to  have  occurred  to  consi- 
derable extent.    In  the  great  Jamaica  earthquake  of  1692,  this  shaking 
ofi*,  as  it  were,  of  loose  materials,  appears  to  have  produced  the  ^^  swal- 
lowing up,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  Port  Royal.   Documents  which  haye 
been  preserved  fortunately  show  that  the  part  of  that  town  which  then 
disappeared  was  built  upon  sands  accumulated  against  and  around  a 
rock,  which,  though  shaken  by  the  earthquake,  retained  its  place  as     ] 
respects  the  level  of  the  adjoining  sea.     The  darkly-shaded  parts,  F     i 
and  C,  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  150),  represent  those  which  remained     ; 

*  Circular  cayities  were  formed  in  the  plains  of  Calabria  daring  the  earthquake  of      t 
1788.     They  are  described  as  commonly  of  the  size  of  carriage-wheels,  sometimes  filled      ] 
with  water,  more  frequently  by  sand.    Water  appears  to  have  spouted  through  them. 
(Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  where  a  yiew  and  section  of  these  cayitiea  are  giyen.) 
During  the  earthquake  of  1829,  in  Mercia,  numerous  small  circular  apertures  were 
formed  in  a  plain  near  the  sea,  whence  black  mud,  salt  water,  and  marine  shells  were 
ejected.     (Lyell's  Principles,  and  Ferussac's  Bulletin,  1829.)    After  the  earthquake  of 
1809  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  sandy  surface  of  Blauweberg's  Valley  was  studded 
with  circular  cavities,  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  firom  torn 
inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.    Jets  of  coloured  water  are  stated  to  have  been 
thrown  out  of  these  holes  during  the  earthquake  to  the  height  of  six  feet    (Phil.  Maga- 
line,  1880.)    During  the  Chili  earthquake  of  1822,  sands  were  raised  up  in  cones,  many 
of  which  were  truncated,  with  hollows  in  their  centres. — Journal  of  Science. 
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standing  after  this  earthquake,  and  are  considered  to  be  based  on  a 
wttite  compact  limestone,  commOD  in  that  part  of  Jamaica,     a,  a,  a,  a, 


mA  L  form  the  boundary  of  Port  Rojal  prior  to  the  earthquake; 
N,  K,  N,  the  restoration  by  sand,  drifted  by  preralent  breaker  and 
wind  action,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  I,  I,  L,  and  H,  subse- 
quent additions  effected  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  causes  to  about 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.*  The  settlement  of  the  loose 
■and,  combined  with  the  sea-ware  caused  by  the  earthquake,  appears  to 
hare  produced  all  the  effects  observed  during  this  earthquake  at  Port 
Bojal,  no  mention  being  made,  amid  all  the  details  extant,  of  any  per- 
lUQent  change  in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and  the  part  of  the  town 
preserved. f  In  like  manner  landslips  take  place  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains and  &om  sea-cliffs  during  earthquakes,  some  often  of  considerable 

*  Then  %Tt  doonniGDta  to  show  the  rate  at  whioh  the  long  stripe  of  Bands,  known  u 
tk*  PaliiadeB,  «u  prolonged,  so  as  to  join  the  inaiQiand  of  Jamaica  irith  the  gronnd 
<B  which  Fort  Rojal  is  built.  From  the  GTidenoe  of  Captain  Hall,  who  accompoDied 
Fenn  and  TenaUes  to  Jamaica,  la  1666,  it  appears  that  the  sanda  of  the  Palisades  (the 
drill  of  the  preralent  winds  and  breakers,  as  noticed  in  the  text)  were  separated  f^otn 
Ike  town  b;  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand  just  appearing  above  water,  an  aocumnlaCion  within 
(teat  IT  jears,  for  at  that  time  Fort  Royal  formed  an  island.  Prior  to  the  earthquake 
ft*  JanetiOD  waa  eomplete,  as  represented  on  the  plan. 

t  Heavy  brick  houses  were  bailt  on  the  sand,  and  it  is  stated  [Philosophical  Trans- 
Mlona,  1694),  that  "  the  ground  gave  wa/  as  far  as  the  hoaaes  stood,  and  no  farther, 
|tn  of  the  fort  and  the  Palisades  on  the  other  end  of  the  houses  standing."  Sir  Hans 
flMMe  Bays,  "  The  whole  neck  of  land  being  sandy  (excepting  the  fort,  which  waa 
Mt  on  a  rock,  and  stood),  on  which  the  town  was  built,  and  the  sand  kept  Dp  h;  the 
flBeadea  and  wharfk,  nnder  which  was  deep  water,  when  the  sasd  tambled,  on  the 
AlUng  of  the  earth,  into  the  sea,  it  covered  the  anchors  of  ships  riding  by  the  wharfk, 
■d  the  fonndationa  yielding,  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  fell,  great  nunbers  of  the 
|Mple  were  lost,  and  a  good  part  of  the  neck  of  land,  where  the  town  st«od,  was  three 
Uunna  covered  with  water."  Loog  (History  of  Jamaica)  says,  "The  weight  of  so 
■My  large  brick  houses  was  justly  imagiued  to  contribute,  in  a  great  measnre,  to  their 
iMmbll,  for  the  laud  gave  way  as  far  as  the  hoases  ereoted  on  thia  foundation  stood, 
Md  no  farther."  Dr.  Hiller,  of  Jamaica,  was  informed  that  It  waa  a  tradition  at  Port 
Beyal,  prior  to  IBIS,  among  the  deaceDdants  of  the  early  setUers,  that  the  great  dainag» 
WU  podneed  bj  the  slipping  of  the  sand  during  the  earthquake. 
27 
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magnitude.  When  the  numerous  slips  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  moun- 
tainous and  even  hilly  districts,  and  along  coasts,  are  considered,  as  well 
as  the  frequent  fall  of  rocks  from  the  effects  of  ordinary  atmospherie 
influences,  it  could  scarcely  otherwise  than  happen  that  when  such 
districts  are  violently  shaken^  settlements  of  varied  kinds  are  effected. 
Looking  at  the  sources  of  springs,  and  especially  of  those  which  riM 
through  joints  and  fissures,  that  these  should  be  disturbed,  and  that 
matter  should  be  subsequently  thrown  out  mechanically  suspended  in 
the  water,  would  also  be  anticipated. 

The  "  great  sea-wave"  produced  by  earthquakes  (p.  410),  sometimes 
aids  materially  in  the  modification  of  the  coasts  shaken,  seizing  and 
transporting  before  it  masses  of  matter  which  could  not  be  moved  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  tearing  up  deposits  thrown  down  in,  or 
raised  to,  shallow  situations.  The  magnitude  of  these  waves  is  occa- 
sionally very  considerable,  though  no  doubt  this  may  often  have  been 
much  exaggerated  from  the  terror  of  those  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
them.  In  the  Jamaica  earthquake  of  1692,  ^^a  heavy  rolling  sea"  fol- 
lowed the  shock  at  Fort  Royal,  and  the  ^^  Swan"  frigate,  which  was  by 
the  wharf,  careening,  was  borne  by  it  over  the  tops  of  houses,  and  some 
hundreds  of  persons  were  saved  by  clinging  to  her.  The  sea-wave  of 
the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755  rose  to  the  height  of  40  feet  in  the 
Tagus,  leaving  the  bar  dry  as  it  rolled  inwards,  followed  by  others, 
each  less  in  importance,  until  the  water  again  returned  to  its  ordinary 
repose.  The  sea-wave  of  the  same  shock  was  60  feet  high  at  Cadiz,  18 
feet  at  Madeira,  and  under  modified  conditions  was  felt  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  rising  8  to  10  feet  on  the  coast  of  ComwaU. 
The  shock  was  experienced  at  sea  so  severely,  that  vessels  were  thought 
to  have  struck  the  ground,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  regards  the 
locality  over  which  the  "  great  sea-wave"  may  have  had  its  origin,  diat 
on  board  a  ship  120  miles  west  of  St.  Vincent,  the  men  on  deck  were 
violently  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  s 
half.*  The  coasts  of  Chilif  and  Peru  have  suffered  from  similar  waves, 
and  in  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake  of  1783  the  shore  of  Scilla  wai 
inundated  by  one  rushing  20  feet  high  over  the  low  grounds.  Such 
waves  are,  indeed,  suflSciently  common,  though  seldom  prominently 
noticed  unless  productive  of  considerable  effects.  The  sudden  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea  observed  in  so  many  harbours  of  the  world,  as  well  in 
tidal  as  tideless  seas,  evidently  independent  of  the  tides  in  the  former, 

*  LyeU,  "Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edit,  p.  476. 

t  Sir  Charles  LyeU  remarks  (Principles  of  Geology,  7th  edit,  p.  478),  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  town  of  Conception  (called  Penco),  in  1761,  an  earthquake 
sea-waye  rolling  oyer  it,  that  "a  series  of  similar  catastrophes  has  also  been  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  year  1690,"  including  one  in  1730.  In  1835  the  town  also  suffered 
4        ^  ttfcreat  sea-waye." 
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jid  not  due  to  wind-wave  undulations  prolonged  to  the  shores,  often 
•eem  little  else  than  the  continuation  of  these  waves  reaching  coasts 
rhere  the  earthquake  itself  has  not  been  noticed. 

While  the  earthquake  movement  is  thus  communicated  to  the  waters 
if  the  ocean,  minor  volumes  of  water,  even  small  lakes  and  rivers  of 
lU  kinds,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  Accord- 
jQg  to  the  form  of  the  bottom,  situation  as  regards  the  range  of  the 
ihock,  and  size  of  the  lakes  and  enclosed  seas,  the  intensity  of  the 
earthquake-wave  being  the  same,  will  necessarily  be  the  effects  pro- 
laced.  The  inland  seas  and  lakes  would  be  like  so  many  basins  or 
braaghs  of  varied  forms  filled  with  water.  We  can  conceive  important 
geological  modifications  on  the  shores  of  districts  adjoining  Lake  Supe- 
rior, for  example,  when  situated  immediately  above  such  an  impulse  as 
iirew  up  men  vertically  to  considerable  heights  at  Riobamba,  in  1797, 
»r  jerked  sailors  upwards  off  the  decks  of  a  vessel,  120  miles  from 
diore,  during  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755.  In  conneidon  with 
lie  earth-wave  around  the  centre  of  the  great  Lisbon  shock,  the  waters 
)f  Loch  Lomond,  even  though  this  earth- wave  was  then  transmitted  so 
Gur,  are  represented  to  have  been  thrown  two  feet  four  inches  high  on  the 
ihores.  As  respects  rivers,  should  the  shocks  pass  up  their  courses, 
md  the  undulations  be  considerable,  their  waters  would  be  precipitated 
>iiwards,  or  rolled  back  into  the  troughs  or  hollows  formed,  as  the 
ribration  passes  onwards,  gushes  of  water  rolling  afterwards  down  their 
shannels  in  accordance  with  the  temporary  interruptions  to  their  usual 
low.  Should  fissures  be  formed  during  the  undulation,  and  not  remain 
more  permanently  open,  the  river  waters  rushing  into  them  might  be 
niddenly  discharged  out  of  them  upon  their  again  closing.  "*" 

Accounts  of  earthquakes  contain  such  frequent  mention  of  gases  and 
limes  evolved  from  fissures  during  shocks,  that  although  there  may  be 
Dany  exaggerations  and  mistakes  on  this  point,  there  would  appear 
little  doubt  of  their  occurrence.  The  emission  of  flame  is  interesting, 
irhether  it  be  produced  by  the  escape  of  gases  simply  inflaming  by 
rising  into  the  atmosphere,  or  from  causes  more  resembling  those  ob- 
lenred  in  volcanoes  (p.  323).  In  the  latter  case  we  should  have  to 
infer  the  fracture  of  rocks  down  to  the  needful  supply  of  volcanic  gases. 

*  The  effects  produced  by  the  earthquakes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1811-12,  are  highly  instructiye.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  not  only  coUected  yaluable 
■fonnation  respecting  them,  but  has  also  personally  examined  the  rej^on  then  shaken. 
Hm  ground  near  New  Madrid  is  mentioned  as  haying  been  so  disturbed  that  the  Mis- 
d  was  arrested  in  its  course,  and  a  temporary  reflux  produced.  Large  lakes 
formed  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  others  were  drained. 
imdreds  of  deep  chasms  were  produced,  which  remained  open  many  years  afterwards. 
Hid  dnriDg  the  shock  large  yolumes  of  water  and  sand  were  thrown  out  of  them.  Sir 
Suvles  Lyen  found,  in  1846,  the  remains  of  many  of  these  fissures  extending  for  half 
kfldltt  mad  iqiwards. — Principles  of  Geology,  7th  edit.,  1847. 
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The  emission  of  steam  as  well  as  flame  would  seem  still  more  to  show 
that  the  fissure  was  opened  down  to  depths  where  considerable  heat 
existed.  In  the  instance  of  the  earthquake  of  Cumana  in  1828,  where 
the  water  hissed  and  bubbled  up  round  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  if  i 
hot  iron  had  been  thrust  in  it,  and  when,  on  weighing  the  anchor,  it 
was  found  that  the  links  on  part  of  her  chain  cable  had  been  elongated 
from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  the  length  of  three  and  four  inches, 
there  would  appear  proof  of  some  sudden  communication  by  a  fissure 
with  great  heat.*  In  regions  composed  either  wholly  or  in  part  of 
such  accumulations  as  those  of  the  great  coal  deposits  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  where  fissures  descended  to  depths  whence  great 
heat  could  rbe  upwards  through  them,  not  only  might  such  gases  as 
carburetted  hydrogen,  disseminated  amid  such  deposits,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  liberated,  be  inflamed,  but  even  from  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air  for  a  time,  the  broken  parts  of  the  coal  beds  themselves  might  be 
burnt,. producing  certain  secondary  effects  in  such  districts.t 

The  shocks  are  often,  but  not  always,  accompanied  by  noises,  trans- 
mitted through  the  ground.  These  are  necessarily  of  very  different 
kinds,  from  the  varied  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  transmitted. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  great  shock  of  Riobamba  (4th  February, 
1797),  was  unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  while  at  the  cities  of  Quito 
and  Ibarra  the  great  detonation  of  the  same  shock  occurred  eighteen 
or  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  As  an  example  of  the  great  distance 
to  which  subterranean  noises  may  be  transmitted,  without  earthquake 
shocks,  he  adverts  to  the  noise  like  thunder  heard  over  an  area  of 
several  thousand  square  miles  in  the  Caraccas,  the  plains  of  Calaboso, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Apure  during  the  eruption  of  St.  Vincent, 
in  1812,  this  being,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  in  point  of  distance,  as  if  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  should  be  heard  in  the  north  of  France.  He  also 
points  out,  that  in  the  great  earthquake  of  October,  1746,  at  Lima  and 
Gallao,  a  noise  like  a  subterranean  thunder-clap  was  heard  a  quarter 

*  **  DoriDg  the  earthquake  of  1828  at  Cumana,  an  English  yessel  in  the  harbour  wu 
suddenly  enyeloped  in  mist,  and  noise  like  distant  thunder  was  heard.  At  the  sane 
time  a  shock  was  felt,  and  the  surrounding  water  hissed  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been 
introduced  into  it,  sending  up  a  number  of  bubbles,  accompanied  by  a  smell  of  sulphur. 
Multitudes  of  dead  fish  floated  on  the  surface.  On  weighing  anchor,  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  chains  which  connected  it  with  the  yessel,  lying  on  soft  mud,  had  been 
melted,  and  the  rings,  which  were  two  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  stretched  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  become  much  thinner  than  before."  Daubenj 
(Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  528). 

f  Any  accumulation  of  gas,  or  of  substances  rendered  liquid  by  pressure  ready  to 
assume  the  gaseous  form  when  this  is  remoycd,  would  be  expected  to  escape  upwards 
should  earthquake  fissures  trayerse  or  extend  to  them.  Humboldt  notices  (Kosmos) 
that  during  the  earthquake  of  New  Granada  (16th  November,  1827),  carbonic  acid 
issued  from  fissures  in  the  Magdalena  River,  suffocating  snakes,  rats,  and  other  animals 
living  in  holes. 
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of  an  hour  later  at  Truxillo,  unaccompanied  by  any  shaking  of  the 
ground.  These  are  merely,  as  will  be  apparent,  the  transmission  of 
the  earth-wave  through  fair  conductors,  such  as  most  solid  rocks,  beyond 
distances  where  any  tremulous  motion  of  the  ground  is  apparent. 
When  noises  precede  earthquake  shocks  of  importance,  and  these  are 
sometimes  noticed,  they  would  chiefly  appear  to  arise  from  vibrations 
insuflScient  to  be  termed  earthquakes,  succeeded  by  those  which  arrest 
attention,  the  greater  earth-waves  being  alone  regarded.  The  con- 
tinued subterranean  sounds  heard  during  a  month  at  Guanazuato,  in 
1784,  afford  a  good  example  of  such  noises,  unaccompanied  by  vibra- 
tions sufficiently  sensible  to  be  termed  earthquakes.  "*" 

The  permanent  elevations  and  depressions  of  land  accompanying 
earthquakes  require  to  be  well  considered,  apart  from  the  great  earth- 
waves  and  their  consequences,  since  such  waves  may  be  merely  move- 
ments resulting  from  the  cause  producing  these  permanent  relative 
changes  of  level,  sometimes  extending  over  considerable  areas.  The 
observer  will  readily  see  that  a  force  acting  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth  outward,  rending  and  otherwise  disturbing  portions  of  its  solid 
cmst,  could  throw  such  portions  into  motion,  causing  earth-waves, 
which,  though  often  so  terribly  disastrous  to  man  and  his  works,  are 
nevertheless  insignificant  when  measured  by  a  very  minor  part  of  the 
earth's  radius.  We  have  seen  (p.  376),  that  molten  matter  raised 
upwards  into  cracks  formed  in  the  relatively  small  mass  of  a  volcano 
irill  increase  its  volume,  raising  the  ground  around  in  a  manner  which 
may  produce  changes  of  importance  when  near  shores.  An  observer 
would  therefore  be  prepared  to  expect  that  where  there  may  be  no  very 
ready  outlet,  such  as  a  crater  or  the  sides  of  a  volcano  may  present, 
for  a  greater  mass  of  molten  matter  pressing  to  overcome  superincum- 
bent obstacles  to  its  escape,  greater  fractures,  extending  over  wider 
areas,  may  be  formed,  throwing  the  fractured  and  adjoining  rock  masses 
into  movement,  molten  rock,  remaining  in  its  new  position  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  In  such  a  case  the  earthquake  would  be 
merely  a  secondarv  effect  consequent  on  the  exertion  of  force  raising 
the  ground  upwards.  Although  allusion  has  been  made  to  molten 
matter  raised  upwards  over  a  large  instead  of  a  minor  area,  the  surface 

*  '*Eo8mos/'  Art.  Earthquakes.  Humboldt  obtained  good  eyidence  on  this  subject. 
fhe  noise  began  on  the  9th  of  January,  1784,  at  midnight.  From  the  18th  to  the  16th 
•f  the  same  month,  **it  was  as  if  there  were  heayy  storm-clouds  under  the  feet  of  the 
buhabltants,  in  which  slow  rolling  thunder  alternated  with  short  thunder-olaps.  The 
ftoiBe  ceased  gradually  as  it  commenced ;  it  was  confined  to  a  small  space,  for  it  was 
ftot  heard  in  a  basaltic  district  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles."  **  Neither  at  the 
nvface,  nor  in  the  mines,  1598  English  feet  in  depth,  could  the  slightest  trembling  of 
fhe  ground  be  perceiyed."  **  Thus,"  he  adds,  '*  as  chasms  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
elose  or  open,  the  propagation  of  the  wayes  of  sound  is  either  arrested  in  its  progress, 
or  continued  until  it  meets  the  ear.'* 
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of  the  earth  might  be  rent,  earthquakes  produced,  and  land  perma- 
nently elevated,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  by  the  mere  expansion  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  resistances  upwards 
being  in  the  end  somewhat  suddenly  overcome. 

From  the  adjustment  of  the  minor  volume  of  a  volcanic  monntwi,  to 
that  of  great  masses  of  the  earth's  crust,  by  which  parts  may  be  either 
raised  or  depressed,  and  this  by  such  sudden  movements  that  earth- 
waves  of  vaVious  magnitudes  are  communicated  to  the  adjacent  rocks, 
the  observer  would  expect  no  slight  modifications.  The  geolo^cal  im- 
portance of  the  rise  or  depression  of  land,  especially  on  sea-coasts,  at 
the  time  of  earthquakes,  being  fully  recognised,  it  is  very  desirable  that, 
whenever  opportunities  present  themselves,  exact  researches  as  to  the 
amount  of  rise  or  depression  above  or  beneath  a  somewhat  permanent 
datum  level  should  be  undertaken.  The  mean  tide  level  on  oceanic 
coasts  is  very  desirable  for  this  purpose,  when  available,  and  may  often 
readily  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy.  In  certain  estuaries  an 
alteration  in  the  bottom  of  the  seaward  portion  might  influence  the  tides, 
so  that  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water  could  flow  upwards  to  sitna- 
tions  where  no  real  change  of  the  relative  level  of  land  and  the  main  sea 
had  been  effected.  An  observer  will  see,  by  reference  to  charts  of  estu- 
aries, especially  those  with  extensive  bars  at  their  mouths,  how  materi- 
ally tides  might  be  influenced  in  their  action  by  moderate  elevations  or 
depressions  at  their  mouths.  In  some,  where  the  amount  of  water  en- 
tering with  the  flood  tide  is  so  important  in  keeping  a  channel  clear  upon 
the  ebb,  especially  where  a  shallow  coast  is  exposed  to  heavy  brei^er 
action,  the  volume  of  water  passing  up  or  down  might  be  most  materially 
modified. 

Modern  observations  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  these  researches,  is  so  truly  oceanic,  uncut  by  great  rivers, 
have  successfully  established  the  rise  of  extensive  lines  of  coast  during  \ 
earthquakes.  At  the  time  of  that  of  November,  1822,  felt  from  north  , 
to  south  for  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles,  the  coast  was  raised  four 
feet  at  Quintero,  and  three  feet  at  Valparaiso  above  its  former  level; 
and  Mrs.  Graham  records  that  oysters  and  other  molluscs  were  elevated 
out  of  the  sea,  becoming  offiensive  as  they  decomposed.*  Dr.  Meyen 
found,  nine  years  afterwards,  sea-weed  and  shells  adhering  to  the  coast 
thus  raised,  and  infers  it  was  so  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet  along 
Central  Chili.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  detailing  the  evidence  as  to  the  rise 
of  land  at  the  time  of  this  earthquake,  considers  that  if  the  estimate  of 
the  mass  moved  be  correct,  namely,  that  superficially  it  extended  over 
100,000  square  miles,  the  area  elevated  would  be  equal  to  half  that  of 
France,  and  five-sixths  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  that  only 

♦  Geological  Transactions,  2d  series,  vol.  i. 
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giving  two  miles  for  the  depth  of  the  mass  raised,  200,000  cubic  miles 
of  mineral  matter  were  elevated  above  their  previous  position  at  that 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  1835,  when  the 
towns  of  Conception,  Talcahuano,  and  Chilian  suffered  so  seriously  from 
the  8hocks,t  much  land  was  also  raised.  Captain  Fitzroy,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  coast,  states  that  the  sea  did  not  for  some 
days  fall,  by  four  or  five  feet,  to  the  usual  marks ;  and  that  '^  even  at 
high  water,  beds  of  dead  mussels,  numerous  chitons,  and  limpets,  and 
withered  sea-weed,  still  adhering,  though^  lifeless,  to  the  rocks  on  which 
they  had  lived,  everywhere  met  the  eye/^  The  amount  of  rise  gradu- 
ally diminished,  so  that  about  two  months  afterwards,  the  coast  was 
within  two  feet  of  its  former  level,  so  that  a  kind  of  settlement  after  the 
first  upheaval  seems  to  have  been  effected. 

During  the  earthquake  of  Cutch,  in  June  1819,  the  surface  of  a  wide 
area  was  so  acted  upon,  that  part  became  depressed  beneath,  and  part 
elevated  above,  its  former  general  level.  The  Bunn  of  Cutch,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  considerable  district  situated  between  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  the*  Loonee  River.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  about  7000  square  miles,  and  is  so  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  that  during  the  monsoons  the  sea  is  driven  up  from 
the  Gtilf  of  Cutch  and  the  creeks  at  Luckput,  overflowing  a  large  part 
of  it,  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  water  sometimes  leaving  a  de- 
posit of  salt  about  an  inch  thick.  It  is  also  described  as  liable  to  be 
occasionally  overflowed  in  parts  by  river  water.  As  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  be  a  district  peculiarly  favourable  for  having  any  modifications  of  its 
lorface  marked  by  changes  in  the  position  of  water  flowing  over,  resting 
spon,  or  bounding  it.  From  the  facts  accumulated  respecting  the  earth- 
quake of  1819,  by  Sir  Charles  Lycll,§  it  would  appear  that  immediately 
after  the  chief  shock  ||  a  mound  was  found  to  be  raised  across  the  eastern 

•  «•  Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edit,  p.  486. 

f  Thoagh  there  was  one  chief  shock,  there  are  considered  to  haye  been  more  than 
too  minor  shocks  subsequently,  between  the  20th  of  February  and  the  4th  March. — 
Ijtlly  *<  Principles,"  7th  edit.  p.  433. 

X  Captain  Fitxroy  adds  (Voyages  of  Adventure  and  Beagle,  toI.  ii.),  with  respect  to 
fk»  Island  of  Santa  Maria,  southeast  from  Conception,  that  its  southern  extremity 
''had  been  raised  eight  feet,  the  middle  nine,  and  the  northern  end  upwards  of  ten 

h&L** ''An  extensive  rocky  flat  lies  around  the  northern  parts  of  Santa  Maria. 

Before  the  earthquake  this  flat  was  covered  by  the  sea,  some  projecting  rocks  only 
showing  themselves ;  now  the  whole  flat  is  exposed,  and  square  acres  of  it  are  covered 
vith  dead  sheU-fish,  the  stench  arising  from  which  is  abominable.  By  this  elevation  of 
te  landy  tho  southern  port  of  Santa  Maria  has  been  almost  destroyed,  little  shelter  re- 
Maiaing  there,  and  very  bad  landing." 

{  «« Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edit.,  pp.  437-441. 

I  Shooks  are  mentioned  as  having  been  felt  from  the  16th  of  June,  the  day  of  the 
great  earthquake,  to  the  20ih,  when  it  is  said  an  eruption  broke  out  at  the  volcano  of 
Denodnr,  80  miles  N.W.  from  Bhooj,  the  vibrations  then  ceasing.    The  chief  shook  was 
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branch  of  the  Indus,  more  than  50  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
in  some  places  16  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  height  of  10  feet.  This  was 
named  by  the  inhabitants  the  UUah  Bund,  or  Mound  of  God.  At  the 
same  time  a  submergence  of  land  was  effected  on  the  south  of  the  TJDah 
Bund,  into  which  the  sea  flowed  up  the  eastern  channel  of  the  InduSi 
converting  an  area  of  2000  square  miles  of  land  into  a  great  sea  lagoon. 
The  village  of  Sindree,  situated  on  the  land  bordering  the  river  prior  to 
the  earthquake,  was  submerged,  the  tops  of  the  fort  and  houses  being 
alone  visible  above  the  waters.*  At  Luckput,  further  down  the  Indus, 
the  river,  which  was  there  fordable  at  low  water,  being  then  only  about  a 
foot  deep,  became  afterwards  18  feet  deep  at  the  same  time  of  tide.  Other 
portions  of  the  channel  were  also  found  to  be  deepened.  The  course  of 
the  Indus  is  described  as  much  unsettled  after  the  earthquake,  and  the 
river  finally  cut  through  the  Ullah  Bund  in  1826,  throwing  such  a  body 
of  water  into  the  salt  lagoon,  formed  during  the  earthquake,  as  to  ren- 
der the  water  fresh  for  many  months,  though  it  became  again  salt  in 
1828.t  Being  in  the  course  of  such  a  river,  it  would  be  expected  that 
this  submergence  would  be  obliterated  by  the  usual  transport  of  detritos 
into  it,  a  change  now  in  progress,  the  lagoon  having  been  found  dimi- 
nished both  in  size  and  depth  in  1838. 

Quiet  Rise  or  Subsidence  of  Land. — In  volcanic  regions  where  there 
is  sufficient  activity  to  show  that  the  vents  are  merely  in  a  half-dormant 
state,  or  where,  from  time  to  time,  though  the  eruptions  may  occur  occa- 
sionally after  even  considerable  intervals  of  comparative  repose,  volcanic 
action  produces  very  marked  effects  on  the  surface,  we  should  expect 
that  there  would  sometimes  be  quiet  elevations  or  depressions  of  the 
ground.  Differences  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  could  be  caused 
by  the  variations  of  heat  to  which  the  hard  rocks  or  other  mineral  accu- 
mulations may  be  exposed,  such  differences  producing  effects  likely  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  coasts  only  in  proportion  as  the 
areas  acted  upon  may,  or  may  not,  be  more  or  less  covered  by  water,  or 
be  left  dry.  Changes  of  temperature  which  could  in  so  short  a  time  de- 
prive a  volcanic  mountain,  such  as  Cotopaxi  in  the  hot,  or  such  as  those 
in  Iceland  in  the  cold  regions,  of  their  snows,  could  scarcely  but  be  at- 

felt  destractiyely  at  Ahmedabad,  and  feebly  at  Poonah,  400  miles  more  distant. — ^LyeU, 
"  Principles,"  p.  437. 

*  Remarking  upon  the  houses  not  having  been  thrown  down  (Bhooj,  the  principil 
town  of  Cutoh  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins  by  this  earthquake),  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
observes  that,  "  had  they  been  situated,  therefore,  in  the  interior,  where  bo  many  forta 
were  levelled  to  the  ground,  their  site  would,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  having  remained 
comparatively  unmoved.  Hence  we  may  suspect  that  great  permanent  npheavings  and 
depressions  of  soil  may  be  the  result  of  earthquakes,  without  the  inhabitants  being  in 
the  least  degree  conscious  of  any  change  of  level." 

t  It  is  represented  as  having  been  more  salt  than  the  sea,  and  the  natives,  according 
to  Sir  A.  Bumes,  supposed  that  it  was  so  from  a  solution  of  the  salt  with  which  the 
"  Runn  of  Cutch"  is  impregnated.— Lyell,  "  Principles,"  p.  489. 
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tended  with  the  expansion  of  the  accumulations  acted  upon.  How  far 
minor  Tolcanic  areas  may  permanently,  so  far  as  regards  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  remain  elevated  or  depressed,  would  depend  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  such  areas  may  be  generally  placed.  A  minor 
volcanic  area  exhibiting  considerable  activity  at  one  time  may  present  a 
mass  of  mineral  matter  more  heated,  and  be,  consequently,  more  ex- 
panded than  at  another  when  this  activity  may  cease,  even  only  for 
several  centuries. 

In  tracing  back  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  coast  by  means  of  the 
human  works  which  appear  to  have  risen  or  have  been  submerged, 
relatirely  to  the  level  of  an  adjoining  sea,  assuming  that  there  are  no 
difficulties  respecting  the  permanency  of  the  latter,  as  there  might  be, 
especially  as  regards  tidal  seas,  there  may  be  much  uncertainty  as  to 
how  far  the  one  or  the  ot^er  has  been  slow  and  tranquil.  The  sudden 
uprise  or  depression  of  land  during  earthquakes  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  such  undulations  and  vibrations  of  the  ground  as  always  to 
overthrow  the  works  of  man,  though  on  coasts  the  resistance  offered  by 
them  to  a  great  sea-wave,  rolling  furiously  over  the  shore,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  earth-wave,  may  often  be  very  limited.  Great  caution  is 
evidently  needed  on  this  head,  so  that  a  slow  continuous  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  land,  relatively  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  be  well  sepa- 
rated from  its  sudden  rise  or  fall  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake. 

As  regards  a  minor  area  in  a  volcanic  district  exhibiting  relative 
changes  of  level  within  the  historic  period,  the  coasts  of  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Baise,  Naples,  have  been  regarded  as  affording  sufficient  proof. 
Whether  these  changes  may  have  been  more  or  less  sudden,  or  were 
gradual  and  continued  through  a  somewhat  long  time,  has  not  been 
altogether  settled.  Looking  at  the  kind  of  country  acted  upon,  a 
change  of  level,  sometimes  slow,  at  others  sudden,  would  not  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  noticed.  With  respect  to  the  probable  dates 
at  which  the  changes  of  level  were  effected,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  at  Puzzuoli,  has  been  considered  as  affording  good  approxima- 
tions. The  main  fact  is,  that  three  marble  columns,  somewhat  more 
than  40  feet  high,  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  are  smooth  and 
uninjured  to  the  height  of  12  feet,  above  which,  for  9  feet,  they  are 
perforated  by  the  LitJiodomuSj  a  common  and  existing  boring  mollusc 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  remainder  of  the  columns,  all  of  which 
exhibit  the  same  fact,  at  the  same  heights,  only  exhibit  the  usual  effects 
of  atmospheric  exposure.  On  the  pavement  of  the  temple  are  other 
broken  columns  of  marble  perforated  in  certain  parts,  some  of  them 
bored  not  only  on  the  exterior,  but  also  in  the  cross  fracture.  The 
inference  from  these  facts  has  been,  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns 
were  protected  by  some  deposit  during  submergence  beneath  the  sea, 
the  columns  standing  erect,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  part  above  was  per- 
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forated,  and  conseqaently  in  water  sufficiently  clean  for  the  nnjinih  to 
Utc  in,  bore,  and  obtain  their  food,  the  remainder  rising  aboTtf  jdie'ieti 
or  only  Bubmerged  to  a  depth  beneath  which  the  L&ho^omuM  vnaify 
liTCB.  This  supposes  the  building  of  the  temple  on  dry  laad^  its  ;|i^ 
mergence  beneath  the  sea  to  between  20  and  80  feet,  and  its  subie^pml 
emergence,  as  now  seen;  so  that  the  platform  of  the  temple  babost 
one  foot  or  thereabouts  beneath  the  high  water  mark  of  the  small'tidfli 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  From  the  yarious  circumstances  connected  wUi 
this  locality.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  infers,  respecting  the  ground  fondng 
the  foundation  of  the  temple,  that  ^^  first,  about  80  years  before  tiM 
Christian  era,  when  the  ancient  mosaic  pavement,  was  constructed,  it 
was  about  12  feet  above  its  actual  level,  or  that  at  which  it  stood  in 
1888 ;  secondly,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  it 
was  only  six  feet  above  its  sfituBl  level ;  thirdly,  by  the  end  of  the  fbsrth 
century  it  had  nearly  subsided  to  its  present  level ;  fourthly,  in  tlie 
middle  ages,  and  before  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo,  it  was  about  19 
feet  below  its  present  level ;  lastly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  about  two  feet  two  inches  above  the  level  at  which  it  new 
stands"  (in  1838).* 

The  evidences  of  recent  changes  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  Iiad, 
even  as  respects  the  works  of  man  in  the  vicinity,  are  not  confined  to 
the  temple  of  Serapis.  Mr.  Babbage  mentions  that  at  the  sixth  pier  of 
the  Bridge  of  Caligula,  at  Puzzuoli,  a  line  of  perforations  by  the 
LithodomttBj  and  other  indicationB  of  a  water  level,  are  found  four  feel 
above  the  sea,  as  also  at  ten  feet  above  the  present  sea  level  on  the 
twelfth  pier,  and  points  to  the  broken  columns  of  the  Temples  of  the 
Nymphs  and  of  Neptune,  as  remaining  now  standing  in  the  sea.t  ^th 
respect  to  the  columns  of  the  latter  temple,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observeB, 
that  as  they  now  stand  erect  in  five  feet  water,  just  rising  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sea,  their  pedestals  buried  in  the  mud,  if  the  sea  bottom  be 
raised,  and  the  covering  accumulations  removed,  they  might  exhibit 
similar  appearances  to  those  observed  at  the  Temple  of  Serapis;^ 
Roman  roads  are  mentioned  as  under  water,  one  between  Puzsuoli  and 
the  Leucrine  Lake,  and  another  near  the  Castle  of  Baiss.  A  road  with 
some  fragments  of  Roman  buildings  is  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  on 
the  Sorrento  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  in  the  island  of  Capri,  <me 
of  the  palaces  of  Tiberius  is  covered  by  water.§ 

Independently  of  these  evidences  connected  with  the  works  of  man, 

*  «  Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edition,  in  whicli  Sir  Charles  LjeH  giyes  the  rwdts 
of  his  personal  examination  of  the  district,  as  published  in  the  earlj  editions  of  the 
same  work,  and  the  chief  facts  mentioned  by  other  authors. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (March,  1884),  toI.  ii.  p.  74. 

1  **  Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edition,  p.  491. 

2  Professor  James  Forbes,  <*  Physical  Notices  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,"  Brewster's  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science,  toI.  L,  new  series. 
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of  changes  of  tlie  relative  level  of  sea  and  lafid,  there  is  also  geological 
evidence  of  the  same  movements  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Mr.  Babbage  mentions  a  line  of  perforations  by  the  LitJiodamuSj  like 
those  on  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  32  feet  above  the  pre- 
■ent  level  of  the  sea,  in  an  inland  cliff  opposite  the  Island  of  Nisida."^ 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  points  to  this  cliff  and  other  facts  as  capable  of  prov- 
ing these  changes,  even  if  human  works  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  not 
afbrded  the  evidence  above  noticed ;  and  which,  taken  in  connexion 
with  that  furnished  by  the  geological  facts  observed,  would  appear  to 
Bhow  an  unequal  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  in  different  parts 
of  an  area  comprising  this  bay. 

In  accounting  for  the  gradual  sinking  and  rising  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  Temple  of  Serapis  is  based,  and  of  which  he  concludes  there 
18  sufficient  evidence,  Mr.  Babbage  adverts  to  the  changes  of  volume 
which  might  be  produced  in  the  subjacent  accumulations  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  heat  in  them  at  different  times ;  an  important  consideration, 
not  only  as  respects  a  minor  area  of  this  kind,  but  also  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  great  masses  of  land,  constituting  even  considerable 
portions  of  continents.f  He  observes,  that  '^in  consequence  of  the 
changes  actually  going  on  at  the  earth's  surface,  the  surfaces  of  equal 
temperature  within  its  crust  must  be  continually  changing  their  form, 
and  exposing  thick  beds,  near  the  exterior,  to  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture ;"  and,  that  ^^  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  these  strata  will 
probably  form  rents,  raise  mountain  chains,  and  elevate  even  conti- 
nents.*'!  With  respect  to  these  greater  results,  Mr.  Babbage  refers  (1), 
to  the  increase  of  temperature  found  as  we  descend  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  (2),  to  the  expansion  of  solid  rocks  by  heat,  while  clay 
and  some  other  substances  contract  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  (8), 
to  different  mineral  accumulations  conducting  heat  unequally ;  (4),  to 
the  different  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or  at  different  parts  of  its 

*  **  ObseiTatioiis  on  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  at  Pnizuoli,  near  Naples ;  with  remarks 
OB  eertain  causes  which  may  produce  geological  cycles  of  great  extent."— Proceedings 
•r  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (March,  1884),  toI.  ii.  p.  74. 

f  With  respect  to  the  changes  of  yolume  produced  in  rocks  by  differences  in  tempe- 
rttore,  though  we  may,  in  a  work  entitled  **  Sections  and  Views,  illustratiye  of  Geolo- 
^eal  Phenomena,"  p.  70,  and  published  in  1880,  have  called  attention  to  them  when 
remarking  respecting  one  of  the  diagrams,  that  **  to  one  who  looks  at  such  a  diagram, 
it  wiU  be  obvious  that  slight  and  unequal  contractions  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  would 
produce  changes  we  should  consider  important;  and  it  may  occur  to  him,  that  mere 
tkermometrical  differences  beneath  the  earth's  crust  might  be  sufficient  to  raise  whole 
oontinents  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  plunge  them  beneath  it,"  it  may  be  as  weU 
here  to  state,  as  was  done  in  our  *'  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,"  (1884)  p.  168, 
fai  which  there  were  more  extended  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  that  Mr.  Babbage's  ob- 
lervations  were  entirely  original,  and  that  we  did  not  entertain  '*  opinions  similar  to  his 
tespeetiDg  the  probable  effects  of  the  causes  he  notices  be/ore  he  stated  them  to  us." 

I  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (March,  1884),  yol.  ii.  p.  76. 
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surface,  according  as  it  is  covered  with  forests,  with  monntuns,  wiUi 
deserts,  or  with  water;  and  (5),  to  existing  atmospheric  agents  and 
other  causes  constantly  changing  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Applying  these  views  to  the  ground  on  which  the  Temple  of 
Serapis  is  placed,  Mr.  Babbage  supposes  it  to  have  had  an  elevated 
temperature  when  this  temple  was  first  erected,  and  that  it  '' subse- 
quently contracted  by  slowly  cooling  down ;  and  that  when  (his  con- 
traction had  reached  a  certain  point,  a  fresh  accession  of  heat  from 
some  neighbouring  volcano,  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bedsy 
again  produced  a  renewed  expansion,  which  restored  the  temple  to  its 
present  level."* 

Quitting  the  minor  area  of  Naples,  where  complications  may  arise 
from  the  volcanic  character  of  the  district,  it  fortunately  occurs,  that 
in  Northern  Europe  observations  have  been  sufficiently  long  and  care- 
fully continued  to  prove  that  a  mass  of  land  in  Norway  and  Sweden  his 
been  slowly  and  tranquilly  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea  during  his- 
toric times.  About  a  century  and  a  half  since,  facts  were  known  which 
induced  Celsius  to  infer  that  the  level  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Oceui 
was  sinking,  as  was  likely  to  be  concluded  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
any  relative  change  of  the  levels  of  sea  and  land.  Although  Playfair 
may  have  pointed  out  that,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Hutton,  it 
was  more  probable  that  the  land  had  risen,  it  was  not  until  Yon  Bnch 
had  personally  visited  the  district  in  1807  that  the  latter  inference  be- 
came established  as  a  fact.  He  concluded,  '^  that  the  whole  country 
from  Frederickshall,  in  Norway,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  St.  Petersburgh, 
was  slowly  and  insensibly  rising  ;''t  inferring  that  the  northern  portion 
was  rising  faster  than  the  southern.  Referring  to  the  marks  cut  in 
rocks  at  levels  in  calm  weather,  considered  to  represent  the  standard 
level  of  the  Baltic,  it  was  concluded  by  officers  charged  with  the  exami- 
nation in  1820-21,. that  there  had  been  a  relative  change  of  level,  though 
the  rise  had  not  been  generally  to  the  same  extent.  In  1834,  Sir 
Charles  Lycll  examined  the  marks  then  cut  by  these  officers,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  land  had  risen  four  or  five  inches  in  certain  localities  in 
the  north  of  Stockholm.  He  convinced  himself  at  the  time,  "after 
conversing  with  many  civil  engineers,  pilots,  and  fishermen,  and  after 
examining  some  of  the  ancient  marks,  that  the  evidence  formerly  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  change  of  level,  both  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden 
and  Finland,  was  full  and  satisfactory.  The  alteration  of  level  evidently 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
towards  the  south,  being  very  slight  around  Stockholm.  "J 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  toI.  ii.  p.  76. 
t  **  Travels  in  Norway." 

j  <* Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edition,  p.  800,  and  ««0n  the  Prooft  of  a  Gradual 
Elevation  of  certain  parts  of  Sweden,"  Philosophical  Transactions,  1835. 
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The  elevation  of  the  area  noticed  is  considered  to  extend  to  the 
North  Cape,  so  that  further  traces  of  it  become  lost  beneath  the  North- 
em  Ocean.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  evidence,  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
ohison  has  concluded,*  that,  assuming  an  east  and  west  line  traversing 
Sweden  in  the  parallel  of  Solvitsborg,  there  has  been  in  recent  times  on 
the  north,  and  continues  to  be,  an  elevation,  and  on  the  south  a  depres- 
rion.  As  regards  the  slow  depression  of  Scania,  Professor  Nilsson 
infers,  that  this  has  been  in  progress  for  several  centuries  ;t  and  Pro- 
fessor Forchhammer  considers  that  the  Isle  of  Saltholm  has  not  sensibly 
changed  its  level,  with  respect  to  the  sea,  for  600  years ;  while  the  Isle 
of  Bornholm  appears  to  have  risen  one  foot  in  a  century,  this  elevation 
having  been  continued  for  1600  years.J 

With  respect  to  very  exact  measurements,  as  regards  small  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  in  inland  seas,  such  as  those  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  configuration  of  which  and  their  mode  of  communication 
with  the  main  ocean,  disturbing  influences  may  arise,  no  doubt  without 
reference  of  the  general  area  to  some  more  constant  level,  such  as  that 
of  mean  tide  in  some  adjoining  ocean,  there  may  be  difSculties ;  but 
looking  at  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  it  would  appear  decisive  of  a  slow 
change  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  in  the  manner  inferred.§ 
Geological  evidence  supports  the  views  derived  from  the  circumstances 
mentioned ;  for,  while  the  oceanic  coast  shows  deposits  raised  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea,  and  containing  the  remains  of  shells  still  exist- 
ing in  it,  even  barnacles  and  small  zoophytes  adhering  to  the  rocks  on 
which  they  fastened  while  beneath  the  water,  on  the  Baltic  side  there 
are  also  raised  accumulations  containing  shells  characteristic  of  that 
Bea.     Although  these  facts  might  not  show  that  the  land  had  been 

*  Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  1845. 

f  Communication  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (Address  of  the  latter  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  1837).  Professor  Nilsson  mentioned,  among  other  circumstances,  that  a 
Itrge  stone,  the  distance  from  which  on  the  shore  of  Scania  was  measured  by  Linnaeus 
in  1749,  was,  in  1886,  one  hundred  feet  nearer  the  water's  edge,  and  that  in  tlie  seaport 
towns,  "  all  along  the  coast  of  Scania,  there  are  streets  below  the  high-water  level  of 
the  Baltic,  and,  in  some  places,  below  the  leyel  of  the  lowest  tide.  Thus  when  the  wind 
ii  high  at  Malmo,  the  water  overflows  one  of  the  present  streets ;  and  some  years  ago 
some  excavations  showed  an  ancient  street  in  the  same  place,  eight  feet  below,  and  it 
Vis  then  seen  that  there  had  evidently  been  an  artificial  raising  of  the  ground,  doubt- 
lev  in  consequence  of  that  subsidence.  There  is  also  a  street  at  Trelleborg,  and  ano- 
ther at  Skanor,  a  few  inches  below  high-water  mark ;  and  a  street  at  Tstad  is  just  on 
t  level  with  the  sea,  at  which  it  could  not  have  been  originally  built" 

{  **0n  Changes  of  Level  which  have  taken  place  in  Denmark  in  the  present  times," 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  vi.,  1841. 

{  The  average  rate  of  rise  in  Sweden  is  estimated  at  about  three  feet  four  inches  in 
a  century.  With  regard  to  the  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  change,  we 
vonld  refer,  for  his  usual  impartial  statements,  to  the  Yicomte  d'Arohiac's  "  Histoire 
des  ProgrH  de  la  G^ologie,"  chap.  Vi ;  Soul^vements  et  Abaissements  Ckmtsmporains, 
t  L  n.  645. 
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raised  in  historic  times,  they  are  important,  as  proving  a  relatiye 
change  of  level  at  a  recent  geological  period.^ 

Changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land,  and  whict  can  be  mea- 
sured by  that  of  the  ordinary  tidal  wave  of  an  oceanic  coast^  are  not 
confined  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Facts  appear  to  show,  that  there  hii 
been  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  during  at  least  i 
century.  Dr.  Pingel  has  shown  that  in  a  frith,  called  Igalliko  (lat.  &f 
43'  N.),  a  house  built  on  a  small  rocky  island  is  now  submerged ;  thit 
the  foundations  of  a  storehouse  of  the  colony  of  Julianahaab,  founded 
in  1776,  are  only  now  dry  at  low  water ;  that  near  the  village  of  Fiske- 
nfiss  (lat.  63^  4'  N.),  they  have  been  obliged  to  shift  the  poles  for  the 
women's  boats,  the  old  poles  still  standing  in  the  sea ;  and  that  to  the 
northeast  of  Godthaab  (lat.  64^  10'  N.),  the  remains  of  a  winter-house 
are  now  beneath  high  water.  Dr.  Pingel  mentions,  that  no  original 
Greenlander  builds  his  house  so  near  the  water's  edge.  This  author 
adds,  that  from  information  highly  deserving  of  credit,  ruins  of  andeni 
Greenland  winter-houses  at  Napparsok,  45  (English)  miles  north  of  Ny- 
Sukkertop  (lat.  65^  20'  N.),  are  to  be  seen  under  water.f  Thus,  for 
about  3G8  English  miles  there  would  appear  evidence  of  this  subsidencci 
and  it  is  supposed  to  extend  to  Disco  Bay,  about  256  miles  further  north 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  movement  noticed  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
has  not  been  confined  to  it,  and  that,  however  local  some  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  ground  may  be,  in  consequence  of  the  volcanic  action  con- 
nected with  it,  there  is  a  slow  elevation  in  progress  aifecting  Italy  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  to  Venice.  It  has  been  inferred  that  there 
is  a  change  of  the  relative  level^of  sea  and  land  near  the  latter  city  of 
about  six  inches  in  a  century,  and  that,  extending  to  Naples,  this  eleva- 
tion (varying  in  the  proportion  of  155  to  660  southwards),  is  felt  for  at 
least  the  distance  of  520  miles.J  With  respect  to  elevations  in  the 
Mediterranean  connected  with  the  works  of  man.  Captain  Spratt  and 
Professor  E.  Forbes  mention  an  antique  sarcophagus  in  the  water  of  the 
Bay  of  Macri  (the  ancient  Telmissus),  perforated  by  boring  molluscs  up 

*  M.  Alex.  Brongniart  found  balani  stiU  on  the  rocks,  beneath  a  mass  of  shells,  ^ 
the  same  species  as  now  live  in  the  adjoining  sea,  and  216  (English)  feet  aboye  its  lenlf 
near  Uddevalla  (Tableau  des  Terrains  qui  composent  TEcorce  du  Globe,  p.  S9}.    Sir 
Charles  LyeU  had,  in  1834,  an  opportunity  of  yerifying  this  obseryation,  not  only  1^ 
discoyoring  balani  adhering  to  the  rocks,  but  also  small  zoophytes  (CdUporat)  beneatk 
a  mass  of  similar  shells  at  Kured,  two  miles  north  of  UddeyaUa,  at  more  than  100  feet 
aboye  the  adjoining  sea.     With  recpect  to  the  raised  accumulations  on  the  Baltic  sidi^ 
the  same  geologist  found  them  more  than  100  feet  aboye  the  adjoining  sea  at  Soder- 
telje,  16  miles  southwest  ftrom  Stockholm.    The  sheUs  in  these  deposits  are  weU  oharao- 
terized  as  Baltic,  and  Sir  Charles  LyeU  points  out  that  the  marine  moUoscs  found  in 
the  Baltjlc,  though  <'yery  numerous  in  indiyiduals,  are  dwarfish  in  size,  scarody  efen 
attaining  a  third  of  the  ayerage  dimensions  which  they  acquire  in  the  Salter  waters  of 
the  ocean." — Principles,  7th  edition,  p.  508. 

f  Pingel,  Proceedings  of  the  (Geological  Society  of  London,  yoL  iL  p.  208. 

}  MM.  Ant.  Niccolini  and  Em.  Campo-Lonz^,  as  quoted  by  M.  d'ArchiaGf  **Histoiie 
des  Progr^s  de  la  Geologic,"  t.  i.  p.  659. 
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to  a  third  of  its  height,  showing  a  depression  and  subsequent  elevation 
of  the  coast.^  Not  only  are  there  traces  of  terraces  on  the  limestones 
of  Greece,  with  lines  perforated  by  boring  molluscs,  such  as  now  inhabit 
the  acyoining  sea,  but  M.  Boblaye  also  points  out  a  cavern  near  Napoli , 
di  Romania,  raised  five  or  six  yards  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, containing  a  breccia,  the  formation  of  which  he  refers  to  historic 
times,  inasmuch  as  fragments  of  antique  pottery  are  included  in  it.t 
Continuing  researches  of  this  kind  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  find,  on 
tiie  authority  of  M.  de  la  Marmora,  that  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia  there 
IB  a  deposit  now  raised  above  the  sea,  in  which,  mingled  with  terrestrial, 
flnviatile,  and  marine  shells,  are  the  remains  of  ancient  pottery.  The 
bed  is  described  as  sloping  gently  seawards,  so  as  to  represent  part  of 
an  ancient  coast  with  a  portion  of  its  adjoining  sea-bottom.  The  remains 
of  pottery  are  found  where  an  ancient  coast,  inhabited  by  man,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  ranged,  the  marine  shells  of  the  same  species  as  now 
found  in  the  adjoining  sea  becoming  abundant  outwards  where  the  old 
sea-bottom  occurred.  At  about  150  feet  on  the  northwest  of  Cagliari, 
oysters  {OBtrea  eduli»\  are  found  adhering  to  the  rock  on  which  they 
grew;  and  M.  de  la  Marmora  discovered,  also  on  the  northwest  of 
Cagliari,  among  the  pottery,  a  round  ball  of  baked  earth,  about  the 
nse  of  an  apple,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  as  if  to  pass  a  cord  through. 
M.  de  la  Marmora  considers  that  this  ball  may  have  belonged  to  fisher- 
men following  their  calling  on  this  coast,  and  who  used  such  balls  instead 
of  lead  before  the  change  of  level  elevating  the  deposit  to  its  present 
titnation.| 

The  circumstances  above  noticed  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  ob- 
server, that  movements  of  the  ground,  as  well  gradual  as  somewhat 
more  sudden,  have  taken  place  since  the  localities  mentioned  have  been 
inhabited  by  man,  and  that  there  may  have  been  oscillations  of  the 
land  in  certain  situations.  These  movements  cannot  be  termed  per- 
manent, in  a  strictly  geological  sense,  since  the  history  of  the  surface  of 
our  planet  is  one  of  change  and  modification,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water ;  but  they  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  so 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  during  which 
man  may  modify  or  change  his  mode  of  existence  on  the  areas  so  acted 
apon.  Whatever  the  cause  of  these  movements  may  be  on  the  great 
Male,  and  however  the  action  which  is  commonly  termed  volcanic,  may 
merely  constitute  a  modification  of  the  eifects  due  to  some  general  in- 
ftience  by  which  whole  continental  masses  are  upraised  or  depressed 
beneath  the  sea-level,  we  have,  in  earthquakes  and  the  slow  elevation 
lad  depression  of  land  now  taking  place,  manifestations  of  the  unstable 
npport  on  which  the  present  mineral  surface  of  the  earth  reposes. 

♦  "  TniTels  In  Lycin,  Mylias,  and  the  Cibyratis,"  vol.  ii.  p.  189,  1846. 
f  •«  Journal  de  QC*ol(>gie/'  torn.  iii.  *  {  Ibid. 
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That  earthquakes  on  the  large  scale  may  be  due  to  the  rending  of  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  so  acted  upon  that  some  previous  resistance 
to  an  upraising  or  depressing  force  is  suddenly  overcome,  while,  in  the 
gradual  movements  of  elevation  or  depression,  the  resistance  is  quiedj 
overpowered,  may  not  be  improbable.  To  the  cause  of  this  onstaUe 
state  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  observer  will,  no  doubt,  be  induced  to 
inquire  more  particularly  when,  searching  amid  the  various  accumor 
lations  which  he  will  find  recording  the  past  history  of  our  planet,  he 
sees  proofs  of  elevations  and  depressions  of  old  surfaces  to  which  those 
above  mentioned  are  almost  as  nothing.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  enter  upon  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  respecting  it ;  tt 
the  same  time,  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  recall  attention  to  the 
results  produced  by  jchanges  on  the  earth's  surface,  by  which  dry  land 
is  lowered  and  sea-bottoms  raised  higher,  and  which  Mr.  Babbage  has 
pointed  out  when  accounting  (p.  428)  for  the  oscillations  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  Temple  of  Serapis  is  based,  inasmuch  as,  whether  the 
explanation  be  sufficient  or  insufficient  for  all  the  phenomena  observed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  disregarded,  if  we  look  for  any  source  of  heat  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  partial  or  central.  * 

Submarine  Forests  and  Raised  Beaches. — These  names  for  compara- 
tively recent  changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea,  since  the  vege- 
tation of  the  former  and  the  animal  life  in  the  latter  have  been  much 
the  same  as  now  found  adjacent  on  the  one  or  in  the  other,  though  not 
perhaps  too  well  chosen,  since  there  have  been  many  depressions  and 
elevations  of  land  marked  by  the  submergence  of  terrestrial  vegetable 
life  and  the  emergence  of  marine  remains  in  beaches  at  various  geologi- 
cal times,  is  here  retained  as  convenient  for  the  present,  and  as  the 
facts  they  represent  appear  to  belong  to  a  period  when,  though  the 

*  Mr.  Babbage  (Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  February,  1884, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75)  observes,  that  "  Whenever  a  sea  or  lake  is  filled  up  by  the  continued 
wearing  down  of  the  adjacent  lands,  new  beds  of  matter,  conducting  heat  much  les 
quickly  than  water  carries  it,  are  formed ;  and  that  the  radiation,  also,  fW>m  the  8V- 
face  of  the  new  land,  will  be  different  from  that  from  the  water.  Hence  any  source  of 
heat,  whether  partial  or  central,  which  previously  existed  below  that  sea,  must  heat 
the  strata  underneath  its  bottom,  because  they  are  now  protected  by  a  bad  conductor. 
The  consequence  must  bo,  that  they  will  raise,  by  their  expansion,  the  newly  formed 
beds  above  their  former  level,  and  thus  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  may  become  a  conti- 
nent. The  whole  expansion,  however,  resulting  from  the  altered  circamstanees,  may 
not  take  place  until  long  after  the  filling  up  of  the  sea,  in  which  case  its  conversion  into 
dry  land  will  result  partly  from  the  filling  up  by  detritus,  and  partly  fh)m  the  rise  of 
tlio  bottom.  As  the  heat  now  penetrates  the  newly  formed  strata,  a  different  aotion 
may  take  place ;  the  beds  of  clay  or  sand  may  become  consolidated,  and  may  eontract 
instead  of  expanding.  In  this  case  either  large  depressions  will  occur  within  the  limits 
of  the  new  continent,  or,  after  another  interval,  the  new  land  may  again  subside,  and 
form  a  shallow  sea.  This  sea  may  be  again  filled  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  before,  and  thus  alternations  of  marine  and  fresh-water  deposits  may  occur, 
having  interposed  between  them  the  productions  of  dry  land.'' 
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races  of  man  and  his  works  may  not  be  found  in  connexion  with  them, 
hey  seem  not  far  removed  from  the  time  of  man.  The  evidence  is  no 
ioubt  negative  as  to  the  absence  of  man  from  the  coasts  where  these 
^ai&ges  may  have  been  eifeeted,  certain  conditions  being  needed  for 
the  preservation  either  of  his  remains  or  those  of  his  works,  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  changes  of  this  kind  may  readily  have  occurred  since 
man  was  created  on  our  planet,  though  no  traces  of  human  existence 
either  in  the  contemporary  accumulations  themselves,  or  in  their  mode 
rf  occurrence,  have  been  detected.  While  alterations  in  the  relative 
levels  of  land  and  sea  have  occurred  in  countries  long  inhabited  by 
civilized  races,  and  are  noAV  being  effected  where  sufficient  interest  is 
taken  to  record  them,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  like  have 
act  taken  place  in  regions  inhabited  by  man  in  a  less  advanced  state, 
the  more  especially  as  the  study  of  geology  teaches  us  that  such,  as 
will  be  hereafter  seen,  have  occurred  during  a  long  lapse  of  geological 
time. 

It  can  rarely  happen  that,  without  some  historic  record  of  the  event, 
the  submergence  of  a  coast  to  any  marked  depth  can  be  well  ascertained. 
The  water,  except  under  very  rare  and  favourable  circumstances,  would 
remove  the  traces  of  the  old  coast  lines  from  our  view,  and  new  accu- 
mulations, mechanical  or  chemical,  would  tend  still  further  to  conceal 
them.  As  regards  the  evidence  of  a  submergence  of  the  shores  of 
Europe  for  a  considerable  extent  on  its  western  and  oceanic  front,  we 
fortunately  possess  good  evidence  in  those  trees  and  accumulations  of 
other  plants  around  them,  which  have  been  termed  Submarine  Forests. 
These  are  to  be  found  under  the  same  general  conditions,  from  the  shores 
of  Scandinavia  to  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  around  the  British 
Islands.  So  common  to  the  whole  are  their  general  characters,  that 
without  supposing  an  absolute  contemporaneous  submergence,  or  one  of 
equal  amount  throughout,  there  still  remains  a  change  of  the  relative 
level  of  sea  and  land  of  a  marked  kind  over  the  whole  of  this  area. 
These  "forests**  sometimes  occur  on  the  seaward  front  of  a  minor 
valley,  and  of  others  of  far  larger  dimensions,  even  beneath  the  accu- 
mulations of  a  considerable  estuary,  and  are  found  stretching  inland  for 
eonsiderable  distances  under  deposits  of  gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  the 
ktter  sometimes  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  occupying  some- 
what large  tracts  of  country. 

The  slopes  on  which  the  "forests"  rest  are  variable,  though  usually 
dipping  seaward  at  a  very  slight  angle.  If  the  observer  will  imagine, 
that  during  low  water,  on  any  tidal  coast,  a  change  of  relative  level  of 
land  and  sea  were  effected,  so  that  the  low  water  line  became  that  of 
high  water,  he  may  form  a  good  idea  of  the  varied  slopes  and  different 
areas  on  which  the  trees  and  other  plants  may  have  grown,  and  which, 
now  partially  or  wholly  submerged,  constitute  "submarine  forests." 

28 
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While  they  are  often  wholly  beneath  the  level  of  high  water,  at  otben 
they  are  .partly  beneath  It,  and  partly  rise  to,  or  above  it.  The  follow- 
ing Boction  (fig.  151)  will  illustrate  the  mode  of  occmrencG  of  seren^ 
where,  after  a  submergence,  other  accumulations  have  been  efi^eted 
orer  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole ;  and  so  that  while  a  part  may  be  laid 
bare  by  the  action  of  the  breakers,  others  may  be  concealed  Beawtrd 
beneath  the  water,  or  be  covered  by  gravels,  sands,  or  clays  inland. 


Let  a,  h,  represent  the  lerel  of  high  water,  and  e,  d,  that  of  low  tide, 
e,f,  a  line  marking  the  general  plane  of  the  "  submarine  forest,"  g,  a 
beach  thrown  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and  A,  sand,  clay,  or  any  other 
accumulation  covering  up  the  "forest;"  then  it  usually  happens,  espfr 
cialiy  after  such  a  state  of  the  tides  and  weather  as  shall  remore  a  part 
of  the  beach,  that  the  trees  and  other  vegetation  are  alone  visible  on 
the  shore  at  levels  corresponding  with  those  at  which  the  tide  may  cot 
the  general  plane  of  tlio  "  forest."  The  extension  of  the  trees  and 
other  vegetation  seaward  may  never  be  known  except  id  the  case  of  > 
roadstead  for  shipping,  such  as  at  the  ^[umbles,  near  Swansea,  or  on 
fishing-grounds,  where  the  anchors  or  nets  may  bring  up  portions  of 
them.  In  like  manner  inland  their  spread  in  such  directions  may  only 
be  made  apparent  by  canals,  docks,  or  other  works  cutting  through  the 
superincumbent  accumulations,  as  has  been  done  in  many  localities. 

Although  this  movement  over  so  considerable  an  area  may  not  always 
have  been  tranquil,  the  very  common  state  of  the  vegetation  preserved 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had  very  frequently  been  so ;  for,  ai 
in  the  following  section  (fig.  152),  the  trees  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  in  their 

tig.  1&2. 


actual  places  of  growth,  though  prostrate  trees,  b,  may  be  often  found 
among  them,  and  the  matted  remains  of  branches,  leaves,  and  various 
plants,  as  well  as  certain  animal  remains,  such  as  the  homa  of  deer  and 
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I,  <?,  Cy  intermingled  -with  the  roots  or  accumulated  round  them,  and 
tituting  part  of  the  old  ground,  d,  c?,  are  undisturbed.  For  further 
tration  the  supporting  rocks,  e,  e,  which  may  be,  and  are  of  all 
8,  as  also  some  covering  beds,  /,  /,  supposed  inland,  are  also  repre- 
ed. 

Tien  an  observer  is  studying  any  of  the  numerous  situations  where 
9  "  forests"  are  to  be  seen,  it  will  be  desirable  that  he  should  do  so 
reference  to  the  locality,  and  its  connexion  with  any  larger  area ; 
le  mode  of  growth  of  the  trees,  and  distribution  of  the  other  remains 
egetation  mingled  with  them,  and  their  agreement  with,  or  diflFe- 
e  from,  any  plants  of  a  similar  kind  now  found  in  the  vicinity, 
;her  as  regards  kind  or  mode  of  accumulation ;  to  the  remains  of 
lals  found  intermingled  with  the  vegetation,  and  to  the  probable 
I  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  "forest,"  as  well  inland  as  seaward. 
LOUS  nooks  and  corners  of  oceanic  bays,  where  we  may  suppose 
tation  could  have  flourished  under  differences  of  level,  so  that  more 
land  was  exposed,  should  be  examined  as  well  as  very  sheltered 
ktions  in  places  less  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  sea.  Thus  a  part  of 
coast  of  Tiree,*  Hebrides,  and  of  another  in  the  Bay  of  Skaill,t 
iland  of  Orkney,  though  both  exposed  to  the  ocean,  furnish  the 
lins  of  these  "  forests"  as  well  as  the  ramifications  of  old  estuaries 
1  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel  and  Severn,^  and  the  low 
inds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  now  bounded  on  the 
em  coast  of  England  by  "  the  Wasl^."§  As  regards  the  tideless 
ic,  trunks  of  oaks  and  pines  {Pinua  sylveatris)  and  other  trees, 
roots  in  their  natural  positions,  often  several  times  above  each 
r,  and  the  whole  five  feet  beneath  the  level  of  that  sea,  are  found 
iifferent  points  of  the   coast   near   Greifswald,  near   Gnageland, 

Che  Rey.  C.  Smith,  **  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,"  1829. 
¥att,  **  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,**  vol.  iii.  Stems  of  small  fir  trees,  ten 
long  and  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  were  here  found  partly  imbedded  in  and 
J  resting  on  the  vegetable  matter,  chiefly  composed  of  leaves. 
nie  *'  forest"  passes  beneath  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flat  low  land  commonly 
n  as  the  Bridgewater  Levels,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  other  portions  of 
Ad  area  of  the  estuary.  The  part  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Stolford  has  been 
ibed  by  Mr.  L.  Homer  (Geological  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  880),  who  pointed  out 
Bimny  of  th^  remains  of  trees  were  rooted  as  they  grew,  while  others  were  pros- 
,  some  20  feet  in  length.  Remains  of  the  Zoster  a  oceanica  were  dispersed  amid  the 
jible  matter  in  which  the  trees  occur.  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Conybeare 
«  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  810)  mention  oak,  fir,  and  willow  trees,  sometimes 
rge  dimensions,  partly  rooted  as  they  grew  and  partly  prostrate,  15  to  20  feet 
itli  the  snrfiEMse  of  the  Bridgewater  Levels.  Furze  bushes  and  hazel  trees  with  their 
are  intermingled  with  them. 

Ihe  vegetable  accumulations  of  this  kind  have  long  been  known  in  Lincolnshire 
/ambridgeshire.  In  1799,  M.  Correa  de  Serra  described  (Philosophical  Transac- 
)  tlie  *'  submarine  forest"  of  Lincolnshire  as  composed  of  roots,  trunks,  branches, 
9KWtM  of  trees  and  shrubs,  intermixed  with  aquatic  plants,  many  of  the  roots  stiU 
[ing  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew,  while  the  trunks  were  laid  prostrate. 
I,  if,  and  oak  were  distinguishable. 
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on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Haff,  in  the  Island  of  Usedom,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Golberg.  They  are  separated  from  the  sea  for  Tuiabk 
breadths  of  coast  by  sandy  dunes,  under  ^hich  they  do  not  extend, 
there  gradually  disappearing.  In  the  vegetable  mass  accompanyiBg 
the  trees,  terrestrial,  marsh,  and  fresh-water  plants,  with  their  seed^ 
are  alone  discovered,  remains  of  marine  vegetation  not  being  found* 

Occasionally  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  traces  of  their  foot- 
prints, are  discovered  in  these  '^  forests,''  as  also  the  remains  of  insecta, 
which  are  important  as  enabling  the  observer  to  consider  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  animal  life  as  well  as  that  of  the  plants  of  the 
time.     Thus,  among  the  vegetable  accumulations  apparently  of  thii 
date  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  remains  of  the  red  deer  {Oertm 
jElephas)  and  the  fallow  deer  (C.  Dania)  have  been  detected ;  and  in 
the  ^'submarine  forest''  of  Minehead,  Somersetshire,  the  bones  and 
antlers  of  the  red  deer  are  discovered  amid  the  upright  stumps  of  trees 
(chiefly  oaks)  now  below  the  level  of  the  sea  and  covered  by  it  at  high 
water,  the  trees  rooted  as  they  grew.     The  latter  is  especially  an  inte- 
resting circumstance,  as  the  red  deer  are  still  found  wild  in  the  adjoin- 
ing forest  of  Exmoor,  so  that  the  change  of  level  has  been  effected 
since  the  red  deer  inhabited  the  district.     Extending  our  researches 
into  Cornwall,  we  find  that  a  change  of  level  may  have  happened,  sab- 
merging  vegetation  in  its  place  of  growth,  even  after  the  introduction 
of  man  into  Western  England ;  for,  at  the  Carnon  tin  stream-works, 
north  of  Falmouth,  whence  pebbles  of  tin  ore  have  been  extracted  from 
beneath  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  human  skulls  arjo  stated  to  have  been 
discovered  with  the  bones  of  deer,  among  the  trees  and  other  vegetable 
remains  covering  the  stanniferous  gravel.     Trees,  partly  in  their  places 
of  growth,  their  roots  descending  among  the  tin  pebbles,  have  been 
found  48  feet  below  high-water  mark  at  the  Pentuan  tin  stream-works, 
Cornwall,  covered  by  estuary  and  fluviatile  accumulations,  and  which 
may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Carnon  bed,t  not  far  different  in  depth 

*  German  translation  of  De  la  Beche*8  Geological  Manual.  "  In  some  places  tlie 
Arundo  phragmites  so  abounds  that  the  peatj  mass  seems  entirely  composed  of  it.  The 
lower  layers  contain  Ceratophyllum  demerstim,  Potamogeton  pusUlum,  Nqjat  majors  and 
Kymphcca  lutea.  Scirpus  paluttris  and  ITippuria  vulgaris  are  also  found  with  the  Annde. 
Seeds,  especially  of  the  Menyanthes  trifoliaia^  are  also  frequent  in  the  lower  layers.  The 
ground  beneath  the  peat  conioXua  fresh-water  shells;  Paludina  impurdy  Lam.,  Planorbit 
imbrieatuSf  Cyclostoma  acutum,  and  Limneua  vulgaris  J** 

f  The  section  showed  a  bed,  about  18  inches  thick,  of  wood,  leaves,  nuts,  &c.,  beneath 
about  50  feet  of  silts  and  sands,  with  shells,  the  vegetable  accumulation,  with  iti 
human  skulls  and  remains  of  deer,  resting  on  the  pebbles  of  tin  ore,  and  of  qutrtSi 
slate,  granite,  &c.,  commonly  termed  the  tin  ground. — Henwood,  "Trans.  Geol.  Soc  of 
Cornwall,"  vol.  iv.  p.  68. 

At  the  Pentuan  tin  stream-works,  where  mining  operations  were  continued  under  the 
sea-level  for  the  extraction  of  the  tin-ore  pebbles,  the  vegetable  accumulation,  the 
roots  of  trees  passing  down  to  the  "  tin  ground,'*  was  (at  the  Happy  Union  Works)  about 
80  feet  below  the  level  of  low  water,  and  48  feet  beneath  that  of  high-water  spring 
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tath  the  same  level.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  relative  date 
1  the  skulls  were  entombed,  supposing  the  Camon  accumulation  in 
h  they  were  discovered  not  to  be  precisely  equivalent  to  the  "  sub- 
He  forest"  disclosed  by  the  mining  operations  at  Pentuan,  it  would 
appear,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked, "^^  ^'  that  after  the  causes 
h  produced  the  tin  ground  or  stanniferous  gravel  (of  Cornwall)  had 
ad,  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  were  such  in  this  district  that 
owth  of  plants  and  trees,  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  present 
took  place  upon  the  gravel,  and  that  subsequently  these  levels 
me  altered,  so  that  the  sea  covered  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys 
iously  above  water.  In  the  creeks  thus  formed,  silt,  mud,  and  sand 
»  deposited,  entombing  the  remains  of  marine  and  estuary  shells  of 
3ame  species  as  those  which  now  exist  on  the  coast,  and  finally, 
i  the  continued  drift  of  alluvial  matter  down  the  valleys,  river 
itiis  covered  up  these  marine  or  estuary  deposits  when  they  had 
onulated  to  the  necessary  height."  . 

8  regards  the  British  "  submarine  forests,"  they  not  only  show  that 
and  fallow  deer,  species  now  living,  roamed  among  them  when  they 
I  above  water  and  in  full  growth,  and  possibly  that  man  may  have 
L  an  inhabitant  of  Western  England  at  the  time,  but  also  that  they 
» tenanted  by  species  of  at  least  one  large  quadruped  which  is  now 
ttct.  Of  this  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  the  "submarine  forests" 
the  coasts  of  South  Wales.  Among  other  places  where  they  are 
id  on  the  shores  in  that  district,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  low 

.  The  trees  had  been  submerged  so  that  oyster-shells  were  fovnd  attached  to  their 
pa.  **  The  roots  of  the  oak  are  in  their  natural  position,"  obserres  Mr.  Colenso, 
I  may  be  traced  to  their  smallest  fibres  (in  the  tin  ground)  eyen  so  deep  as  two 

from  the  manner  in  which  they  spread,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trees  haye 
B  and  faUen  on  the  spot  where  their  roots  are  found."  Resting  upon  this  accu- 
tion  is  a  bed  of  silt,  about  two  feet  thick,  in  which  there  are  also  wood  and  haiel- 

mnd  with  these  yegetable  remains  the  bones  and  horns  of  deer,  oxen,  &c.  Mr. 
ISO  further  states,  that  the  shells  dispersed  through  this  bed,  commonly  in  layers, 
mt  the  appearance  of  their  animals  haying  liyed  and  died  on  the  places  where 

remains  are  now  discoyered.  Aboye  this  accumulation  follow  in  ascending  order ; 
m  bed  of  sand,  four  inches  thick,  containing  marine  shells ;  6,  silt  or  clay,  two 
thick ;  e,  sand,  20  feet  thick  ("in  all  parts  of  this  sand  there  are  timber  trees, 
[j  oaks,  lying  in  aU  directions,  and  also  the  remains  of  animals,  such  as  parts  of 
leer,  &c.  Human  skulls  haye  also  been  found  in  it,  as  also  those  of  whales") ;  (f, 
d  of  rough  riyer  sand  and  grayel,  here  and  there  mixed  with  sea  sand  and  silt, 
1 20  feet  thick,  extending  to  the  surface.  Mr.  Colenso  states,  that  a  short  time 
■e  he  described  the  section  (1829),  the  remains  of  a  row  of  wooden  piles  had  been 
1  in  this  sand,  sharpened  for  the  purpose  of  driying,  and  that  they  appeared  to 

been  used  in  the  construction  of  a  wooden  bridge  for  foot  passengers.  They 
ed  the  yalley,  and  were  about  six  feet  long,  their  tops  being  about  24  feet  ftrom 
present  surface,  just  on  a  level  with  the  present  low  water  at  spring  tides.  He 
rka,  that  if  the  relatiye  sea  leyel  had  been  then  as  now,  such  a  bridge  would  haye 
oseless.  * 

'*Beport  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Deyon,  and  West  Somerset,"  p.  406  (1889). 
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ground  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neath  River  eastward  beyi 
Fort  Talbot,  fringed  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand-hills.  Benealh  th 
and  the  low  ground,  natural  and  artificial  operations  have  occasioni 
exposed  the  vegetable  accumulation,  the  stumps  of  trees  with  ti 
roots  standing  as  they  grew,  with  prostrate  trunks,  and  the  usual  c 
racteristics  of  the  "  forest."  On  the  surface  of  the  clay  in  which 
trees  arc  rooted,  foot-prints  have  been  here  and  there  detected,  as  if 
passages  amid  the  trees  by  which  animals  found  their  way  throi 
them,  these  foot-prints  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  clearly  those 
deer,  while  now  and  then  a  large  impression  would  be  observed  resi 
bling  that  of  some  gigantic  ox,  having  feet  spreading  far  more  wid 
than  any  domestic  ox,  even  of  the  largest  size,  now  known.  Thi 
not  an  isolated  fact,  for  more  westward  (about  28  miles),  while  do 
were  being  constructed  at  the  port  of  Pembre,  Gaermarthenshire^  i 
some  covering  sands  removed,  the  ^^  submarine  forest''  which  th 
occurs  beneath  much  of  the  estuary  of  the  Burry  and  Llwchwr  i 
exposed,  and  similar  foot-prints  were  found,  some  of  a  great  ox  ming 
with  those  of  the  deer.  Having  attracted  attention,  drawings  of  th 
impressions  were  made  at  the  time.  As  the  horns  and  skull  of  the  J 
primigeHius  were  discovered  near  the  same  place,  apparently  deri* 
from  the  same  beds,  it  may  be  that  the  foot-prints  mentioned  mij 
have  been  those  of  this  large  animal. 

We  would  thus  seem  to  arrive  at  a  period  for  the  growth  of  th 
"  forests"  in  England,  when  not  only  species  of  existing  British  anin 
then  wandered  among  them,  but  also  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  now  exti 
mammals,*  leading  into  the  times  when  elephants,  hyaenas,  and  oti 
extinct  quadrupeds  also  tenanted  this  country.  Indeed,  when  cont< 
plating  from  any  of  the  adjacent  heights  the  range  of  country  wh 
includes  the  estuary  of  the  Burry  and  Llwchwr,  with  its  "  submai 
forest,"  and  also  one  of  the  limestone  caves  of  that  part  of  the  count 
wherein  the  remains  of  hyaenas,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals 
found,  the  cave's  mouth  fronting,  and  not  far  above  the  range  and  Ic 
of  the  "forest,"  an  observer  has  some  difficulty  in  very  clearly  se 
rating  the  time  when  the  forest  grew  and  the  red  deer  of  the  pres 
time,  the  great  extinct  ox,  and  the  rhinoceros  may  have  ceased  to 
contemporaneous,  anterior  to  the  submergence  of  the  land  beneath 
level  of  the  adjoining  ocean,  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  the  stur 
of  trees  remained  rooted  in  the  ground  in  which  they  grew,  but 
foot-prints  of  mammals  which  roamed  amid  the  forest  of  this  per 

*  It  becomes  interesting,  as  connected  with  the  subject,  to  ascertain  how  far  ad 
the  localities  where  the  antlers  and  bones  of  the  Mcgaceroa  Hibemicus  are  found  ma^ 
connected  with  the  tracts  of  '*  submarine  forests."  The  general  evidence  respeo 
this  gigai\tic  and  extinct  deer  would  appear  to  be,  that  its  remains  are  discoTore 
fresh-water  shell  marls  or  gravels  beneath  existing  bogs. 
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also  remained  uninjured  during  the  time  when  they  were  covered  over 
by  silt  and  sand. 

While  thus  there  is  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea 
ind  land,  by  which  the  latter  has  been  lowered  several  feet  beneath  the 
former  along  the  oceanic  shores  of  Europe  for  about  20°  of  latitude'^ 
there  is  also  evidence  of  changes  of  levels  on  the  same  coasts  of  the 
reverse  kind,  beaches  and  worn  cliffs  affording  proofs  of  them,  and  the 
remains  of  molluscs  showing  that  such  changes  occurred  after  these 
wore  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  now  inhabit  the  adjoining  seas. 
Beference  has  been  previously  made  (p.  282,  &c.)  to  the  mollusc  re- 
muns  of  existing  species  found  entombed  in  deposits,  of  the  inferred 
comparatively  recent  and  very  cold  condition  of  Northern  Europe ;  a 
time  when  molluscs  of  an  Arctic  character  reached  more  southwards 
tium  at  present.  Still  referring  to  the  same  period,  and  to  the  evidence 
pointing  to  a  submergence  and  emergence  of  the  lands  of  the  British 
Idands  to  the  amount  of  1000  to  1500  feet,  and  probably  also  of  much 
of  Western  Europe  to  variable  depths  and  heights,  many  tracts  of  old 
ooasts  and  beaches  would  be  expected,  their  greater  or  less  state  of 
IHreservation  depending  upon  local  circumstances  as  well  as  on  the  more 
general  influences  of  different  climates.  Amid  the  varied  cliffs  and 
beaches  left  by  so  considerable  an  emergence,  if  we  are  to  suppose  it 
dow,  intervals  of  comparative  stability  intervening,  the  observer  would 
anticipate  much  difference  of  level  in  the  cliffs  and  beaches  he  may  dis- 
cover, expecting,  nevertheless,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
that  the  cliffs  and  beaches  would  be  the  less  injured  in  proportion  as 
tbey  were  the  more  recent. 

The  coasts  of  Europe  present  many  examples  of  cliffs  and  beaches 
eleyated  above  the  present  level  of  the  adjoining  seas,  the  beaches 
containing  fragments  of  the  shells  of  molluscs  still  inhabiting  the  latter. 
The  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  from  their  position,  and  the  variable 
conditions  under  which  they  occur  relatively  to  exposure  or  comparative 
skelter  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  variable  rise  and  fall  of  tides,  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these  cliffs  and  beaches.  And 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  such  changes  of  level,  the  observer 
skoold  bear  in  mind  the  alterations  that  may  be  effected  by  the  conver- 
fion  of  an  estuary,  facing  the  tidal  wave  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic 
or  any  other  ocean,  into  a  more  spread  area  of  water  by  submergence 
cf  the  land,  and  by  converting  the  latter  into  the  former  by  an  emer- 
gence, the  wearing  away  of  cliffs  or  the  accumulation  of  beaches  con«t 
tmuing  up  to  high-water  mark.  For  example,  if  the  land  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  depressed  beneath  the  ocean  (and  no 
▼ery  considerable  submergence  would  be  required),  so  that  the  tidal 
Wave  flowed  freely  over  from  the  present  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  causes  (p.  103)  producing 
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the  yery  high  rise  of  tide  in  that  bay,  and,  consequently,  its  plane  of 
lines  of  cliffs  aiid  beaches.  The  same  would  also  happen,  though  on  a 
minor  scale,  if  the  land  bounding  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  its  continua- 
tion, the  Severn,  was  so  depressed  beneath  its  present  relative  levd, 
that  the  great  rise  of  tide  (46  to  50  feet)  at  King's  Road  (Bristol)  and  ^ 
Chepstow  was  no  longer  produced,  the  tidal  wave  sweeping  onwards 
without  much  obstruction,  and  passing  round  on  the  north  and  south  of 
Wales,  then  becoming  an  island.  In  such  cases  the  inclined  plane  cor- 
responding to  the  high-water  mark  would  be  depressed  at  different 
depths  beneath  the  general  level.  In  like  manner  the  observer  shotdd 
well  weigh  the  changes  and  modifications  by  which  similar  estuaries  or 
bays  during  emergence  from  the  sea  may  have  such  tides  produced  in 
them  as  are  now  found,  so  that  after  having  cliffs  worn  out,  or  beaches 
thrown  up  at  some  more  equal  level,  these  more  inclined  planes  of  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  formed.  The  modifications  of  the  relative 
heights  at  which  cliffs  and  beaches  may  be  contemporaneously  formed 
on  all  tidal  coasts,  according  to  the  general  level  of  land  and  sea  for 
the  time,  require  very  great  care,  as  also  the  probable  conversion  of 
tidal  into  tideless  seas,  and  the  reverse,  tideless  seas  (employing  that 
term  with  reference  to  tides  capable  of  producing  very  appreciable  geo- 
logical effects,  and  not  strictly)  affording  as  a  whole  (due  reference 
being  made  to  the  disturbing  influences  of  winds)  a  better  general  level 
than  the  high-water  line  on  coasts  variably  affected  by  the  action  of 
tides  upon  them.* 

From  the  effects,  chiefly  of  atmospheric  influences,  by  which  the  sides 
of  hills  and  mountains  are  decomposed,  and  the  disintegrated  portions 
descend  downwards  into  the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  as  in  the  following 
section  (fig.  153),  where  certain  rocks,  (,  (,  slates,  for  example,  deoom- 

*  It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  goyemments  of  diflferent  countries  having  sei- 
coasts  would,  at  conycnient  points,  ascertain  the  level  of  mean  tides  (not  a  ^Ufficvlt 
operation),  connecting  the  spots  where  this  may  be  accomplished,  as  marks  on  ths 
coast  itself  at  the  actual  IctoI  found  may  be  in  time  obliterated  from  the  action  of  the 
sea  or  atmospheric  influences,  with  copper  bolts,  or  other  hench-markt  in,  or  on  wmt 
inland  cliff,  religious  edifice,  or  other  building  likely  to  be  preserred.  By  connecting 
such  original  bench-marks,  and  also  others  inland,  by  a  careftiUy  considered  system  of 
leyels,  not  only  might  any  variations  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  be  hereafter 
detected,  but  also  movements  of  the  like  kind  on  the  great,  though  tranqi^  scale,  be 
ascertained  inland,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  needful  evidence  even  extending  con- 
siderable distances  into  the  great  continents.  With  this  view  the  British  AssociaUon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  had  lines  of  level  run,  in  1887-8,  uniting  bench-marks 
connected  with  the  tides  in  the  English  Channel  at  Axmouth,  Devon,  and  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  at  Porteshead,  near  Bristol,  and  at  Minehead.  The  careful  levels  worked  out 
during  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  the  British  Islands  permit  excellent 
connexions  with  the  level  of  mean  tides  around.  If  the  various  European  governments 
possessing  sea-coasts  were  to  establish  proper  tide-marks,  and  form  connexions  by 
levelling  between  them,  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  in  Europe  could  be  so  ascer- 
tained that  any  changes  in  it  could  readily  be  detected. 
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d  on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  a,  a,  are  more  or  less  covered  by  this 
itofl^  accumulating  in  depressions,  such  as  the  yalley  Cy  many  a  cliff 

Fig.  153. 


beach  is  covered  up,  so  that  inland  the  opportunities  are  less  fre- 
it  usually  for  observing  them  than  near  the  sea,  where  a  coast  may 
J  cut  back  by  breakers  as  to  exhibit  the  beach  and  cliff  beneath  this 
.  of  covering.     Let,  for  illustration,  the  following  section  (fig.  164), 


irhich  is  not  uncommon  in  Western  England,  represent  a  raised  beach, 
fealed  by  a  covering,  a,  a,  composed  of  decomposed  rock  and  other 
itos,  descending  from  an  adjoining  hill ;  €,  /,  being  the  level  of  high 
.  Should  there  be  a  heavy  modem  beach  at  €,  so  that  the  breakers 
)  little  access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  modern  detritus,  a,  a,  even 
subjacent  rock  may  be  covered  at  that  point,  (;  but  should  the 
Jeers  act  freely,  so  as  to  cut  back  a  cliff,  then  neither  the  first 
ince,  1,  1,  nor  the  second,  2,  2,  would  expose  the  concealed  beach, 
latter  only  showing  the  subjacent  rock  at  6.  When,  however,  the 
ing  back  had  reached  the  distance,  3,  8,  the  beach  may  be  well 
Med ;  but  should  the  breaker  action  still  further  wear  away  the  cliff 
,  4,  then  no  trace  of  the  beach  would  be  left.  The  subjoined  section 
165)  of  the  Hoe,  Plymouth,  may  serve  to  show  how  this  can  really 

Fig.  161. 


MIL  In  it,  (2,  dj  represent  the  Devonian  limestones  of  the  locality, 
>  part  of  which  the  beach,  c,  reposes,  about  30  feet  above  the  present 
t-water  mark,  containing  the  remains  of  shells  of  the  same  species  as 
DOW  found  in  the  adjoining  sea.  At  a,  this  is  covered  by  angular 
ments  of  the  limestone  of  the  hill,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
'M  upper  part,  of  the  same  kind  which  fills  up  a  cavity  above  at  a\ 
\  the  old  cliff  is  seen  behind  the  beach,  c.  This  section  was  exposed 
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b;  blasUng  away  the  UmeBtODe   rock,  taken  away  for  use  in  large 
qn&Dtitiea.* 

The  following  section  of  part  of  the  Cornish  coast  near  Falmonth 
affords  a  useful  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  raised  beach  may 
be  covered  by  the  detritus  falling  over  from  the  hill  above  ;  in  this  cue 
over  the  face  of  an  ancient  cliff,  which  would  be  concealed  except  from 
the  wearing  away  of  the  coast  by  the  breakers.  The  eectiou  is  exposed 
ng.iH. 


between  Rosemnllion  Head  and  Mainporth,  and  the  angular  detritus,  e, 
of  slate  and  more  arenaceous  beds,  clearly  derived  from  the  hill,  h,  it 
well  seen  to  cover  over  the  cliff,  b,  and  the  beach,  a ;  in  all  respects 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  adjacent  coves  and  bays.  In  this  section, 
the  observer  also  finds  a  low  level  of  rocks,  e  a,  forfned  at  the  time  when 
the  breakers,  at  another  relative  level,  were  cutting  back  the  ancient 
cliff,  b,  as  similar  planed  portions  of  rocks  are  being  now  cut  back  on 
the  same  coasts  at  a  lower  level.  Kot  far  distant  also,  on  the  suns 
coast,  at  a  place  named  Nelly's  Cove,  the  snbjoined  section  is  exposed, 


wherein  a,  is  the  raised  beach,  b,  the  supporting  rock,  and  c  the  angular 
deposit  derived  from  the  rocks  above,  and  which,  as  it  accumulated,  slid 
into  a  form  corresponding  with  that  of  the  beach  beneath,  and  the  old 

*  The  section  is  given  as  seen  in  1S30.  The  raised  beach  was  composed  of  pebblcaM 
limestone,  sUte,  reddish  porphyry  (occurring  in  places  in  another  part  of  Pljmontli 
Sound),  and  red  landstones,  all  rooks  ot  the  ricinity.  Beneath  the  Plymonth  Citadel, 
where  a  sandy  prolongation  of  this  raised  beach  occors,  it  ia  chiefly  formed  of  fragmenU 
of  molluscs,  of  the  same  kiEiis  apparently  as  those  in  the  Sound  adjoining.  Other  rused 
heaches  are  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Plymouth  Sound,  as  under  Mount  Edgecnmbe,  at 
Staddoo  Point,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Shag  Kocl,  on  the  eastern  aide,  angular 
detritus  of  the  adjacent  hills  ooTering  them  all. 
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Jiff  behind,  the  covering  detritus,  the  beach,  and  the  Bupportiog  rocks 
>ung  ftll  now  in  the  process  of  being  cut  back  by  the  heavy  breakers  o£ 
ha  adjacent  eea,  which  in  time  will  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  beach, 
.ts  covering,  and  the  old  cliff,  leariog  nothing  but  a  bare  wall  of  the 
rocks  now  behind  the  whole. 

When  formed  of  calcareous  substances,  cither  hmeatone  pebbles  of 
rarions  sizes,  or  of  commiautcd  sea-shells,  raised  beaches  are  sometimes 
as  highly  consolidated  as  the  rocks  which  may  support  them,  carbonate 
of  lime  thrown  dowa  under  fitting  conditions  from  a  solution  in  water 
of  the  bicarbonate  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  (p.  44}  cementing  the 
whole  together.  Of  the  consolidation  of  a  raised  beach  formed  chiefly 
of  comminuted  sea-shells,  that  at  Kew  Quay,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cornwall,  has  long  been  <^lebrated.  The  following  (fig.  158)  is  a  section 


seen  on  the  Lookout  Hill,  a,  a,  a,  being  slaty  and  arenaceous  beds 
(dipping  at  a  considerable  angle)  upon  which  the  beach,  5,  composed  of 
rounded  pebbles  of  the  adjacent  rocka,  cemented  by  consolidated  sea- 
shell  sand,  reposes.  At  c  are  layers  of  the  same  comminuted  sea-shell 
sand,  not  uncommon  on  the  shores  and  blown  sandy  dunes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Cornwall,  the  lowest  layers  being  much  consolidated,* 
and  being  covered  at  d  by  an  accumulation  of  angular  fragments  of 
rocks  derived  from  the  hill  above.  The  present  level  of  high  tide  is 
shown  by  the  line  e,  e.  In  this  case  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
some  modification  in  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  permitting 
the  deposit  of  the  layers  of  comminuted  sea-shells  after  the  time  during 
which  a  shingle  beach  was  formed,  and  prior  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
eorering  of  angular  fragments ;  perhaps,  a  time  when  blown  sands  were 

*  Tb«  eoiuoUdation  of  thcso  sands  Uauch  that  the;  huTebeen  long  enip1aj«d  Mbaild- 
tag  stonea  in  the  adjomicg  country.  Mueh  of  it  \^  been  used  in  Cranlook  Church, 
MBT  New.Qaay,  where  it  appears  to  suffer  little  from  atmospheric  inflaences.  Ancient 
Htmt  ooffioB  made  of  this  modem  sandstone  were  foaud  in  the  chnrchjKrd,  knd  ooe  of 
ftm  wu  to  be  there  seen  in  1838.  Consolidated  sanil  of  tbe  like  kind  is  to  be  found 
ta  nreral  places  beneath  the  Cornish  sandy  dunes,  eepaeially  when  theto  are  mnch 
brtned  of  comminated  eea-shellB.  The  consolidation  of  part  of  the  raised  beach  at  New 
Quit  ia  ao  eonaiderable  that  in  breaking  off  a  portion  in  which  pebblet  of  the  adjoining 
ncka  audof  qnarti  are  mingled  with  the  sand,  the  fracture  will  pass  lomeUmM  throngh 
the  pebblu  u  well  aa  traverse  the  eanda  and  its  eemenUng  labstaDoe.    ' 
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drifted  over  it,  as  in  parts  of  the  adjacent  coasts  at  the  present  dajr, 
where  such  sands  are  driren  orer  the  shingle  of  ancient  beaelii»«oir 
removed  from  the  action  of  the  sea.  This  view  is  supported  by  »  seetioB 
(fig.  159)  in  Fistral  Bay,  part  (on  the  western  side)  of  the  projecting 
land  on  which  the  other  section  (fig.  158)  is  exposed,  and  where  slates 

ng.i59. 


and  more  arenaceous  beds,  a,  a,  forming  a  portion  of  the  same  mass  with 
those  exhibited  beneath  the  Look-out  Hill  (fig.  158,  a,  a,  a),  support 
^lled  pebbles,  often  of  large  size,  mingled  with  smaller  gravel  and  sand, 
fie  whole  constituting  a  kind  of  beach,  b.  This  is  surmounted  at  e  by 
frequent  alternations  of  fine  gravel  and  sand,  some  of  the  layers  of  the 
latter  being  more  consolidated  than  others.  At  d,  the  sand  is  less  indor 
rated,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  dunes  of  the  north  and  south  become 
mingled  with  angular  fragments  of  rocks  derived  from  the  adjacent  hills. 
In  this  instance  there  would  appear  evidence  of  a  portion  of  the  sea 
bottom,  adjacent  to  the  coast,  having  been  elevated  when  the  beach  at 
the  Look-out  Hill  was  uplifted. 

Still  keeping  to  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  as  it  appears  useful  to 
illustrate  changes  of  level  of  this  kind,  where  various  modified  effects, 
arising  from  them,  are  well  exhibited  in  very  accessible  localities  within 
moderate  distances,  the  observer  will  find  good  examples  even  of  raised 
sandy  dunes ;  thus  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  a  range  of 
oceanic  coast,  with  its  modifications  of  shingle  beaches  at  the  foot  of  cliffsi 
shallow  shores  with  their  prolongation  of  blown  sands,  and  accumulations 
in  shallow  coast  waters  of  the  time,  all  upraised  and  variously  acted  upon 
at  the  present  level  of  breaker  action.  At  St.  Ives'  and  Perran  Bays, 
sandy  dunes,  accumulated  when  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ranged  along 
this  land  80  or  40  feet  higher  than  it  now  does,  the  latter  having  been 
since  upraised,  are  seen  pefched  where  existing  conditions  could  not 
place  them,  their  old  supporting  rocks,  previously  removed  from  breaker 
action,  now  cut  into  clifis  by  it.  This  is  especially  well  shown  in  the 
former  bay,  near  Gwythian,  where  a  clifi*  of  hard  rocks,  rising  35  or  40 
feet  above  the  present  high-water  mark,  is  surmounted  by  a  part  of  an 
ancient  beach,  with  old  sandy  dunes  above  it.  After  this  uprise,  the 
slope  of  the  coast  was  such  that  on  the  southwest,  in  the  direction  of 
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Hayle  and  Lelant,  conditions  for  the  production  of  sandy  dunes  still 
continued,  so  that  in  this  mass  of  blov^n  sands,  three  miles  in  length, 
modem  are  partly  driven  over  the  older  accumulations  on  the  sides  and 
in  front  of  the  valley  between  Gwythian  and  Godrevy  Head,  towards 
which,  near  Godrevy,  an  excellent  section  of  a  raised  beach  was,  in 
1838,  to  be  found. 

Masses  of  sand  on  coasts,  acted  upon  by  winds,  and  apparently  not 
produced  by  existing  conditions  on  such  coasts,  have  not  always  been 
accumulated  as  blown  sands  and  then  elevated ;  as,  for  example,  at  Forth- 
dinlleyn,  on  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  where  a  mass  of  sand  covers 
&  clay  and  gravel,  of  the  deposits  termed  glacial,  (p.  283),  and  might, 
at  first  sight,  be  referred  to  raised  and  sandy  dunes.  Careful  investiga- 
tion shows  that  this  sand  is  an  elevated  sea-bottom,  layers  of  a  harder 
and  more  argillaceous  kind  being  interstratified  with  the  more  loose  sand, 
and  retaining  all  the  perforations  made  by  marine  animals  when  these 
layers  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Breaker  action  is  now  removing 
these  sands,  brought  within  its  influence  by  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
and  does  not  assist,  with  the  wind,  in  forming  sandy  dunes.  These 
sands  only  constitute  a  portion  of  raised  sea-bottoms,  formed  of  either 
clay,  sand,  and  gravels,  with  larger  blocks  of  rock,  dispersed  over  the 
adjoining  land. 

A  raised  beach  of  a  very  instructive  kind  was  long  since  (1822)  de- 
icribed  by  Dr.  Mantell,*  as  occurring  near  Brighton,  where  one,  ele- 
vated several  feet  above  the  sea,  rests  upon  chalk,  the  rock  of  the  coast, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  beach  at  Nelly's  Cove,  Falmouth  (fig.  157), 
reposes  on  the  old  slates  and  accompanying  beds.  The  beach  near  Brigh- 
ton is  backed  by  an  ancient  clifl*  of  chalk,  and,  above  the  beach,  chalk 
mbble,  loam,  &c.,  obscurely  bedded,  contain  many  teeth  and  bones  of 
the  fossil  elephant,  whence  the  name  ^'Elephant  Bed"  has  been  given 
it.  Rolled  pieces  of  chalk  and  limestone  are  discovered  among  the  peb- 
bles, "full  of  perforations  made  by  boring  shells.**t  In  this  case  the 
beach  would  appear  to  have  been  formed  prioi'to,  or  during  the  existence 
of,  the  mammoth  in  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  fossil  contents  of  these  beaches,  they  afford  much 
information  as  to  the  exposure  of  the  coasts  of  the  time  to  difierences  in 
the  range  of  sea  to  which  they  may  have  been  open ;  tidal  streams  and 
ocean  currents  being  modified  by  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water.  Professor  E.  Forbes  informs  me  that  the  fossil  shells  of  the 
raised  beaches  on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  are,  in  many  cases,  those  of 
^cies  which,  though  still  living  in  the  British  seas,  present  a  more 
nmthem  character  than  the  molluscs  now  existing  in  them,  and  that 

•  Fossils  of  the  Sonth  Downs,  1S22. 

f  Mantel],  «  Wonders  of  Geology,"  6th  edit.  (1S48),  p.  118,  where  a  section  tad  do- 
tidled  deseription  are  giyen  of  the  raised  beach  at  Brighton,  east  of  Kemp  Town. 
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they  arc  confined  to  districts  more  southern  and  western  than  the  Frith 
of  Clyde.  He  thence  infers  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  currents 
from  the  south  (especially  in  that  known  as  RennelVs  Current),  this 
change  being  probably  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  coast  lines  of  the 
time. 

It  is  desirable,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Austen,*  to  connect 
these  raised  beaches  and  elevated  sea-bottoms  of  the  same  geological 
dates,  and  the  submarine  or  sunk  forests,  with  the  present  state  of  the 
seas  adjoining  or  covering  them.  After  carefully  considering  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Austen  shows  that  although  the  distribution  of  the  detritus 
derived  from  the  present  coasts  of  France  and  England,  in  the  English 
Channel,  and  from  England  and  Ireland  on  the  sea-bottom  to  the  south 
of  the  latter,  with  the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers'  to  those 
coasts,  is  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  which  would  be  expected 
from  breaker  and  wind-wave  action  and  tidal  streams ;  there  are,  espe- 
cially in  the  central  parts  of  the  English  Channel  and  on  the  outer  range 
of  the  100  and  200  fathom  soundings  towards  the  Atlantic,  bare  rocks, 
shingles  and  coarse  ground,  and  the  shells  of  littoral  molluscs  so  occur- 
ring as  to  point  to  the  submergence  of  former  coasts  and  shallow  water 
adjoining  tHem.  With  regard  to  the  "  submarine  or  sunk  forests,"  Mr. 
Austen  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  not  limiting  their  extension 
beneath  the  sea  outwards  to  the  shores  where  they  are  now  discovered, 
but  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  them  as  parts  of  submerged  dry  land; 
one  which  would  better  accord  with  the  coarse  detritus  at  depths,  or  in 
situations,  where  existing  wind-wave  action  and  tidal  streams  would  not 
transport  it,  and  also  with  the  remains  of  littoral  molluscs,  Patella  mt- 
gata,  Littorina  Uttoreaj  ^c,  found  in  similar  situations.  The  evidence  ad- 
duced shows  very  uneven  ground  outwards,  especially  towards  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  strewed  over  inwards  by  the  varied  detrital  deposits,  partly  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  circumstances,  partly  the  mixed  result  of  these  and 
former  conditions  when  t^e  present  sea-bottom  was  more  elevated,  even 
forming  dry  land  connecting  the  British  Islands  with  the  continent. 
Without  a  proper  chartf  showing  the  condition  of  the  sea-bottom  around 
the  British  Islands,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the 
inferences  to  be  derived  from  it ;  but,  as  illustrating  a  portion  of  this 
bottom,  Mr.  Austen  remarks,  that  "  within  a  distance  from  the  summits 
of  the  Little  Sole  Bank  (parts  of  which  rise  to  within  50  and  60  fathoms 
on  the  south  of  Ireland  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel),  not 
80  great  as  from  the  top  of  Snowdon  to  the  sea,  soundings  have  been 

*  "  On  the  Valley  of  the  English  Channel ;"  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don,  Yol.  vi.  p.  69.  • 

f  The  observer  should  consult  the  chart  appended  to  Mr.  Austen's  Memoir,  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  relating  to  the  sea>bottom  of  the  area  noticed  ii 
gathered  together. 
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obtained  of  529  fathoms  (3174  feet) ;  in  other  words,  the  Sole  Bank  rises 
from  that  level  to  nearly  as  high,  and  more  rapidly,  than  does  the  mass 
of  Snowdon  from  the  sea  level  of  the  Caernarvon  coast  by  the  Menai 
Straits."* 

Amid  the  complications  which  may  arise  in  coasts  where  there  has 
been  gradual  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  mean  tidal  level  of  the 
ocean,  from-  the  tidal  differences  above  mentioned  (p.  439),  from  the 
variable  exposure  to  breaker  action,  as  the  shores  become  sheltered  at 
one  time  and  more  exposed  at  another,  from  the  amount  of  concealment 
of  sea  action  on  the  surface  of  land  caused  by  atmospheric  influences, 
combined  with  running  waters,  and  from  unequal  elevation  of  the  land 
itself,  the  observer  will,  no  doubt,  require  much  caution  while  endea- 
Yonring  to  trace  the  line  of  coast  of  any  one  particular  time.  This  will 
especially  be  the  case  when  there  have  been  oscillations,  as  there  is 
frequently  reason  to  conclude  there  have  often  been,  during  a  time  when 
the  molluscs  of  adjoining  seas  continued  to  be  much  the  same  as  now 
found  in  them. 

In  the  Scandinavian  region,  where  a  slow  rise  of  land  (p.  428),  is  now 
taking  place  more  on  the  north  than  on  the  south,  and  where  surface 
changes,  of  no  great  geological  magnitude,  by  which  the  land  now  sepa- 
rating the  Baltic  from  the  Atlantic  could  so  easily  convert  a  tideless 
sea  into  a  branch  of  the  ocean  (a  tide  rushing  up  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  producing  its  effects  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  found  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy),  traces  of  elevated  ranges  of  coast  are  seen,  which  are  the 
more  interesting,  as  they  serve  to  connect  former  movements  of  this 
kind  with  that  now  taking  place.  Respecting  the  evidence  on  this  head, 
the  observer  will  find  a  very  valuable  summary  and  general  view  in  the 
observations  of  M.  Elie  do  Beaumont  on  the  researches  of  M.  Bravais 
(connected  with  this  subject),  in  Scandinavia.f     Shells  of  molluscs  now 

*  <«  The  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Channel  area/'  continues  Mr.  Austen, 
"if  lud  bare,  would  be  that  of  extensive  plains  of  sand,  surrounded  by  great  zones  of 
grmTel  and  shingle,  and  presenting  much  such  an  admixture  and  arrangement  of  mate- 
rials ma  we  may  obserye  at  present  over  the  Bagshot  district  of  deposits ;  whilst  along 
Uie  opening  of  the  Channel  there  is  an  obvious  configuration  of  hill  and  valley,  and  an 
amoont  of  inequality  equal  to  that  of  the  most  mountainous  part  of  Wales.''— Journal, 
&e.,  Tol.  vi.  p.  85. 

Referring  to  the  examination  of  the  range  of  the  200  fathom  line  from  Cape  Finisterre 
to  the  parallel  of  the  Lizard,  undertaken  by  Captain  Vanhello  in  1828  and  1829,  Mr. 
Ansten  points  out  that  the  irregularity  of  soundings  at  this  line,  which  runs  at  a  com- 
paratively short  distance,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked  (Researches  in  Theoretical 
Geology,  p.  190),  outside  that  of  100  fathoms  (represented  in  figs.  66  and  99,  pp.  114 
and  265),  is  far  from  being  confined  to  one  spot,  but  ranges  not  only  southward,  as 
shown  by  Captain  Vanhello,  but  also  to  the  northward.  A  reference  to  fig.  99,  p.  265, 
will  show  that  the  Rockall  Bank,  westward  of  Ireland,  much  resembles  an  island  under 
water ;  an  uprise  of  only  600  feet  would  make  it  one. 

t  "Comptes  Rendus,"  vol.  xv.  p.  817  (1842).    Report  on  the  Memoir  of  M.  Bravaii, 
Voyage  de  la  Commission  Scientifique  du  Nord  en  Scandinavie,  en  Laponie,  &o. 
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found  living,  as  littoral  species,  on  the  shores  of  Norway,  are  discoyered 
raised  518  (English)  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  province  of  Drontheim, 
482  feet  at  Skioldal  and  Hellesaon,  860  feet  aroand  Lake  Odemiik, 
and  206  feet  at  Uddevalla.  Lines  of  erosion  are  also  inferred  to  mark 
the  former  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  on  the  Norwegian  coasts.  In 
Finmark  traces  of  an  ancient  line  of  sea-coast  were  followed  from  Alten 
Bay  to  Hammerfest.  These  consisted  of  beaches  and  worn  lines  of 
rock,  forming  the  section  of  a  plane  so  inclined  that  while  on  the  sontk 
of  Altenfiord  it  rose  221  feet  above  the  sea,  it  descended  to  94  feet  neir 
Hammerfest.  Beneath  this  first  line  was  a  second,  88  feet  above  the 
iea  in  the  former  locality,  46  feet  at  the  latter,  both  these  lines  falliiig 
from  south  to  north,  the  reverse  of  the  movement  now  taking  place  in 
northern  Scandinavia.  M.  Bravais  Considers  that  an  intermediate  line 
of  ancient  coast  occurs  between  thesei^more  marked  lines,  which  are  not 
exactly  parallel  with  each  other,  though  they  may  appear  so  for  short 
distances,  showing  the  observer  the  necessity  of  exact  measurements  in 
researches  of  this  kind* 

With  reference  to  the  erosion  of  rocks  in  connexion  with  rubed 
beaches  in  an  oceanic  situation,  and  where  sea  levels  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  much  disturbed  by  changes,  altering  tidal  action  during  tlie 
amount  of  elevation  of  land  inferred,  attention  may  be  called  to  one  of 
the  earliest  observations  of  this  kind  by  Captain  Vetch,  at  the  Island 
of  Jura,  Hebrides.  He  there  found  six  or  seven  lines  of  raised  beaches, 
the  highest  about  40  feet  above  the  present  high-water  mark.  The 
beaches  are  composed  of  shingles  of  quartz  rock  (that  of  the  island),  of 
about  the  size  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  they  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  constitute  the  present  beaches  on  the  Loch  Tarbert  side  of  Jon,  J 
where  these  raised  beaches  are  well  seen.  Their  aggregate  breadtk 
varies  "  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  ground ;  where  the  slope  is 
precipitous,  it  may  be  a  hundred  yards ;  where  gentle,  as  on  the  nortk 
side  of  the  loch,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore."*  The  beaches 
repose  partly  on  bare  rock,  and  partly  on  a  compound  of  clay,  sand,  and  i 
angular  pieces  of  quartz  rock.  Captain  Vetch  observed  that  caves  are 
found  at  the  same  level  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tarbert,  at  a  consi- 
derable height  above  the  sea,  and  as  he  had  never  seen  caverns  formed 
in  the  quartz  rock  of  Isla,  Jura,  or  Fair  Island  (Hebrides),  except  on 
the  shore,  he  considers  these  to  have  been  formed  at  the  time  whes  ; 
the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  were  such  as  to  cut  the  line  of  these 
caves.  : 

Temperature  of  the  Earth. — As  the  temperature  of  the  earth  my  f. 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  conclusions  which  an  observer  migl^  ji 
feel  disposed  to  form  respecting  the  causes  of  certain  phenomena  which  i 

*  GeologioAl  Transactions,  2d  series,  toI.  L 
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B  may  be  investigating,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  carefully  direct 
is  attention  to  it,  so  that  its  full  value,  as  a  geological  agent,  may  be 
ilj  appreciated.  Mention  has  been  above  made  (p.  216)  of  the  kind 
r  spheroidal  shell  which  passes  through  the  colder  parts  of  the  world, 
itting  off  the  poles,  and  leaving  a  height  of  from  16,000  to  17,000  feet 
dtween  the  surface  of  the  sea  level  and  it  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
[>ove  which,  with  certain  modifications,  water  remains  in  a  solid  state, 
idependently  of  the  well-known  action  of  the  sun  on  the  sorface  of  the 
urth,  it  is  found  that,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  tem- 
srature  thus  produced,  there  is  another  temperature,  commencing  at 
irtain  distances  beneath  that  surface,  the  cause  of  which  appears  to 
Mjuire  another  explanation.  Diurnal  variations  of  temperature  are 
msidered  not  to  extend,  viewing  the  subject  generally,  to  a  greater 
spth  than  about  three  feet,  and  annual  variations  are  inferred  to  cease 
;  from  65  to  70  or  80  feet.  Beneath  depths  not  much  differing  from 
le  latter,  the  temperature  of  rocks  has  been  found  to  increase  in  mines, 
\  also  in  the  perforations  into  the  ground  commonly  termed  artesian 
etts.  The  rate  of  this  increase  of  temperature  has  been  found  to  vary, 
I  might  be  expected,  from  certain  local  causes,  such  as  the  relative 
cpcNSure  of  the  mass  of  ground  examined  with  respect  to  the  form  in 
bich  it  may  project  into  the  atmosphere,  should  it  be  a  mountain,  its 
roximity  to  any  particular  source  of  heat,  such  as  a  volcanic  region  in 
jtivity,  and  the  different  circulation  of  water  amid  its  parts,  either 
nong  fissures  or  through  beds  of  rocks  of  variable  porosity. 
We  have  seen  (p.  293),  that  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  northern 
^misphere  frozen  ground  may  descend  to  very  different  depths.  While 
I  Siberia  ice  is  still  found  at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  400  feet,  in  the 
one  latitude  (62^  N.),  in  America  the  frozen  ground  does  not  extend 
meath  26  feet ;  so  that  very  modified  conditions  must  exist  for  the 
mperature  of  the  two  regions.  While,  however,  this  may  be  the  case, 
<  is  interesting  to  find  (note,  p.  293),  that  the  mineral  accumulations 
issed  through  in  Siberia  show  an  increase  of  temperature  downwards, 
>  that,  while  at  75  feet  beneath  the  surface  it  was  21*2°  (Fahrenheit), 
1 878  feet  it  was  81*1.°  The  circulation  of  water  in  mines  can  scarcely 
therwise  than  produce  modifications  of  an  important  kind,  as  to  the 
xaet  rate  of  increase  of  heat  downwards,  though  the  fact  itself,  in  its 
enerality,  may  be  evident,  since  the  excavation  of  the  mine,  and  the 
eceesity  of  keeping  it  clear  of  water  while  its  works  are  in  progress, 
ill  cause  water  to  descend  from  the  surface  downwards,  more  or  less* 
ringing  its  first  temperature  with  it,  to  the  depths  whence  it  is  again 
to  the  surface.'*'     In  districts,  such  as  those  of  mines  often  are,. 


*  In  some  mining  distriotSy  the  descent  of  water  from  the  surface  downwaids,  and 
le  stoppage  of  its  progress  upwards  from  depths  beneath  the  mining  operatlooa,  hatrt 
»en  found  so  to  intercept  the  outflow  of  the  previous  natural  springs,  as  to  be  prodno"- 
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broken  by  numorouB  fissures,  this  introduction  of  sniface  water,  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  may  produce  very  modifying  infiuences.  Still 
much  may  be  accomplished,  with  care,  in  mines,  by  selecting  portions 
of  rocks  of  the  more  solid  kinds,  and  in  situations  where  tho  tempera- 
tare  produced  by  the  miners,  their  lights,  and  their  works,  especially 
those  carried  on  by  blasting  with  gunpowder  or  gun-cotton,  may  i»usc 
the  least  amount  of  error  in  the  needful  experiments.* 

Artesian  wells  have  been  found  very  valuable  in  affording  information 
as  to  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  different  depths  in  certain  locali- 
ties, the  bore-holes  and  the  waters  rising  in  them  showing  an  increue 
of  temperature  with  the  depth.  Though  numerous  experiments  h»ve 
been  made  upon  the  heat  found  at  different  depths  in  these  wells,  fev 
have  attracted  more  attention,  from  the  care  taken  in  conducting  them, 
the  kind  of  ground  perforated,  and  the  depth  of  the  well  itself,  than 
those  at  Crenelle,  near  Paris.  The  rocks  traversed  consist  of  succes^ve 
beds  of  various  kinds,  a  thick  one  of  chalk  being  among  the  most  pro- 
minent, and  are  situated  far  distant  from  any  volcanic  vent  or  any 
known  disturbing  cause  of  that  kind.  After  exhibiting  an  incre«se  of 
temperature  downwards,  as  the  work  proceeded,  it  was  found  by  MM- 
Arago  and  Walferdin  that  when  the  well  had  reached  the  cretaceona 
clay  known  as  the  Gault,  at  the  depth  of  1657  feet,  the  temperature 
was  79-5''  {Fahrenheit),  and  it  became  81-7°  lower  down,  at  1798  feeuf 

With  respect  to  the  temperature  obtained  in  artesian  wells,  it  is  dfr 
sirable  that  the  observer  should  carefully  consider  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  rocks  of  the  district  in  which  they  may  be  situated,  so  tbtt 

tiTe  of  muah  iucouvenieace  to  the  inhabitanCa.  Kith  respect  to  their  supply  of  «rkt«r  for 
household  purpoaes. 

*  ^.  Cordier,  wlio  hus  paid  great  attentiou  to  this  aabjeot,  adopted  the  follomf 
method  of  obtaining  the  temperature  of  tlie  rocic  itself,  ia  aertain  coal  mineB  in  France 
The  thermometer  was  looselj-  rolled  in  acven  ttirna  of  tisaue-paper,  closed  at  bottom. 
and  tied  by  a  atring  a  little  beneath  the  other  extremitj  of  the  inBtnimeDt,  ao  tlul  » 
much  of  the  tabe  might  be  withdrawn  as  might  be  Deoeasarj  for  an  obserrBtion  of  llu 
aeale,  without  fearing  the  contaot  of  tlie  air ;  the  whole  contained  in  a  tin  oaae.  TUi 
WM  introduced  into  u  Lule  iVom  24  to  26  inches  in  depth,  and  1  j  inch  in  diametflr,  ii- 
oVoed  at  an  angle  of  10°  or  1S°,  ao  that  the  air,  once  entered  into  the  hole,  cootd  noi 
bo  renewed,  beoauae  cooler,  and  cooseqaently  heavier,  than  that  of  the  levela  or  giUf 
ries.  The  thermometer  was  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  temperature  of  the  roet. 
bj  firat  plunging  it  amid  pieces  of  roetc  or  coal  freshly  broken  off,  and  b;  hotding  it  • 
few  aeconda  ot  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  into  which  it  was  afterwords  shut,  a  sirong  alu^i 
af  paper  eloslng  the  aperture.  The  thermometer  uausUy  remained  in  the  hole  abont  ai 
hoar- — "Easai  aur  la  Temperature  do  la  Terre ;"  Mf  moires  de  t'Acad^nie,  ton.  *i 
Other  obserrationB  have  been  made  on  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  in  minca  in  mum 
way*,  and  among  them,  holes,  a  yard  or  more  in  depth,  have  been  drilled  in  uummlwl 
situations,  and  tlie  temperature  observed  for  a  given  period,  such  aa  s  year  or  nore. 

f  It  19  calculated  that,  taking  the  constant  temperature  (S3°)  of  the  caves  at  lt» 
Paris  Observatory,  91g  foet  beneath  the  surface,  these  temperatures  would  give  aa  ia- 
oreaaa  in  heal  at  the  rale  of  1"  centigrade  (l-S"  Fahreoheil),  for  S2-3  metrta,  MUlj 
106  Engliah  feet  (lOS  feet  11'6G9  inches). 
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the  rise  of  thermal  springs  beneath  the  mineral  accumulations  traversed 
maj  not  complicate  the  heat  found.  As,  for  example,  should  it  happen 
that  in  a  country  affording  a  section  similar  to  that  beneath  (fig.  160), 

Fig.ieo. 


a  series  of  nearly  horizontal  deposits,  (,  Cy  rests  upon  a  previously  dis- 
turbed assemblage  of  beds,  (2,  traversed  by  faults,  e  and/,  formed  prior 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  upper  beds,  (,  c,  and  that  thermal  waters 
rise  through  these  faults,  as  they  often  do,  and  as  previously  noticed 
(p.  49),  the  ordinary  supply  of  rain  water  entering  at  g,  and  passing  to 
%  lower  porous  bed  c,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  any  artesian 
boring,  situate  at  A,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  obtained,  while  ano- 
ther well  sunk  at  t,  being  immediately  near  a  supply  of  thermal  water 
throngh  the  fault  e,  would  give  a  more  elevated  temperature,  the  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  and  velocity  (p.  49),  with  which  the  pre- 
riously  suppressed  ready  outflow  can  now  more  freely  find  vent.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  circumstance  to  be  regarded,  since  in 
liBtricts  such  as  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  there  is  evidence  of 
faults,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  having  been  formed  anterior 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  new  red  sandstone  and  oolitic  series  of  that 
oonntry,  the  surface  of  the  fractured  and  contorted  rocks  being  covered 
by  the  nearly  horizontal  be<ls  of  these  deposits,  and  as  the  thermal 
waters  of  Bath  (116°  Fahrenheit),  appear  to  rise  through  one  of  the  old 
fissures,  a  ready  vent  for  them  occurring  through  the  superincumbent 
beds,  as  at  Z  (fig.  160).  The  observer  would  do  well  to  search  in  such 
suspected  districts  for  the  temperature  of  waters  pouring  abundantly 
through  any  faults,  as  at  k.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
district  above  noticed,  a  thermal  spring  (temp.  74°)  appears  among  the 
older  broken  and  disturbed  rocks  at  the  Hotwells,  Bristol. 

Regarding  the  temperatures  found  at  different  depths  in  artesian 
wells,  and  the  variations  sometimes  observed  therein,  it  will  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  different  seams  of  rock  whence  water  may  be 
obtained,  though  not  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  supply  sought,  will, 
from  any  different  porosity  in  them,  only  permit  waters  to  permeate  or 
flow  through  them  in  such  a  manner  that  a  given  quantity  can  pass 
through  each  in  a  given  time,  thus  influencing  the  circulation  of  any 
heat  which  they  may  carry  with  them  from  one  part  of  a  series  of  beds  to 
another.  If  the  following  section  (fig.  161),  represent  that  of  certain 
beds  of  rocks  traversed  in  sinking  an  artesian  well,  a,  a,  being  a  clay, 
such  as  the  London  clay ;  b  a  porous  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  gathering 
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surface  waters  at  c ;  e2  chalk ;  e  sand,  receiving  surface  waters  from  /; 
fl  clay  or  marl,  and  t  other  sands  or  gravels  gathering  surface  waters  at 
A,  we  have  very  diiSerent  porosities  of  the  beds  which  can  permit  water 


ng.  18L 


to  pass  somewhat  freely  through  them.  Upon  perforating  through 
these  beds,  as  ^fliiy  their  relative  permeability  to  water  would  influ- 
ence the  temperature  in  such  an  artesian  well,  a  highly  porous  bed,  i, 
carrying  its  surface  waters  more  readily  to  the  well,  to  rise  through  it, 
than  the  chalk,  (2,  beneath,  as  would  probably  also  happen  with  the 
sands  lower  down  at  e.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  an  observer  has  to 
allow  for  the  friction  of  the  water  through,  and  capillary  action  in  the 
rock,  which  can  only  permit  the  circulation  of  this  water  according  to 
needful  conditions,  so  that  it  can  only  be  delivered  into  the  artesian 
well  at  a  certain  rate  in  each  case.*  In  the  section  (fig.  161),  a  smaller 
well  is  represented  as  sunk  at  n,  to  the  sands,  6,  /,  and  on  the  bend  of 
the  beds,  where,  in  consequence,  the  heated  waters  are  more  able  freely 
to  ascend,  and  be  replaced  by  heavier  and  colder  water,  always  suppos- 
ing the  whole  to  have  a  temperature  above  40°  Fahrenheit.  In  this 
case  it  might  be  inferred  that  from  the  greater  facility  of  percolation 
from  the  surface,/,  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  n,  on  the  one  side,  the 
water  would  produce  a  lower  temperature  in  the  rock  through  which  it 
passed,  than  in  the  same  bed  of  rock  at  m.  At  o,  and  ^,  part  of  the 
curves  of  two  porous,  interstratified  with  less  permeable  beds,  A:,  Z,  are 
represented  (forming  thus,  as  it  were,  flat  pipes),  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that,  if  the  curve  were  continued  downwards  on  the  left,  water 
percolating  in  them,  heated  beneath,  and  not  easily  escaping  upwards, 
might  possess  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  at  the  same  depths 
from  the  surface  in  the  adjoining  beds  (supposed,  for  illustration,  to  be 
equally  porous),  not  having  the  same  facilities  offered  for  obtaining,  by 
circulation  according  to  temperature  and  densities,  colder  waters  from 
above. 

To  whatever  extent  water,  permeating  amid  rocks,  may  modify  thdlr 
temperature,  the  greatest  density  of  water  will  have  its  influence.    In 

*  It  U  often  practioaUy  found,  in  borings  for  common  woUb,  that  the  reUtiTe  porosity 
of  the  rock  or  rocks  trayersed,  and  the  consequent  possible  deliyerj  of  water  into  them^ 
hare  not  been  sufficiently  regarded.  Though  certain  loose  sands  and  grayels  maj 
afford  a  yolume  of  water  considered  most  abundant,  so  far  as  the  supply  sought  is 
regarded,  rocks  generally  are  but  filters  of  yarions  degrees  of  porosity,  and  only  capa- 
ble of  permitting  water  to  pass  through  them  in  a  giyen  quantify  and  time. 
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all  regioaa  where  the  annual  temperature  is  such  as  to  exceed  that  of 
the  greatest  density,  however  the  surface,  and  corresponding  depth 
beneath,  may  be  acted  upon,  after  (jO  or  80  feet,  the  liotter  waters 
would  tL'ud  to  rise  and  the  colder  to  descend.  In  those,  however,  where 
the  temperature  is  such  that  the  water  takes  a  contrary  course,  instead 
of  cool  waters  descending  to  modify  any  beat  which  the  containing  rook 
might  otherwise  possess,  they  would  ascend.  For  example,  in  the 
Siberian  shaft  {p.  293}  descending  beneath  the  378  feet  at  which  a  tem- 
perature of  Sl'l"  was  obtained,  and  allowing  the  same  rate  of  increase 
as  was  found  from  the  depth  of  75  feet,  namely,  about  1°  (Fahrenheit) 
for  each  30  feet,*  it  would  only  bo  at  a  depth  of  about  630  feet  that 
water  at  39'5°  (Fahrenheit)  would  be  found. 

It  has  been  inferred  that  ordinary  springs,  in  the  warmer  regiouB  of 
the  earth,  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  mean  of  the  climates 
in  the  same  localities,  while  those  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world  poB- 
8693  a  less  heat.  As  this  would  imply  some  modifying  influence  con- 
nected with  the  general  distribution  of  the  temperature  amid  the  rocks 
whence  these  springs  flow,  very  careful  examination  of  the  real  heat  of 
such  springs  becomes  valuable.  As  to  the  springs  which  rise  from 
fissures,  such  as  those  above-mentioned  (p.  451),  a  lower  temperature, 
without  due  precaution,  will  often  be  obtained  than  should  be  assigned 
them,  even  supposing  that  the  waters,  as  they  flow  upwards  from  various 
depths,  lose  much  of  their  original  temperature,  and  acquire  that  of  the 
rocks  amid  which  they  rise.f  The  beat  of  ordinary  springs  has  also  to 
be  carefully  considered  with  reference  to  the  kind  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  hard  rocks  or  leas  coherent  accumulations  of  matter  whence 
they  issue.     If  we  suppose  a,  in  the  following  section  (fig.  162),  to  be 


i 

^mbotoas  sandstone,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  clay,  h,  h',  the  rain-waters, 
^Korbed  by  the  former,  are  prevented  from  permeating  downwards  by 
laiB  latter,  so  that  the  water  not  retained  amid  the  sandstone,  issues,  as 
Bpriugs,  ou  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  top  of  the  subjacent  clay. 
Should  another  sandstone,  or  any  other  rook,  through  which  water  may 
readily  percolate,  c,  c',  occur  beneath  the  clay,  this  porous  stratum  also 

*  This  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  very  nearlj  coincides  with  thst  obtained  at 
GreneUe,  nsmely,  1-8=  (Fahrenheit)  for  68  feet. 

f  It  is  eommonly  needful  to  clear  swnj  the  ground,  so  that  a  thermometer  ma;  be 
plunged  in  the  water  where  it  rises  amid  the  rocka  themselTes.  And  this  ia  espeoiallj 
Beces»ry  when  the  votume  of  water  U  far  from  eonsidcrahle,  And  flows  awa;  slowly, 
Tbose  thermometere  in  which  the  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  glass  projeot  beyond  Ihs 
hiated  scales,  when  handled  carefully,  will  be  found  the  mort  unorul  it 
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based  upon  an  impervious  bed,  d,  d'^  the  atmospheric  waters,  with  anj 
water  derived  from  the  springs  above  and  absorbed  bj  the  lower  poroos 
rook,  could  alone  find  a  natural  outflow,  as  springs,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  dy  t;  while  in  the  opposite  direction,  d'y  t\  thej  would  saturate 
that  portion  of  the  bed,  laterally  aiding,  by  their  superabundanee,  if  we 
infer  the  needful  facility  of  passage,  the  springs  between  c  d.  The 
dotted  line,  f,  t',  representing  any  depth  beneath  which  a  uniform  tem- 
perature is  preserved  throughout  the  year,  should  water  percolate  slowly 
to  the  surface,  there  would  be — ^all  other  things  being  equal — a  tendency 
between  a  and  (,  and  c  and  c2,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  and  V  on  the 
other,  to  have  springs  issue  with  nearly  equal  temperatures.  Atw, 
also,  if  a  well  be  sunk,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  within  the 
depth  of  variable  temperature,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  much  of  the 
same  kind,  the  supply  being  derived  laterally  from  the  same  reservoir 
which  supplied  the  springs  between  c  and  (2,  and  the  impervious  bed  i 
(impervious  so  far  as  regards  the  ready  passage  of  water  through  it) 
preventing  appreciable  communication  with,  and  circulation  of,  waters 
of  a  higher  temperature  beneath.  Should  waters  find  their  way,  u 
springs,  by  means  of  joints  or  fissures,  from  the  reservoirs  in  both  porous 
beds,  a,  and  Cyc\  beneath  the  line  of  variable  temperature,  more  rapidly 
in  some  places  than  in  others — or  the  beds  themselves  diiFer  materially 
in  the  facility  with  which  water  can  pass  through — ^variations  may  be 
expected,  important  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  springs  issuing  from  them.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
lower  reservoir — assuming  that  the  temperature  increases  from  the  siuv 
face  downwards — ^would  be  expected  to  supply  the  water  with  the  more 
elevated  temperature.  It  becomes  needful,  therefore,  that  after  other 
conditions  have  been  ascertained,  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  s 
spring  in  a  given  time,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  flows,  should  be 
duly  regarded. 

With  respect  to  the  temperatures  of  those  waters  which,  in  limestone 
districts  especially,  rush  out,  often  in  considerable  volume  and  with 
much  force,  from  subterranean  channels,  and  which  result  from  the  lo0^ 
of  many  minor  streams  and  of  rain-water  amid  fissures  and  cavemof^ 
rocks,  they  may  be  often  very  deceptive.     Should  the  waters  have  bee^ 
absorbed  partly  as  streams,  previously  exposed  to  the  temperature  (^ 
the  climate  of  the  region,  and  partly  derived  from  slow  percolation 
through  chinks,  joints,  and  the  minor  cavernous  structure  of  the  rock,  ^ 
mixed  heat  would  follow,  afibrding  no  correct  data  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  subterranean  channels  through  which  the  waters  have  passed^ 
When,  also,  the  whole  is  derived  from  the  absorption  of  atmospheric:^ 
waters  by  channels  of  various  kinds,  the  rapidity  of  passage  of  th^ 
waters  downwards  to  the  great  drainage  stream,  and  the  differences  \t0 
this  respect  have  to  be  considered,  as  also  the  chanoes,  not  uncommon^ 
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in  some  districts,  that  great  fissure  waters,  derived  from  considerable 
depths,  may  not  be  mingled  with  the  general  Yolmne  of  those  dis- 
charged. Hence  much  care  is  required  when  an  observer  may  be 
engaged  in  investigating  the  temperatures  of  waters  thus  discharged, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  that  they  should  be  properly  ascertained. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  observer  has  to  regard  the  adjustment  of 
water,  permeating  amid  the  fissures  and  joints,  or  the  mass  of  rocks,  to 
its  greatest  density,  and  the  variable  mechanical  manner  in  which  this 
may  be  effected,  he  has  also  to  consider  the  depths  at  which  water  itself 
may  cease  to  exist ;  assuming  the  increase  of  temperature  from  the  sur- 
face downwards,  whatever  its  rate,  locally  or  generally,  to  be  certain, 
as  the  general  evidence  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Should  it  be  inferred 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  heat  usually  supposed  probable,  namely  1^ 
Fahrenheit,  for  each  50  to  60  feet,  is  too  great,  and  that  sufficient 
information  as  to  this  rate  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  if  we  take  only  1^ 
for  every  100  feet,  we  still  seem  to  obtain  a  comparatively  minor  depth, 
allowing  for  increase  of  pressure  from  the  superincumbent  water,  with 
the  friction  on  the  sides  of  any  fissures,  for  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
cmst  in  which  water  may  be  considered  to  circulate  under  the  most 
&vourable  conditions.  Taking  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation,  allow- 
ing for  pressure  at  increased  depths,  and  assuming  ^every  facility  of 
movement  of  the  waters  in  a  fissure,  it  may  be  estimated  that  at  a  com- 
paratively moderate  depth  steam  would  be  found  instead  of  water. 

Waters  in  fissures,  rushing  upwards  with  a  rapid  rate  of  outflow  and 
in  considerable  volume,  may  (as  noticed  p.  50)  bring  with  them  a  greater 
temperature  than  those  finding  their  way  upwards  with  less  velocity  and 
in  smaller  quantity,  the  one  heating  the  waters  communicating  with 
them  laterally,  in  their  course  upwards,  beyond  the  temperature  due  to 
the  containing  rocks  themselves,  and  the  ordinary  percolation  of  water 
through  them ;  the  others  being  cooled  by  these  lateral  waters.  In  cer- 
tain districts,  such  as  those  where  volcanic  fires  have  once  found  vent, 
and  which  may  be  now  concealed  in  a  dormant  state,  by  various  over- 
spreading aqueous  accumulations,  there  may  be  influences  of  this  kind 
much  modifying  the  exact  depths  at  which  certain  temperatures  would 
otherwise  be  found.  No  doubt,  supposing  a  general  source  of  heat  to 
exist  in  the  earth,  governing  the  outer  temperature  of  its  crust  on  the 
great  scale,  these  would  be  merely  local  variations  in  some  given  tempera- 
ture due  to  the  larger  action  of  the  causes  producing  it,  yet,  when 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  heat  in  the  whole  por- 
tion of  the  globe  to  which  an  observer  can  artificially  obtain  access,  or 
calculate  from  good  data,  all  such  variations  require  attention,  so  that 
the  disturbing  circumstances  may  be  duly  separated  from  the  essential 
causes  of  the  increase  of  heat  downwards  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Mode  of  Accumulation  of  the  Detrital  and  Fo8$tliferou$  Rocks* — ^The 
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obserrery  having  well  considered  the  manner  in  which  the  accomulations 
of  mineral  matter  are  at  present  effected,  chemically  and  mechanically, 
through  the  agency  of  water,  as  also  the  mode  in  which  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  may  be  entombed  amid  such  accumolationi^ 
has  to  study  the  various  layers,  beds,  or  other  forms  of  mineral  matter 
formed  by  aqueous  means,  and  in  which  organic  remains  are  more  or 
less  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  one  respect  he  has 
an  advantage  over  his  previous  investigations,  inasmuch  as  while  lie 
could  then  often  only  infer  that  which  takes  place  beneath  seas  and 
lakes,  he  has  in  these  rocks  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining  direct 
evidence  of  that  which  actually  occurred  beneath  them,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  these  beds  being  the  bottoms  of  various  seas  or  bodies  of  fresh 
water,  deposited  over  each  other,  and  subjected  to  variation  from  local 
causes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  dry  land  of  the  world  is  thus  little  else  than  the 
bottoms  of  seas  and  lakes,  intermixed  with  igneous  matter  vomited 
upwards  at  different  times  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  some 
of  the  latter  spread  at  once  on  this  surface,  at  other  times  only  laid  bare 
by  the  removal  of  superincumbent  deposits,  the  observer  will  have  to 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  existing  dry  lands  and  waters  of  the  world, 
and  substitute  such  other  distributions  of  them  as  may  best  accord  with 
the  evidence  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  will  obtain.     No  matter  how 
highly  raised  into  mountains,  or  slightly  elevated  in  plains,  these  ancient 
bottoms  of  oceans,  seas,  and  bodies  of  fresh  water  may  now  be,  they 
did  not  constitute  dry  land  when  formed,  and  consequently  waters  once 
occupied  the  areas  where  they  now  occur.     We  have  seen  that  to  pro- 
duce detrital  accumulations,  certain  conditions  of  dry  land  are  needed, 
whence  their  component  parts  have  to  be  derived ;  and,  therefore,  to  form 
the  ancient  sea  bottoms  of  any  given  time,  dry  land  appears  required 
out  of  an  area  so  circumstanced,  and  yet  so  near  to  it  as  to  afford  the 
materials  found.     Considerations  of  this  kind  demand  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  physical  geography  of  different  geological  times,  and  such  a  dis- 
regard of  the  existing  distribution  of  land  and  water  that  while  all  due 
weight  is  allowed  for  the  employment  of  a  given  amount  of  mineral 
matter,  over  certain  large  areas,  in  the  production  of  detrital  accumu- 
lations of  different  dates — the  wearing  away  of  one  portion  raised  above 
the  ocean  presenting  materials  for  an  equal  and  subsequent  deposit  be- 
neath it  in  an  adjacent  situation  ;  and  consequently,  that  oscillations  in 
the  relative  levels  of  the  existing  areas  of  our  present  continents  may 
keep  such  matter  much  in  one  large  area, — the  mind  of  the  observer  must 
not  be  too  much  occupied  by  the  present  arrangements  of  land  and  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

While  evidence  is  sought  amid  detrital  or  fossiliferous  accumulations, 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  mineral  matter  of  rocks  has  been  chemically 
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>r  mechanically  gathered  together,  and  the  observer  endeaToura  to  trace 
UoOQg  tfiem  former  beaches,  estuaries,  ba^a,  promontories,  shallow  and 
Jeep  seas,  fresh-water  htkes,  and  the  other  modifications  of  water  around 
Etnd  amid  dry  laud,  he  has  at  the  same  lime  most  carefully  to  study  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  any  organic  remains  found  in  these  accumulatioae. 
He  will  have  to  see  if  there  be  evidence  that  the  animals  or  plants  lived 
Mid  died  in  or  upon  the  beds  where  their  remains  are  now  found ;  or 
vhethcr,  after  death,  such  remains  were  drifted  into  these  situations. 
He  will  also  have  most  carefully  to  refer  to  the  distribution  of  the  ani- 
mals and  plants,  existing  at  any  given  geological  time  according  to 
conditions,  regarding  that  distribution  as  well  on  the  large  scale  as  with 
respect  to  any  minor  area. 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  rocks  usually  named  foasiliferofta,  this 
term  has  to  be  regarded  in  an  extended  sense.  It  is  by  no  means 
reqaired  that  the  various  beds  composing  any  given  series  of  sea  bottoms, 
gbould  all  contaiu  organic  remains  in  certain  localities.  Frequently,  as 
'  6  subjoined  sketch  (fig.  163),  representing  a  series  of  beds  of  rook, 

Fig.  KB. 


^  c,  d,  and  e,  exposed  on  a  difi',  one  of  tliom  only,  such  as  d,  may 
eontain  them,  the  others  not  affording  any  animal  or  vegetable  exuviie. 
These  beds  are  not,  however,  the  leas  interesting  on  that  account,  inaa- 
ttuch  as  some  cause  for  this  difference  may  present  itself  by  diligent 
investigation,  of  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  conditions,  or  their 
modifications,  under  which  the  whole  series  may  have  been  formed. 
Should  the  bods  be  of  different  substances — as,  for  example,  should  a,  b, 
and  e,  be  formed  of  sands  of  different  kinds,  consolidated,  as  hereafter 
to l>e  noticed,  into  sandstones;  c,  of  gravels  now  hardened  into  a  con- 
giomeratc  ;  and  d  bo  composed  of  mud,  now  constituting  a  shale  ;  the 
"loile  of  accumulation  of  the  non-fossiliferous  beds  have  to  be  studied, 
M  well  on  the  small  as  large  scale ;  and  this  stuily  may  tend  to  show 
bw  it  probably  occurred  that  the  mud  contained  the  remains  of  life, 
»hich  has  existed  on  or  in  this  sea  bottom  of  the  time,  while  no  such 
remains  are  found  in  the  sands  and  gravel. 

pifi  rocks  are  only  seen  to  be  foBsiliferooa  at  ):are  iatec^als^  s  depth 
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of  perhaps  only  two  or  three  inchea  affording  organic  remains,  these 
occurring  amid  a  great  mass  of  mud,  silt,  and  sand,  as,  for  osample, 
among  the  lower  of  the  oldest  fossiliferoue  deposits — the  Silurian, — a 
class  of  rocks  for  the  due  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  which  goolo- 
giets  stand  so  much  indebted  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  In  certain 
parts  of  this  series,  as  developed  in  the  British  Islands,  there  are 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  in  certain  localities,  where  no  trace  of  an 
organic  remain  is  Found,  and  then  a  thin  scam,  replete  with  the  remains 
of  animal  life,  may  be  seen,  showing  that  the  portion  of  the  sea-bottom 
which  it  represents  was  a  mere  thin  sheet  of  httle  else  than  the  crnsta- 
cenns,  molluscs,  and  corals  of  the  time — partly,  perhaps,  living,  partly 
dead,  or  alt  in  one  state  or  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  seriei 
of  deposits  of  which  such  seams  constitute  a  portion  (forming,  as  it 
were,  rare  streaks  in  the  general  masa),  is  the  section  of  a  certain  minor 
area  in  the  sea-bottoms  of  the  time  and  locality,  wherein  the  fitting 
conditions  for  the  development  of  the  germs  and  subsequent  existence 
of  the  perfect  animals  occasionally  presented  themselves.  The  probable 
cause  for  this  distribution  and  mode  of  occurrence  has  to  be  sought  and 
well  considered,  and  herein  the  non-fossil  iferoos  portion  of  the  general 
mass  becomes  important  for  the  solution  of  the  problem, 

At  other  times  very  variable  kinds  of  beds  are  all  full  of  organic  re- 
mains, as,  for  example,  in  such  a  section  as  that  beneath  (fig.  164),  whwe 

Tig.  104. 
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a  cliff  may  afford  a  view  of  tho  \  anous  sea  bottoms  which  have  snceetAti 
each  other  in  that  locality,  when  the  whole  was  beneath  water.  If,  fo' 
illustration,  a  he  a  calcareo-siliceous  sandstone;  b,  a  coarser-grained 
siliceous  sandstone;  c,  a  marl  or  clay;  and  d,  a  fine  argillo-fliliccoua 
sandstone ;  then,  so  far  as  the  section  extends,  there  was  formed  ft  sil'y 
bottom,  to  which  sueceedod  mud,  which  in  Us  turn  was  covered  bj 
siliceous  sand ;  over  which,  as  the  general  accumulation  proceeded,* 
finer  sand,  with  the  addition  of  calcareous  matter,  was  depoMtei- 
There  is  here  evidence  that  the  physical  conditions  affecting  the  M* 
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wherein  these  deposits  were  effected  must  have  been  modified  or 
changed,  and  an  observer  would  in  consequence  search  for  that  showing 
how  far  any  modification  or  change  in  the  animal  life,  the  remains  of 
which  are  detected  in  the  various  beds,  may  have  been  contemporane- 
ously produced. 

In  seeking  the  boundaries  of  any  ancient  land  which  may  have  fur- 
nished the  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  gravela  of  accumulations  around  it,  of 
whatever  geological  date  the  one  or  the  other  may  be,  it  becomes  evi- 
dently important  to  look  for  traces  of  ancient  beaches,  inasmuch  as 
these  show  the  actual  margins  of  the  seas  of  the  time.  From  the  desire 
at  present  manifested  of  following  out  investigations  of  this  order,  such 
beaches  have  been  more  frequently  detected  than  might  at  one  time 
have  been  expected.  From  the  researcheB  of  Professor  Ramsay,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  during  the  deposit  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales 
and  Shropshire,  there  was  a  time  when  the  older  accumulations  now 
forming  the  district  of  the  Longmynds,  rose  above  the  sea,  and  were 
bounded  by  beaches ;  while  a  part  of  the  Silurian  series,  named  the 
Caradoc  sandstones,  was  being  deposited  adjacent  to  them.*  Again, 
in  the  Malvern  district,  the  labours  of  Professor  John  Phillips  have 
shown  that  about  the  same  geological  date,  a  portion  of  the  sienites  of 
the  Malvern  Hills  must  have  been  above  the  sea ;  a  beach  deposit,  in 
which  there  are  angular  fragments  of  the  pre-existing  rocks,  occurring 
at  the  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  on  their  western  flank, f  In  both  cases,  organic 
remains  are  detected  mingled  with  the  shore  accumulations,  and  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes  considers  that  those  which  he  has  examined  in 
the  Longmynd  district  are  of  a  coast  character. J  These  may  not  be 
among  the  oldest  beach  and  littoral  deposits  in  the  British  Islands, 
inasmuch  as  where  conglomerates  are  found  among  the  beds  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  near  Bangor,  North  Wales,  such  may  also  have  con- 
stituted the  shores  of  still  more  ancient  lands,  furnishing  the  materials 
for  these  conglomerates. 

In  the  ascending  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  the  materials  of  which 
were  furnished  at  succeeding  geological  times,  the  like  kind  of  evidence, 
if  carefully  sought  for,  is  to  bo  obtained  in  many  localities.  To  take 
the  old  red  sandstone  series,  as  shown  in  the  British  Islands,  while  part 
of  it  may  merely  constitute  a  portion  of  deposits  formed  one  after  the 
other  beneath  the  waters  of  a  sea,  as  in  Devonshire,  other  parts  point 
to  a  littoral  origin.  This  may  be  well  inferred  from  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  in  parts  of  Ireland,  North  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  where  shingles  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  large,  are 
inged  around  masses  of  older  rocks,  and  follow  many  sinuosities  of 

*  "  Jouroal  of  the  Geological  Socictj  of  Lod  Jon,"  toI.  it.  p.  294. 
■j-  '*  Memoirs  of  Ihe  Geological  Survej  of  Great  Britain,"  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
I  JonniBl  of  the  Qeologicftl  Soeietj  of  London,"  vol.  It.  p.  297. 
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the  more  ancient  land  against  which  they  were  piled.  Portions  of  the 
older  lund  of  the  time  have  sometimes  an  insular  character,  ae,  for 
example,  in  the  County  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  where  the  range  of  heights, 
chiefly  known,  from  one  of  them,  as  that  of  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  seems 
to  have  risen  ahovo  the  sea  of  the  time,  its  rocks  furnishing  materiali 
for  the  shingle  on  its  shores,  the  whole  having  heen  subsequent  I; 
covered,  or  nearly  bo,  by  the  calcareous  deposit  known  as  the  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  the  removal  or  denudation  of  which  (in  its  tnni 
^imiBhing  an  abundance  of  the  shingles  or  gravel  at  other  and  Ut€t 
geological  times)  has  in  a  great  measure  disclosed  this  arrangement  of 
parts,  and  left  the  range  of  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  even  now  rising  like 
an  island  above  a  level  district. 

Quitting  these  more  ancient  accumulations,  and  still  not  passing 
beyond  the  area  of  the  British  Islanda,  in  order  to  show  how  much  of  this 
kind  of  observation  may  he  carried  out  in  such  a  minor  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  wo  again  find  marked  evidences  of  beaches,  at  the  tiiM 
commonly  known  as  that  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series,  oue  in  tbeae 
islands  following  much  new  adjustment  in  the  relative  diatribution  of 
land  and  water,  and  by  which  the  former  bottoms  of  seas  and  of  fresh- 
water deposits  were  in-egularly  upraised  (the  coal  measures  probsblj 
just  above  the  waters,  and  formed  by  continued  depressions  beneath 
their  level).  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  England  and  in  South 
Wales,  the  beaches  of  the  time,  though  they  are  by  no  means  absent  or 
indistinct  in  many  other  districts,  arc  particularly  well  exhibited. 

Among  the  Mendip  Hills  (Somerset),  in  various  parts  of  GloncesM^ 
shire,  Monmouthshire,  and  in  Glamorganshire,  we  have,  from  the  i»- 
moval  of  subsequent  accumulations  by  denuding  causes,  evidence  of  Ut^ 
cient  shores,  as  is  the  case  near  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  though  the  Utttf 
are  of  earlier  geological  date.  As  at  the  latter,  also,  from  a  repetition 
of  similar  causes,  we  seem  to  have  islands  with  their  beaches  before  ni, 
much  as  they  existed  at  this  subsequent  time.  In  investigations  of  this 
kind  it  sometimes  happens  that  sections  are  presented,  or  informatios 
obtained,  justifying  the  construction  of  sections,  by  which  it  is  showa 
that,  during  the  submergence  of  the  dry  lund,  while  the  mud,  silt,  sand, 
and  shingles  were  accumulating  along  the  shores  and  the  islands  of 
the  time,  beach  after  beach  became  buried  up,  a  long  wide-spread  patth 
of  shingles  covering  some  subjacent  ground,  as  it  gradually  sank  beoMdl 
the  sea  level  of  the  period.  The  subjoined  sections  (figs.  165,  166)  of 
the  ancient  island  of  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limeatone  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  and  also  of  another  island  of  a  somewhat  dtniltf 
character,  one  of  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  may  serve  to  show 
this  circumstance ;  as  also  how  shingles  of  the  same  general  character, 
and  derived  from  subjacent  or  adjoining  rocks,  under  similar  general 
circumstances,  may  be  accumulated  as  a  beach,  on  eloping  ground, 
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during  tlip  lapse  of  much  geological  time,  while  the  dry  land  of  a  par- 
ticnlar  locality  became  gradually  submerged  beneath  the  sea.     Both 


a,  a,  a,  diBtarbeil  beds  of  curbonirerous  liuvestone  j  b,  b,  conglomerkte  of  pcbbUi 
derived  from  tbe  Bubjscenl  or  adjoining  rook  a, 'cemented  by  magnBaio-oaloareoua  mat- 
ter ;  c,  red  marls ;  d,  d,  line  showing  how  d«Dud»tion  might  enuse  Bucoessive  nccuniu- 
latioDB  to  appear  as  of  one  time. 

Bectiont)  exhibit  the  beaches,  usually  composed  of  shingles  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  now  cemented  by  magnesio-calcareous  matter,  jut- 
ling,  as  it  were,  into  the  red  mud  of  the  time  (now  red  marls),  having 
fxtended  over  one  portion  of  it  during  the  submergence,  and  having 
been  covered  by  another  as  this  proceeded.  One  section  (fig.  165) 
ihows  only  the  accumulation  of  the  red  mud  (marl),  while  the  other 
(fig.  166)  exhibits  a  subsequently  formed  deposit  of  dark  mud,  some- 
times calcareous,  alternating  with  an  argillaceous  limestone,  together 
known  as  the  lias.     In  the  red  mud  no  traces  of  a  marine  organic  re- 


a.  a,  beds  of  disturbed  carboDtferous  limestone  :  b,  b,  conglomerate  of  p 
rivcvl  From  the  anbjacent  or  adjoining  rocks,  eemeuted  hj  magneBio-calcnreous  id 
c,  red  marl;  rf,  lii 


.izs  Castla  Hill,  near  Bristol;  i,  Mount  Skitham. 


main  have  been  detected  in  that  district,  though  more  northerly,  streaks 
of  them  are  found  ;  but  even  supposing  some  rare  organic  remains  may 
hereafter  be  discovered,  there  is  still  evidence  of  a  beach  resting  on  a 
coast,  this  beach  thrown  up  by  seas  during  a  period  when  the  dry  land 
was  becoming  gradually  submerged,  and  a  change  was  effecting  in  the 
existing  conditions,  so  that  the  adjacent  sea  was  no  longer  without 
animal  life,  or  at  least  only  contained  a  small  portion  of  that  affording 
harder  parts  for  preservation  amid  the  deposits  of  the  time,  but 
Bwanued  with  molluscs,  fish,  and  reptiles.  The  manner  in  which  the 
filling  up  was  efi'ectcd  is  well  shown  in  the  section  near  Blaizc  Castle 
(fig.  166),  though  evidence  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  as  well  elsewhere  ; 
one  patch  of  lias  (rf,  on  the  right  of  the  figure)  nearly  reaching  over 
the  old  beach,  as  it  actually  does  at  no  great  distance  on  the  westward, 
where  it  covers  up  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  margin  of  the 
coal  fiehl  from  Rcdland,  near  Bristol,  to  Alvcrston,  on  the  north.  The 
observer  will  perceive  that  if  the  denuding  causes  which  have  removed 
!o  much  of  the  deposits  of  a  later  geological  date  than  these  old  shingle 
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beaches,  had  carried  off  all  traces  of  them  in  the  section  near  Compt( 
Martin,  Mendip  Hills  (fig.  166),  so  that  a  surface  correspondiDg  vi| 
the  lini?,  d,  d,  had  only  heen  exposed,  there  would  have  been  grei 
difficulty  in  assigning  the  different  parts  of  this  shingle  (now  conglomi 
rate)  covering  to  their  relative  geological  dates  ;  though,  with  the  ol 
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mud  and  sanda  outside  of  them,  deposited  at  successive  times,  the  rel^ 
live  date  of  the  parts  is  Bufficiently  obvious- 
While  on  the  subject  of  this  district,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive, 
it  is  one  fertile  in  information,  within  so  very  small  an  area,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  observer  to  the  successive  coatings  of  fossilifcrous 
accumulations  as  they  followed  one  another,  each  spreading  over  a  part 
of  a  preceding  deposit,  as  the  dry  land  of  the  Mondip  Hills  and  adjacent 
country  sank,  and  as  it  would  appear,  gradually,  beneath  the  sea.  For 
this  purpose  the  preceding  map  (fig.  167)  may  bo  useful.  In  it 
the  different  deposits  represented  conaist,  in  the  ascending  series,  of  (1) 
old  red  sandstone;  (2)  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone;  (3)  coal 
measures ;  (4)  dolomitic  or  calcareo-magnesian  conglomerate  and  lime- 
stone ;  (5)  the  new  red  sandstone  and  marl ;  (6)  lias ;  (7)  inferior  oolite, 
and  others  of  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  known  as  the  oolitic  or  Ju- 
rassic; and  (8)  alluvial  accumulations,  deposits  from  branches  of  the 
adjacent  Bristol  Channel,  where  these  found  their  way  amid  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  land,  often  covering  a  plane  whereon  forests  once  grew,  at 
a  higher  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  than  now  exists,  the  outcrops  of 
these  sheets  of  concealed  vegetable  matter  and  treca  forming  the  ''  sub- 
marine forests"  of  Stolford  and  other  places  on  the  present  coast  (p. 
435).* 

The  darkly-dotted  patches  in  the  map  (conglomerates,  4)  will  serrfl 
to  show  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  beaches  surrounding  the  older 
rocks  of  the  Mendip  Ililla,  and  an  adjoining  portion  of  country  near 
Wrington,  /.  Although,  from  the  travelling  upwards  of  continuous 
portions  of  these  beaches  during  the  gradual  submergence  of  the  dry 
land,  and  the  subsequent  wearing  of  the  rocks,  including  all  in  the  dia* 
trict,  up  to  the  time  of  its  alluvial  plains  inclusive,  they  may  not  give 
the  exact  representation  of  the  beaches  of  one  time,  they  will  still  serva 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  they  were  accumulated  round  this  old 
portion  of  dry  land.  Taken  in  connexion  with  similar  facts  observable 
even  so  near  as  Gloucestershire  and  Glamorganshire,  f  and  looking  at 
the  size  of  the  rounded  fragments  sometimes  found  in  them,  the  effects 

*  The  DsmeB  ottke  lariouB  places  marked  b;  crosses  and  letters  io  the  aiap(Bg.  167) 
KTe  IB  foilows;— 1(,  Tiokenham ;  ft,  Nailaea;  f,  Cliclroj;  rf,  Brookloj ;  r,  Kingston  Sey- 
mour;/, WrmgtoD ;  j;,  Nempaet;  k,  Congresbury ;  /,  Bauwell;  fa,  Loeking;  n,  Blendon; 
ff,  LjiDpaliam ;  ;>,  BuringtoD ;  q,  Compton  Martin;  r,  lUnlon  Blewet;  i,  Bast  Harptree; 
(,  Lilton;  ",  Chew  Stoke  ;  r..  Chow  Magna  :  y,  Stowey;  a',  Shipham :  I/,  Biddesham;  o', 
Badgworth;  if,  Weare ;  e",  Aibridge;/,  Chapel  Allerton  ;  y*,  Chedder;  h',  Priddy;  f, 
Binegar;  f,  Chawton  Mendip;  /',  Wedmore;  m',  Radatook;  m',  Kilmersdon ;  o'.  Dray- 
tot ;  p".  Stoke  Rodney;  j*,  Westbury ;  r',  Wookey;  i',  Diiid«r;  (',  Crosse ombe  ;  r",  North 
ff ooloa  i  w.  Wells ;  r"  Shepton  Mallet ;  ji',  Downhead  ;  r",  Mells ;  a".  Elm :  b",  Whatleyi 
(",  Nunney ;  rf",  Cloford ;  e".  East  Cranmore :  and  /",  Chaaterblade. 

f  See  the  Geological  Map,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Oeologioal  Sarvey  of  Or«at  Brilain," 
Tol.  i.  pi.  2.  in  which  a  largo  area  oooupied  by  ftooumalations  of  this  olua  and  ti 
will  b«  tmiBd  nproMiitad. 
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of  considerable  breaker  action  is  observable  on  the  shinglea,  and  thej 
seem  to  hare  been  well  piled  np  at  the  bottom  of  old  bays  and  other 
localities  where  favourable  conditions  for  their  prodaction  existed.  Ths 
following  BectioQ  (fig.  168)  will  show  one  of  these  ancient  beschea  facing 

fig.  188. 


a  a,  Umestonea,  interniiDgled  with  a&ndatonM  uid  mtrls,  of  tli*  apper  p»rt  of  th 
Cdrbonifcrons  limeatone  Beries  of  the  diBtrict,  brooght  in  b;  ft  large  fftnlt,  on  Ike  H.W. 
of  the  Windmill  Hill,  Clifton ;  b,  bonlderB  uid  pebbleB,  in  part  BabftngaUr,  of  the  aib- 
J»cent  rookB,  cemented  hj  mutter  in  part  c&loareo-magneBiftn,  ruiablj  conBolidkted; 
e,  coDglomerkte  or  breccift,  in  irhich  the  m&gneBio-o&Icireous  mMter  ii  more  kbondu^ 
becoming  more  BO  at  <f,  where  it  further  kssumes  tbe  char&cter  of  the  more  pare  dol«- 
mitio  limeatone  in  whieh  pebbles  and  fragmenta  do  not  occnr. 

the  gorge  of  the  Avon,  near  Clifton,  Bristol,  in  a  depression  between 
Durdham  Down  and  Clifton  Hill,  in  which  some  of  the  rounded  po^ 
tions  of  the  subjacent  rock  cannot  be  much  less  than  two  tona  in  weight, 
requiring  no  slight  force  of  breaker  action  to  move  them  and  heap  them 
up  as  now  seen. 

The  submergence  of  this  dryland  continuing  while  geological  changes 
were  being  effected  over  a  wide  area  {in  which  this  district  occurred  u 
a  mere  point),  and  so  that,  without  reference  to  the  modifications  of 
deposits  produced  elsewhere,  the  red  sediment  of  the  seas  near  tin 
ahorcB  of  the  land,  then  above  water  in  the  area  of  the  British  Islandf, 
was  succeeded  by  others  in  and  above  which  animal  life  swarmed,  the 
beaches  moved  upwards  on  the  slopes  of  adjacent  rocks.  Thus  the 
rolled  pebbles  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  cliffs  of  the  time,  were  occasion- 
ally intermingled  with  the  remains  of  the  animal  life  then  czisting. 
Near  Shepton  Mallet  {x,  in  the  map,  fig.  167),  where  the  Has  (6)  rests 
both  on  the  old  red  sandstone  (1),  and  the  carboniferous  limestone  (2), 
there  is  much  of  this  old  shingle  (now  conglomerate).*     The  foUoviiig 


(fig.  169)  is  a  section,  exhibited  close  to  Shepton  Mallet,  on  the  Bath 


*  These  ooDglomeratee,  which  are  abundant,  and  whtr^  the  pehhlei  an  cbiefl; 
derived  trom  th«  a^jaoeat  oarboniferous  limestone,  hare  been  long  aisee  pointed  oot  tjr 
Dr.  Backland  and  the  Bot.  W.  Conjbeare  (1821),  "ObBerrationion  the  Sonthweiten 
Coal  Dietriet  of  England;"  Geological  TrantaotionB,  2d  Beriea,  toI,  i.  p.  204. 
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.d,  wherein  a  line  of  pebbles  (()  is  strewed  over  the  previooslj  up- 
led  edges  of  supporting  carboniferous  limestone  (a,  a),  and  const!- 
B  a  continuation  of  some  more  arenaceous  and  pebble  beds,  present- 
much  the  appearance  of  a  shore,  not  far  distant.'*'  The  lias  at  Cj 
>ring  this  pebble  or  shingle  bed,  has  been  thrown  down  (as  it  is 
led)  by  a  dislocation,  or  fault  /,  so  that  beds  above  that  at  c,  are 
I  at'  dj  dy  dj  the  latter  again  broken  through  bj  a  dislocation  at  ffj 

the  whole  surface  of  the  hill  being  so  smoothed  off  bj  denuding 
(OS,  that  a  gently-sloping  plane  is  alone  seen.  Before  we  quit  this 
ion,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  an  observer  in  search  of  the  different 
litions  under  which  fossiliferous  deposits  may  have  accumulated,  will 
)  see  that  much  less  mud  must  have  been  mixed  with  the  calcareous 
ter  of  the  lias  than  is  usual  in  the  district,  and  which  is  to  be  found 
far  distant  from  this  locality.  The  lias  limestone  beds  (<2,  d,  d)  are 
)  thick,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  purity  more  resemble  the  carboni- 
Gs  limestone  (a,  a)  on  which  they  rest,  showing  a  cleaner  state  of 
sea  where  they  were  formed  than  in  those.areas  over  which  the  usual 
1,  and  muddy  and  silty  limestone  of  the  lias  were  accumulated, 
pled  with  the  evidence  of  beaches,  this  greater  freedom  from  mud 
Id  seem  to  point  to  the  greater  proximity  of  a  shore  with  minor 
;hs  of  sea,  near  and  at  which  the  waters  were  generally  more  dis- 
ed,  so  that  the  lighter  substances  being  readily  held  in  mechanical 
ension,  they  were  easily  moved  away  by  tides  and  currents  to  more 
ig  situations  for  deposit. 

his  character  of  a  less  muddy  condition  of  the  lias  is  by  no  means 
tned  to  the  vicinity  of  Shepton  Mallet ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  several 
es  in  that  part  of  England  and  South  Wales.  It  is  well  shown  in 
B  of  Glamorganshire,  where,  indeed,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Merthyr 
rr,  care  is  required  not  to  confound  some  of  it  with  the  carboniferous 
stone  to  which  it  there  bears  no  inconsiderable  mineralogical  resem- 
ce.     Here,  again,  the  observer  finds  this  character  in  connexion 

old  conglomerates,  resembling  beach  accumulations  of  the  time  of 
lias,  pointing  to  the  probable  proximity  of  dry  land,  such  as  may 
eadily  inferred  to  have  then  existed  in  the  great  coal  district  on  the 

Fig.  170. 


h  of  it,  even  now,  after  so  much  abrasion,  during  depressions  and 
itions  beneath  and  above  the  sea  during  a  long  lapse  of  geological 
,  rising  high  above  these  deposits.     In  the  same  neighbourhood 

^hit  was  well  seen  ftirther  up  the  road,  in  1846,  at  whieli  time  some  new  cuttings 
Kb  progress. 
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(Dunraven),  there  is  also  good  evidence  of  the  lias  reposing  upon 
clean  surface  of  carbooiferous  llmeatoiie,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  aimex< 
sketch  (fig.  171),  and  in  the  preceding  section  (fig.  170),  wherein  a  repr 
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sents  distmbed  strata  of  the  latter,  and  b  beds  of  the  former,  resting  on 

their  edges.    In  the  section  (fig*  170),  the  lower  beds  (b)  of  the  lias  are 

light-coloured,  and  contain  fragments  from  the  subjacent  carboniferous 

Hmestone,  these  succeeded  bj  argillaceous  gray  limestones  at  c.    f^f^ 

are  dislocations  or  faults,  trarersing  the  beds.     In  this  case,  though  an 

obsenrer  might  suspect  the  vicinity  of  a  coast  from  the  fragments  in  the 

lower  lias,  he  would  desire  further  evidence,  and  by  search  he  would 

find,  round  the  point  (2,  in  the  sketch  (fig.  171),  a  conglomerate  ((,  S, 

fig.  172),  reminding  him  of  a  beach  interposed,  to  a  certain  extent  and 

level,  between  the  beds  of  lias  (d,  dl),  and  a  worn  slope  of  supporting 

carboniferous  limestone  beds  (a,  a),  which  here,  from  a  local  curvature, 

are  brought  into  a  horizontal  position.    At  e^  in  this  section,  the  whitish 

Tariety  of  the  lias  of  the  district  is  found  in  a  great  measure  free  from 

muddy  admixture.     It  is  even  occasionally  dolomitic,  and  somewhat 

crystalline  in  this  vicinity.'^ 

riff.  172. 


Returning  to  the  minor  area  of  the  Mendip  EUlls  for  evidence  re* 
specting  the  dry  land  and  shores  of  the  locality  and  period,  we  find,  as 
the  land  became  more  and  more  depressed  beneath  the  sea,  that  the  lias, 

riff.  ITS. 


c,  gnj  liaa  limestone  and  marls ;  b,  earthy  whitish  limestone  and  marls ;  c,  earthj 
^Hite  lias  Umestone ;  </,  areiiaceous  limestone ;  e,  graj  marls ;  ^»  red  marls ;  A,  sand- 
itone,  with  ealoareons  oement;  t,  blue  marl;  k,  red  marl;  /,  bine  marl;  and  m,  red 
iiarls. 

as  it  were,  crept  up  the  sides  of  the  steeper  shores,  accumulating  more 
muddy  matter  outwards,  depressions  being  filled  up,  sometimes  even  on 
the  shores  when  sufficient  tranquillity  permitted  such  a  deposit,  fine 

*  Part  of  these  lower  beds  of  the  lias  of  the  district  is  known  as  Sutton  Stone,  and 
hu  bsen  employed  for  arohiteotural  purposes  during  many  centuries,  being  well  fitted  for 
th 
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sediment  aocnmulating  above  fine  sediment,  90  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
passage  of  the  lias  into  the  fine  red  marls  beneath  (fig.  ITS.)"^ 

The  observer  next  finds  limestone  beds  (7),  known  as  the  nrferkr 
oolite,  resting  (map,  fig.  167)  from  Granmore  (e")  on  the  soi^  to 
Mells  (s")  on  the  north,  upon  yarioos  older  accomnlations ;  old  red  sand- 
stone (1),  carboniferous  limestone  (2),  coal  measures  (8),  and  lias  (6), 
passing  over  the  nearly  horisontal  beds  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
yariously-curred  beds  of  the  three  former.  The  remains  of  animals  of 
marine  character  show  that  this  accumulation  was  effected  in  a  sea,  and 
therefore,  that  the  depression  of  the  land  above-mentioned  had  con- 
tinued ;  but,  as  no  distinct  beaches  have  yet  been  discovered  in  con- 
nexion with  this  calcareous  deposit,  the  probable  boundaries  between 
the  sea  and  the  land  are  not  so  apparent.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
whole  of  the  Mendip  Hills  may  not  have  been  beneath  the  waters, 
though  the  relative  levels  of  the  different  parts  of  the  general  masses  of 
rock,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  these  levels  produced  by  various 
dislocations,  effected  during  a  long  lapse  of  geological  time,  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  portions  of  dry  land  may  still  here  and  there  have  ris^ 
above  the  sea  in  that  minor  area.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  this  ove^ 
spread  of  calcareous  matter  (inferior  oolite)  took  place,  passing  over  the 
old  margin  of  the  lias,  there  were  bare  patches  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone'(2)  in  the  sea,  and  into  these  the  boring  animals  of  the  time  bur- 
rowed. Their  remains  are  now  found. in  the  holes  worked  by  them; 
and  when  good  surfaces  are  exposed,  an  observer  might  imagine  himself 
walking  on  limestone  rocks,  dry  at  low  tides,  in  which  the  lithodomons 
molluscs  of  the  present  day  were  in  the  cells  hollowed  out  by  then. 
Not  only  are  these  old  surfaces  thus  bored  by  the  rock-burrowing  mol- 
luscs of  that  period  (the  time  of  the  inferior  oolite  deposit),  but  here 
and  there — as,  for  example,  near  Nunney  (c"), — ^the  oysters  of  the  same 
date  are  still  found  adhering  to  the  bare  limestone  submarine  sur- 
faces of  the  time.  There  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  depths  at  which  the 
boring  molluscs  worked,  and  the  oysters  adhered  to  these  bare  carbo- 
niferous limestone  rocks ;  the  whole  of  the  old  dry  land  may,  as  before 
mentioned,  have  been  then  under  water;  but  while  the  observer  thus 
loses  his  traces  of  dry  land,  he  has  evidence  that  it  still  continued  to 
descend,  so  that,  at  least,  the  movement  in  that  direction  had  not  ceased. 

The  following  section  (fig.  174)  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 

rig.  174. 


e  h  a  a  a  4 

which  the  older  beaches  (d,  m)  were  overlapped,  as  it  is  termed,  by  the 

*  The  section  selected  is  from  the  Ticinitj  of  Shepton  MaUet,  refnrenee  to  which  hM 
been  prcTionslj  made  in  the  text,  p.  464. 
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inferior  oolite  (g,  n).  The  sands,  commonly  knovn  as  tbe  inferior  oolite 
sands  (/),  separating  tbe  caloareons  beds  of  tlie  inferior  oolite  from  the 
lias  (e),  inclading  in  the  latter  the  upper  beds  of  that  rock  termed  the 
marlatone  (an  aconmnlatioo  replete  with  organic  remains),  is  also  over- 
lapped.    A  I  is  the  clay  known  as  Fuller's  earth,  i  its  limestone. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  oooorrence  of  the  inferior  oolite  (7,  map, 
fig.  167),  the  annexed  sketch,  taken  near  Frome,  on  the  road  to  Mells, 


irill  show  not  only  the  manner  in  which  it  (a)  frequentlj  rests  on  sub- 
jacent carboniferous  limestone  (c),  but  also  the  very  even  surface  which 
the  latter  frequently  presents  over  comparatively  large  areas  in  that 
vicinity.  These  surfaces  are  usually  drilled  not  only  hy  the  large 
boring  mollusc  of  the  time,  occasionally  found  in  their  holes,  as  shown 
beneath  (a,  fig.  176),  but  also,  in  a  more  tortuous  manner,  by  anothw 


al,  sections  of  the  holes  made  by  which  are  seen  at  b,  b.  At  b  (fig. 
175)  there  is  a  somewhat  arenaceons  parting,  covering  over  the  bored 
surface  of  the  limestone,  an  introduction  of  matter  which  may  have 
served  to  render  that  surface  no  looger  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  the 
lithodomous  animals. 

To  mark  the  date  of  these  borings  still  more  perfectly,  the  same 
vicinity  fortunately  presents  us  with  evidence  (fig.  177)  of  a  portion  of 
the  shingle  (a),  accumulated  at  the  time  of  the  lias  (organic  remains 
characteristic  of  that  deposit  as  it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  being  found  in 
it),  having  been  conBolidated  and  planed  down,  by  denuding  causes,  to 
the  same  level  with  the  carboniferous  limestone,  i,  6,  in  a  cleft  of  which 
it  occurs,  and  having  been  bored  by  tbe  same  marine  animals  anterior 
to  the  deposit  of  the  inferior  oolite,  c,  c.     Still  further  afibrding  the 
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observer  rtktive  dates  for  these  perforations,  he  will  find  that  the  B 
the  inferior  oolite  itself  are  thus  bored,  and  by  the  same  kinds  of  an] 
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as  can  be  seen  at  the  quarries  of  Doulting,  on  the  south  of  the  Mendlpe. 
and  near  Ammersdown,  on  the  north,  where,  as  the  beds  became  luc- 
cessively  consolidated,  thoy  afforded  the  needful  conditions,  on  thee 
upper  surfaces,  for  the  e^dstence  of  these  marine  animals,  requiring 
shelter  in  hard  rocks. 

Assuming,  for  illustration,  that  the  older  rocks  of  this  small  district 
became  totally  submerged  at  this  time,  the  geologist  will,  as  it  were, 
have  traced  the  state  of  a  minor  area  from  one  where  there  raay  havt 
been  dry  land  intermixed  with  sea,  to  another  where  the  latter  over 
spread  all  traces  of  the  former.  What  may  thus  be  done  on  the  smtU 
aoalc  can  sometimes  be  readily  effected  over  areas  of  far  wider  extent 
It  can  be  so,  with  care,  over  much  of  the  British  Islands,  as  respoots 
the  probable  intermLtture  of  land  and  sea,  at  the  time  of  the  accumoU- 
tion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series.  To  a  certain  extent  the  study  of 
any  general  geological  map  of  these  islands  will  show  this,  though  not 
altogether,  since  denuding  causes  have  sometimes  so  acted  as  to  remove 
these  rocks  and  subsequent  deposits  from  localities  which  would,  judging 
from  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  in  them,  have  been  benetth 
the  waters  at  the  time  that  other  portions  of  these  beds  wore  formed.* 

*  It  becomes  extretnelj  interesting  to  consider  the  nide-Hprend  dietribntion,  OTWk 
portion  of  Western  Europo,  or  the  tranquil  conditions  preTslent  at  the  period  wbea  the 
hmtU  (termed  new  red  flundstotie  morb,  uppor  triaa  marls,  murneB  iru4es,  aad  tn 
ce&ied  to  be  tbrowa  down  ou  the  sea-liottom  of  the  time  with  euoli  a  oonunoa  •! 
ter,  and  the  mud,  and  calciLreous  mud  of  a  saoceeding  aecuiaalation,  the  Um,  ^*o 
ooonrted  o»er  mnoli  of  the  same  ares  with  its  common  chnncter,  CM«fii)lj  looking  for 
tbt  probable  lands  whcuce  the  needful  mineral  aapplr  was  derived,  and  around  nr  oe 
wMoh  the  terreetriul  plants,  inseola,  fljing,  coaet,  and  oTiparona  rep^ea,  and  r 
of  marine  animals  whose  presetTed  hnrd  portions  correspond  with  littoral  e 
the  present  time,  eiiated.     The  careful  sketching,  bowcrer  spproxinattT*  il 
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Extending  his  ticwb,  it  behoves  the  observer  still  farther  to  consider 
the  probabiiitiea  of  dry  land  over  wider  areas,  such  as  would  embrace 
large  portions  of  our  continents,  if  he  expects  to  arrive  at  comprehen- 
sive concIusionB  as  to  the  conditions  which  may  have  governed  the  pro- 
duction of  any  given  detntal  or  fosailiferous  accumulation  which  he  may 
have  under  examination.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  highly  important  for 
him  to  obtain  good  evidence  of  beaches  wherever  they  can  be  observed, 
inasmuch  as  these  give  him  the  boundaries  of  land  and  sea  at  certain 
geological  times.  These,  however,  he  cannot  always  detect,  since  their 
preservation  will  depend  upon  favourable  circumstances,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  their  consolidation  at  the  time  of  their  production,  aa  is  now 
effected  in  certain  localities,  or  their  occurrence  in  such  sheltered  situa- 
tions, under  altered  conditiouB  of  sea  and  land,  that  they  may  be  covered 
up  and  not  be  removed  (p.  441). 

Though  fresh-water  deposits,  as  they  are  termed  (from  the  remains 
detected  in  them  being  limited  to  those  of  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  or 
fluviatile  life),  may  not  give  any  definite  boundaries  of  the  land  and  aea 
for  any  given  geological  time,  they  nevertheless  prove  the  existence  of 
dry  land  surrounding  them  at  that  time.  Supposing  the  great  lakes  of 
North  America  to  be  filled  up,  mechanically  or  chemically,  by  mineral 
matter,  enveloping  the  remains  of  the  life  inhabiting  them,  or  drifted 
into  them  by  rivers,  and  these  accumulations  to  be  elevated  into  the 
atmosphere,  forming  hill  and  dale,  and,  crumpled  and  broken,  even 
parts  of  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  though  they  would  not  afford 
an  observer  the  land  boundaries  of  the  present  day,  collectively  taken 
they  might  prove  the  existence  of  no  inconsiderable  tract  of  dry  land 
at  a  given  period.  Seeing  the  apparent  necessity  for  land  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  be  worn  away  by  atmospheric  influences,  running 
waters,  and  the  action  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  supply  the  materials,  not 
organic,  for  the  mechanical  deposits  accumulated  in  the  seas  of  any 
particular  geological  time,  should  no  traces  of  it  be  found  in  certain 
regions  amid  fossiliferous  rocks,  either  that  land  waa  very  distant,  pos- 

firBt  be,  of  the  probable  nreu  occupied  bj  Innd  and  aea  in  the  European  urea  at  this 
time,  with  the  distribution  of  orgnaic  remains  found  in  the  lies,  distinguisbing  ita  upper 
ftnd  lower  parts,  would  alone  furnish  matter  for  muoh  useful  progress  in  inquiries  oT 
tUt  kind-  Tbe  soarcity  of  animal  remains  in  the  upper  red  or  variegated  marls,  ftnd 
the  distribution  of  the  little  areas  where  these  are  deteotod,  with  the  subxequent  abon- 
dft&ce  of  life,  aa  shown  bj  ita  remainB,  oouBtituto  in  tbemailies  interoaliiig  inquiries  for 
Uiose  tracing  out  eO'ects  to  their  probable  cnuses,  and  who  reason  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  saurians  of  the  time,  lo  numerous  and 
M  Tsrieil  in  certain  loealitiea,  and  the  patches  where  drifted  terrestrial  plants  are  dia- 
coTcred,  afford  much  Informatioa  that  is  valuable,  it  appearing  Bometimes  needful  to 
suppose  that  the  shores  formed  of  the  mud  and  aands  of  immediately  preceding  acou- 
mulations  had  been  upraised  aboco  the  sea  loi«l,  to  account  for  these  distributions. 
He'hce  tbe  probable  «soillatian  of  the  land  at  the  time,  above  and  beneath  the  sek,  b»- 
ammtM  alao  a  put  of  mob  reaearohes- 
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sesaed  no  lakes,  at  least  none  in  which  mineral  deposits  were  formed ; 
bad  no  rivers  flowing  from  it  into  the  seas,  carrjing  onwards  fresh-w&ter 
animals  to  them ;  or  should  there  have  been  fossUiferoiis  accumulatiau 
of  a  fresh-water  kind,  they  had  been  removed  subsequently  to  their 
production. 

To  estimate  the  probable  preservation  of  such  deposits  amid  moTemeDts 
of  the  earth's  surface,  depressing  dry  land  beneath  the  level  of  the  set. 
the  observer  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  effects  which  would  follow 
auch  a  change.  If  any  large  area  of  dry  land,  wholly  or  partly  bounded 
by  seas,  were  now  elevated  higher  above  the  latter,  there  would  probably 
be  a  fringe  of  aubmarine  deposits  upraised  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
various  outflows  of  river  waters  would  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  sea  level.  Many  estuaries  would  cease  to  be  such  (if  the  boundary 
seas  were  tidal),  and  the  courses  of  their  feeding  rivers  would  require 
adjustments  in  accordance  with  the  change  of  level ;  much  additional 
Telocity,  consequently  scouring  power,  the  volume  of  these  wat«n 
remaining  the  same  as  a  whole,  being  given  to  those  parts  of  their 
channels,  the  adjustments  of  which  had  been  more  or  less  regulated  by 
the  former  sea  level.  Under  such  conditions,  it  would  happen  as  benestli 
(fig.  178),  that  many  a  river  course  was  so  lowered  that  old  river  beds, 
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a,  a,  would  be  left  perched  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  above  those  i 
the  river  had  formed  for  itself,  either  by  removing  loose  materials  accu- 
mulated in  the  valley,  t^,  during  its  former  adjustments,  or  by  catting 
through  some  rocky  barrier,  6,  b,  which  the  new  velocity  of  its  coarse, 
and  power  to  transport  the  means  of  effective  friction,  have  ponnitted. 
The  new  coast  line  would  be  variably  acted  upon  by  the  breakers.  In 
cases  of  cliffs  of  hard  rocks,  previously  descending  into  the  sea,  so  thai 
upon  the  uprise  of  the  land  the  breakers  still  acted  upon  the  cliffs,  no 
material  difference  would  take  place,  except  so  far  as  the  now  shallower 
depths  adjoining  may  be  more  disturbed  than  previously  by  waves,  so 
that  fine  sediment,  formerly  at  rest,  might  bo  removed,  and  its  further 
accumulation  in  that  locality  prevented.  With  the  fringes  of  any  littoral 
sea-bottoms  upraised,  the  effects  would  bo  very  different.     The  i 
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tnent  to  the  previous  breaker  action  on  shallow  shores,  especially  on 
those  whore  the  surplus  sands  were  driven  on  land,  and  accumulated  in 
sandhills  (p.  85),  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  aea  would  remove  the 
loose  materials  before  it,  until  a  new  balance  of  force  and  resistance  had 
been  again  Accomplished,  in  the  manner  represented  beneath  (fig.  179), 


If  in  this  section  a  be  the  surface  of  the  sea,  after  an  elevation  of  the 
adjoining  land,  so  that  a  sea-bottom,  6,  e,  be  brought  within  the  action 
of  the  breakers,  A,  under  which  its  slope  had  been  previously  adjusted, 
then  that  action  would  readily  remove  the  unconsolidated  mud,  silts,  or 
sands  exposed  to  it,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  any  animals  entombed  in 
them  during  their  accumulation,  or  destroyed  when  upraised.  Should 
the  elevation  of  the  land  be  continued,  the  subjacent  detrital  bed,  d,  g, 
with  any  organic  remains  it  also  might  contain,  would,  in  its  turn,  be 
enbjected  to  the  same  action,  so  that  upon  exposed  ocean  coasts,  with 
heavy  breakers,  vast  tracts  of  sea-bottoma  might  be  removed,  their 
materials  accumulated  elsewhere  in  the  localities  where  they  could  find 
rest.  As,  under  such  conditions,  there  would  be  depths,  where,  from 
Ihe  disturbance  produced  by  the  waves  above,  a  mere  sifting  of  the 
materials  of  these  bottoms  would  be  effected,  it  is  desirable  that  an 
observer  should  bear  in  mind  the  mixture  which  might  thence  arise  of 
the  hard  remains  of  marine  animal  life,  entombed  in  the  older  sea- 
bottoms,  with  those  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  seas  of  the  time,  so 
that,  should  any  change  have  been  effected  in  the  life  of  the  area  by 
the  changes  of  relative  levels,  during  the  interval  of  the  production  of 
the  respective  sea-bottoms,  the  organic  remains  of  both  might  be  much 
mingled,  especially  when  accomplished  in  a  quiet  manner,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  entire  shells  or  other  remains  of  the  older  accumulation. 

Upon  such  an  elevation  of  land,  if  it  were  horizontal,  as  regards  a 
particular  area,  upon  which  any  fresh-water  lake  might  be  situated,  the 
conditions  affecting  the  deposits  in  it  might  remain  much  the  same, 
except  in  such  cases  as  where  a  discharging  river  into  some  adjoining 
eea  was  so  much  changed,  ««  regards  its  outflow,  that,  instead  of  a 
moderate  velocity,  it  should  acquire  one  so  considerable  that  the  surface 
of  the  lake  itself  became  lowered  from  the  cutting  down  of  a  new  chan- 
nel, by  which  an  adjustment  of  fall  had  been  eflected  to  the  relatively 
new  sea  level.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  area  and  volume  of  the 
lacustrine  deposits  theneo  exposed  would  depend  upon  the  shallowness 

depth  of  the  lake.     When  we  turn  to  great  regions  of  lakes,  auch  as 
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thoae  in  North  America,  and  refer  to  the  probability  of  the  aneqiisl 

lifting  of  the  land,  bo  that  one  portion  may  be  tilted  more  than  the 
other,  it  is  eaay  to  conceive  that  the  waters  of  great  lakes  can  be  « 
remoyed  that  much  of  their  old  deposits  may  be  exposed  as  dry  land, 
while  accumulationa  may  continue  to  proceed  in  the  portions  of  their 
basina  still  submerged.  In  great  lakes,  where  breaker  action  produces 
appreciable  effects,  there  would  be  the  same  tendency  to  remove  loose 
upraised  bottoms,  thus  brought  within  its  influence,  as  on  the  sea-couts, 
calcareous  deposits  necessarily  offering  resistances  in  proportion  to  (bar 
hardness,  amounting  even  to  that  of  compact  limestone. 

Turning  now  to  the  elevation  of  land  over  a  wide  area,  80  that  the 
communications  between  seas  intermingled  with  it  and  the  main  oceu 
may  be  cut  off,  great  geological  changes  may  be  effected,  cot  ooiy  in 
the  life  of  the  waters  enclosed  by,  or  running  amid  the  land,  bat  in  tht 
conditions  of  the  dry  land  itself.  As  we  have  seen  (p.  97),  the  enpo- 
ration  in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  far  beyond  the  supply  of  wstor  it 
receives  through  the  Dardanelles,  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  tlie 
rivers  flowing  into  it,  that  if  any  elevation  of  the  land  took  place,  so 
that  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  closed,  a  change  which  the  geologiit 
will  learn  from  his  researches  to  consider  as  one  of  no  great  compara- 
tive amount,  this  sea  would  have  to  atljust  itself  to  the  supply  of  wata, 
so  that  the  one  should  balance  the  other.  The  result  would  be  a  great 
exposure  of  the  present  shallow  sea-bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
a  change  of  level  by  which  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  would  acquire  addi- 
tional velocity,  one  which  would  also  be  communicated  to  the  carrent 
through  the  Dardanelles,  with  a  new  adjustment  of  levels  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  extending  to  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

The  great  rivers  pouring  their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  wonU 
continue  to  produce  their  present  effects  long  after  a  stoppage  to  ■ 
free  communication  with  the  ocean  was  occasioned  at  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  a  vast  mass  of  detritus  being  borne  into  it  as  now,  entomti- 
ing  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider, that  should  the  adjustment  required  for  evaporation  and  sapptf 
of  water  lower  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sufficiently  far  (450  feet), 
two  basins  would  he  formed  by  a  barrier  passing  between  Sicily  ai^ 
the  coast  of  Africa,*  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  would  preeenl 
dry  land  after  the  depression  had  continued  to  222  feet,  so  that  either 
the  descent  of  the  waters  supplied  by  the  Black  "Sea  would  be  over  a 
rocky  river  channel,  or  the  removal  of  the  matter  in  the  Dardaaellea 
and  Bosphorus  would  effect  a  free  communication  with  the  Black  Set, 
lowered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  the  most  marked  changM  on 
its  shallower  coasts,  and  most  materially  reduce  its  area. 

Thus  by  the  mere  uprise  of  land  over  a  moderate  area,  one  compris- 
*  See  Captuu  Smyth's  "Cbnrta  of  the  Mediterruiemn." 
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ing  Spain  and  the  opposite  land  of  Africa,  very  modifying  effects  would 
be  produced  oyer  a  wide  range  of  land  and  intermixed  water.  A  glance 
at  maps  of  the  world  will  show  how  readily  other  important  modifica? 
tions  of  great  areas  might  be  effected  by  comparatively  local  elevations 
of  land,  such  as  closing  the  outlets  of  the  Baltic  or  the  Red  Sea,  the 
one,  as  at  present,  continuing  to  find  an  outlet  for  any  waters  which 
may  find  their  way  into  it,  the  supply  being  greater  than  the  evapo- 
ration, while  the  reverse  might  be  expected  in  the  latter,  bounded 
bj  coasts  to  which  so  little  river  water  flows,  so  that  a  larger  area  than 
the  Dead  Sea  (its  level  1812  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Mediterranean), 
would  be  presented,  all  the  shallow  portions  of  the  Red  Sea  exposed, 
and  such  extension  of  the  sand-drifts  permitted  as  the  new  conditions 
might  offer. 

From  similar  conditions  to  a  complete  removal  of  water,  so  that  wide 
tracts  of  desert  sands  are  produced,  the  observer  will  have  no  diflSculty 
in  following.  The  results  obtained  are  the  needful  consequences  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  water  to  compensate  for  the  evaporation,  so  that, 
while  in  Central  Asia  there  are  still  the  remains  of  the  waters  which 
once  covered  so  wide  an  area  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  above  noticed 
(pp.  98, 125),  in  Sahara  and  the  other  great  deserts  of  Africa,  whole 
regions  are  strewed  over  with  unconsolidated  sea-bottoms  driven  about 
by  the  winds.* 

All  such  surface  changes,  with  the  various  modifications  resulting 
from  the  unequal  tilting  of  considerable  tracts  of  country  from  one 
course  of  general  drainage  to  another,  as  can  often  be  so  easily  effected 
by  comparatively  moderate  and  unequal  elevations  of  portions  of  dry 
land,  should  be  well  considered  when  weighing  the  probabilities  of  the 
existence  of  such  land  in  any  particular  part  of  the  earth's  surface  at 
BMue  given  geological  time.  It  will  be  evident  that  many  complicated 
and  intermingled  deposits,  containing  the  remains  of  marine,  fresh- 
water, and  terrestrial  life,  may  be  formed  without  the  submersion  of  a 
great  area  of  dry  land  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  a  point  of  no 
small  importance  when  the  contemporaneous  spread  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  intermingled  with  the  mineral  accumulations  of  the  time,  is 
mder  consideration. 

Though  upon  an  elevation  of  land  much  of  the  shallow  sea-bottoms 

joining  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  breakers. 


*  The  obsenrer  will  do  well  to  Btudj  the  efidenee  adduced  bjSir  Bodeiiek  MnrchiBon 
md  his  coUeagues  (''  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Urals,"  toI.  i.  p.  297),  re- 
gpecting  the  character  of  the  wide-spread  deposits  of  the  great  region  in  which  the 
OMpiaa  is  included,  showing  the  change  of  life  during  a  time  when  the  area  passed 
thrvagh  a  condition  of  brackish  water  to  the  mixture  of  dry  land  and  water  which  now 
presents  itself; — an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  the 
earth's  surface  has  undergone,  orer  a  wide-spread  region,  in  comparatlTcly  recent  geor 
logical  times. 
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aa  above-mentioned  (p.  472],  the  same  movement  would  eanse  maaj 
portions  of  a  littoral  sea-bottom  to  bo  brought  up  to  the  height  most 
favourable  for  the  preservation  of  its  slope  seaward,  and  the  accomnla- 
tion  of  sand-hills  beyond  the  new  Une  of  shore  inland.  Another  effect 
would  be  the  conversion  of  many  arms  of  the  sea  into  lakes,  the  shal- 
lower depths  found  in  many  localities  at  the  outer  or  seaward  part  of 
such  inlets  of  the  sea  amid  the  land,  forming  a  low  barrier  between  the 
sea  and  the  more  inward  and  deeper  parts  now  separated  from  it.  Id 
such  cases  the  newly-included  portion  of  the  aea  would  gradually  bo- 
come  less  saline  from  the  continued  supply  from  the  rivers  which  an 
generally  to  be  found  in  such  localities,  so  that,  finally,  a  fresh-watei 
lake,  such,  for  example,  as  Loch  Ness,  in  Scotland,  might  still  preaerre 
a  considerable  depth,  its  surplus  waters  6nding  their  way  to  the  sea  bj 
some  river.     To  illustrate  this,  let,  in  the  subjoined  plan  {fig,  180),  a,  a. 


le  arm  of  a  tidal  sea,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  many  puts 
of  the  world,  and  b  a  submarine  bank,  in  part  formed  by  the  cheek 
given  to  on-shore  waves,  stirring  up  detritus  seaward,  in  part  by  dtiOi 
produced  by  prevalent  winds,  as  in  the  manner  previously  pointed  oat 
(p.  82,  fig.  50),  and  in  part  also  from  some  check  given  to  the  outflov 
of  the  ebb  tide  carrying  detritus  brought  down  by  feeding  rivers,  t,  t, 
in  seasons  of  flood,  where  it  reached  the  general  coast  line.  Submarine 
bars  of  this  kind  are  far  from  uncommon.  Upon  the  elevation  of  vuk 
a  coast,  so  that  its  previous  line,  nt,  m,  becomes  shifted  to  n,  n,  a  lo* 
piece  of  ground,  /,  /,  of  a  breadth  depending  upon  its  shallowneas 
beneath  the  former  relative  sea  level,  and  its  general  slope,  it  might 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  outwards,  the  surplus  river  waters  find- 
ing their  way  as  a  river,  r.  amid  the  new  low  ground,  f  o  the  sea  at  «,  0- 
Lakes  at  the  outskirts  of  mountainous  countries,  bounded  by  low  ground 
at  their  outlets,  this  low  ground  continuing  to  some  neighbouring  bm. 
would  often  appear  to  have  been  thus  produced.  In  like  manner  niOBe- 
pouB  rivers  of  considerable  size  would  have  their  lower  portions 
verted  into  lakes,  their  present  bars  (p.  102)  with  much  of  an 
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shallow  Bea-bottom  being  upraised,  so  that  the  river  formed  b.  new 
channel  between  the  old  bar  and  the  new  coast  lino,  where,  assuming 
conditions  to  be  still  similar,  a  new  bar  would  be  formed,  and  the  spread 
of  water  behind  the  old  bar  might  continue  as  a  kind  of  lake  until  filled 
by  detritas,  itH  waters,  after  the  change,  becoming  gradually  fresh  from 
the  absence  of  the  daily  inflow  of  the  sea  upon  the  flood  tide.  Theae 
and  other  modifications  of  coasts  by  an  elevation  of  land,  some  on  the 
small  and  others  on  the  large  scale,  will  readily  be  seen  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  charts  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  whereby  it  will  be 
found  that  lakes  would  be  the  frequent  consequence  of  these  changes, 
especially  upon  mountainous  shores,  where  the  continuations  of  many 
valleys  are  beneath  the  sea  level,  and  where,  at  their  termination  sea- 
ward, the  bottoms  become  somewhat  raised,  forming  more  of  a  portion 
of  a  general  slope  in  connexion  with  the  adjoining  sea-bottom  than  with 
the  arm  of  the  sea  continued  inwards. 

The  production  of  the  lakes  on  the  outskirts  of  mountainous  districts, 
in  the  manner  last  mentioned,  would  often  seem  to  involve  the  necessity 
of  a  previous  submergence  of  a  portion  of  the  same  region  beneath  the 
sea  level,  the  arms  of  the  sea  being  mere  continnations  of  that  level 
amid  depressed  land.  When  such  a  submergence  happens — and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  often  done  so  during  the  lapse  of  geo- 
logical time — the  filling  up  of  the  submerged  portions  of  such  valleya 
will  be  modified  according  as  the  land  may  be  situated  in  a  tidal  or 
tideless  sea.  In  the  one  case  there  would  generally  be  estuaries  and 
their  residts  (p.  101),  in  the  other  the  mere  discharge  of  detritus  out- 
wards, much  as  at  the  head  of  lakes,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
mode  in  which  river  waters,  bearing  detritus  in  mechanical  suspension, 
may  now  over  the  sea  water  in  such  situations  (p.  89). 

We  have,  while  noticing  the  accumulation  of  beaches  (p.  83),  the 
condition  of  estuaries  (p.  85),  the  preservation  of  foot-prints  (p.  148), 
coral  reefs  and  islands  (pp.  2(17,  211),  distribution  of  erratic  blocka 
and  superficial  gravels  (pp.  262,  264,  267,  289),  ossiferous  caves  (p. 
306),  and  the  uplifting  of  the  subaqueous  parts  of  volcanoes  (p.  383), 
been  compelled  to  mention  some  of  the  effects  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  elevation  and  depression  of  land  above  or  beneath  the  sea,  and 
even  to  advert  to  the  material  changes  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
depression  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  elevation  of  the  sea- 
bottom  between  the  north  coast  of  Australia  and  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula (p.  154),  The  effects  thus  caused  have  to  be  more  or  less  re- 
;;arded  with  respect  to  the  mineral  and  fossiliferous  accumulationa  of 
'.dl  geological  periods  to  which  the  modifications  and  changes  now  is 
progress  on  the  earth's  surface  are  applicable. 

As  with  an  elevation  of  the  dry  land  above,  so  with  its  depression 
lienesth  the  sea,  the  steepness   or   gently-sloping   character   of  the 
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mineral  mass  moyed  has  to  be  duly  regarded.  While  amid  a  mountain* 
0118.  region  the  depression  of  the  land  for  about  200  or  800  feet  may 
merely  somewhat  more  intermingle  the  sea  with  the  land,  arms  of  Um 
sea  extending  further  into  the  oountry,  the  same  depression  in  lomr 
lands  may  cover  whole  districts,  the  tops  of  some  higher  grounds  only 
rising  as  scattered  islands  amid  a  wide-spread  sea.  The  effects  pn^ 
duced  in  one  region  would  form  no  measure  of  those  following  sodi  a 
depression  (in  a  geological  sense  of  a  very  minor  kind)  in  another,  Ihs 
change  might,  indeed,  so  far  affect  a  mixed  region  of  mountains  and 
low  plains,  that  some  old  state  of  things  may  often,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  reproduced,  the  mountains  forming  islands,  or  groups  of  islands,  i& 
a  part  of  the  ocean,  and  so  that  ravages  on  their  flanks  from  heaiy 
breaker  action  are  recommenced.  While,  in  the  one  case,  the  ana 
occupied  by  terrestrial  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  was  comparative^ 
little  circumscribed,  in  the  other,  large  tracts  would  be  laid  waste,  ai^ 
many  a  plant  and  animal,  peculiar  to  the  low  districts,  might,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  entirely  swept  away. 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  submergence  of  a  large  area  of  dry 
land  much  intermingled  with  lakes,  such  as  Northern  Americsi  partly 
overspread  by  deserts,  such  as  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  or  undsr 
an  ordinary  condition  of  the  growth  of  trees  and  other  terrestrial 
plants,  and  an  adjusted  distribution  of  animal  life,  there  would  appear 
few  geological  changes  so  effective  in  bringing  deposits  marked  by  dis- 
similar organic  remains  into  contact,  than  such  submergences*  Even 
horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  accumulations  may  be  thus  superim- 
posed, after  the  lapse  of  considerable  intervals  of  geological  time^ 
should  one  sea-bottom  have  been  long  horizontally  raised  above  water 
until  a  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  in  that  area  pro- 
duced the  conditions  for  its  submersion  and  subsequent  covering  by 
new  deposits.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  require  some  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  observer  not  to  conclude  that  the  two  kinds  of  sea- 
bottom  have  succeeded  each  other  quietly  beneath  the  sea.  If  any  low 
region  be  regarded  with  reference  to  the  effects  which  might  be  pro- 
duced during  its  tranquil  submergence,  such,  for  example,  as  where 
wide  tracts  of  sand-hills  border  such  a  district,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
these  latter  would  soon  disappear  before  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  be 
readily  spread  over  the  low  grounds  inland  as  these  became  depressed. 
As  the  land  descended,  its  surface  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  sea,  the 
loose  and  lighter  parts  readily  taken  up  and  removed,  to  be  deposited 
elsewhere  in  fitting  situations  according  to  circumstances,  the  larger 
and  harder  parts  often,  as  it  were,  sifted  from  the  finer  and  lighter, 
and  occasionally  enveloped  by  new  detritus  not  far  distant  from  their 
places  of  first  accumulation.  When  a  geologist  considers  the  decom- 
position of  the  surface  of  ancient  and  upraised  sea  and  lake  bottoms, 
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forming  soils,  and  tlie  frequent  dispersion  of  their  organic  contents 
either  in  these  soils  or  subjacent  decomposed  rocks,  be  will  perceive 
that,  under  favourable  conditions,  these  remains  may  sometimes  be  pre- 
served with  little  injury,  and  be  mingled  with  those  of  the  animal  life 
introduced  over  the  old  land  surface  by  the  new  submergence  beneath 
the  sea.  •  The  lower  part  of  the  new  accumulations  and  the  npper  sur- 
face of  the  old  deposits  may  thus  become  mixed,  and  lead,  without  due 
care,  to  the  supposition  that  the  two  were  marked  hy  a,  passage  of  the 
organic  remains  found  in  the  one  into  the  other.  This  is  no  useless 
caution,  as  the  observer,  when  studying  the  effects  produced  during  the 
submergence  of  some  ancient  land,  will  have  occasion  to  remark. 
Some  good  examples  of  weathered  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, even  so  much  so  aa  to  be  completely  detached,  may  be  seen  in 
the  dolomitic  or  magnesian  limestone  deposits  (of  the  new  red  sandstone 
series)  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Glamorganshire,  and  these 
might  readily,  without  due  care,  be  considered  aa  organic  remains  of 
the  later  geological  time.  It  is  as  if,  after  abstracting  the  turf  or 
soil  covering  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  a  district,  and  the  quiet 
removal  of  the  intermingled  earth  in  place,  a  deposit  of  magnesio-cal- 
careons  matter  wits  thrown  down  from  solution  amid  the  fossils  and 
firagmeuts  of  the  oldoV  rock.  The  fitting  of  deposits  of  tliis  kind  into 
the  inequalities  beneath  is  well  shown  in  the  district  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  section  (fig. 
181),  seen  at  Pen  Park,  uorth  of  Bristol,  where  the  dolomitic  or  mag- 


nesian  limestone,  6,  rests  upon  the  edges  of  upturned  beds  of  carbonife- 
rous limestone,  a,  a,  into  the  superficial  inequalities  and  interstices  of 
which  it  enters,  covering  up  blocks  of  the  same  rock,  e,  reposing  on  the 
surface  before  the  deposit  of  the  newer  rock.  In  such  localities,  the 
weathered  portions,  including  fossils,  of  the  subjacent  rock  may  some- 
times be  found  penetrating  or  intermingled  with  the  subsequent  accu- 
BdlatioRS,  occasionally  marking  a  state  of  much  tranquillity,  and  as  if 
iD  overspreading  deposit  had  been  effected  on  an  old  surface  of  land 
vhicli,  in  favourable  localities,  had  not  been  much  subjected  1 
tetion,  rounding  the  fragments  and  destroying  the  old  i 
foce  of  the  rock. 


I  surface  of  land        i 

Gcted  to  breaker      ^^1 
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That  a  mixture  of  the  organic  remaioB  of  former  geological  timee 
with  those  of  mollusca  and  other  marine  animals,  the  species  of  which 
at  present  exist  in  the  seas  adjoining,  is  now  taking  place,  a  walk  along 
man^  a  coast  will  show,  shells  especially  being  seen  washed  out  of 
sands  and  clays  forming  the  cliffs,  and  being  mixed  with  those  now 
cast  on  shore.  We  are,  therefore,  well  prepared  to  expect  that  when, 
during  a  submergence  of  dry  land,  the  loose  surfaces  of  ground,  with 
distributed  organic  remains,  are  exposed  to  similar  action,  the  results 
will  be  the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  while,  on  an  exposed  cout, 
the  ancient  and  modern  organic  remains  may  often  be  all  ground  down 
together  into  one  common  mass,  in  a  submerging  land,  more  sheltered 
Localities  may  frequently  present  themselves  where  the  ancient  orguit 
remains  may  be  more  quietly  sifted  out  of  the  loose  earthy  matter  eat- 
rounding  them,  and  be  intermingled  with  the  exuviie  of  animals,  the 
habits  of  which  lead  them  to  prefer  equally  tranquil  situations. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  varied  geological  effects  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  submergence  of  differently  circumstanced  dry  land,  it  rosy 
not  be  uninstructive  for  the  observer  to  consider  those  which  would  follow 
the  re-establishment  of  the  sea  over  the  many  thousand  square  milee 
now  occopied  by  the  great  desert  or  deserts  of  Northern  Africa,  Sahara, 
and  others.  Judging  from  such  observations  respecting  the  heights  of 
parts  of  these  deserts  as  appear  deserving  of  credit,  a  Bubmergence  of 
the  kind  mentioned  as  probable  for  the  British  Islands  during  the  in- 
ferred cold  period  preceding  the  present  state  of  that  area,  namely, 
from  1200  to  1500  feet,  would  place  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them 
beneath  a  continuation  of  the  Atlantic.  As  the  sea  moved  inwards, 
according  to  its  level,  however  this  might  present  itself  with  respect  to 
the  variation  from  horizon tality,  wholly  or  partially,  of  the  submerging 
land,  the  sifting  of  hard  and  coarser  parts  from  the  lighter  and  softer 
would  be  effected,  and  thus  the  remains  of  men,  camels,  and  the  ordi- 
nary desert  animals,  here  and  there  mingled  with  the  additions  to  the 
formerwhich  the  oases  produce,  might  be  mingledwith  those  of  the  marine 
animals  introduced  with  the  sea  as  it  advanced  over  the  land.  Should 
there  still  be  organic  vemains  amid  the  sands  of  the  deserts,  entombed 
when  the  whole  had  previously  been  beneath  water,  these  also  might  be 
mixed  with  the  animal  exuviae  of  the  new  sea-bottom. 

When  we  consider  the  depression  of  land  occupied  by  many  and  per- 
haps great  lakes,  such  as  those  in  North  America,  the  amount  of  sub- 
mergence more  in  one  part  of  the  general  area  than  in  another  has  to 
be  duly  regarded ;  as  also  the  consequent  different  conditions  under 
which  these  bodies  of  fresh  water  may  be  placed.  While  the  progress 
of  depression  may  in  some  cases  be  such  that  the  outflowing  waters 
were  gradually  shortened  in  their  courses,  until  the  time  arrived  when 
the  sea  entered  into  the  lakes,  a  mere  overtopping  of  the  fresh-water 
basin  being  accomplished ;  in  others  the  unequal  tilting  of  the  ground 
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may  have  occurred  bo  that  the  sea  was  introduced  and  covered  a  deeper 
portion  of  the  lake  basin  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  Inferring 
fche  usual  mode  of  distribution  of  matter  by  the  combination  of  wind- 
iraye  action  beneath  the  sea  at  the  proper  depths,  and  breaker  action 
on  the  shores,  with  the  effects  of  tidal  streams  in  tidal  seas,  the  accu- 
DiiiIationB  might  so  far  differ  under  these  conditions  that  while,  in  both 
instances,  the  animal  life  gradually  became  adjusted  to  the  sea,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  preTious  deposits  in  the  simply 
oyertopped  lake  might  be  presenred  and  be  covered  by  the  brackidi 
water,  and  finally  by  the  marine  accumulations.  The  unequally-tilted 
lake  banks  might  permit  a  part  of  the  older  deposits  to  be  so  exposed 
to  breaker  action  that  they  were  partially  removed,  the  component 
mineral  matter  and  its  organic  contents  partially  also  rearranged  with 
die  new  accumulations.  If,  during  a  re-establishment  of  part  of  North 
America  beneath  the  sea,  it  so  occurred  that  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
were  depressed  more  rapidly  than  lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior, 
the  sea  finally  overspreading  the  ^hole,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Ukes  to  the  direction  of  the  greatest  depression  would  much  influence 
the  results.  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  would  present  their  breadths  to 
the  movement,  while  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  would  be  acted  upon 
in  their  lines  of  length.  Lake  Superior  presenting  a  more  complicated 
form.  Under  such  a  movement,  the  entrance  of  the  sea  would  neces- 
larily  depend  upon  the  varied  surface  and  levels  for  the  time  opposed 
to  it ;  but  it  may  readily  happen  that  while  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie 
were  beneath  the  sea,  and  Lake  Huron  brackish  water.  Lake  Superior 
might  continue  as  fresh  water,  the  contemporaneous  deposits  in  each 
containing  the  remains  of  animals  capable  of  living  in  the  various  kinds 
of  water  respectively,  such  of  the  original  lacustrine  creatures  remain- 
ing in  the  brackish  water  as  could  adjust  themselves  to  it,  mingled  with 
those  marine  animals  which  could  support  life  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, the  terrestrial  vegetation  drifted  into  all  the  deposits  being  of  the 
same  general  Ipnd. 

While  the  remains  of  drifted  terrestrial  plants,  large  or  small,  may 
Bot  give  very  exact  information  as  to  the  area  occupied  by  dry  land, 
iriience  they  have  been  derived,  since  they  could  have  floated  from  con- 
siderable Stances  (p.  144),  according  to  the  currents  of  particular 
geological  times,  "*"  where  these  remains  occur  either  in  their  places  of 
growth,  or  so  that  we  may  rightly  conclude  that  they  have  not  been 
removed  far  from  them,  they  become  important.  Those  deposits  of 
vegetable  matter  interstratified  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglome- 
rates, which  occur  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  geological  series  of 

*  The  GKilf  Stretnit  m  before  pointed  out,  is  an  exoellent  example  of  a  bodj  of  water 
eapaUe  of  tranaportingthe  Togetable  products  of  the  tropies  to  the  temperate  regione  of 
fht  aerfh  aerois  aa  oeean. 
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accumulations  in  Europe  and  America,  and  to  which  the  term  eoal  mea- 
sures has  been  assigned,  from  abundantly  furnishing  the  fuel  which  has 
become  so  important  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  afford  the  observer 
the  means  of  inferring  the  existence  of  land  in  particular  portions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  at  that  time.  When  carefully  examined,  t 
hurge  proportion  of  the  coal  beds  have  been  found  in  the  British  IsUncb 
(and  the  evidence  would  also  appear  to  justify  similar  conclusions  in 
many  other  countries),  resting  upon  beds  immediately  beneath,  in  which 
the  roots  of  particular  plants  are  found  to  extend  in  a  manner  showing 
that  these  are  actually  in  their  places  of  growth,  as  respects  the  beds  of 
mineral  matter  containing  them.  These  roots  were  at  one  time  con- 
sidered as  separate  plants  {Sttgmarta)^  but  now,  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Binney  and  other  geologists,  it  seems  established  that  they  belong 
to  other  plants  {Sigillariay  if  not  also  to  other  genera).  With  this 
advance  of  knowledge,  we  find  that  great  sheets  of  vegetable  matter 
were  based  upon  a  mud  or  silt,  in  which  the  amount  of  arenaceous 
matter  varied  considerably  in  different  situations,  even  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  same  bed,  and  that  into  this  mud  or  rait  the  roots  of  at  least 
some  of  the  plants  of  the  time  and  locality  spread  as  in  ground  for 
which  they  were  suited. 

Upon  still  further  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that  roots  of  this 
character  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  stems  of  plants  still  vertical,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  beds  of  shale  or  sandstone  (formerly  mud,  silt,  or 
sand),  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  Though  the  attachment  of  such 
roots  may  be  rarely  seen,  the  examples  of  vertical  stems  of  plants, 
apparently  in  their  places  of  growth,  are  sufficiently  common,  so  mach 
so  that  if  certain  parts  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  British  Islands  could 
have  the  detrital  matter  removed,  various  and  extensive  areafi  would  be 
found  covered  by  the  stumps  of  plants  in  such  positions.  These  stumps 
are  so  numerous  in  the  ordinary  detrital  deposits  reposing  on  some  coal 
beds,  that  they  become  dangerous  in  the  collieries  (unless  great  care  be 
taken  in  the  works),  from  being  merely  sustained  aloft  by  the  coalj 
matter  representing  the  former  outer  portion  of  the  plants,  so  that  wh^ 
this  is  insufficient  to  retain  them,  they  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  miners. 
The  following  sketch  (fig.  182),  at  Gwm  Llech,  towards  the  head  of  the 
Swansea  valley,  Glamorganshire,'*'  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  these  plants  may  sometimes  be  exhibited,  in  quarries  or  natural 
cliffs,  rising  amid  the  beds  which  have  enveloped  them  in  their  places  of 
growth.  The  largest  of  the  two  stems  was  5^  feet  in  circumference. 
They  merely  formed  a  part  of  a  surface  more  or  less  covered  by  stems 
of  this  kind,  as  others  were  to  be  seen  in  similar  positions  in  the  same 

*  Made  by  Mr.  Logan,  by  whom  and  the  author  the  loealitj  was  earefbllj  examined. 
The  Btems  were  fubsequentlj  remoyed  to  the  Royal  Institation  of  South  Wales,  at 
Swansea,  where  they  now  are. 
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bed  of  rock  higher  up  in  the  same  valley  Upon  uncovering  a  ahale 
beneath  the  sandstone  in  i  h  ch  these  plants  (Sigillaria)  stood,  an 
abundance  of  fern  leaies   an  I  fragments  of  other  plants,  commonlj 


Been  in  these  deposits  were  found  d  str  butcd  around  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  may  be  d  apersed  around  stems 
of  trees  in  muddy  place'  at  the  present  day 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  vertical  sterna  of  the  plants  rise  through 
different  kinds  of  beds,  the  component  parts  of  which  accumulated 
sroand  them,  while  the  vegetable  matter  still  held  together.  The 
following  (fig.  183)  ia  an  example  of  this  kind,  as  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  Killingworth  Colliery,  Newcastle  district.  In  this  section  a  repre- 
sents the  high  main  coal  of  the  district,  J  argillo-bituminous  shale  (for- 
merly carbonaceous  mud),  c  blue  shale  (mud  or  clay),  d  compact  sand- 
stone (sand),  e  alternating  shales  and  sandstones  (beds  of  mud  and 
sand),  h  white  sandstone  (clean  sand),  z  micaceous  sandstone  (sand  with 
mica),  and  k  shale  (mud  or  clay).  In  such  cases  various  changes  were 
effected  in  the  kind  of  mineral  matter  transported  to  and  deposited 
amid  the  vegetation  there  standing.  Though  we  do  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  such  plants  may  have  been  covered  up  before  they  died,  an 
attentive  study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand  has  been 
accumulated  round  the  stems  often  shows  the  observer  that  the  water 
bearing  or  moving  the  detritus  was  very  shallow.  Around  the  ateois  at 
CwTO  Llech  (fig.  182),  tho  laminae  of  the  sandstone  were  so  arranged  as 
forcibly  to  suggest  that  they  represented  the  washing  up  of  sands 
around  the  plants  in  sballow  water  agitated  by  slight  waves.     Such  aii 


current  of  water  by  them.    When  this  can  be  found,  the 
whence  the  current  came  may  be  inferred  by  the  position  of  the  li 
marking  the  place  of  the  eddy,  behind  the  atems.     , 

From  the  manner  in  which  these  vertical  sterna  arc  bo  frequently 
minated  upwards,  it  would  appear  that  while,  for  a  time,  their  ' 
portions  continued  to  resist  the  pressure  both  of  tbe  water  in  which  Aej 
were  immersed,  and  the  gradually-accumulating  detritua  borne  or  driA«i 
by  it,  their  tops  became  decayed,  and  were  removed,  so  that  fioaltj 
sheets  of  detritus  uninterruptedly  spread  over  the  localities  where  sack 
plants  may  have  grown.  We  seem,  indeed,  to  have  evidebce  in  ik* 
manner  in  which  so  many  of  these  atems  have  been  filled  with  mud,  mlt, 
sand,  and  the  remains  of  other  plants,  that  before  such  sheets  of  oofr 
tinuou3  detritus  were  spread  over  their  tops,  they  were  hollow,  likft  K 
many  open  and  vertical  tubes,  in  which,  when  overtopped  by  wat«ii 

L bearing  detrital  matter,  and  the  leaves  and  fragments  of  plants,  thtte 
were  deposited  in  the  same  way  that  sediment  and  the  remuna  of  Tcg» 
tation  are  accumulated  in  the  hollows  of  upright  and  decayed  or  hroka 
stems  of  bamboos,  and  other  plants  on  the  eide  of  rivers,  or  aiuid  lot 
grounds,  during  and  upon  the  subsidence  of  floods.  That  the  iottiiar 
and  exterior  deposits,  in  and  around  the  vertical  stems  are  BOt  tht 
same,  different  minor  layers  being  found  in  the  sterna  not  corresponding 
with  those  outside,  may  often  bo  seen,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  aevtioB 
(fig.  184),  whore  a  stem,  a,  a,  covered  by  a  sandstone  bed,  &,  ia  no- 
rounded  by  other  sandstones,  c,  c,  c,  intcrstratified  with  shales,  it  A 
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their  linea  of  deposit  abutting  againat  the  stem,  the  only  remains  of 
which  are  usually  formed  of  coal  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  la 
tbiokneBB,  according  to  the  aizo  of  the  plant,  in  the  inside  of  whieif   l 


•U 


other  layers,  e,  e,  of  shale  and  sandstone,  with  or  vithoat  leares  of  fern 
or  other  plants,  occur  arranged  in  a  manner  showing  that  they  were 
accnmulated  independently  of  those  outside. 

Strewed  amid  the  aame  accumulations  (those  of  the  coal  measures), 
prostrate  stems,  sometimes  measuring  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  of  pro- 
portionate hreadth,  considered  by  botanists  to  be  of  the  same  and  simi- 
lar genera,  and  frequently  even  species  as  those  found  vertical,  would 
often  appear  to  show  that  they  have  not  undergone  violent  transport  in 
waters,  being  so  little,  if  at  all,  injured.  Indeed,  occurring,  aa  they 
sometimes  do,  among  the  stumps  of  stems,  these  apparently  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  grew,  they  far  more  resemble  those  prostrate  treea 
found  amid  the  stumps  of  the  rooted  trees  in  the  "  submarine  or  sunk 
forests"  fp.  434).  In  some  collieries  an  observer  may,  as  it  were,  see 
beneath  such  an  accumulation  of  plants  in  muddy  ground,  the  ends  of 
the  upright  stumps,  like  so  many  irregular  rings,  scattered  over  head, 
the  long  prostrate  stems  strewed  among  them,  and  a  multitude  of  ferns 
of  various  kinds,  Lepidodendra,  and  other  plants  matted  together,  the 
irhole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  growth  of  plants  in  soft  or  wet 
ground,  if  not  shallow  water,  mud  mingled  with  various  portions  of 
them.  Often  the  plants  appear  to  have  partly  grown  in  the  same 
locality,  and  partly  to  have  been  drifted  into  it,  sometimes  from  an 
adjoining  situation,  at  others  from  more  distant  places. 

While  areas  of  fair  size  are  known  by  colliery  workings  to  have  had 
numbers  of  vertical  stems  tranquilly  covered  over  by  detrital  matter  on 
a  particular  geological  plane,  so  that  a  forest  of  this  kind  of  vegetation 
has  been  contemporaneously  entombed,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  there 
'l  good  evidence  of  similar  conditions  haiing  produced  similar  results 
more  than  once  over  the  same  area.  Of  the  facta  brought  to  light  on 
&s  head,  though  it  may  be  well  known  in  many  coal  districts  that  ver- 
l  stems  of  plants  are  found  at  more  than  one  geological  level,  the 
occurrence  of  one  series  of  vertical  stems  above  others  seems  to  have 
iierto,  in  no  artificial  or  natural  sections,  better  exhibited  t 
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in  the  coal  diatricta  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cspe  Breton,  where  eeveral  oE 
theae  planes  of  vegetation,  the  stems  of  plants  still  standing  in  thar 
places  of  growth,  are  soon  ahove  each  other.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  de- 
scribes ten  forests  of  this  kind,  as  occurring  ahove  each  other,  in  the 
cliffs  between  Minudin  and  the  South  Joggins,  at  the  head  of  the  B»y 
of  Fundy.  The  thickness  of  the  mass  of  beds  containing  the  upright 
Btems  is  estimated  at  about  2,500  feet,  and  the  usual  height  of  the  treee 
is  from  six  to  eight  feet,  but  one  was  seen  apparently  25  feet  high  and 
four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  conside- 
"»■'"■  rable  bulge  at  the  base.      All   theee 

stems  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
species.*  We  are  indebted  also  to 
Mr.  Logan  for  a  very  detailed  account 
of  these  coal  measures.  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  Sydney  coal  field.  Is- 
land of  Cape  Breton,t  Mr.  Richard 
Brown  notices  many  upright  stetDS  of 
plants  in  different  beds.  Among  the 
sectionB  given,  the  annexed  (fig,  185), 
will  be  useful,  as  showing  this  occur- 
rence of  many  vertical  stems  above 
each  other-l:  In  it,  a  represents  sand- 
stones, J  shales,  ccoal,  and  d  the  beda, 
nsually  argillo- arenaceous,  in  which 
the  roots  {!itigmar%a)  are  in  their  posi- 
tions of  growth.  The  total  thickneu 
of  the  deposits  amounts  to  92  feet,  and 
in  it  occur  four  planes  of  upright  steou, 
the  second  showing  diSerent  levels  of 
growth  in  it,  and  six  ancient  soils,  far- 
mounted  by  as  many  seams  or  beds  of 

■    "  '"■  coal  of  very  difFerent  depths,  the  mo«t 

considerable  being  six   feet,  and  the  least  seam,  one  of  mere  carbo- 
naceous matter,  one  half  inch  thick. 

L*  Lyea,  "TnvTels  in  North  Americs,"  toI.  ii.  pp.  179-188. 
f  Brown,  "Section  of  the  Lowi^r  Coal  Meoaures of  the  Sjdne;  Cool  Field,  in  thablMi 
of  Cape  Breton"  (Quarterly  Jouraul  of  Che  Qeological  Societ?  of  Londoii,  vol.  ti.  p.  lll^ 
After  adverting  to  the  deacrjptions  of  the  ooal  meagurea  of  Noiin  Scotia  by  Sir  Chaita 
Lyell  (TrsTelB,  &o.),  and  by  Mr.  Logaa  (Section  of  the  Notb  Scotia  Coa)  Urasnr*!  ■! 
the  Joggins),  Mr.  Brown  eatimatoB  the  productive  coal  measuree  of  Cape  Breton  U 
more  than  10,000  feet  in  ChickaeBs.  The  Sydney  portion,  deaorihed  in  this  oonaiuic*- 
tion,  wa«,  by  meaaurenient,  1,860  feet  thicli.  The  dip  is  mentioQedasatanangleof  T*< 
}  In  this  aectioD  the  beds  are  reduced  to  horiiontnlity.  and  are  on  a  proporUHut 
scale,  the  relative  tUclcnceg  of  tho  beds  being  taken  from  the  detailed  dcaeriptiM  of 
them  by  Mr.  Richard  Btonn  (Journal  of  the  Geologioal  Society,  toL.  vi.  p.  ISO], 
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It  will  no  doubt  at  once  suggest  itself  to  the  observer  that  such 
mulations  of  muO,  silt,  sand,  and  sometimes  gravel,  intermingled  with 
layers  of  foaail  vegetation,  these  layers  based  upon  a  soil,  probably 
moist  or  wet,  in  which  the  roots  of  certain  plants  freely  grew,  while 
vertical  stems  occurred,  as  much  sometimes  as  15  or  20  feet  high,  and 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  even  planes  of  these  old  forests  being  found 
above  each  other  in  limited  sections,  must  have  been  gradually  sub- 
merged, so  that,  at  intervals,  the  soil  was  sufficiently  exposed  to,  or 
near  the  atmosphere,  that  the  plants  entombed  amid  them  could  come 
under  their  proper  conditions  of  growth.  A  trough  or  other  cavity,  or 
slightly-inclined  plane  of  shore,  gradually  filled  Up  to  the  level  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  only  give  one  layer  of  vegetation,  whereas,  in  some 
coal  districts,  where  the  seams  of  coal  are  reckoned  with  the  soils  on 
and  in  which  thoir  constituent  plants  grew,  50  or  more  intervals  for 
growth  may  have  to  be  accounted  for.  A  submergence  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  plants  flourished,  so  that  at  times  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand  of 
the  time  accumulated  at  a  greater  rate  than  this  submergence  could 
keep  them  beneath  the  level  of  water,  or  during  which,  though  the 
descent  of  the  land  may  have  been,  as  a  whole,  constant,  there  were 
minor  amounts  of  movement,  by  which,  after  a  subaqueous  area  had 
been  filled  up  to  the  atmosphere,  there  were  pauses  when  the  plants 
could  grow,  would  alike  appear  to  explain  the  facts  observed.  The 
section  of  the  1,860  feet  in  which  the  upright  stems  of  the  Sydney  beda 
(Cape  Breton)  occur,  shows  that  there  were  more  than  40  periods  in 
the  general  descent  of  tho  mass  when  there  were  soils  in  which  the 
roots  (Stiffmaria)  of  the  plants  of  the  time  and  locality  found  their 
needful  conditions  for  growth,  those  for  the  accumulation  of  the  vege* 
tahie  matter  above  thera  having  varied  materially.*     When  we  turn  to 


I 


LB  thus  summed  ap  by  Mr,  Btoi 
U9  scales 


•  The  detnil  ot  the  goneriJ  raa! 

Arenaceous  and  argilluc 

Bitnlninoas  ebales 

Carbons ceoua  ahalca 

SandBtones 

Conglomerate 

Limestoae 

Co»l 

Underclftya 

Total 

From  this  it  woqM  Appear,  that  nhile  the  aalcareoas  matter  (limestone),  graiel  (oa 
clolD^rfttA),  %tiA  mud-mingled  orgaoic  m&tter  (bitumlnoue  and  oarbonaceoQa  abate), 
were  of  little  importance,  the  mass  was  compased  of  W.U  and  mud  (ar 
sCKillaceous  sbaUsJ,  and  of  snnd  (BandBtooe),  the  former  double  the  thioknees  of  thfl 
Utter.     The  mora  pure  regetable  matter  (coal)  amounta  to  about  y'gtb  part,  and  tht 
ttSJM  fw»d«mlajB)  to  aomeirliat  leiB  than  -jVth  part 
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the  eectioDB  of  the  Earopean  coal  fields  of  thia  kind,  similar  evidence 
presents  itself.*  In  the  section  of  the  Bristol  coal  measures  between 
the  Avon  and  Cromhall  Heath,  there  were  no  less  than  50  periods 
during  which  the  conditiona  for  soila  obtained,  and  roots  (Stiffmaria) 
were  freely  developed  in  them,  these  soils  topped  by  a  growth  and  acca- 
mulation  of  plants,  apparently  requiring  conta.ct  with  the  atmosphere 
for  their  existence.  The  general  thickness  of  that  series  is  about  5,000 
feet,  and  it  is  based  upon  an  accumulation  chiefly  sandy,  about  1,200 
feet  thick.  The  Glamorganshire  coal  field  gives  a  still  greater  deposit 
of  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  gravel,  intermingled  with  soils  in  which  roots  of 
aome,  at  least,  of  the  plants  of  the  time  spread  out  freely,  most  fi* 
qnently,  though  not  always,  covered  by  beds  or  seams  of  coal,  the 
thickness  of  which  necessarily  depended  upon  the  duration  of  the  cod- 
ditions  needful  for  the  growth  and  accumulation  of  their  component 
plants.  The  mass  of  these  various  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan- 
sea may  be  estimated  at  about  11,000  feet ;  so  that  if  accumulated  by 
Bubsidence,  horizontal  beds  piled  on  each  other,  it  would  have  to  hf 
inferred  that  in  this  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  at  that  geologio^ 
time,  there  had  been  a  somewhat  tranquil  descent  of  mineral  depodts, 
sometimes  capable  of  supporting  the  growth  of  plants  requiring  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  but  most  commonly  beneath  water,  for  a  depth  bj 
which  the  first-formed  deposits  became  lowered  more  than  two  miles 
from  their  original  position.  It  may  be  inferred  that  thb  thickness  is 
not  really  that  of  the  general  mass,  as  the  component  beds  might  h»ve 
been  accumulated  one  against  each  other,  as  happens  in  single  bvkI- 
stone  and  conglomerate  beds  (figs.  38,  57),  and  as  no  doubt  has  more 
often  to  be  taken  into  account  than  it  has  been,  in  the  calculations  of 
thickness.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  these  coal  deposit!, 
where  planes  of  vegetation  of  a  peculiar  kind  seera  so  frequently  to 
have  been  based  on  very  soft  soils,  and  the  whole  has  been  so  inte^ 
mingled  with  continuous  accumulations  of  mud,  that  the  general  sections 
appear  often  to  point  to  groat  thickness,  more  particularly  T^hen  the 
component  beds  are,  after  dipping  downwards,  found  rising  with  tumilat 
characters  at  a  considerable  distance,  though,  no  doubt,  the  nnevenness 
in  many  of  the  deposits  should  be  well  considered,  and  the  probable 
value  of  the  general  decrease  of  the  whole  thickness  from  such  causes 
be  duly  estimated. 

Though  tho  fine  mud  of  the  time  (now  argillaceous  shalea),  gives 
little  information  as  to  deep  or  shallow  water  in  which  it  may  have  been 
deposited  from  mechanical  snspension,  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  mea- 

*  Seethedetailorthecnnl  fields  of  South  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  and  GlouoectCTBliin, 
(VarticBl  Sootions  of  tho  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Sheets  1-!  1),  uiil  dMcrip- 
tions  of  portions  of  the  sBme  distrieta  (Memoirs  of  the  Oeologloal  Snrvej  of  OtUI 
BriUin,  vol.  i.  pp.  161-212).  
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Bores  very  frequently  sbow  tliat  they  have  been  far  more  the  result  of 
sands  drifted  along  the  bottom  of  moving  water,  than  of  having  been 
mechanically  suspended  in  it.  Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  the  sands 
is  much  that  which  would  be  expected  from  a  pushing  forward  of  the 
bottom  detritus  into  a  shallow  depression,  where  the  conditions  may 
have  been  so  changed  by  alteration  of  levels  that  the  sand  of  a  higher 
situation,  and  nearer  its  source  of  supply,  was  readily  transported  into 
it.     Sections  of  the  subjoined  kind  (fig.  186)  are  of  the  commonest 


occurrence  iit  many  parts  of  the  British  coal  measures,  and  they  would 
appear  not  less  common  in  the  great  coal  deposits  of  North  America 
and  parts  of  Europe,  the  geological  age  of  which  has  been  considered 
somewhat  equivalent.  By  careful  removal  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  these 
beds,  the  overlaps  of  the  differently-drifted  lamisEe  may  be  seen,  and 
occasionally  still  better  in  coast  exposures.  The  following  (Gg.  187)  ia 
a  sketch*  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  exposed  on  the 
coast  near  ITolton  Ilaven,  Pembrokeshire,  showing  the  diffent  margins 
of  the  sand,  as  its  various  drifts  proceeded. 


An  observer  having  thus  obtained  evidence  of  the  apparent  growth 
and  accumulation  of  terrestrial  plants  in  place,  and  the  rooting  of  at 
least  some  of  thorn  in  soils  beneath  of  such  a  character  that  fine  rootlets 

*  Ej  ProfesBor  John  PbUlipa,  vhen  eiomining  tihat  part  of  Soath  Wnlee  irith  the 
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could  spread  freclj  amid  their  parts,  has  to  look  carefully  into  the 
species  of  these  and  other  plants  entombed  in  the  general  mass,  endea- 
vouring to  sec  if  there  may  not  be  some  drifted  amid  the  mud,  sill,  and 
Bands,  and  even  included  among  the  coal  itself,  which  may  difier  from 
those  inferred  to  have  grown  on  the  spot.  There  would  appear  moch 
to  accomplish  on  this  head,  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  while  some  plants  have  thriven  in  the  planes  of  vegetable 
matter  now  converted  into  coal,  others,  even  trees,  have  been  borne 
into  the  general  mass  of  vegetation,  by  water  transporting  them,  u 
many  a  river  now  does.  Matted  masses  of  plants  are  often  discovered 
among  the  sandstones,  as  if  drifted  by  some  stream,  transporting  suoli 
plants  on  its  surface,  while  it  pushed  onwards  the  sands  beneath  it, 
streaks  of  such  intermingled  vegetation  sometimes  extending  many 
yards  in  length,  and  occurring  amid  sandstones,  the  component  sands 
of  which  have  been  thus  accumulated.  The  following  is  a  sketch  (fig. 
188)  of  the  upper  surface  of  part  of  one  of  these  vegetable  drifts  at 
Pembrey,  Cacrmarthenahire,  in  which  multitudes  of  the  stems  of  SigQ- 
taricE  and  Lepidodendra,  chiefly  the  former,  and  now  converted  into 
coal,  are  crossed  and  matted  together  in  all  directions. 
t\g.  lis. 


These  drifts  of  plants,  now  forming  streaks  of  coaly  matter  in  the 
sandstones  or  shales  including  them,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  though 
numerous  coal  beds  may  be  the  result  of  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  vege- 
tation in  place,  the  roots  of  which  required  and  penetrated  a  saitable 
soil  beneath,  it  might  so  happen  that  extensive  and  deep  accumulations 
of  drifted  plants  may  wholly  form  coal  beds  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, 80  that  an  observer,  while  investigating  coal  deposits,  should 
carefully  weigh  any  evidence  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  that  pointing  to 
the  growth  of  plants  in  the  situations  where  their  remains  now  constitute 
coal.     The   two  modes  of  accumulation  are  by  no  means  incompatible 
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with  each  other.     On  the  contrarj,  thej  may  be  often  intermingledf 
Bometinies  conditions  prevailing  more,  or  even  entirely,  in  favour  of  one 
instead  of  the  other.     At  the  same  time  it  may  bo  remarked  that,  oB 
careful  investigations  have  proceeded,  the  evidence  of  the  growth  iit    , 
place  of  the  mass  of  plants  now  constituting  extensive  coal  bods,  during 
the  time  when  the  chief  coal  accumulations  of  Europe  and  America    I 
vere  effcctdl,  has  been  gaining  ground,  inasmuch  as  the  soils  beneath 
most  of  the  coal  beds  and  containing  roots  {Stiffniaria)  have  been  verj    ' 
oommonly  found.* 

An  observer  will  not  long  have  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
extensive  coal  districts  without  usually  finding  that,  while  certain  beda 
of  coal  can  be  traced  outcropping  for  long  distances,  and  found  when 
sank  far  beneath  the  surface  at  various  depths,  according  to  circum- 
stances, others  are  more  local,  mere  patches,  aa  it  were,  amid  sheets 
of  vegetable  matter  far  more  persistent  over  wider  areas.  In  like 
manner,  some  of  the  former  mud,  silt,  or  sands,  accumulated  at  the 
same  time,  present  a  more  common  character,  scattered  over  extensive 
districts,  than  others,  the  muds  usually,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  component  parts  having  been  diffused  in  a  fine  state  of  mechanical 
suspension  in  water,  being  the  most  persistent.  Taking  the  chief  ' 
sheets  of  coal  as  guides,  duly  weighing  the  kind  and  amount  of  dlstribu-  ' 
tion  of  the  accompanying  ancient  muds,  silts,  sands,  and  gi-avels,  and  ^ 
reducing  the  section  and  plan,  so  that  all  embarrassments  of  contorted 
or  simply  tilted  beda,  with  any  fractures  or  dislocations  which  the 
whole  accumulation  may  have  sustained,  ho  removed,  it  will  be  seen 
how  far  these  sheets  of  inters tratified  matter  may  extend  in  a  manner 
requiring  an  even,  or  nearly  even  surface,  over  a  wide  space.  To 
accomplish  such  an  object,  it  will  be  obvious  that  an  observer  should 
free  himself  from  mere  local  variations,  and  attend  to  the  evidence 
presented  on  the  large  scale.  Thus  it  may  be  required  that  all  the 
coal  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whether  remaining  aa 
patches,  reposing  on  older  rocks,  or  simply  exposed  by  the  action  of 
denuding  causes,  which  have  removed  some  covering  of  subsequent 
deposits,  should  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  with  reference  to  any 
portion  of  dry  land  of  which  they  may  have  constituted  an  addition, 
:ind  from  which  the  needful  supply  of  mud,  silt,  sands,  or  gravel,  noir 

•  TfacEe  soilj,  though  far  from  having  been  acknowledged  as  sach,  have  loDg  been 
iLiioini.  BtiJ  eiDpIojei]  OS  guides  hj  (he  working  colliers,  wbose  experience  tunglit  them 
their  frei(uent  occurrence  beneath  beds  of  coal,  the  mare  especiallj  where  thej  consti- 
lule.  as  ihej  frequently  do,  eicelient  materials  for  the  fire-bricks  ao  often  required  In 
our  oual  districts,  for  the  different  motnilurgical  and  other  nsea  for  wbiah  that  fuel  is 
employecl.  The  name  giien  to  those  anoiant  soila  variea  in  different  districts — undtrclnj/, 
boll-jmsUmt.  and  undtrrlif,  arc  not  uncominon  namea  in  South  Wales  and  the  west  of 
EngloQd.  Th«  ganitlcr  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbjabire  ia  a  bed  or  beds  of  this  lund. 
Though  so  long  known  to  the  coal  miner,  the;  hate  been  rarelj  notloed  until  latelj  in 
collier;  sections. 
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Forming  its  accompanying  beds  of  ahftle,  argillaceons  and  arenaceone, 

aandstone  and  conglomorato,  were  derived. 

With  regard  to  the  sheets  of  vegetable  matter,  now  constituting  coal 
beds,  they  sometimes  present  traces  of  water  action  on  their  surfaces, 
much  reminding  us  of  the  erosion  to  be  seen  upon  extensive  areas  of 
bog,  channels  being  cut  out  by  drainage  and  running  waters.  Sands 
have  been  sometimes  drifted  above  such  sheets  of  vegetable  matter, 
before  they  became  consolidated,  removing  mud,  or  even  sands,  first 
covering  them,  as  in  the  following  section  (fig.  189) — 


where  disa,  coal  bed  reposing  on  an  ancient  soil  c,  full  of  roots  (-Stig- 
maria],  and  c,  mud  (shale)  first  covering  the  vegetable  matter  (coal), 
but  which  was  subsequently  cut  into  by  the  water  drifting  the  sand 
(sandstone)  b,  a,  deposit  covered  subsequently  by  mud  (shale)  a.  In 
this  manner  many  a  portion  of  the  bed  once  resting  on  coal  may  be 
found  swept  away  in  parts,  even  to  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  coal 
beds  themselves.  The  Forest  of  Dean  presents  an  excellent  example 
of  channels  cut  in  the  vegetable  matter  (now  forming  coal)  of  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  coal  measures  there  seen.  The  chief  channel 
represented  in  the  annexed  plan  (a,  b,  fig,  190),  has  long  been  known 
to  the  colliers  of  the  district  as  the  "Horse."  Mr.  Buddie  very  care- 
fully examined  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  "Horse"  and  its 
tributaries  (c,  c,  c),  known  as  the  "Lowa,"  whence  it  would  appear 


that  when  the  vegetation  was  in  an  easily  removable  state,  like  that  of 
some  bogs,  drainage  water  had  cut  out  a  main  and  subsidiary  channels, 
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into  wKich  a  Hubsequent  deposit  of  sand  was  thrown  down,  covering 
over  tbe  whole  surface,  as  any  Band  deposit  might  now  do  a  groat  area 
of  bog  if  submerged.* 

Ae  proving  that  tbe  unequal  action  of  water  was  cot  confined  to  that 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  sheets  of  vegetable  matter,  it  is  needful  to 
remsrk  that  careful  observation  will  frequently  show  this  to  have  hap- 
pened with  other  portions  of  tho  coal  measures.  The  following  section 
(fig.  191),  observed  on  a  cliff,  composed  of  these  rocks,  between  Little 


H&ven  and  Gouldtrop  Road,  Pembroteshire,  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
circumstance.  Herein  a  deposit  of  mud  (shale),  a,  a,  seems  to  have 
been  cut  into  by  a  furrow  at  b,  extending  to  c,  the  water  which  made  it 
bearing  in  sand,  and  mud  being  again  accumulated  over  the  sand  at  d.- 
A  sweep  of  the  surface  appears  now  to  have  occurred,  and  on  tho  side 
e  sands  were  thi'own  down  from  mechanical  suspension  (the  component 
layers  being  quite  flat,  and  unmarked  by  diagonal  drifting),  into  ft 
cavity  formed  in  that  direction,  by  which  the  previous  mud  deposit, 
a  a,  was  worn  away.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  local  mode  of 
deposit  then  changed,  and  mud,  //,  was  again  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  first  accumulation,  its  modifications,  and  the  deposits  which  fol- 
lowed those  modifications. 

Wliile  adverting  to  various  changes  produced  by  the  removal  and 
deposit  of  the  mineral  matter  of  coal-bearing  deposits,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  notice  the  evidence  often  afforded  by  the  coal  measures  as  to 
the  lapse  of  time  during  which  their  accumulation  was  effected.  The 
various  growths  of  plants  upon  different  soils,  and  the  general  thick- 
ness of  tho  mass,  may,  no  doubt,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  though  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  are  found 
entombed  in  these  beds  may  have  been  considerable ;  the  sand  and  mud 
deposits  may  also  have  been  somewhat  readily  effected,  and,  from  a 
rapid  mode  of  accumulation,  the  soils  (underclays)  may  also  have  been 
soon  formed.     When,  however,  pebbles  and  email  grains  of  coal  itself, 

•  The  "  Horae"  hw  been  followed  in  the  working  of  the  coal  bed  in  which  It  oeoui* 
(that  n&med  the  Coleford  High  DelC)  for  aliout  two  miles,  and  it  has  been  fonnd  to  vnrj 
in  breadth  from  170  to  340  jarda.  Quartz  pebbles  are  obeerred  in  some  portions  af 
the  sandstoDB  cohering  up  the  "Horse"  and  the  "Lowe,"  as  also  A'agments  of  coal 
is^Bnddle,  "GsolopoBl  TrumMUoiw,"  toI.  tI. 
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are  discoyered  amid  the  sand-drifts  and  deposits  of  the  period,  we 
seem  to  advance  somewhat  farther  in  the  evidence  of  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  We  certainly  do  not  know  that  required,  under  fitting 
conditions,  for  converting  the  vegetation  of  the  kind  and  period  into 
the  coal,  so  that  beds  of  it,  partially  broken  up,  may  be  used  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  higher  deposits  of  the  general  mass.  Herein  there  may  be 
somewhat  of  a  difficulty.  Still,  viewing  the  subject  generally,  and 
with  due  reference  to  the  action  of  running  water  on  land,  or  breaker 
action  on  the  shores  of  waters,  also  required,  no  little  lapse  of  time 
would  appear  needed  for  the  changes  in  the  vegetable  matter,  its  re- 
moval in  part,  and  its  redeposit.  It  sometimes  happens  in  certain  coal- 
measure  districts,  that  the  ironstones  also  of  previously-formed  strata 
have  in  like  manner  been  broken  up,  and  pebbles  of  them  drifted  into 
beds  amid  other  detrital  deposits.  Whatever  may  be  the  time  required, 
there  has  been  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  coal,  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  ironstone,  the  breaking  up  of  both,  and  their  distribution 
in  higher  portions  of  a  series  of  generally  similar  accumulations.  When 
sufficiently  large,  the  pebbles  of  coal  (and  they  are  sometimes  discovered 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter)  often  exhibit  the  jointed  or  cleavage 
structure  of  the  beds  whence  they  were  derived,  their  planes  of  cleavage 
taking  various  directions  in  the  ooal-pebble  beds  of  which  they  now 
form  parts,  while  the  cleavage  of  the  outside  portions  of  the  stems  of 
SigiUaria^  occasionally  drifted  with  them,  and  converted  into  coal,  have 
a  constant  direction  in  the  same  beds.  Moreover,  rounded  portions  of 
coal  of  a  distinct  character,  and  known  in  lower  portions  of  the  general 
deposits,  have  been  found  higher  in  the  series,  and  little  doubt  csn 
exist  that  at  the  time  they  were  detached,  they  had  undergone  the 
same  order  of  change  as  their  parent  beds,  and  that,  even  if  these  have 
been  still  further  modified,  the  same  modification  from  similarity  of 
structure  had  extended,  under  the  same  general  influence  to  which  the 
whole  mass  of  these  deposits  has  been  exposed,  to  these  pebbles  also. 
Certain  beds,  well  exhibited  amid  the  quarries  of  the  Town  Hill,  Swan- 
sea, are  highly  illustrative  of  the  pell-mell  drift  of  such  coal  pebbles 
with  stems  of  Sigillaria,  the  latter  showing  the  forms  of  many  a  coal 
pebble  beneath,  the  plants  having  conformed  in  a  soft  state  to  the  hard 
pebbles  of  the  coal,  itself  a  substance  probably  derived  from  plants  of 
the  same  genus,  and  often  also  of  the  same  species  as  the  stems,  inter- 
mingled and  entangled  in  the  common  drift. 

The  necessity  of  land  for  the  sufficient  supply  of  the  detrital  matter 
of  the  ^^  coal  measures"  would  appear  a  somewhat  needful  condition 
carefully  to  be  borne  in  mind,  since  the  mass  of  the  coal  measures  of 
the  British  Islands  would  require  its  contents  to  be  measured  by  no 
small  amount  of  cubic  miles  of  mineral  matter,  worn  away  from  some 
other  position  which  its  parent  rocks,  even  themselves,  perhaps,  detrital, 
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muj  liarc  occupied  at  a  distance  whence  they  could  have  been  moved. 
An  observer  has  next  to  inquire  how  far  the  removal  of  this  large 
amount  of  detritus  has  been  accomplished  by  breaker  action,  or  by 
other  means,  for  distribution  at  the  bottom  of  water.  Here  the  great 
sheets  of  vegetation,  based  upon  old  soils  in  many  situations,  and  often 
BO  frequently  repeated,  afford  him  important  aid,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  composed  of  marine  plants,  neither  arc  the  numerous  upright  stems, 
in  their  places  of  growth,  marine.  Over  some  wide  spaces,  and  througl 
considerable  thicknesses  of  deposits,  no  trace  of  a  sea-bottom  is  found, 
though  the  remains  of  molluscs,  inferred  to  be  forms  similar  to  those 
now  detected  in  rivers  or  fresh-water  lakes,  have  been  discovered. 
While  this  may  be  true  in  many  districts,  and  through  considerable 
thicknesses,  it  is  not  so  as  a  whole,  even  for  the  comparatively  limited 
area  of  the  British  Inlands,  for  here  and  there  the  forms  of  marine 
molluscs  are  discovered  amid  the  other  deposits.  Proceeding  from 
south  to  north  over  this  area,  it  is  found  that  the  remains  of  other 
marine  animals,  as  well  as  molluscs,  are  entombed  in  beds  interstratified 
with  the  coal  deposits,  evf  n  somewhat  thick  limestones  affording  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  sea  for  a  time  sufficient  for  the  growth  and  con- 
tinued increase  of  different  marine  creatures  at  intervals  between  the 
conditions  of  the  ordinary  kind  obtaining  in  these  coal  deposits.*  Duly 
fl;ittening  out  all  the  present  inequalities  of  the  British  coal  districts, 
and  reducing  the  whole  towards  horizontality,  several  thousand  square 
miles  of  tolerably  even  ground  would  appear  to  present  themselves, 
much  reminding  an  observer  of  some  great  delta,  such  as  those  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Quorra,  or  the  Mississippi,  in  a  state  of  descent  as  regards 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  the  land  was  depressed, 
and  the  fall  and  velocity  of  some  great  river  or  rivers  for  the  time 
increased,  detritus  was  borne  readily  onwards  over  sinking  sheets  of 
vegetation. 

That  some  sheets  of  vegetation  should  be  more  extensive  than  others 
could  scarcely  otherwise  than  happen  under  such  conditions ;  or  that 
occasionally  also  the  sea  waters  became  introduced,  should  there  be  any 
partial  subsidence  so  great  that  these  waters  entered  areas  of  different 

*  Except  ia  BOme  rare  and  higher  part  of  the  oarbonifcroua  limeBtone  series,  eren 
smnll  conl-seama  caDDOt  be  traced  io  that  rock  in  Southwestera  England  and  Sonth 
Wales.  At  llie  same  time  the  mass  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  same  district,  notwitli- 
nanding  its  great  thickness,  exhibits  do  admixture  of  marine  remains  with  those  of 
terrestrial  TCgetalion  and  of  the  molluscs  possessing  forms  resembling  those  now 
inhabiting  fresh  iraters.  The  same  general  conditions  appear  to  have  reached  as  far 
north,  in  the  British  Islands,  as  Northern  Wales  and  Derbyshire.  Still  further  north, 
howeier,  coal  be<Is  become  more  intermingled  with  the  mass  of  supporting  calcareoas 
deposits  (mountain  or  carboniferous  limestones),  so  that  the  latter  incluile  among  them 
shales,  sandstonea,  and  coal ;  thus  showing  that,  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  area, 
the  conditions  for  the  growth  and  entumliment  of  this  kind  of  TogetutioD  commenced  at 
BD  earlier  geological  period  than  in  the  southern. 
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dimenBions,  while  lakes  of  freab  water  were  tenaDted  by  suitable  inhabi- 
tants, and  even  limestonea  were  formed,  embedding  their  remains. 
That  the  general  conditions  should  be  introduced  earlier  at  one  portiou 
of  a  given  area  than  auothcr,  might  be  anticipated,  if  some  general  sea- 
bottom,  preceding  any  extension  of  a  delta  or  accumulation  of  that 
order  had  been  sufficiently  raised  either  by  the  amount  of  depoeitB 
thrown  down  upon  it,  or  by  general  movements  in  the  mass  of  such  sea- 
bottom,  and  adjoining  dry  land,  so  that  the  vegetation  of  the  low  flat 
grounds  of  tho  time  could  flourish.  To  whatever  extent  this  or  aoy 
other  view  of  a  simitar  kind  may  assist  observation  with  respect  to  the 
general  circumstances  connected  with  these  coal  deposits,  the  geolo- 
gist, in  search  of  evidence  of  dry  lands  in  certain  portiona  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  given  geological  times,  should  carefully  attend  to  any 
which  may  present  itself  in  favour  of  terrestrial  plants  having  grown  at 
or  near  the  place  where  their  remains  are  now  discovered.  It  will  rea- 
dily be  inferred  that  circumstances  may  have  occurred  at  different 
geological  dates,  in  fitting  situations  under  which  vegetation  may  have 
been  entombed,  producing  layers  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  different 
conditions  of  change,  so  that  anthracite,  bituminous  coals,  or  lignite 
may  now  occur  among  the  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  gravel,  accumulated  at 
those  different  dates.  Thia  is  now  well  understood ;  and  the  depoata 
to  which  the  term  "coal  measures"  has  been  especially  assigned  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  have  only  been  selected  for  notice,  because 
of  easy  access  in  several  parts  of  those  continents.  Coal  deposits  of 
importance  are  now  well  known  in  Asia,  Australia,  and  some  other 
regions.  How  far  there  may  be  proof  of  the  growth,  in  place,  of  the 
plants  which  have  furnished  the  materials  for  the  carbonaceous  portiou 
of  these  accumulations,  becomes  a  matter  of  no  slight  geological  intereBt, 
as  supplying  information  not  only  of  the  dry  land  of  the  relative  time 
which  the  general  evidence  may  lead  us  to  infer  most  probable,  but  also 
of  the  kind  of  vegetation  which,  under  certain  conditions,  fiooriahed  Rt 
Bucb  times  in  given  regions. 

To  return  to  the  comparatively  limited  area  of  the  British  Islands  for 
the  purpose  of  again  illustrating  how  much  may  sometimes,  under  farot^ 
able  circumstances,  be  observed  in  minor  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
we  find  two  other  instances  at  different  geological  dates ;  one,  during 
the  accumulation  of  the  group  of  beds  known  as  the  oolitic  geriea,  and 
tho  other,  at  the  close  of  its  deposit,  when  vertical  stems  so  occur  thai 
we  have  further  evidence  of  plants  entombed  in  their  places  of  growth. 
The  coal  beds  of  the  oolitic  series  in  Yorkshire  have  been  long  known  as 
occurring  on  a  "  geological  horizon,"  to  adopt  the  term  of  Humboldt,  with 
limestones,  and  clays,  replete  with  marine  organic  remains,  on  the  south 
of  England ;  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchiaon  pointed  out,  in  1832,  that  the 
vertical  stems  of  the  Mquisetum  columnare,  apparently  in  the  positions 
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in  which  they  grew,  were  not  only  fonnd  in  the  shale  and  sandstone  of 
these  deposits  on  the  coast,  but  also  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  on  the 
northwestern  escarpment  of  the  Yorkshire  moorland,  pointing  to  the 
sabmergence  of  many  square  miles  of  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
plants  were  quietly  entombed  in  the  mud  or  sand  accumulating  round 
them.* 

The  Island  of  Portland,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  also  affords  evi- 
dence of  trees  in  place,  some  standing  as  they  gr^w,  with  the  soil  pre* 
served  on  which  they  spread  their  roots.  These  soils  have  long  been 
known  by  the  quarrymen  of  the  island  as  the  "  dirt-beds,  "f  While 
some  trees  are  rooted  in  their  ancient  soils,  others  are  prostrate,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  section  (fig.  192);  one  much 
reminds  us  of  the  ^^  submarine  or  sunk  forests"  (fig.  152,  p.  434)  so 
frequent  on  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.    In  this  section^  the  erect 

Fig.  192. 


and  prostrate  remains'  of  trees,  among  which  occur  those  of  cycadeous 
plants,  with  the  soil  of  the  period  (a,  (),  repose  on  a  calcareous  rock  (c,  c)j 
containing  the  remains  of  fresh-water  animals,  and  resting  upon  the 
marine  oolitic  limestones  (c2,  d),  commonly  known  as  the  Portland  oolite. 
Above  the  remains  of  the  trees  and  cycadeous  plants  there  are  othor 
calcareous  deposits  (e,  e),  also  containing  animal  remains,  pointing  to 
accumulation  in  fresh  waters,  and  known  as  the  Purbeck  beds,  from 
being  well  exhibited  at  that  locality,  on  the  coast  eastward  from 
Portland. 

Thus  the  vegetation  and  the  soil  upon  which  it  flourished  are  included 
in  an  accumulation  effected  in  fresh  water,  implying  that  dry  land 
existed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  anterior  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
From  an  attentive  examination  of  the  district,§  Professor  E.  Forbes 

*  Murchison,  "Prooeedings  of  the  Geological  Society,"  toI.  i.  p.  891. 

f  These  beds  were  first  described  by  Mr.  Webster,  **  Geol.  Trans.,"  toL  ii.  p.  41. 

X  Ab  many  as  three  of  these  **  dirt-beds"  haye  been  noticed  in  some  parts  of  this 
scriM  of  deposits  in  Portland — different  remains  of  sncoessiTe  soils,  perhaps  not  always 
of  exactly  the  same  equal  date,  though  representing  general  conditions  of  the  time. 
Only  one  of  such  ''  dirt-beds"  is  represented  in  the  section,  for  more  clear  illustration 
of  the  general  circumstances  under  consideration. 

{  The  ancient  soil,  with  its  trees,  some  prostrate,  and  others  in  their  place  of  growth, 
is  not  confined  to,the  Isle  of  Portland.  It  may  be  also  well  seen  amid  beds  of  the  Par- 
beck  series,  in  the  east  cliff  of  Lulworth  Goye,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.    With 
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found  that  the  Fresh-vater  aDunals,  the  remains  of  which  occur  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  covering  beds,  were  not  changed  by  the  conditions 
permitting  the  production  of  the  "dirt-bed,"  and  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  being  the  same  as  in  the  citlcareous  beds  immcdiatelj  beneath. 
He  found,  moreover,  that  there  had  been  three  successions  of  species  in 
the  Purbeck  deposits.  As  to  the  general  character  of  those  beds,  the 
Professor  ascertained  that  while  the  higher  and  lower  accumnUtions 
bear  evidence  (from  their  organic  contents)  of  having  been  deposited  in 
freah  waters,  the  central  portion  points  to  alternations  of  fresh  water, 
brackish  water,  and  sea.  Altogether  a  highly  interesting  series  of  facts, 
showing  a  disappearance  of  the  sea,  and  the  formation  of  dry  land,  by 
which  animals  inhabiting  fresh  water  could  obtain  the  conditions  for 
their  existence,  the  actual  evidence  of  this  dry  land  in  particular  por- 
tions of  the  area,  and  the  continuance  of  the  fresh  water  accumulationa 
by  some  change,  during  which,  while  the  soil  or  soils  became  submerged 
beneath  the  fresh  water,  the  sea  was  not  admitted.  A  time  came,  how* 
ever,  when  the  sea  was  let  in,  brackish  water  also  occurring ;  bnt  this 
did  not  last,  for  we  find  again  fresh-water  deposits  above  these  deposits. 
Professor  E.  Forbes  mentions,  that  so  far  as  the  remains  of  the  inverte- 
brate animals  extend,  it  would  be  impossible,  without  the  evidence  to  be 
obtained  from  superposition  of  other  accumulations,  to  say  whether  the 
fresh-water  deposits  belonged  to  the  oolitic,  cretaceous,  or  tertiary 
series  of  rocks.*  Referring  back  to  the  time  (p.  464)  when  a  depres- 
sion of  the  lands  then  above  water  in  the  area  of  Southern  England 
w«a  in  progress,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series  of  deposits 
(various  limestones,  sometimes  oolitic,t  sands,  and  clays),  spread  over 
the  submerged  rocks,  the  animals  of  the  period  oven  boring  into  them 
under  favourable  conditions  (p.  469),  the  depression  apparently  ceased 
not  long  after  that  geological  date.  Whether  the  sea-bottom  and  adjsr 
cent  lands  then  took  a  contrary  movement,  rising  gradually,  so  that  the 
area  occupied  by  sea  was  diminished,  and  the  shores  extended,  or  that, 
remaining  stationary,  the  detrital  and  animal  accumulations  so  filled  up 
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regard  to  the  furthor  extonsion  of  these  conditiona  at  thnt  geological  time,  it  Bhattld  be 
obaerYeil,  that  Dr.  Fitton  mentiona  un  earthy  bed  in  the  same  gealogioal  poeitioB  in 
BuckiDghamshire  and  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  as  also  in  the  cliffs  of  tbe  Boulonnkig. 
Silioified  wood  IB  found  ia  a  bituminous  bed  from  Boulogne  to  Cap  Oris-uei  ("Oeotopeal 
Sketch  of  the  Vioinitj  of  Hastings,"  1833,  p.  76).  A  "dirt-bed"  is  noticed  hj  l>r. 
BnclUatid  aa  ooourriiig,  in  its  geological  plane,  aesr  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire;  Mid  Dr, 
Mant«ll  mentions  eae  m  found  at  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  on  the  top  of  the  Fortlnnd  bedi, 
foiBil  coniCeronB  wood  being  Been  In  obnodnnae,  with  a  f«w  examples  of  Mantalli*. 
"Wonders  ofQeoiogy,"  6th  edit..  toI.  i.  p.  390. 

*  Among  other  important  observations.  Professor  E.  Forbes  found  that  althongh  a 
bed  of  ojsters  (Oitrea  ditiotia).  occurs  fts  the  most  conspicuous  featare  of  the  middle 
diTision  of  the  Purbecic  beds,  Uiat  the  fresh-water  fauna  of  the  time  was  not  iDtarrupted. 

f  The  oalcareons  ^ains  eo  united  together  as  to  resemble  the  »M  of  » 
whence  also  the  namo  roe-stone  for  this  description  of  rock. 
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le  seas  around  that  the  shores  were  thrown  back,  or  that  both  these 
Loses  were  in  operation,  it  wonid  appear  that  the  remainder  of  the 
mestones,  sands,  and  clays  of  the  oolitic  series,  with  their  animal 
imains,  w»a  formed  within  a  gradually-diminishing  area,  aa  far  as  that 
'  the  British  Islands  was  concerned,  so  that  finally,  in  a  particular 
)rtion  of  it,  the  conditions  prevailed  which  produced  the  results 
jserved  in  Dorsetshire,  and  by  which  the  existence  of  dry  land  in  par- 
cular  spots  is  proved,  the  remains  of  trees  being  found  rooted  in  the 
til  in  which  they  grew. 

The  change  from  sea  to  dry  land  conditions  would  appear  to  hare 
irther  continued,  for  upon  these  lower  (Purbeck)  accumulations  marked 
Y  the  remains  of  fresh-water  animals,  a  very  conaiderable  depth  of  de- 
bits is  found,  pointing  to  the  presence  of  some  large  river  or  body  of 
esh  water  in  the  area  of  Southeastern  England.  These  accumulations, 
itb  the  Purbeck  beds,  are  now  commonly  known  as  the  Wealden  series, 
name  derived  from  the  beds  of  that  geological  time  found  in  the  Weald 
'  Sussex,  for  our  first  knowledge  and  numerous  subsequent  illustrations 
'  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell.*  These  beds,  consisting  of 
icient  mud,  sands,  and  calcareous  accnmulations,  are  not  only  marked 
f  the  remains  of  fresh-water  molluscs,  but  also  contain  those  of  remark- 
)ie  reptiles  {Igudnodon,  &c.),  of  gigantic  size,!  and  of  the  terrestrial 
lants  growing  in  the  banks  of,  or  swept  down  by  a  river,  the  matter 
jme  in  mechanical  suspension  in  it  covering  the  whole  up,  as  fitting 
rcomstances  for  the  deposits  occurred.  That  an  elevation  of  a  mass 
'  land,  and  its  adjoining  sea-bottom  might  first  produce  variable  mix- 
ires  of  lakes  and  minor  estuaries,  and,  finally,  some  larger  rivers,  will 
adily  be  seen,  by  considering  the  efi"ecta  which  would  be  produced  by 
1  elevation  which  should  extend  the  coast  line  of  the  Britbh  Islands 
id  the  continent  of  Europe  from  Norway  to  the  Pyrenees  (figs.  65  and 
)),  so  that  the  present  drainage  of  Western  Europe,  from  Ushant  to 
orway,  and  from  the  Land's  End,  by  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain, 

•  the  north  of  Scotland,  should  be  thrown  into  two  chief  drainage  de- 
■essions,  divided  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  or  thereabouts.  At  first,  as 
le  sea-bottom  gradually  rose,  there  would  be  many  minor  admisturea 
'  estuaries  and  of  bodies  of  water  subsequently  rendered  fresh,  until, 

*  The  Tilgate  beds  wore  deacribed  b;  X)r.  Mimtell  in  1H22,  in  hia  "  Fossils  of  Ui« 
intli  Dowhb,"  knd  the  anme  jeas  ho  oommuaiaitted  the  joint  obHermtions  of  Bl> 
lulea  Lyell  and  himself  as  W  the  eitension  of  these  beds  oyer  the  Weild.  Th« 
flcrrer  iriU  find  an  exoeiient  amnmarf  of  the  Wenlden  aerioa,  as  knowa  in  England, 
id  oa  the  coDtiaent  of  Europe,  in  Dr.  Montell'a  "  Wonders  of  Geolog;,"  6th  edition, 
L  L  pp.  360-449.  He  should  also  consult  the  worka  of  Dr.  Fitton  on  the  loiror  pmrt 
tke  eretsceoaa  aeriea  (green  sand,  ka.),  contained  in  the  "  Oeologioal  Transoation* 
id  Proceedinga,"  and  he  will  find  much  instruction  in  hia  "Guide  to  the  Qeolog;  of 

9  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Dr. 
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finally,  all  the  rivera  draining  into  the  Baltic,  with  those  now  finding 
their  way  into  the  North  Sea  (Elbe,  Weser,  Ems,  Rhine),  would  have 
to  flow  outwards,  more  or  less  uniting  at  different  diBtaneea,  together 
with  the  drainage  of  the  new  area  of  dry  land,  into  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween the  Shetland  Isles  and  Norway,  perhiips  somewhat  about  the  sub- 
marine gulf  stretching  down  southerly  between  them  (fig.  65).  While 
this  happened  on  the  north,  all  the  rivers  in  the  English  Channel  would 
be  more  or  less  united,  and  flow  out  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  greatest 
depression  between  the  Land's  End  and  Ushant,  the  drainage  waters  of 
the  new  dry  land  being  also  added  to  them.  In  both  cases  marine  de- 
posits would  be  succeeded  at  first  by  many  intermingled  estuary  and 
fresh-water  accumulations  of  various  extent,  and,  finally,  by  those  mark- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel,  and  between  the  Shetland 
lales  and  Norway,  the  presence  of  far  greater  rivers  than  those  which 
now  discharge  their  waters  into  any  of  the  seas  bounding  Western 
Europe  from  Norway  to  the  Pyrenees.  While  the  Loire  and  the  Ga- 
ronne might  readily  extend  their  courses  without  union  over  the  new 
dry  land,  a  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  more  complication  would  arise 
amid  the  rivera  of  the  west  part  of  Great  Britain  and  around  Ireland. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  charts,  there  would  bo  a  tendency  to  gather 
waters  together  into  great  rivera  outwards  between  Northerh  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  between  Southern  Ireland  and  the  Land's  End. 

While  thus  80  far  advanced  upon  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
with  regard  to  the  presence  and  disappearance  of  dry  land  in  so  limited 
an  area  as  that  which  has  been  noticed,  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to 
advert  to  the  great  change  which  subsequently  converted  a  very  ex- 
tended portion  of  the  same  part  of  the  earth's  surface  again  into  a 
sea-bottom,  upon  which  a  considerable  thickness  of  mud  and  sands 
(green-sands  and  gault),  with  a  thick  covering  of  calcareous  matter 
(chalk)  was  accumulated.  This  was  apparently  accomplished  by  > 
somewhat  gradual  depression  of  a  sea-bottom  making  way  for  the 
detritus  borne  to,  and  over  it,  in  addition  to  so  much  of  the  volume  of 
deposit  as  was  due  solely  to  the  accumulation  of  the  hard  parts  of 
marine  animals,  for  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  greater  general  area 
being  gradually  covered,  as  this  portion  of  geological  time  advanced,  so 
that  the  higher  beds  overlapped  or  overspread  the  lower,  the  upper 
members  of  this  aeries  of  deposits  (the  cretaceous),  thus  reaching 
beyond  the  lower  in  Northern  and  in  Southwestern  England.  Again 
conditions  changed  over  the  same  area,  and  in  the  supra-cretaceous  or 
tertiary  time  we  find  deposits  according  with  such  altered  circom' 
stances,  and  showing  that  dry  land  was  then  intermingled  with  sea ; 
that  there  were  estuaries  and  fresh-water  lakes ;  and,  moreover,  that 
there  were  oacillations  of  the  land  and  sea-bottom,  producing  submer- 
gence beneath  and  emergence  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  ocean. 
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These  oscillations  and  their  consequences  have  been,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  482),  continued  up  to  the  present  adjustments  of  land  and  water, 
when  we  have  atmospheric  influences  and  the  sea  wearing  away  the 
former,  the  matter  thus  removed  variably  dispersed  along  the  shores 
and  over  the  adjacent  sea-bottom,  no  doubt  entombing  a  mass  of  the 
remains  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the  time  and  area — the 
whole,  with  the  dry  land  and  its  lakes,  rivers,  and  estuaries,  ready  to 
be  elevated  above,  or  depressed  beneath  the  ocean  level,  as  has  hap- 
pened over  the  same  area  at  previous  geological  times. 

The  footprints  of  animals  and  cracked  surfaces  of  beds  also  afford 
the  observer  the  means  of  judging  of  the  presence  of  dry  land  at  par- 
ticular times.  These  have  of  late  received  their  well-deserved  share 
of  attention.    Although,  as  in  the  plan  beneath  (fig.  198),  when  un- 

Flg.  198. 


covering  a  clay  or  shale  bed,  he  detects  a  splitting  of  parts  corre- 
sponding with  that  seen  upon  the  drying  of  any  mud  or  clay  surface 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  he  would  be  led  to  infer  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere  with  such  a  surface,  and  the  consequent  presence  of  land, 
so  as  at  least  to  permit  a  space  to  be  exposed  for  a  time  su£Scient  to 
produce  this  amount  of  desiccation ;  such,  for  example,  as  on  somewhat 
flat  shores  upon  which  there  were  great  differences  in  the  spring  and 
neap  tides  (p.  108),  the  evidence  becomes  more  perfect,  by  the  addition 
of  the  well-marked  footprints  of  animals.  Such  footprints  have  now 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world — Europe,  Asia,  and  America 
— with  and  without  the  evidences  of  the  cracks  pointing  to  exposure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  highly  important,  as  showing  the  tread  of 
animals  on  shores  or  in  waters  so  shallow  and  tranquil,  that  creatures 
breathing  in  the  air  and  walking  on  soft  ground  left  the  prints  of  their 
footsteps  uninjured  behind  them.  The  following  sketch  (fig.  194)  is 
taken  from^  the  figure  by  Dr.  Sickler,  of  footprints  in  the  red  sand- 
stone quarry  at  Hessberg,  near  Hildburghausen,  Saxony,*  and  well 

*  These  footprints  appear  to  have  attracted  attention  at  Hessberg,  abont  1888  or 
18S4^  when  they  were  described  by  Dr.  Hohnbaom  and  Professor  Eaup,  the  latter  of 
wlMjfm  gttTe  the  animals  considered  to  have  formed  them  the  name  of  CMrothermm,  Dr. 
Sl^er  published  a  farther  account  of  them  in  a  letter  to  Blumenbach  in  1884.  Prior 
to  tUt  discoTery  (1828),  Dr.  Duncan  gave  an  account  (Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Soeiefy  of  Bdinburgh,  toI.  xi.)  of  similar  footsteps  found  in  the  new  red  sandstones  of 
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illustrates  both  such  impressions  and  cracks  from  desiccation.     WbSk 
these  footprints  have  been  considered  as  those  of  rc^rtalee,  some  ef 


Fig.  IM. 


gigantic  Batrachians,  others  have  been  discovered  of  forms  from  irbich 
they  have  been  attributed  to  birds  of  different  species  and  sizes.    To 


Fig.  195. 


these  Professor  Hitchcock  long  since  called  attention  as  occurring  in  a 
red  sandstone  series  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  United  States.* 

Com  Cookie  Moir,  Dumfriesshire,  and  in  1884  Dr.  Duncan  informed  Dr.  BaoUind 
(Bridgewater  Treatise,  yoI.  i.  p.  269)  that  like  impressions  had  been  found  in  the  same 
series  of  deposits,  10  miles  from  the  former  locality,  and  2  miles  from  the  town  of 
Domfries. 

*  Professor  Hitchcock  described  these  footprints  nnder  the  name  of  Omithiehmi$»t  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  yoL  xxix.,  1886,  and  also  in  his  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Massachusetts.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  gives  an  account  of  them  in  his 
Travels  in  North  America,  chap.  12.  The  footprints  are  of  Tarioni  nses,  some  not 
longer  than  those  of  our  common  sanderlings,  while  others  exceed  that  of  tiio  oetrioh, 
measuring  16  inches  in  length,  exclusiTC  of  the  largest  claw»  two  inohoa  long.  Dr. 
Buckland,  remarking  on  the  dimensions  of  this  supposed  bird,  obserres  (Bridgewater 
Treatise,  toI.  ii.  p.  40),  that  *<  in  the  African  ostrich,  which  weighs  100  Iba.,  tad  is  nine 
feet  high,  the  length  of  the  leg  is  about  four  feet,  and  tliat  of  the  fioot  ten  inohes." 
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The  preceding  sketch  (fig.  195)  is  taken  from  among  the  illuBtrations 
given  by  the  Professor, 

With  regard  to  these  impressions  being  thoao  of  birds,  Professor  Owen 
points  out  that,  taken  by  themselves,  they  "  are  insufficient  to  support 
the  inference  of  the  progression  of  the  highly-developed  organization  of 
birds  of  flight  by  the  creatures  which  have  left  them."* 

The  footsteps  attributed  to  reptiles  have,  in  part,  been  assigned  as 
probable  to  the  Labyrinthodon,^  whose  bones  have  been  discovered  in 
the  same  series  of  deposits.  As  still  further  showing  contact  of  the  air 
with  mud  or  sand  where  these  or  other  animals  have  left  the  imprints 
of  their  feet,  marks  in  the  same  as  well  aa  other  surfaces  of  associ- 
ated beds  have  been  discovered,  strongly  resembling  those  left  on  clay 
or  sand  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  sueh  aa  may  often  be  observed  on  coasts 
when  the  tide  is  out.J  These  various  impressions  have  usually  been 
made  upon  layers  of  clay  or  mud,  sand  having  been  tranquilly  accumu- 
lated over  the  hardened  surface  retaining  the  footprints  and  other  marks. 
As  the  resulting  marl,  clay,  or  shale  is  .frequently  broken  by  the  removal 
of  the  sandstone  bed  covering  it,  the  lower  surface  of  the  latter  usually 
reveals  the  condition  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  former  before  it  was 
overspread  by  the  sand.  At  the  same  time  wo  have  seen  impressions 
on  the  upper  surfaces  of  sandstones  themselves,  which,  though  not  so 
well  defined,  resemble  footprints  on  sand  subsequently  and  quietly 
covered  over  by  mud.§ 

Of  whatever  animals  the  footprints  may  have  been,  with  the  cracks 
from  the  exposure  of  surfaces  of  mud  and  clay  to  desiccation  in  the  air, 
and  the  marks  resembling  the  rain-drops — for  these,  however  singular 
they  may  appear,  are  not  to  be  neglected — they  show  us  that,  during 
the  deposits  of  the  layers  or  beds  of  sand,  silt,  or  mud  in  which  they 
occur,  dry  land  was  there  at  hand  also,  and  that  the  beds  themselves 
may  have  formed  part  of  its  shores,  as  those  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,||  in  the 

*  "  Tbe  Bihjncosaar,"  continuca  tbe  FrDfessor,  "  and  the  biped  PtcTodacty les,  alrsad; 
warn  ua  how  nearly  the  omithio  Ijpe  miiy  ba  opproacheil  without  Iho  eaaential  oii«riicler 
of  the  SuarisD  being  lost ;  and  by  the  Chirotherian  Ichnolitee,  we  learn  how  closely  an 
animal,  in  all  probability  B  Batrachian,  may  resemble  a  pedimanoas  mammal  in  the  form 
of  ila  footprints."     Britiab  Associatioo  Reports,  1811,  p.  208. 

-(-  The  BatrachiaD,  allnded  to  by  Profeosor  Owen  in  the  previoas  note. 

X  An  UlastratiTe  Ggnro  of  the  imprcssiDD  of  rain-drops  upon  tbe  same  B)ab  witb  that 
of  a  biped,  from  the  red  sandstone  series  of  MasBachasetts,  is  gtveo  by  Dr.  Maatell,  in 
his  Vondera  of  Geology,  toI.  ii.  p.  658. 

\  Tbe  footprint!  noticed  in  tbe  text  as  disooTered  in  Asia,  were  found  impressed  upon 
red  sandstone  in  India,  by  Lieut.  Pratt. 

g  Sir  Charles  Lyetl  has  figured  the  reoeot  footprints  of  the  sandpiper  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  his  "  Travels  in  North  America,"  vol.  ii.  pi.  vii.,  and  has  pre- 
sented specimens  illustrative  of  the  prcservstion  of  these  footprints  in  different  layers, 
deposited  in  succession,  to  tbe  Britinli  Museum,  nnd  to  tbe  aolleclionsof  the  Musenm  of 
Br»oUcBl  Oeologj. 
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Bristol  Chaonely*  and  in  nmneroiu  other  looalitieB,  wbere  similar  and 
fitting  conditions  present  themselves,  now  do.  The  mere  piling  of  layer 
upon  layer  on  shores  of  this  kind  has  been  found  sufficient  to  preaerre  iodi 
marks  (jp.  148) ;  but  when  this  is  combined  with  a  quiet  submeigenoeof 
the  locality,  so  that  the  layers  of  deposit  are  little,  if  at  all,  broken  up, 
a  considerable  thickness  of  beds  marked  in  this  manner  may  be,  as  ibey 
apparently  have  been,  accumulated  in  succession,  until  finally  the  fitting 
conditions  cease,  and  the  preservation  of  such  impressions  can  no  longer 
be  effected. 

However  desirable  it  is  for  an  observer  thus  to  trace,  by  means  of 
beaches,  fresh  or  brackish  water  deposits,  the  footprints  of  animals  on 
shores  and  the  remains  of  plants  rooted  in  their  places  of  growth,  the 
presence  of  dry  land  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  (for  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  noticed  by  way  of  illustration  are  ap|di- 
cable,  with  certain  modifications,  to  many  other  regions),  in  some  dis- 
tricts he  finds  himself  so  completely  surrounded  by  ancient  sea-bottomB, 
piled  up  in  various  modes  in  succession,  that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of 
the  aid  which  this  knowledge  of  the  probable  position  of  the  dry  lands 
of  given  geological  times  may  afford  him.  Although  aware  thai  the 
wearing  away  of  the  mineral  masses  forming  dry  land,  fumished|  with 
the  stirring  up  of  sediment  from  shallow  depths  by  wave  aotion,  the 
materials  for  the  detritij  accumulations  he  may  have  before  him,  and 
which  may  alone  contain  the  remains  of  marine  life,  should  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  inorganic  component  parts  merely  point  to  a  deposit  from 
mechanical  suspension  in  water,  he  might  still  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
direction  or  character  of  the  dry  land  of  the  time.  A  study  of  the 
charts  of  many  different  regions  will  show  that  mud  is  found  as  well 
near  coasts  as  remote  from  them,  according  as  the  required  tranquilli^ 
for  deposit  and  subsequent  rest  may  prevail,  though  as  a  whole  wind- 
wave  action  upon  sea-bottoms  at  depths  where  it  can  have  influenoe 
tends  so  to  shift  those  bottoms  as  to  remove  muddy  sediment  further 
away  from  land  than  sand. 

When  all  the  modes  of  distributing  detrital  matter  above-mentioned, 
as  now  in  progress  in  tidal  or  tideless  seas  (pp.  89,  101),  are  combined 
with  movements  of  dry  land  and  sea-bottoms,  sometimes  upwards,  at 
others  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  is  evident  that,  in  addition  to  the 
consequences  of  such  movements  on  coasts  and  sea-bottoms  adjoining 
them,  it  might  often  happen  that  considerable  areas  may  be  elevated  or 
depressed  in  the  sea  itself  without  rising  above  its  surface  into  the 
atmosphere.  Mere  points  constituting  their  higher  portions  may  now 
and  then  be  protruded  and  be  acted  upon  by  breakers  and  atmo- 

*  We  have  frequently  collected  good  examples  of  footprints  of  different  kinds  pr«- 
serred  in  the  muddy  banks  of  this  Channel,  left  dry  and  hardened  in  hot  Bnmmer 
weather,  on  the  wide  spaces  between  the  lines  of  neap  and  spring  tides. 
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Hpheric  influences,  the  detritus  thence  arising  being  scattered  uround, 
and  arranged  by  tidal  streams,  or  tranaported,  especially  the  finer 
matter,  in  a  broader  and  more  distant  manner  by  ocean  currents,  still 
able  to  force  their  way  amidst  these  minor  obstacles  to  their  courses. 
The  floor  of  the  ocean  is  not  yet  bo  well  known  as  probably  it  will  be  at 
some  future  time,  when  systematic  researches  in  this  direction  may  he 
deemed  important  hy  maritime  nations.  The  depths,  nevertheless,  of 
certain  points  have  been  ascertained,  more  especially  of  late  years,  anf- 
ficient  to  render  it  probable  that  very  important  aid  to  geological  infe- 
rences would  be  obtained  by  more  extended  information  on  this  head. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  distribution  of  detritus  outwards  by  the 
great  rivers  of  the'world,  draining  large  portions  of  continents  and 
pushing  forward  their  deltas,  has  to  he  well  borne  in  mind,  on  the  other, 
such  changes  as  shall  raise  a  mass  of  sea-bottom,  scattered  higher 
portions  of  which  may  or  may  not  now  rise  into  the  atmosphere,  should 
receive  their  due  attention.  If  the  extent  of  sea-bottom,  above  which 
various  points  rise  and  form  the  multitude  of  isles  and  islets  of  the  Poly- 
nesian groups  in  the  Pacific,  were  to  be  gradually  elevated  so  as  to  con- 
stitute some  great  continent  of  dry  land,  no  great  deltas  would  he  raised 
— at  least  none  now  in  progress — whatever  former  conditions  of  that 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  may  have  produced ;  and  it  would  only  be  by 
degrees  that  the  drainage  of  the  new  land  formed  rivers,  these  uniting 
into  larger  streams  as  the  dry  land  became  extended,  some  perhaps, 
finally,  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  present  great  rivers  of 
the  world.* 

Although  detrital  matter  deposited  from  mechanical  suspension  in 
water,  and  arranged  in  layers  and  beds,  may  not,  from  the  structure  of 
the  interior  portions  of  the  layers  or  beds  themselves,  present  much 
information  as  to  the  depths  of  the  water  beneath  which  they  have  been 
accumulated,  while  they  may,  as  they  often  do,  exhibit  the  proof  of  a 
multitude  of  very  thin  layers  having  been  thrown  down  above  each  other 
(as  many,  perhaps,  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  in  one  inch  of  depth), 
their  surfaces  often  aid  most  materially  in  afi"ording  valuable  information 
on  this  head.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  under  surfaces  may  be 
useful  as  well  as  the  upper,  inasmuch  as  they  often  give  the  imprint  of 
the  former  condition  of  the  surface  of  layers  or  beds  which  they  cover, 

*  If  the  obaerrer  will  follaw  oat  this  euppoBed  uprise  of  the  area  in  queetioD,  he  will 
find  Dumeroag  enbjeote  of  interest  conneoted  nith  it,  whicti,  tbough  man;  may  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  Buch  sa  the  mode  of  oocurrence  of  the  coral  accumuUtioDa  now  in  pro- 
greiis,  their  modiGcatiouH  KB  the  dry  land  became  extended,  the  elfecta  of  tides  and  altered 
coarMa  of  ocean  euiTBDta  daring  the  ohange,  the  modified  distribution  of  animal  and 
Tegclable  life  on  the  land  and  in  the  seas  adjoiniog,  the  chances  of  salt  or  fri-sh  k 
lakes,  mediterranean  aeas,  or  the  like,  are  yet,  coUectiyely,  of  importance  to  be  well 
borne  in  mind  while  he  may   be  occupied  upon  the  geological  eifeata  which  nould 
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the  materials  of  which  were  of  a  perishable  kind  when  raised  into  Bitn- 
ations  where  the  percolation  of  water  either  softened  or  even  remored 
them.  Thus  the  upper  surfaces  of  shales,  or  hard  clays,  maj  he  con- 
verted into  mud  or  soft  clay,  in  which  all  traces  of  their  original  state 
are  lost,  while  some  sandstones  above  them,  the  consolidated  sand  which 
covered  over  the  improssions  left  in  these  surfaces  of  clay  or  bard  mnd, 
preserve  reversed  impressions  of  the  state  of  the  old  sea-bottom  before 
it  waa  covered  up.  Under  the  conditions  which  so  fre<iuently  present 
themselves,  while  alternating  or  intermingled  beds  of  shales,  clays,  and 
sandstones  are  under  examination,  and  occasionally,  also,  limestones, 
and  it  is  considered  desirable,  if  possible,  to  trace  the  state  of  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  mud  or  clay  before  they  were  covered  up,  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  present  hard  beds  above  them  should  be  carefiilly  studied. 
The  search  will  frequently  reward  the  observer  with  an  excellent  picture 
of  such  old  surfaces  of  Bea-bottoms,  with  their  various  markings,  even  Ui 
the  imprcBsions  left  by  the  crawlings  or  way-tracks  of  the  molluscs  of  the 
time.  There  is  a  class  of  surface  conditions  on  consolidated  layers  of 
sand  and  silt  (sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale),  to  which  the  term  ripph- 
mark  has  been  applied,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  theripple  produced 
by  light  winds  on  water,  or  the  condition  of  many  tracts  of  sand  on  the 
retreat  of  the  tide,  that  would  afford  most  valuable  information  as  to  the 
depths  at  which  the  layers  or  beds  were  situated  beneath  water  when 
any  such  markings  were  produced,  were  it  not  that  such  kinds  of  snrfuce 
might  frequently  arise  from  similar  conditions  at  different  depths.  We 
have  previously  mentioned  (p.  113),.  the  friction  of  streams  or  cur- 
rents of  water  on  sandy  surfaces  beneath  them,  ridging  and  furrowing 
the  yielding  matter.  Such  may  be  often  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  saad- 
stone  beds,  the  ridges  and  furrows  well  preserved,  as  beneath  (fig,  196), 
80  that  by  carefully  studying  the  steep  sides  of  the  ridges,  the  direction 
taken  by  the  moving  water  at  the  time  may  be  determined.    In  this  case 


ft 


it  is  assumed  that  a  section  taken  across  at  a  S  would  give  that  shown 
by  e  d,  one  pointing  to  the  course  of  the  moving  water  from  a  to  4.  If 
we  were  sure  of  the  depths  at  which  existing  ocean  currents  swept  sands 
at  the  aea-bottoms  beneath  them,  producing  surfaces  of  this  kind,  some 
guide  would  be  obtained  to  the  range  of  depths,  from  a  few  feet  down- 
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wards,  at  wliich,  only  measuring  by  the  amount  of  force  now  in  action, 
these  effects  could  follow.  Herein,  however,  there  is  much  uncertainty. 
From  the  experiment  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
(lat.  15"  27'  9"  N.,  and  long.  17"  31'  50"  W.),  it  would  appear  that  a 
current  there  found  moved  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  fO-75  nautical 
miles  per  hour)  at  the  depth  of  240  feet  (40  fathoms)  as  at  the  surface. 
When  we  regard  the  great  ocean  currents  of  the  world,  with  the  probable 
masses  of  water  put  into  movement  in  given  directions  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  not  be  improbable  that  comparatively  considerable  depths  are 
exposed  to  conditions  where  the  ridging  and  farrowing  of  sand  and  silt 
sea-bottoms  may  be  produced.  The  observer  has  also  to  recollect  that 
as  large  surfaces  of  sea-bottoms  may  be  raised  or  depressed,  from  some 
of  the  more  general  movements  of  the  eohd  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
very  considerable  areas  could  be  brought  up  to  the  action  of  ocean  cur- 
rents, or  removed  beneath  their  influence. 

Upon  carefully  studying  the  surfaces  of  great  banks  and  flat  tracts 
of  sand  which  are  somewhat  suddenly  drained  by  a  retiring  tide,  so 
that  they  were  not  muoh  altered  by  the  action  of  the  small  waves  or 
heavy  breakers  of  the  time,  as  the  case  may  bo,  the  geologist  will  fre- 
quently find,  as  already  noticed  {p.  113),  a  mixed  adjustment  of  inequali- 
ties, partly  due  to  the  movement  of  the  waves  before  the  superincumbent 
water  passed  away,  and  in  part  to  the  friction  of  this  water  draining  off 
the  banks  and  sandy  flats.  These  ridged  and  fiirrowed  surfaces  are 
occasionally  somewhat  extensive  when  the  sea  deserts  a  considerable 
area  in  a  short  time,  so  that  friction  is  produced  rather  suddenly  in 
some  general  direction.  This  will  often  happen  when  there  may  be  a 
heavy  sea  on  shore,  as  the  great  waves  break  at  a  proportionate  dis- 
tance outwards  upon  the  shallows  during  the  progress  of  the  ebb-tide, 
minor  action  only  taking  place  nearer  the  coast,  where  the  great  body 
moving  outwards,  the  ridging  and  furrowing  by  friction  on  the  sands 
may  point  to  the  chief  movement,  with  the  sharp  escarpment  of  the 
farrows  often  seaward,  though  the  wash  of  the  breakers  would  tend  to 
drive  sand  before  them  while  rushing  on  shore. 

Where,  as  on  many  great  banks  dry  at  low  tides  at  the  months  of 
estuaries,  there  may  be  a  complication  of  surface  arising  from  the  wave 
movements  anterior  to  the  removal  of  the  sea  from  above  them  and 
from  the  friction  of  waters  left  to  drain  off  them,  the  observer  will 
remark,  as  might  be  anticipated,  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  tides  of  the  time.  Calms  would  leave  friction- 
markings  such  as  might  arise  from  the  movement  of  a  stream  of  water 
over  a  sand-bank  before  it  was  left  by  the  tide,  more  than  gales  of  wind, 
since  the  wash  of  the  breakers,  as  its  action  was  felt,  would  pass  over 
and  tend  to  obliterate  the  ridges  and  furrows  due  simply  to  the  stream 
F  tide.     The  more  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea  during  the  chief  spring- 
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tides,  from  the  same  depths,  would  tend  also  to  leave  the  surface  of  a 
sand-bank  more  marked  by  any  farrowing  from  the  preyioas  flow  of  a 
stream  of  tide  oyer  it,  other  circumstanoes  being  equal,  than  a  neap- 
tide,  during  the  descent  of  which,  wave-action  might  be  continued  fiMr  a 
longer  time  after  the  stream  of  tide  ceased  to  be  felt  on  the  surface  of 
the  bank. 

The  surfaces  of  some  layers  and  beds  of  rock  so  resemble  those 
which  are  seen  in  the  last-mentioned  situations,  particularly  when  suffi- 
ciently large  portions  of  them  are  exposed,  either  on  coasts  or  amid 
highly-incUned  strata  in  mountainous  regions,  even  to  the  apparent 
minor  drainage  of  waters  off  sand-banks,  that  the  inference  of  these 
surfaces  having  been  produced  on  or  near  tidal  coasts  (p*  118)  some- 
what forces  itself  upon  an  observer.  At  the  same  time  he  will  hare 
properly  to  weigh  the  probable  effects  due  to  wind-waves  on  sea-bottoms 
at  different  depths  beneath  (p.  112),  and  the  power  thus  brought  into 
action  of  disturbing  such  bottoms,  occasionally  sifting  their  constituent 
parts,  so  that  a  tranquilly-formed  deposit  of  mud  may  cover  an  un- 
equally-disposed surface  of  sand,  produced  ?diile  the  agitation  of  the 
sea  continued.  Many  surfaces  of  rocks  strongly  remind  us  of  looee 
matter  thus  moved  about  by  the  to-and-fro  action  of  an  agitated  sea 
above,  in  the  same  manner  as  sand  may  be  readily  acted  upon  by 
agitating  water  above  it  in  conveniently-formed  vessels  of  sufficient 
dimensions.  Such  approximations  to  the  ridges  and  furrows  of  friction 
upon  sands  and  silts  in  one  given  direction  should  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  latter.  These  sections,  instead  of  being  as  above  represented 
(fig.  196),  are  usually  more  undulating  or  even-sided,  the  surfaces  vary- 
ing from  obscure  ranges  of  depressions,  a,  i,  (fig.  197)  and  those  some- 
rig.  197. 


what  resembling  the  sharp  ridges  and  furrows  of  current  or  stream 
action,  c,  to  unequally-distributed  and  variably-formed  elevations  and 
depressions  (fig.  198),  which  require  also  to  be  well  separated  from  con- 
cretions, to  b^  noticed  hereafter,  and  which  sufficiently  juxtaposed  may 
present  a  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

With  regard  to  the  surfaces  of  sea-bottoms,  now  consolidated  into 
hard  layers  and  beds  of  rock,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  probable 
modifications  of  them,  even  at  great  depths,  by  the  passage  of  earth- 
quake movements,  shaking  these  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  superin- 
cumbent water.  In  some  regions,  such  movements  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  frequent,  the  force  employed  being  sometimes  so  con- 
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siderabic,  and  its  application  repeated  in  such  quick  BUcceBsion,  that  the 
finer  sediment  may  be  ehaken  up  Into  a  mechanical  suspension,  whence 


b 


it  TTOuld  require  some  lapse  of  time  again  to  settle  and  cover  over  the 
heavier  bodies,  taking  superficial  arrangements  according  to  the  vibra- 
tions produced  by  the  earthquake,  the  kind  of  substances  acted  upon, 
and  their  mode  of  previous  distributicHi,  In  cases  of  fieaures  produced 
beneath  the  sea,  as  on  land,  during  earthquakes,  the  consequent  distur- 
bance of  adjoining  sea-bottoms  has  also  to  be  regarded.  Thus  the 
effects  of  the  transmission  of  earthquake  vibrations  both  on  the  large 
and  minor  scales,  those  of  the  great  sea-wave,  and  of  the  smaller 
movements,  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  aea-bottom  and  water  above 
it,  the  earthquake  vibration  travelling  faster  through  the  former  than 
the  latter,  have  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  surfaces  of  sea-bot- 
toms of  even  the  oldest  geological  times  arc  under  consideration,  and 
the  geologist  is  endeavouring  to  deduce  from  them  the  probable  depths 
of  water  beneath  which  they  took  the  forms  presented  to  his  attention. 
Submarine  areas  thus  disturbed,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  sea-bottoms 
moved,  could  scarcely  often  be  otherwise  than  considerable,  the  effects, 
no  doubt,  modified  by  relative  depths  of  the  water,  the  facility  with 
which  the  vibrations  may  be  transmitted  through  the  various  support- 
ing bodies,  and  the  like.  Kidges  and  furrows  may  be  raised  in  certain 
localities  by  the  onward  courses  of  chief  sea-waves  in  the  shallower 
waters,  and  not  be  again  wholly  obliterated,  though  often  modified  in 
form  before  they  were  finally  covered  up  and  secured  in  shape  until 
constituting  a  portion  of  hard  rock. 

While  there  may  often  he  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  depths  at  which 
the  component  parts  of  layers  and  beds  of  rock,  even  with  ridges  and 
furrows  on  their  surfaces,  have  been  thrown  down  from  the  waters  in 
which  they  have  been  previously  held  in  mechanical  suspension,  when 
unaided  by  other  evidence,  the  arrangement  of  parts  resulting  from 
the  pushing  of  detrital  matter  forward  on  the  bottom  often  seems  to 
point  to  somewhat  shallow  waters.  In  this  case,  again,  as  the  depth  is 
uncertain  to  which  currents  may  act  on  sea-bottoms,  these  unequal,  like 
those  at  the  edge  of  the  soundings  of  1200  feet  (200  fathoms),  from 
Spain  round  the  British  Islands  to  Norway  (p.  446),  so  that  sedimen- 
tary matter  derived  from  adjacent  lands  is  transported  and  ^uahftd. 
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along  the  bottom  into  tlie  hollows,  the  like  effects  ma;  be  produced  at 
far  greater  depths  than  is  usually  inferred.  Supposing  an  ocean  cur- 
rent or  tidal  stream  so  to  act  as  to  push  forward  detrital  substancea 
from  some  land  affording  the  required  amount  of  increase  to  the  general 
mass  of  previous  accumulations,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Austen  has  called  attention,*  ao  that  after  spreading  over  a 
somewhat  level  sea-bottom,  the  general  increase  had  to  be  provided  for 
still  further  outwards  over  uneven  ground,  the  matter  thus  shoved  on 
would  have  to  fall  over  into  deeper  waters,  and  arrange  itself  much  as 
on  the  outskirts  of  rivers  delivering  their  detritus  into  deep  and  tideless 
seas  or  other  still  waters  (p.  73).  In  this  manner,  even  sandy  heda, 
afibrding  sections  of  the  component  layers  arranged  diagonally  to  their 
upper  and  under  surfaces,  might,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  92),  extend 
over  large  and  flat  accumulations  of  mud,  thrown  down  from  mechanical 
Bospension. 

Diagonal  arrangements  of  the  minor  parts,  resulting  from  this  push- 
ing action  along  the  bottom,  are  very  common  in  many  sandstones,  aa 
well  as  those  which,  from  their  occasional  organic  contents,  leave  little 
room  to  doubt  were  formed  beneath  the  sea,  as  in  those  so  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  the  coal-measure  accumulations  {p.  489).  These  arrange- 
ments are  sometimes  diversified  in  a  way  to  show,  that  while  some  of 
the  sandy  matter  has  thus  been  forced  or  brushed  onwards  on  the  bot- 
tom, the  same  kinds  of  sand  were,  at  other  times,  thrown  down  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  more  pointing  to  deposit  from  mechanical  suspension. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  rare.     The  following  section  (fig.  199)of 


the  arenaceous  beds,  forming  a  kind  of  passage  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone in  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  lower  and  usually  shaly  beds  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone  (the  yellow  sandttone  series  of  Mr.  Griffith), 
may  be  found  useful.! 

*  AustoD,  on  the  Valley  of  the  English  Chumel;  Joamal  of  tbe  Geologickl  800IM7 
of  London,  vol.  vi, 

f  The  seetion  was  obtsined  n(  Cloneu  Bay,  Coud^  Waterford,  an  intereatiiig  looalitj 
for  the  study  of  tha  upper  part  of  the  old  red  sandstone  sertos  and  the  lower  part  irf 
the  carboniferonB  limeslone,  more  especially  when  taken  in  conneiion  with  the  develop- 
ment of  equivalent  accnmutaUonB  at  the  Hooh  Point,  CooDty  Weiford,  on  the  eastward, 
and  the  country  new  Corli,  and  extending  thence  by  Cape  Clear  to  Bantry  Bftj.  Tbe 
whole  ia  highly  Uluatrative  of  contemporaneous  aocumalatlouH  of  thia  geelogieal  date, 
modlBed  by  the  condition!  under  which  they  have  been  formed,  such  as  rarietiee  of  the 
sedimentary  matter  carried,  poahad  forward,  or  thrown  down,  according  to  distance 
from  its  supply,  aad  different  depths  of  water. 
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In  this  section,  forming  only  a  portion  of  a  far  more  considerable 
thickncsB  and  extent  of  beds,  exhibiting  general  evidence  of  the  like 
kind,  a.  horizontal  deposit  of  sand  (e),  probably  from  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, is  covered  by  a  silt  (<^,  apparently  ako  accumulated  in  the  same 
manner.  To  this  layer  succeed  two  bcda  (c,  6),  pointing  to  an  accumu- 
lation from  sands  pushed  or  brushed  along  the  bottom,  there  having 
been  a  sufficient  pause  to  make  a  surface  between  them.  This  condition 
changed,  and  horizontal  layers  (a)  wore  again  formed. 

The  following  section  (fig.  200)  will  serve  to  show  that  the  like  un- 


1 


equal  distribution  of  component  parts,  even  extending  to  gravel  drifts 
amid  sandy  and  muddy  sediment,  is  to  be  found  among  still  older 
fossiliferous  deposits,  being  one  among  many  others  to  be  seen  on  the 
ascent  of  the  Glydyr  Vawr,  on  the  northeast  of  Snowdon,  where  the 
lower  Silurian  rocks  are  much  mingled  with  volcanic  accumulations  of 
that  geological  time.  Among  some  rocks,  the  exposed  surfaces  as  well 
sa  sections  point  so  much  to  the  shifting  of  minor  streams  or  currents, 
Bofficicnt  to  carry  forward  pebbles  of  fair  size,  the  general  accumula- 
tions pointing  to  repeated  action  of  this  kind,  that,  looking  at  the  forces 
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Btone  at  Ross,  Herefordshire,*  of  a  kind  common  to  miich  of  tlie  wme 
aeries  of  deposits  in  that  and  adjoining  districts,  will  illustrate  tUt 
mode  of  occurrence. 

When  the  disturbing  power  of  wind-wave  action  upon  sear-bottoms,  to 
whatever  depth  that  power  may  sometimes  extend,  as  also  the  modifica- 
tion of  surfaces  which  may  be  produced  during  earthquakes,  are  re- 
garded, as  also  any  greater  vibrations  of  the  sea-bottom,  sht^uld  larger 
masses  of  water  he  thrown  into  movement  by  forces  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  of  far  greater  intensity  than  anything  known  as  an  earthquake,  it 
will  he  obvious  that  tranquil  alterations  of  the  depths  at  which  the  sea- 
bottom  of  any  geological  time  may  be  submerged,  would  produce  modi- 
fying effects  of  a  marked  kind.  Surface  beds  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  one  manner,  may  be  remodelled  in  another.  For  example, 
diagonally-arranged  portions  of  unconsolidated  bods  may  be  worked 
backwards  and  forwards  when  exposed  to  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  water 
disturbed  by  the  winds  above,  or  by  the  tides  brought  into  action,  bo 
that  their  streams  are  rendered  more  or  less  sweeping  by  intermiztore 
with  shallow  depths  and  the  unequal  configuration  of  adjoining  lands. 
Though  these  causes  may  only  modify  the  surfaces  for  the  time  being, 
a  repetition  of  them,  with  oscillations  in  the  movement  of  the  sea-bol- 
toms,  would  often  produce  complicated  effects,  so  far  as  the  original 
mode  of  deposit  of  any  beds  may,  in  part,  be  subsequently  altered; 
even  the  organic  remains  contained  amid  the  detritus  being  sifted  and 
rearranged  without  much  injury. 

It  is  when  the  structure  of  the  beds  of  detrital  rocks,  and  the  fomu 
(^  their  surfaces  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  any  organic  remains  thej 
may  contain,  that  the  observer  has  increased  opportunities  of  inferriog 
the  depth  of  water  beneath  which  the  layers  or  beds  have  acquired  the 
general  characters  they  now  present.  With  respect  to  the  mode  io 
which  organic  remains  generally  may  be  entombed  beneath  frcji 
waters  or  the  sea,  whether  the  latter  be  tidal  or  tideless,  we  would  refer 
to  the  previous  remarks  on  this  subject  (pp.  132-215),  Amid  tin 
detrital  matter,  of  whatever  kind  this  may  be,  piled  up  in  suceeaun 
layers  or  beds,  every  variety  of  manner  in  which  organic  rcmuns  laW 
been  enveloped  by  it  occasionally  presents  itself.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  see  the  shells  of  molluscs  precisely  in  the  positions  in  which 
these  animals  buried  themselves  in  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  of  the  time, 
according  to  their  habits  ;  at  others,  wo  find  the  fragments  of  shells  w 
corals  in  multitudes,  dealt  with  and  arranged  like  ordinary  ounenl 
substances,  precisely  as  may  often  be  found  at  the  present  day,  mi  t| 
especially,  amid  coral  accumulations  on  the  large  scale,  Buch  aa  amoDg 
the  Great  Barrier  Reefs  of  Eastern  Australia. 
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The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  in  the  situations  where  the.  ani- 
oals  lived  and  died,  affords  direct  proof  that  the  fluviatile,  lacustrine, 
sstuary,  or  sea-bottoms,  thus  containing  these  remains,  have  not  been 
broken  up  and  rearranged,  but  that,  independently  of  consolidation  or 
iertain  other  modifications  of  structure,  thej  exhibit  plans  and  sections 
)f  the  fresh  or  brackish  water,  or  sea-bottom  of  a  particular  geological 
ime.  Careful  search  shows  that  this  manner  of  entombment  is  by  no 
ueans  so  rare  as  might  once  have  been  considered.  The  occurrence  of 
he  remains  of  boring  molluscs  in  the  holes  formed  by  them  in  rocks, 
las  been  already  noticed,  as  resembling  those  of  any  Phola%  in  lime- 
tones  of  the  present  day  on  the  British  coasts  (fig.  176) ;  and  it  has 
»een  also  stated,  that  during  calcareous  deposits  of  the  same  date  (in- 
eiior  oolite)  several  beds  in  succession  were  drilled  at  their  surfaces  by 
he  same  species,  the  shells  still  in  the  holes  made  by  their  animals 
p.  470).  With  respect  to  molluscs  piercing  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  we  may 
K)int  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  as  to  the  shelb  of  Panopcea^ 
band  abundantly  in  the  vertical  position  common  to  the  habits  of  the 
tzisting  species,  in  the  beds  of  the  London  clay  at  Clarendon  Hill,  and 
Fanopoea^  Pholadomt/a,  and  Pinnaj  at  Cuffnell ;  as  also  to  those  of 
)r.  Fitton,  on  a  similar  mode  of  preservation  of  the  shells  of  Panopcea 
md  Pinna^  in  the  lower  green  sand  of  Southern  England.'*'  In  cases  of 
his  kind,  it  certainly  is  not  always  clear  that  the  animals,  thus  in  the 
K>sitions  which  their  habits  required,  were  suddenly  destroyed  by  any 
>h78ical  change  in  the  water  or  the  kind  of  sediment  deposited  above 
hem,  though  this  may  be  surmised,  since  in  all  beds  containing  bur- 
owing  molluscs,  their  shells  may  be  found  in  the  positions  where  they 
lied  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
»roye8  that  these  animals  of  the  time  lived  and  died  in  the  mud, 
iH,  or  sand,  now  perhaps  beds  of  hard  rock,  in  which  their  remains  are 
blind. 

Many  shells  of  molluscs  so  occur  that  even  the  direction  of  the  stream 
r  current  which  drifted  them  according  to  their  weights,  volumes,  and 
brms,  may  be  inferred,  having  been,  in  all  probability,  empty  shells  at 
he  time,  and  the  same  with  the  exuviae  of  other  fresh-water  and  marine 
iiiimals.  Sometimes,  as  beneath  (fig.  202),  whole  and  broken  shells 
ore  found  drifted  along  the  bottom  with  intervals  of  repose,  during 
rhich  mud  was  alone  thrown  down. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  marine  animals  in  place,  that  in 
'olcanic  regions,  certain  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted 
lydrogen  and  others  (p.  322),  when  suddenly  discharged  into  waters 
hrough  subaqueous  fissures  or  volcanic  vents,  should  destroy  the  ani- 
nals  to  which  they  find  access,  would  be  expected  at  all  geological 
imes  as  well  as  at  present.    In  like  manner,  subaqueous  fissures  formed 
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at  all  periods  during  earthquakes,  and  from  -vfhieli  gases  tave  been 
evolved,  destructive  of  auimal   life,  would  be  inferred  to  Uave  Wn 


I 
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a,  a,  a,  beda  formed  of  diagonal  layers,  coinpoied  af  broken  shellB,  fisb-teeth,  [umo 
of  wood,  and  oolitic  graina,  sometimoa  more  rounded  pieces  of  sheila,  the  various  «nb- 
i  Ij'iog  in  the  planes  of  the  diagonal  layers,  and  presenting  eyer;  appearuiM  rf 
hnriDg  been  shoTcd  or  pushed  over  the  more  horiiontal  surracea  formed  daring  tie 
intervals  betweeo  the  mud  deposits,  £,  b,  b,  b,* 

always  followed  by  the  same  results.  So  also  with  the  heat  commuui- 
cated  to  waters  during  submarine  volcanic  eruptions,  or  when  fissures, 
formed  during  earthquakes,  reached  the  depth  of  very  considerable 
teraporatiires.  With  regard  to  waters  impregnated  with  deleteriooj 
gases,  so  long  as  these  remained  sufficiently  disseminated  in  them,  pre- 
daceoua  animals  not  included  in  the  areas  so  affected,  would  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  multitudea  of  fresh-water 
or  marine  animals  which  may  have  been  killed,  until  their  remains  wen 
covered  over  by  fine  sedimentary  matter ;  or,  heing  burrowing  creatures 
amid  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  until  the  sedimentary  matter  was  so  adjusted 
around  them,  with  probably  also  a  certain  decomposition  of  the  sofUr 
parts,  as  to  be  no  longer  desirable  food,  if  even  they  were  attaioable. 

Multitudes  of  fossil  fish  are  sometimes  so  found  in  rocks,  that  thai 
sudden  destruction,  with  the  preservation  of  their  bodies  from  predaoeow 
and  scavenger  creatures,  seems  needful  in  order  to  account  for  their 
mode  of  occurrence,  it  appearing  also  necessary  that  their  entombmeol 
in  the  containing  substances  was  sufficiently  rapid,  subsequently  to  lh«i( 
death,  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  various  harder  parts  of  their 
bodies  after  decomposition.  In  all  cases  wliere  volcanic  action  can  b* 
inferred  at  various  geological  times,  at  or  near  the  localities  where  the 

*  This  BPctioD  «as  taken  at  n  quarry  of  Forest  marble,  part  of  the  ooUtia  aeriaa,  »l 
the  Butte,  Frame,  SomerBetahire.  The  Bath  oolito,  into  which  this  part  of  the  oslilis 
series  graduntcs,  as  any  be  well  seen  in  Somersetshire,  is  often,  in  som«  of  iU  txdl, 
nothing  else  than  a  modifioalion  of  the  same  thing,  the  rounded  grains  of  aheUs  uil 
corals,  mixed  with  those  of  the  true  oolite  (having  concentric  eoatinga  of  caleanva* 
matter),  being  drifted  in  a  similar  manner.  Brolten  sbelU,  fish-teeth,  and  other  oxpnit 
remains  are  seen  in  the  sections  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  occnrring  u  atlcakl  ib 
clay,  coDditions  from  time  lo  time  having  occurred,  during  which  the  depoiut  ot  t^* 
muBB  nf  mud  of  the  beda  termed  Fullers'  earth,  was  locally  interrupted  bj  UiMtiMI 
drifts. 
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observer  may  have  aqueous  deposits  under  examination,  and  which  prfr 
sent  the  remains  of  nnimala  in  a  condition  showing  that  whole  creatures 
have  been  preserved  without  injury  to  the  arrangement  of  their  harder 
parts,  the  observer  will  do  well  to  recollect  the  modes  of  entombment 
which  may  now  be  in  progress  in  similar  regions  of  the  present  day, 
He  will  thus  see  organic  remains  among  tbe  volcanic  ashes  of  different 
geological  times,  even  umid  the  old  accumulations  of  the  Silurian 
deposits  (Ireland,  Wales),  and  in  such  positions  as  very  forcibly  to 
remind  him  of  the  causes  of  destruction  and  preservation  which  he  finda, 
or  can  fairly  infer  are  now  in  action.  • 

Independently  of  any  sudden  destruction  and  entombment  of  animal 
life  in  connexion  with  volcanic  eruptions  or  earth(|uake  movements,  the 
study  of  the  old  fresh-water  and  sea-bottoms  presents  us  with  the  occur- 
rence of  animal  remams  so  preserved,  aud  amid  such  substances  that 
the  sudden  influx  of  waters  charged  with  much  fine  matter  in  mecbanicat  • 
suspension  may  have  destroyed  multitudes  of  aqueous  animals  in  some 
given  area.  At  least,  tbeir  remains  are  so  entangled  amid  this  matter 
as  to  lead  to  this  inference.  That  fixed  creatures  or  others  of  slow 
movements  could  thus  readily  be  overwhelmed,  would  be  expected  under 
sucb  conditions  at  all  geological  periods.  When,  for  example,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bradford,  the  ApiocriniUa  of  that  locality  is  fouud  rooted 
upon  a  subjacent  calcareous  bed  (one  of  tbe  oolitic  series)  and  i 
tangled  in  a  seam  of  clay,  its  parts  sometimes  beautifully  preserved,  it  4 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  destroyed  by  an  influx  of  mud  from  which 
it  could  not  escape.  In  like  manner  also,  the  preservation  of  long  un- 
injured stems  of  various  encrinites  found  amid  the  Silurian  and  otherv  J 
older  deposits,  on  tbe  surfaces  of  limestone  and  other  rocks,  and  having 
had  a  covering  of  fine  sediment,  would  appear  to  be  explained.  Some- 
times,  as  in  the  lias  of  Golden  Cope,  near  Lyme  Regis,  multitudes  of 
belemnites,  some  with  even  the  ink-bug  of  these  molluscs  preserved,  so 
form  a  seam  of  organic  remains,  that  the  observer  is  led  to  infer  a  ■ 
sudden  destruction  of  thousands  of  tbcni  over  a  moderate  area.  Amr 
monites  are  also  sometimes  fouud  In  great  numbers,  distributed  in  a 
depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  over  areas  of  a  square  mile  or  more,  as  if 
snddenly  destroyed.  The  beautiful  bed  of  myriads  of  ammonites  occur-  ( 
ring  amid  tbe  lias  of  Marston  Magna,  Somerset,  was  a  good  case  of  this 
kind.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  shells  of  molluscs  show  that  wlieri' 
their  animals  were  entombed,  the  space  occupied  by  their  bodies  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  the  sediment  which  enveloped  them.  The 
following  section  (fig.  203)  of  an  ammonite  (lias,  Lyme  Regis)  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  this  mode  of  occurrence.  All  the  chambers  of 
the  ammonite  are  fitted  by  carbonate  of  lime,  infiltrated  into  their 
hollows,  beyond  which  there  is  a  space  apparently  occupied  by  the 
^wima^wh^iOTerwhelmed  by  the  aurroanding  caloareoaa  mud,  no^^ 
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argillaceons  limeetone ;  this  space  is  terminated  outwards  by  sediTiieiiUr; 
matter  (a)  which  entered  so  much  of  the  ahoU  as  the  retreat  of  the 
animal  permitted.     In  this  case  the  intruding  sediment  has  become 


^^  coi 


highly  impregnated  with  dark-coloured  matter,  as  if  effected  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  animal  within.  Such  deposits  as  clay  and  argil- 
laceous limestones,  the  latter  especially,  from  the  usual  consolidation, 
without  much  pressure,  of  the  matter  around  the  organic  remains,  arc 
very  favourable  for  observations  of  this  kind,  numerous  shells  of  mol- 
luscs appearing  to  show  that  their  animals  may  have  been  in  them  ftt 
the  time  of  their  entombment.  In  such  reaearchea  attention  should  le 
paid  to  the  positions  of  the  ahells  in  the  beds,  and  the  forma  of  their 
interior  cavities,  so  that  the  entrance  of  sediment  might  be  prevented 
by  auch  positions  and  forms.  Multitudes  of  examples  are  found  in 
certain  areas  and  deposits  where  the  presence  of  the  animals  in  their 
ahells  would  seem  rei]uircd.  When  we  consider  the  probable  voracity 
of  numerous  creatures  in  fresh  nnd  sea  waters,  and  the  multitudes  of 
scavenger  animals  consuming  decayed  animal  matters  at  all  geolo^col 
times,  llic  discovery  of  certain  aqueous  reptiles  preserved  entire  amicl 
rocks,  even  with  the  contents  of  their  intestines  preserved,  leads  as  to 
infer  that  their  entombment,  if  not  also  their  death,  was  sudden.  And 
this  appears  the  more  probable  when  we  find,  as  often  happens,  that  in 
the  same  deposits  the  same  kinds  of  aqueous  reptiles  are  dbmembered, 
aa  if  by  predaceous  animals  feeding  upon  them.  While,  at  times,  in  the 
lias  of  Western  England,  the  skeletons  of  Icthyosauri  and  Plesiounn 
are  so  well  preserved  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  bones  are  in  their  proper 
relative  situations ;  even  their  skina  preserved,  and  the  contents  of 
their  intestines,  at  the  time  of  death,  in  their  right  places ;  at  others, 
the  bones  of  these  reptiles  are  dispersed,  though  not  always  fiu"  re- 
moved from  the  place  where  the  animais  died.  In  fact,  the  appearaocea 
presented  are  precisely  those  of  decomposition  having  been  so  far 
advanced  that  the  scavenger  animals  could  feed  upon  the  carcases,  and 
di-ag  the  bones  short  distances,  so  as  somewhat  to  scatter  them. 

Every  mode  of  the  occurrence  of  organic  remains  should  be  carefully 
considered,  and  viewed  with  reference  not  only  to  the  district,  as  regards 
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the  depths  of  water,  and  the  probable  form  of  any  neighbouring  land,.  ] 
but  also  as  to  the  genera]  distribution  of  marine  life  at  equivalent  geo* 
logical  times  over  much  more  extended  areas.  The  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  life  over  great  aiirfaces  at  giveq 
geological  times,  as  well  as  of  the  deposits  effected  during  those  lapsea, 
of  them  to  which  given  names  have  been  assigned,  would  appear  espe- 
dally  needful.  Experience  has  taught  geologists  that  many  a  genua  of 
marine  animals,  the  remains  of  which  were  at  first  found  only  in  par* 
tdcular  beds  of  various  districts,  have  been  discovered  in  the  deposits, 
both  of  more  ancient  and  more  modern  periods ;  as  also  that  as  regards  * 
species,  these  will  be  observed  in  certain  districts  to  have  a  wider  range 
than  in  others,  through  a  section  of  consecutive  sea-bottoms. 

It  would  seem  essential  that  an  observer  should  well  weigh  the  evi- 
dence of  the  distribution  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  difi'eren1^  i 
geological  times,  as  exhibited  by  organic  remains,  with  reference  to  th^«| 
probable  distribution  of  land  and  water  of  those  times,  and  the  conse-. 
quent  variation  of  depths  of  seas,  kinds  of  bottom,  forms  of  coasts,  dift- 
charge  of  rivers  into  the  sea,  fresh-water  accumulations,  and  the  like.' 
He  should  refer  to  the  depths  at  which  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  noir 
known  to  exist  in  the  sea  (p.  162),  with  the  forms  and  kinds  of  both' 
foaad  tinder  the  different  conditions  of  heat,  light,  and  shelter  from  no- 
lent  movements.     Ho  can  scarcely  neglect  the  views  of  naturalists,  i 
to  the  distribution  of  existing  animal  and  vegetable  life,  over  the  surface,  tj 
of  the  globe ;  the  spread  of  the  different  kinds  under  the  circumstances . 
fitted  for  each  respectively;  the  overpowering,  as  it  were,  of  some  by 
others,  the  centres  or  localities  whence  species  are  inferred,  under  favour- ' 
able  circumstances,  to  have  been  diffused,  and  the  representatives  of  J 
different  species  in  different  localities.*     The  various  supposed  equiva-  ' 
lent  accumulations,  chiefly  sea-bottoms,  have  to  be  carefully  dissected  to' 
ascertainthe  probable  conditions  underwhich  the  remainsof  life  entombed 
in  them  have  been  gathered  into  tlie  situations  where  they  are  now  dis-  | 
covered,  and  the  life  itself  was  then  adjusted.     At  all  geological  times 
when  waters  existed,  they  would  arrange  themselves  according  to  thft 
laws  now  governing  their  position  as  to  temperature,  and  they  wou1{' 
possess  the  same  properties  with  respect  to  light  and  pressure. f     AU-'j 

*  Af  regards  worlta  oa  the  disCributioa  of  animal  und  Togetaljle  life,  the  obsericr  a 
conienieDtly  consuit  the  teit  nnii  mnpa  of  Johnston's  '■Phjaicul  Ailnfl."     For  i 
grspbical  distribution  of  plants,  reference  can  bo  made  to  tho  works  of  Humboldt  k 
ShotiWi  and  the  Reports  by  Griesbach  (translated  by  the  Rsf  Society).     The  disti 
tion  rffiaiieB,  a  sobjeat  of  ooDsiderable  geologioal  intereat,  has  received  much  attcutios^  • 
^m  Sir  Joba  Richardson  in  his  '■  Fanuu  Boreal i- Americana,"  and  British  AsaociatiOB 

t  Assuming  that  th«  saline  contents  and  Iheir  proportion  to  the  traters  have  ai 
materially  different  during  the  lapse  of  lime,  ainoe  animala  eiiited  io  the  aeae  and  fru^ '  1 
waters  of  the  world.  As  respects  the  adjuatment  of  marine  animals  tu  light,  the  eyW  y 
I,  croiitacGanB  foond  among  the  oldest  foEsiliferous  deposits,  have  oflen  becM 
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masses  of  water  would  also  tend  to  be  moved,  as  now,  bj  the  great 
causes  of  ocean  currents  and  tidal  streams,  however  modified  these  may 
have  been  by  the  manner  in  which  dry  land  presented  itself  amid  the 
ocean,  at  any  particular  geological  period. 

At  the  same  time  that  all  due  attention  b  paid  to  these  circumstances, 
it  becomes  also  necessary  to  bear  well  in  mind  the  modifications  and 
changes  which  would  arise  from  the  movements  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
elevating  or  depressing  mineral  masses,  so  that  sometimes  they  were 
above  the  sea  level,  sometimes  beneath  it.  To  advert  again  to  the 
change  produced  by  the  submergence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  land  descending  to 
the  moderate  (geological)  depth  of  1,0.00  feet,  relatively  to  these  oceans. 
By  recent  observations  it  would  appear,  that  the  summit  level  (named 
Baldwin's)  is  299  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  when  the  depression  had 
continued  to  600  feet,  there  would  be  a  channel  above  this  height  deeper 
than  between  Dover  and  Calais  ;  and  when  the  submersion  to  1,000  feet 
had  been  completed,  one  deeper  than  any  part  of  the  North  Sea,  or  the 
channels  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  these  islands  and 
France,  one  nearly  corresponding  with  the  line  of  100  fathoms,  extend- 
ing from  Spain,  outside  the  British  Islands,  to  Norway  (fig.  65). 

By  comparing  a  map  of  the  Americas,  with  the  land  which  would  be 
under  the  ocean,  if  this  movement  of  depression  were  carried  out,  gra- 
dually diminishing  no  further  than  20°  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the 
isthmus,  the  great  modification  likely  to  arise  from  the  free  passage  of 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  into  those  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  difierence 
of  the  surface  of  dry  land  will  be  obvious.*  It  is  by  carefully  con- 
sidering a  few  areas  of  the  present  dry  land  in  this  manner,  with  regard 
to  the  effects  of  depression  or  elevation,  as  the  case  may  require,  that 
the  observer  will  readily  perceive  how  needful  it  is  for  him,  when  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  distribution  of  the  life  of  any  particular  geological 
time,  well  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  such  changes  ;  whether,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  permit  a  mingling  of  species  previously  separated,  or 
separate  some  given  area,  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  some  marked 
species  into  two  parts,  one  or  both  of  which  were  subsequently  subjected  ^ 
to.  different  conditions. 

Inasmuch  as  we  find  marine  animal  life  adjusted  to  certain  conditions, 
among  which,  from  the  labours  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  and  other 
naturalists,  depths  of  water  may  be  considered,  all  other  circuniBtances 

pointed  out  as  satisfactoxy  proof.    Valuable  remarks  on  this  head  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Yol.  i.  p.  896. 

*  With  regard  to  the  differences  in  the  leyels  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  on  the  shores 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  would  give  a  higher  relative  ^ 
leyel  to  the  former,  to  the  amount  of  8*52  feet     High  water  mark  at  Panama  is  stated 
to  be  18 '66  feet  aboYe  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Chagres ;  while  it  is  only  6-61  lower 
at  low  water  on  the  Pacific  side. — Philosophical  Transactions,  1880. 
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being  the  same,  to  have  an  important  influ^oe;  reasoning  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  we  should  expect  an  adjustment  of  a  similar 
kind  to  have  extended  back  to  the  earliest  state  of  the  earth's  surface, 
when  water,  fitted  for  life,  washed  the  shores  of  continents  and  islands. 
Even  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  heat  of  the  earth's  solid  crust  at  former 
times,  sufficient  to  keep  the  waters  dispersed  as  oceans  and  seas  above 
it,  at  equal  temperatures  at  certain  depths,  independently  of  solar  heat, 
littoral,  shallow  and  deep  water  conditions  would  be  expected  to  have 
had  their  influence,  more  particularly  when  combined  with  difierences 
in  sea-bottoms,  and  position  as  to  shelter  from  wind-wave  action,  tidal 
streams,  or  ocean  currents.  At  all  events,  it  would  appear  most  desirable 
that  the  observer,  having  before  him  the  advantage  of  the  sea^bottoms 
of  difierent  geological  times,  with  organic  remains  variously  distributed 
among  them,  should  endeavour  to  trace  out  differences  and  resemblances 
of  this  kind,  carefully  considering  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  physical 
structure  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  in  connexion  with  that  presented  by 
the  contained  organic  remains.  It  may  be  that  certain  forms  of  the 
shells  of  molluscs,  for  example,  are  deceptive,  so  that  the  palaeontolo- 
gist may  not  always  reason  safely  when  referring  some  to  animals  simi- 
lar to  those  now  living  near  shores  or  in  shallow  or  deep  waters ;  and 
that  these  last  may  be  found  to  vary  at  the  present  day  more  than  is  now 
known ;  still  the  investigation  can  scarcely  but  be  productive  of  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  knowledge  sought,  the  general  evidence,  be  it  what 
it  might,  pointing  out  those  modes  of  occurrence  which  may  be  ultimately 
seen  to  be  somewhat  constant :  while  others,  though  they  present  them- 
selves in  a  more  uncertain  manner,  may  yet  be  important  as  regards  the 
general  subject. 

As  the  researches  of  naturalists  show  that  whether  we  rise  high  into 
the  atmosphere,  or  descend  deep  into  the  sea,  the  conditions  for  the 
existence  of  life,  under  various  adjustments  and  modifications,  terminate ; 
it  follows  that  the  great  mutability  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  respects 
both  conditions,  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce,  great  changes  in  that  life, 
independently  of  those  made  inherent  to  it  as  created.  The  separation 
of  great  areas  of  dry  land  into  minor  portions  has  been  above  mentioned, 
as  producing  even  the  extinction  of  certain  kinds  of  terrestrial  life,  while 
at  others  it  may  have  preserved  parts  of  it  and  mingled  some  together. 
Upon  the  descent  of  a  continent  beneath  the  sea  (and  the  researches  of 
the  geologist  teach  him  the  necessity  of  such  submersions,  as  well  as 
that  the  dry  lands  for  the  time  have  been  chiefly  raised  from  beneath 
seas  into  the  atmosphere),  any  terrestrial  life  peculiar  to  it  would  be 
destroyed,  though  evidence  of  its  existence  might  be  preserved  amid 
mineral  matter  where  circumstances  permitted.  In  like  manner  when, 
upon  submergence,  shores  ceased  to  present  themselves,  the  littoral 
marine  animals,  previously  inhabiting  them  and  moving  to  the  coasts  as 
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these  retreated  upon  the^desoent  of  the  main  mass  of  land,  would  be 
expected  also  to  have  disappeared,  unless  able  wholly  or  in  part  to  haTs 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  When,  however,  lOQe  after 
zone  of  the  marine  vegetation  disappeared  as  the  drcnmstances  fitted 
for  its  growth  ceased,  the  animals  which  fed  upon  the  plants  would 
perish,  and  with  them  those  which  lived  upon  the  vegetable  eaters,  unlev 
thej  could  escape  to  other  localities  where  food  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
others  which  thej  could  substitute  for  it,  was  to  be  found,  and  wts 
sufficient  for  them.    If,  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  204),  a  b  represents 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  remaining  constant,  or  nearly  so,  and  e  v  d  the  out- 
line of  any  mass  of  land,  partly  in  the  atmosphere  and  partly  beneath 
the  sea,  and  o,  o,  o,  o,  the  depth  at  which  marine  plants  supporting  die 
life  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  marine  fauna  grew,  the  littoral  portion  of 
that  life  would  be  shifted  to  x  x\  upon  a  submergence  of  the  land  to  «, 
f,  and  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  sea-bottom  inhabited  by  animals 
at  greater  depths  would  be  brought  lower  down,  so  that  these  would 
probably  also  move  over  the  ground  of  others  previously  adjusted  to 
minor  depths.  Submergence  continuing,  when  it  reached  the  line  ^,  A, 
the  shores  would  still  further  be  shifted  to  y,  y',  with  the  samegenenl 
consequences  as  before,  and  so  also  with  the  submergence  to  t^  A;.  When 
it  reached  {,  ?n,  the  whole  of  the  land,  previously  above  water,  would  be 
beneath  it,  and  littoral  life  may  be  considered  to  have  disappeared  when 
it  reached  n,  p.  At  the  amount  of  submergence  represented  by  the 
line  »,  f,  the  whole  of  the  former  dry  land,  with  its  shores  and  any 
shallow  seas  adjoining,  would  be  beneath  the  depths  of  marine  vege- 
tation. In  this  section  the  probable  consequences  of  breaker  action  on 
the  descending  land,  tending  to  plane  it  off",  as  the  great  Banks  of  New- 
foundland may  have  been  land  to  a  certain  extent  levelled  out  during  a 
gradual  submergence,  have  not  been  included,  in  order  to  render  the 
illustration  simple.  During,  however,  such  a  submergence,  this  action 
has  to  be  well  borne  in  mind,  so  that  the  detritus  thence  arising,  distri- 
buted over  the  sunk  land,  and  entombing  the  remains  of  the  animal  life 
of  the  time,  with  its  variations,  according  to  circumstances,  those  of 
deep-water  creatures  ranging  over  those  of  shallow  water,  and  littoral 
species,  be  not  neglected. 

With  respect  to  this  covering  of  detrital  deposits  containing  the 
remains  of  littoral  species  by  others  entombing  those  species  which 
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contemporaneotislj  inhabited  deeper  waters  adjoining,  the  following 
Motion  (fig.  205)  may  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  may  be, 
and  appears  to  have  been  accomplished,  daring  the  submergence  of  land 
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and  its  shores.  K  a,  (,  represent  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  <?,  (2,  a  surface 
of  land  and  its  shore  which  has  been  gradually  depressed  beneath  it, 
e,  the  littoral  accumulations  when  h  was  the  coast,  /  and  ^,  those  when 
the  sea  boundaries  were  at  I  and  ??},  as  A  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  time 
of  the  section,  there  would  always  be  deeper  waters  outwards  in  the 
direction  a,  d.  Hence,  though  a  certain  thickness  of  deposits,  e,  /,  g^  h, 
variable  according  to  circumstances,  might  cover  the  surface  of  the 
descending  land,  entombing  the  remains  of  the  littoral  marine  animals, 
these  would  be  covered  in  the  direction  outwards,  and  as  the  land 
descended,  by  detrital  deposits  of  kinds  which  could  be  transported  to 
and  formed  there,  a  corresponding  series  of  marine  animal  remains 
intermingled  with  them,  differing  as  far  as  the  deeper  water  differed  from 
the  littoral  marine  life  of  the  time.  Thus  numerous  species  which  had 
been  really  contemporaneous  with,  those  entombed  beneath  may  appear, 
in  certain  sections,  to  have  succeeded  them  afi  creations  in  the  progress 
of  geological  time,  this  appearance  extending  even  to  the  remains  of 
those  living  in  the  deepest  waters  of  the  period  and  locality,  as  any  large 
mass  of  dry  land  became  submerged. 

With  respect  to  the  emergence  of  land,  should  this  be  gradual,  large 
areas  might  be  laid  dry,  presenting  sheets  of  sedimentary  matter  not 
contemporaneously  produced,  yet  containing  littoral  species  of  molluscs 
in  great  abundance,  these  species  being  of  the  same  kinds,  should  no 
change  have  been  effected  in  that  portion  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
locality  and  time  during  the  rise  of  the  land  and  sea-bottom.  If  the 
sea-bottom  around  the  British  Islands  were  gradually  raised,  so  that  the 
boundary  line  extended  to  not  more  than  100  fathoms  in  depth  (fig.  65, 
p.  114),  the  remains  of  littoral  molluscs  would  be  scattered  amid  the 
iccumulations  of  the  time,  as  the  shores  became  extended,  covering  over 
those  of  other  and  contemporaneous  molluscs.     If  a  (,  in  the  following 

Fig.  200. 
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section  (fig.  206),  represent  the  level  of  the  sea,  e  d  tk  surface  of  rock, 
partly  above  the  sea  and  partly  beneath  it,  and  e  a  deposit  extending  to 
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r,  it  Tould  oontun  the  remuiiB  of  mollnacs  inhabiting  the  different 
depths,  inclnding  those  at'  which  vind-wave  action  ooold  drive  then 
onwards  towards  the  coast.  If  the  land  be  now  raised,  bo  that  the  rda- 
tive  sea  level  is  represented  by  A,  A',  a  deposit  /,  extending  to  «,  wonld 
be  under  similar  conditions  as  that  previonslj  formed  and  extending  to 
r,  and  so  with  an  accumulation  g  extending  to  t.  SnccessiTO  beda  k,l,m, 
are  thus  produced,  probabl;  containing  the  remains  of  moUnscs,  allowing 
the  mingling  of  many  by  the  action  of  the  waves  in  shallow  Bituations, 
and  corresponding  with  the  depths  kh',  gg',  ff,  ee\  so  that  othsr 
things  being  equal,  these  exuvise  are  similar  in  sections  of  the  detrital 
accumulations  which  do  not  correspond'with  the  general  planee  of  those 
deposits,  but  with  others  representing  their  littoral,  shallow,  or  deep- 
water  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be  of  succeeding  times. 

These  modifioations,  from  the  causes  noticed,  have  to  be  well  consi- 
derod  when  certain  organic  remains  are  viewed  as  characteristic,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  of  the  accumulations  of  a  partioular  geological  time, 
those  to  which  some  name  may  have  been  assigned.  When  any  such 
are  found  more  in  abundance  in,  or  seem  confined  to,  the  deposits 
of  some  particular  area,  and  appear  to  be  the  exuviie  of  animals  which 
have  lived  at  or  near  the  localities  where  they  are  obtained,  the  kind  of 
bottom,  probable  depth  of  water,  and  proximity  to  or  distance  from  the 
dry  land  of  the  time  have  to  be  sought,  so  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  creatures  themselves  flonriahed  may  be  duly  appreciated.  In 
such  researches  it  will  be  oden  found  that  the  kind  of  bottom  appears 
to  have  materially  influenced  the  abundance  and  distribution  of  these 
particular  animals,  so  that,  vhen  a  change  was  efi'ected  in  the  Be<U- 
mentary  matter  deposited,  they  moved  elsewhere,  even  returning  in  the 
same  abundance  as  before  to  the  same  area,  should  the  conditions  fitted 
for  them  have  been  re-established.     If,  in  the  following  plan  (fig.  207], 


the  shaded  portions  represent  minor  areas  of  mud,  distributed  amid 
sands,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  creatures  whose  habits  induced  them 
to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other  would  keep  within  the  respective  varia- 
tions of  sea-bottoms,  so  that  if,  in  the  course  of  accumulation,  tbis 
bottom  became  modified,  sands  drifting  or  being  thrown  over  the  mud, 
or  the  latter  over  the  former,  the  animals  would  follow  the  modifications 
according  to  their  habits.     Thus  in  any  given  sections  of  these  sea- 
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bottoms  streaks  of  different  kinds  of  them  may  be  found  accompanied 
with  peculiar  organic  remains,  the  animals  from  which  they  were  derived 
merely  shifting  their  ground  as  circumstances  arose,  thus  introducing 
iBterlacings,  as  it  were,  of  different  kinds  of  sea-bottoms.  Looking  at  the 
conditions  which  at  the  present  time  appear  to  govern  the  existence  of 
marine  life  both  as  regards  the  relative  position  of  different  portions  of 
it  and  the  distribution  of  similar  animals,  very  great  care  seems  to  be 
required  in  assuming  particular  species  as  characteristic  of  particular 
geological  periods  without  reference  to  their  mode  of  occurrence  at  the 
time.  It  would  seem  very  needful  that  the  probable  habits  of  these 
species  should  be  well  considered,  so  that  proper  importance  should  be 
assigned  to  other  and  contemporaneous  species  whose  remains  may  be 
equally  of  value  in  continuous  or  contemporary  accumulations  formed 
under  modified  conditions  elsewhere.  Unless  this  be  done,  it  may  often 
happen  that  littoral  species,  very  characteristic  of  the  shores  of  a  par- 
ticular region,  will  be  uselessly  sought  for  amid  contemporaneous 
accumulations  in  the  deep  seas  of  other  regions,  while  not  a  trace  can 
be  found  of  deep-sea  species,  abundant  elsewhere  at  the  same  geological 
time,  amid  shallow  water  and  littoral  deposits. 

The  calcareous  and  fossiliferous  accumulations  of  different  dates  are 
frequently  of  so  mixed  a  character  as  to  require  much  care.  They  are 
often  mere  beds  of  organic  remains ;  these,  cemented  together  by  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which,  after  the  deposit,  has  been  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  organic  remains  themselves.  At  other  times,  however, 
they  have  been  clearly  produced  by  deposits  from  solutions  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned  (p.  128). 
Some  limestones  require  very  careful  examination  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  mode  of  formation.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that  beds  pre- 
senting no  appearance  of  organic  remains  to  the  naked  eye,  may  yet  be 
found  to  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  them  when  the  microscope  is 
employed  and  due  precautions  taken.  In  this  manner  many  beds  of 
the  mountain  limestone  series  of  the  British  Islands  have  been  found 
replete  with  the  remains  of  life  where  none  were  at  first  suspected.  Even 
when  upon  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences  fossils  of  far  larger 
dimensions,  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  extending  to  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  length  or  breadth,  are  found  in  fair  abundance,  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  the  ordinary  fracture  of  the  limestone  bed  may 
not  readily  show  them.  We  do  not  here  include  the  remains  of  encri- 
nites,  echinites,  and  some  other  fossils,  which,  from  their  rhomboidal 
fracture  a  little  practice  will  enable  an  observer  readily  to  distinguish ; 
but  others,  where  they  are  far  from  being  easily  detected.  The  most 
beautiful  shells  will  occasionally  thus  present  themselves  upon  searching 
a  weathered  surface,  not  a  trace  of  which  can  be  obtained  by  ordinary 
observation. 
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It  is  now  known  that  certain  beds,  as  well  siliceous,  calcareo-siliceoos, 
as  calcareous,  are  made  np  almost  wholly  of  minute  organic  remains^ 
far  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye.  For  our  great  progress 
in  this  order  of  investigation  geologists  are  indebted  to  M.  Elirenbei]^ 
who  has  shown  how  much  infusorial  remains  are  difiused,  even  prodnoiiig 
deposits  of  considerable  importance,  and  most  materially  adding  to  the 
Tolume  of  others.  Whether  or  not  some  of  these  microscopic  minute 
bodies  may  be  vegetable  instead  of  animal,  their  geological  importance 
remains  the  same,  if  indeed  it  be  not  increased  from  such  deposits,  alto- 
gether or  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  myriads  of  microscopic  orga- 
nisms, being  referable  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.* 

While  on  the  subject  of  deposits  chiefly  formed  of  organic  remains, 
the  probable  chemical  composition  of  these  remains,  when  first  intro- 
duced amid  the  accumulations  in  which  they  are  found,  should  not  be 
neglected.  In  this  manner  it  may  be  seen  that  the  magnesia,  so  much 
more  commonly  distributed  amid  limestones  than  has  often  been  in- 
ferred, may  sometimes  be  due  to  such  remains,  particularly  where  many 
corals  are  present,  f  The  like  also  with  thq  phosphates  of  lime,  silica, 
and  other  substances.  Whole  layers  may  be  formed  of  the  harder  parts 
of  infusoria,  so  that  when  these  are  siliceous,  they,  and  the  spicubs  of 
many  sponges,  may  serve  to  difiuse  no  small  amount  of  silica  amid 
deposits  of  a  difierent  character. 

By  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  remains 
of  various  fresh-water  or  marine  animals  may  be  found  in  rocks,  the 
deposit  of  which  by  means  of  water  is  evident,  and  also  by  well-directed 
attention  to  the  mode  in  which  the  remains  of  terrestrial  life,  not  for- 
getting those  of  insects,!  may  have  become  intermingled  with  them,  the 
observer  will  frequently  find  himself  most  materially  aided  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  probable  physical  geography  of  difierent  areas,  often  con- 
siderable, at  given  geological  times.  With  this  knowledge  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  varied  distribution  of  the  life  of  the  time,  and  the  abnnr 
dance  and  kind  of  mineral  matter  deposited  at  the  same  period,  he  may 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  changes  and  modifications  which  have  taken 
place  contemporaneously  in  the  rivers  or  lakes,  amid  the  lands,  or  in  the 

*  Ab  to  some  of  these  supposed  infiisoria  being  Tegetable,  see  note,  p.  245. 

t  In  some  investigations  undertaken  by  Mr.  Maule  at  the  Museum  of  Ptaetieal  Geo- 
logy,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  yarious  changes  which  organic  remains  may  hatt 
undergone  under  different  conditions  of  entombment,  he  found  magnesia,  ertn  to  the 
extent  of  6  and  7  per  cent.,  in  some  recent  corals. 

X  In  countries,  and  especially  in  tropical  islands,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
off-shore  or  land  winds  are  at  times  somewhat  strong,  multitudes  of  insects  are  often 
borne  out  to  sea,  where,  though  the  greater  proportion  may  become  the  food  of  marine 
creatures,  some  fall  in  situations  to  be  entombed  amid  mud,  silt,  or  sand.  Those  accus- 
tomed to  pass  along  such  coasts  are  familiar  with  this  fact  Our  own  coasts  in  summer 
weather  present  many  instances  of  insects  surprised  and  drawn  off  coasts  seaward  by 
the  sudden  setting  in  of  the  land  wind  in  the  CToning. 
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seas,  at  different  times  in  such  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Re- 
garding that  surface  as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
distribution  of  life,  allowing  for  great  changes  in  that  distribution  during 
the  lapse  of  time,  could  not  have  been  adjusted  to  conditions  as  they 
snccessively  arose,  and  which  modified  it  more  in  one  locality  than 
another,  so  that  great  care  seems  required  properly  to  separate  the 
local  from  the  general  effects  produced  at  assumed  equal  periods,  or 
during  a  long  succession  of  them.  Modern  investigations,  while  they, 
on  the  one  hand,  lead  us  to  infer  many  great  changes  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life  during  the  accumulation  of  the  various  deposits  in  which 
its  remains  have  been  preserved,  "*"  teach  us,  on  the  other,  that  forms 
once  supposed  only  confined  to  the  more  modern  accumulations  have 
existed  in  far  more  remote  times.f  While  it  is  probable  that  the  evidence 
of  great  changes  having  taken  place  during  the  lapse  of  geological 

*  Referring  to  yarious  general  works  containing  lists  of  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  considered  characteristic  of  the  different  deposits  which  it  has  been 
thought  conyenient  to  separate  and  class  under  particular  names,  it  is  only  required  to 
point  to  such  animals  as  the  trilobites,  among  the  more  ancient  accumulations,  and  to 
the  ammonites  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  series,  to  show  that  certain 
marine  creatures  which  haye  now  ceased  to  exist  once  swarmed  in  particular  areas  at 
giyen  Umes,  and  have  not  liyed  after  those  times.  No  doubt  the  preseryation  of  the 
parts  of  many  terrestrial  animals  requires  a  combination  of  fayourable  circumstances, 
so  that  no  great  surprise  is  to  be  experienced  when  we  obtain  few  traces  of  such  animals 
amid  the  contents  of  the  old  sea-bottoms  usually  presented  to  our  examination.  The 
remains  of  the  marsupial  mammal  (Fhascolotherium  Bucklandi,  Owen)  and  of  the  insecti- 
yorous  mammals  (Amphitherium  Prevoatii  and  Am.  Broderipii,  Owen)  in  the  Stonesfield 
slate  (oolitic  series),  near  Oxford,  are  sufficient  to  introduce  caution  into  general 
reasoning  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  terrestrial  mammals  at  different  geo- 
logieal  times.  Speaking  of  the  condiUons  under  which  these  remains  occur.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  remarks  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  yol.  i.  p.  121),  that  **at  this  place  (Stonesfield)  a 
single  bed  of  calcareous  and  sandy  slate,  not  six  feet  thick,  contains  an  admixture  of 
terrestrial  animals  and  plants  with  shells  which  are  decidedly  marine ;  the  bones  of 
Didelphis  (AmphUherium  and  Phatcolotherium),  Megalosaurus  (a  great  saurian  40  or  50 
feet  long,  partaking,  according  toCuyier,  of  the  structure  of  the  monitor  and  crocodile), 
and  Pterodactyle  (a  flying  saurian)  are  so  mixed  with  ammonites,  nautUi,  belemnites, 
and  many  other  species  of  marine  shells,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  forma- 
tion haying  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  not  far  distant  from  some  ancient 
shore."  With  respect  to  the  wing-covers  of  insects  found  in  the  same  deposit.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  remarks  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  411),  that  they  are  all  coleopterous, 
*'  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  many  of  them  approach  nearly  to  the  JBuprettit,  a 
genus  now  most  abundant  in  warm  latitudes." 

f  As  regards  the  forms  of  molluscs,  the  genera  Avieulaj  Modiola,  Tkrehratula^  Lingula^ 
and  Orhieula  are  found  from  the  Silurian  rocks  upwards  to  the  present  day.  The  like 
with  7\irbo,  as  a  restricted  genus,  and  also  with  NautUtu^  with  slight  variations  in  form. 
With  respect  to  those  remarkable  and  beautiM  animals  the  star-fishes.  Professor  Ed- 
ward Forbes  states,  that  species  of  the  genus  Uraster  are  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks 
elosely  resembling  the  existing  northern  forms  (Decade  I.,  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Sorrey"),  and  that  in  the  lias,  Uraster  Oaveyi  (Decade  III.)  is  only  critically  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  common  Uraater  ruberUf  now  inhabiting  the  British  seas.  According 
also  to  the  Professor,  the  Terebraiula  ttriatulCf  of  the  cretaceous  series,  cannot  be  dis- 
tingnished  specifically  from  the  Terebratula  caput-aerpentU  of  the  same  seas. 
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time  in  the  vegetation  and  animals  which  have  existed  on  the  earth's 
surface  will  be  only  confirmed  by  extended  research,  it  seems  equally 
probable  that  investigations  carried  out  with  proper  regard  to  the 
varying  physical  geography  of  different  geological  periods  will  show 
the  necessity  of  tracing  the  probable  causes  productive  of  new  adjust- 
ments of  lands  and  waters  at  those  different  times,  and  of  studying  the 
distribution  of  the  life'*'  of  such  times  in  accordance  with  those  laws 
which  appear  to  govern  that  distribution  at  the  present  time,  not  forget 
ting,  however,  those  conditions  which  would  follow  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  heat  of  the  earth,  should  it  eventually  be  found  that  a  temperature 
more  equal  over  the  earth's  surface  than  that  afforded  by  the  sun  would 
appear  required  for  the  distribution  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  its  existence  on  our  planet. 

Igneous  products  of  earlier  date  than  those  of  modem  volcanoes. — 
As  has  been  previously  remarked,  the  distinction  between  the  products 
of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  is  rather  one  of  convenience  than  of 
fact,  and  the  same  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  also  observed  as  to  the 
differences  between  those  above  noticed  (pp.  317-400),  and  the  products 
about  to  be  mentioned.  By  arranging  igneous  products  according  to 
the  different  geological  dates  to  which  they  may  be  assigned,  the  ob- 
server has  the  means  of  studying  not  only  their  modes  of  occurrence,  but 
also  the  constancy  or  change  of  the  elementary  substances  entering 
into  their  composition  during  the  lapse  of  geological  time. 

The  igneous  rocks  known  to  us  by  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  have  been  found  sufficiently  well  distributed  to  be  available 
for  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  elementary  bodies.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  they  are  chiefly  oxides  of  substances  commonly  considered  sim- 
ple, one  of  the  oxides,  that  of  silicon,  acting  as  an  acid,  and  combining 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  other  oxides.  Silicic  acid  (silica),  free  or 
combined,  may  be  seen  more  to  prevail  in  certain  rocks  than  in  others ; 
but  there  are  few  igneous  products  found  in  any  abundance,  which  do 
not  mainly  consist  of  silica,  or  the  silicates.     The  simple  substances, 

*  It  is  Yerj  desirable,  in  the  enameration  of  organic  remains  disooTered  in  different 
beds  and  localities,  properly  to  represent  the  abundance  of  the  indiTidaala  of  eaok 
species.  This  mode  of  investigation  has  received  careful  attention  during  th«  progress 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Without  due  precaution  of  this  kind, 
the  remains  of  a  single  individual  figures  as  prominently  as  those  of  many  hundreds, 
and  a  correct  view  of  the  correspondence  or  difference  between  the  varioiiB  portions  of 
contemporaneous  accumulations  as  to  the  life  entombed  in  them  becomes  moch  im- 
peded. A  careful  study  of  the  comparative  numbers  of  individuals  often  diows  how 
much  some  species  of  marine  molluscs  have  preferred  one  kind  of  sea-botlom  to  an- 
other, while  others  seem  to  have  flourished  equally  well  through  yaried  changes  in  the 
8ea4>ottoms.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  researches  of  natoralistB  teach  vs 
that  many  an  area  is  now  little,  if  at  all,  tenanted  by  marine  molluscs,  such  areas  being 
unsuited  to  their  habits,  while  others  adjoining  them  may  be  covered  by  multitudes  of 
various  molluscs. 
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with  silicon,  constituting  this  mass  of  matter,  whence  the  sedimentary 
deposits  have  been,  with  minor  exceptions,  more  or  less  directly  or  in- 
directly derived  during  the  lapse  of  time,  have  not  been  ^  found  nu- 
merous. They  are  chiefly  aluminium,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese,  making  with  silicon  eight  substances, 
considered  elementary,  all  combined  with  another,  oxygen,  and  forming 
the  great  Yolume  of  the  igneous  rocks,  such  as  they  are  known  to  us. 
Of  other  elementary  substances  entering  into  their  composition  on  a 
minor  scale,  probably  sulphur,  boron,  lithia,  and  fluorine,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  bodies,  with  the  addition  of  hydrogen,  so  far 
as  it  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  water  that  can  be  regarded 
as  a  real  component  part  of  these  rocks.  Numerous  other  simple  sub- 
stances, no  doubt,  may  be  detected  amid  these  products  in  difierent 
localities,  even  sufficiently  abundant  in  some  to  be  remarkable;  but 
viewed  in  the  mass,  the  nine  elementary  substances  above  mentioned, 
with  the  four  others  in  a  minor  manner,  appear  to  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  all  ages. 

That  so  much  of  the  great  volume  of  these  rocks  should  consist  of 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  a  few  simple  substances,  and  that  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  one  of  them  should  constitute  such  an  important 
compound  for  further  union  with  the  other  oxides,  are  in  themselves 
circumstances  of  no  slight  interest  to  an  observer  anxious  to  trace  some 
connexion  between  the  igneous  products  of  all  geological  periods  and 
the  substances  beneath  the  exterior  and  consolidated  portion  of  the 
earth  during  the  same  lapse  of  time.  We  have  elsewhere'*'  estimated 
silica  as  constituting  45  per  cetit.  of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe, 
hence  the  oxygen  contained  in  silica  alone  would  form  at  least  26  per 
cent,  of  that  crust.t  If  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  other  oxides  be 
included,  the  percentage  becomes  largely  increased ;  so  that  when  this 
substance  is  regarded  as  free  from  its  union  with  the  matter  forming 
rocks,  and  in  a  gaseous  form,  its  volume  becomes  enormous.^ 

In  studying  these  rocks,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  observer  would 
be  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  there  may  be  evidence  of  igneous 
products  having  been  thrown  out  in  the/nanner  of  those  ejected  from 
active  volcanoes  at  different  geological  times.  As  it  so  happens  that 
while  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  appear  to  have  remained 
in  a  state  imdisturbed  by  igneous  action  from  very  early  periods  to  the 
present  day,  other  portions  seem  frequently  to  have  been  subjected  to 
this  action  during  the  same  lapse  of  time,  all  regions,  however  interest- 

*  <«  Besearchet  in  Theoretical  Geology/'  1884,  p.  8. 

f  Aeeording  to  Benelios,  silica  is  a  compound  of  48*4  parts  silioon  and  61*6  parts  of 

)  The  Tolnme  of  oxygen  would  be  obyionsly  still  farther  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  that  contained  in  the  various  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  water  being  a  oom- 
poand  of  ozygtn  and  hydrogen. 
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ing  they  may  otherwise  be  geologically,  do  not  present  the  needfbl  eoA* 
ditions  for  this  kind  of  investigation.  In  the  British  Islands,  presentii^ 
so  many  coast  and  other  natural  sections,  as  also  so  cut  and  pierced  \^ 
the  operations  of  the  miner  and  engineer,  it  fortunately  happens  thai 
amid  the  older  fossiliferous  deposits,  there  is  eyidence  of  igneous  pro- 
ducts having  been  contemporaneously  ejected.  Igneous  rocks  are  so 
entangled  with  detrital  accumulations  of  the  Silurian  series,  especially 
well  exhibited  in  Wales,  and  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and 
Waterford,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Ireland,  that  a  geologist  has 
excellent  opportunities  afforded  him  for  observation.  He  finds  that  the 
igneous  products,  thus  associated  with  these  old  fossiliferous  deposits, 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  have  occupied  their  relative  positions 
in  a  molten  form,  and  those  which  have  been  mingled  with  them  through 
the  agency  of  water,  with  also  certain  accumulations  which  may  have 
been  piled  up  in  a  mechanical  manner,  either  in  air  or  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  water. 

Having  in  view  the  manner  in  which  the  products  of  existing  volea- 
noes  are  thrown  out  into  the  air  or  water,  and  are  commingled,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  geologist  should  endeavour  to  trace  any  differences 
or  resemblances  he  may  find  when  opportunities  of  the  kind  noticed 
present  themselves.  In  the  first  plade,  he  does  not  possess  the  Mhran- 
tages  of  the  surfaces  usually  presented  in  active  volcanic  districts,  or 
of  those,  such  as  in  France  (p.  394),  which  have  not  been  disturbed  bj 
the  action  of  seas  upon  them,  but  finds  masses  of  mineral  matter,  of 
which  the  igneous  products  only  constitute  a  part,  thrown  out  of  tbe 
positions  in  which  they  were  originally  accumulated,  the  igneous  often 
bent  and  contorted  with  the  aqueous  deposits  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. These  districts,  moreover,  are  often  the  mere  wrecks  of  the 
mud,  silt,  and  sand  of  former  sea-bottoms,  combined  with  the  igneott 
products,  large  portions  having  been  removed  by  denuding  eaoscB,  so 
that  not  only  has  the  general  mass  been  squeesed,  bent,  contorted,  and 
sometimes  broken,  but  portions  of  it  (occasionally  to  be  measored  by 
cubic  miles),  entirely  removed.  Hence  no  slight  care  and  exact  researdi 
is  required  to  collect  the  needful  evidence,  so  that  all  the  parts  may, 
mentally,  be  again  restored  satisfactorily  to  their  places.  This  may 
often  nevertheless  be  sufficiently  accomplished. 

In  examining  the  igneous  products  associated  with  the  Silurian  tocla 
in  Wales  and  Ireland,  two  kinds  become  somewhat  prominent,  one  in 
which  the  matter  constituting  felspar  prevails,  another  in  which  that 
forming  hornblende  is  mingled  with  the  first,  to  an  equal  and  even 
greater  amount.  Those  accustomed  to  active  volcanic  regions  might  be 
disposed  to  see  in  this  circumstance  a  general  resemblance  to  trachytes 
and  dolerites  (p.  349)  therein  distinguished,  as  also  to  those  mixed  pro- 
ducts which  have  been  named  trachy  te-dolerites.   Proceeding  still  further 
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in  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  certain  of  these  old  products  are 
mingled  mechanicallj  with  substances  that  have  once  formed  ordinary 
mudy  silt,  sand,  and  even  conglomerates,  reminding  us  of  the  mixture 
of  the  ashes  and  lapilli  thrown  out  of  existing  volcanoes,  and  intermixed 
with  the  detrital  accumulations  forming  under  the  fitting  conditions, 
around  or  near  many  active  igneous  vents  of  the  present  day.  Even 
lapilli  may  be  detected  amid  beds  which  are  composed  of  something 
more  than  the  igneous  substances  themselves.  These  appearances 
would  alone  lead  an  observer  to  consider  the  old  igneous  products  before 
him  with  reference  to  certain  of  the  results  of  modem  volcanic  action, 
and  he  would  probably  be  not  the  less  induced  to  take  this  course  when 
he  found,  as  in  such  districts  he  often  may,  organic  remains  amid  them, 
either  alone  or  mingled  with  common  detritus,  preserved  among  them 
precisely  as  in  volcanic  tuff  associated  with  the  common  mud,  silt,  and 
sand  deposits,  of  the  present  time.  He  will  sometimes  find  the  organic 
remains  arranged  in  seams,  as  amid  ordinary  detrital  accumulations, 
representing  in  like  manner  the  bottoms  of  ancient  seas  strewed  with 
the  harder  parts  of  molluscs,  trilobites,  and  other  marine  animals  of  the 
time. 

The  geologist  may  occasionally  discover  organic  remains,  thus  ar- 
ranged in  se&ms,  the  matter  of  the  shells  of  molluscs  still  preserved  in 
beds  of  hard  and  solid  rocks,  ringing  under  the  hammer,  and  at  first 
sight  appearing  as  if  they  had  flowed  in  a  molten  state.  Such  beds  of 
consolidated  igneous  matter,  arranged  in  water,  are  frequently  very 
deceptive,  requiring  no  slight  care  not  to  confound  them  with  the  rocks 
which  have  really  flowed  in  a  molten  state  amid  those  with  which  they 
are  often  associated.  Not  only  in  cases  where  such  beds  contain  organic 
remains,  but  also  where  no  trace  of  them  can  be  detected,  much  caution 
is  needed.  For  the  most  part  microscopic  observation  will  show  that 
they  are  composed  of  fragments  of  igneous  molten  products,  in  which 
the  component  parts  of  felspathic  or  hornblendic  minerals  have  variously 
prevailed,  and  that  these  fragments  are  angular.  When  lapilli,  espe- 
cially those  having  the  aspect  of  pumice,  are  mingled  in  these  accumu- 
lations, there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  determining  their  true  chub- 
racter,  and  they  then  assume  the  appearance  of  those  resulting  from 
the  deposit  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  of  volcanic  vents  at  the 
present  day,  more  especially  of  such  as  have  been  formed  in  water  by 
the  fall  of  volcanic  ashes  and  cinders  in  it,  and  are  now  elevated  above 
it,  so  that  they  can  be  studied,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius,  Etna, 
and  some  other  active  volcanoes,  which  have  showered  ashes  and  cinders 
into  seas  adjoining  them,  a  change  of  relative  level  of  the  land  and 
sea  having  been  effected,  and  parts  of  former  sea-bottoms  having  been 

upraised. 

Those  who  have  devoted  much  close  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
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volcanic  tuffs  of  the  present  time  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  strucky  particu- 
larly when  they  are  regarded  on  the  large  scale,  with  the  resemblaaoe 
of  many  of  the  accumulations  of  igneous  products  associated  with  the 
Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  and  Ireland  to  certain  of  those  tuflb,  especial^ 
to  those  such  as  pelagonite  (p.  864),  and  some  others  which  have  become 
consolidated  and  modified  in  appearance,  so  that  the  original  small 
grains  of  ashes  and  fragments  thrown  out  of  volcanoes  have  become  one 
general,  and,  at  first  sight,  almost  homogeneous  substance.  While  in 
many  localities  the  laminated  character  of  the  beds,  and  the  presence 
of  marine  organic  remains  occurring  in  the  same  manner  as  in  any 
other  detrital  and  associated  deposit,  point  to  their  accumulation  be- 
neath the  sea,  ashes,  and  sometimes  lapilli,  vomited  forth  from  the 
volcanoes  of  the  time  and  locality,  and  arranged  in  extensive  and  com- 
paratively thin  beds;  at  others,  the  conglomerates  and  breccias  of 
igneous  rocks,  mingled  confusedly  with  ancient  volcanic  tuff,  the  whole 
interlaced  with  dykes  and  veins  of  felspathic  and  homblendic  molten 
rocks  of  different  kinds,  remind  the  observer  of  a  confused  mixture  of 
substances  in  the  body  of  a  volcano  itself,  partly  subaerial  and  partly 
subaqueous,  the  general  mass  buried  up  by  other  accumulations  as  the 
volcanic  rocks  gradually  descended  beneath  them.  Of  the  natural 
sections  exposed  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  though  there  are  many  ezoellent 
opportunities  in  various  places,  the  most  instructive  is  probably  on  the 
coast  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  between  Tramore  and  Ballyvoil  Head, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Huge  masses  of  these  igneous  products  are 
there  found  in  great  variety,  and  molten  rocks  of  different  kinds  and 
shapes  will  be  seen  sending  out  veins,  and  cutting  as  well  the  ordinary 
detrital  deposits  formed  prior  to  these  outbursts,  as  the  igneous  sub- 
stances of  the  time.  Conglomerates  and  breccias  are  found  piled  in 
various  forms,  cemented  by  igneous  matter,  apparently  thrown  out  as 
ashes,  and  ancient  tuffs  formed  of  smaller  fragments  are  obaerved  in 
different  places,  while  examples  are  to  be  seen  of  deposits  of  various 
kinds  changed  in  aspect  and  character  where  molten  matter  has  burst 
in  among  them.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  minor,  but  collectively  im- 
portant, objects  of  interest  bearing  upon  the  igneous  products  and  their 
mode  of  accumulation  at  this  early  geological  period.  As  regards  the 
intrusion  of  molten  matter  amid  the  conglomerates  and  brecinaa,  the 
following  section  (fig.  208)  on  the  west  of  Kilfarrasy  Point  may  be 
found  illustrative,  others  of  equal  interest  being,  however,  sufficiently 
common. 

Such  districts  require  obviously  to  be  studied  on  the  large  scale. 
For  example,  the  section  exhibited  on  the  Waterford  coast,  excellent  as 
it  may  be,  would  scarcely  afford  the  needful  evidence,  taken  by  itself. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  similar  accumulations  along  their  whole  range,  thence 
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northward  through  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Wioklow. 
When  this  is  accomphshed,  the  sections  afforded  on  the  coast  of  Water- 


o,  a,  compact  igncoas  rocic,  in  which  the  Bubatancsa  compoaing  felspar  preTUil ;  b,  b.  b, 
oonglomeTate  utd  breccia  formed  of  rnriouB  portlona  of  igneoua  products,  chieBj  fel- 
spsthic,  cemented  by  mittter  reeembliog  (hat  of  voluanic  tuff. 

ford  are  seen  to  form  part  of  the  general  evidence  pointing  to  the  rela- 
tive age  of  the  igneous  accumulations  at  thia  time ;  one  shown,  more- 
over, to  have  been  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  these  igneous  rocks,  as  also  the  beds 
of  the  Silurian  series  with  which  they  are  associated,  were  disturbed, 
bent,  and  contorted  before  its  accumulation,  and  thin  old  red  sandstone 
not  only  reposes  quietly  upon  the  disturbed  rocks,  hut  also  contains 
worn  fragments  of  the  latter,  the  igneous  substances  included. 

The  geologist,  seeing  tliis  considerable  resemblance  to  the  products 
of  modern  volcanoes,  and  also  the  general  similarity  of  the  elementary 
substances  found  in  them,  as  far  as  researches  have  yet  extended*  (con- 
sidering both  igneous  products  in  their  masses),  would  be  prepared  to 
find  evidence  of  igneous  action  also  bearing  a,  resemblance  to  that  of 
volcanoes  at  the  present  time  amid  any  accumulations  of  intermediate 
geological  date,  should  the  fitting  conditions  prevail.  For  evidence  of 
thia  action  be  would  look  necessarily  in  very  different  regions ;  for  not 
only  is  it  required  that  there  should  have  been  igneous  products  of  this 
kind  at  all  geological  times  in  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
sometimes  in  one  locality,  sometimes  in  another,  but  also  that  in  the 
present  arrangement  of  land  and  seas  they  should  be  attainable  for 
observation,  even  when  it  may  have  SO  happened  that  having  occurred 
in  some  area,  and  that  area  be  now  above  the  sea  level,  all  traces  of 
such  igneous  action  may  not  be  concealed  by  more  modern  and  totally 
dissimilar  accumulations.  In  this  research,  however,  the  geologist  may 
again  find  opportunities  in  the  British  Islands.     In  Devon  and  Corn- 

*  iDTeatigntJODg  are  now  in  prngrcaa  in  the  Inboratorj  of  the  Museum  of  Praolicftl 
Geology  for  ihe  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ohemical  composition  of  the  igneous  rocica 
of  different  dates,  obtained  during  the  progress  of  the  Geelogieal  Barrey  of  (he  Unitvd 
Kingdom. 
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wall  he  may  obtain  eyidence  of  a  continuance  of  the  like  igneous  action 
at  a  sabsequent  period,  amid  deposits,  some  of  which  may  be  referred 
to  the  date  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  of  other  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  while  some  are  more  modem,  and  others  perhaps  more  ancient 
Amid  the  Devonian  and  Cornish  accumulations  of  this  date  he  will 
detect  beds  apparently  also  formed  of  the  volcanic  ashes  of  the  time, 
and  other  arrangements  of  igneous  matter,  some  rocks  evidently  poured 
forth  in  molten  masses,  and  breaking  through  ordinary  and  previously 
formed  deposits.  Among  numerous  localities  good  sections  are  afforded 
at  low  tide  on  the  Tamar,  near  Saltash,  showing  an  association  of  the 
Devonian  rocks,  molten  products,  and  other  accumulations  of  igneous 
origin.'*'  In  many  situations,  the  igneous  ash  of  the  time  graduates 
into  the  ordinary  detrital  matter  associated  with  it,  as  well  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  contemporaneous  deposit  as  in  successive  deposits,  in  the 
one  case  pointing  to  a  gradual  removal  from  the  source  of  supply,  such 
as  a  volcanic  vent ;  in  the  other,  to  an  unequal  supply  over  the  same 
area,  occasionally  intermittent,  so  that  common  deposits  were  effected 
on  a  sea-bottom  at  intei^^als.  Good  examples  of  these  kinds  of  igneous 
accumulations,  with  an  intermixture  of  solid  molten  matter,  some  of  the 
latter  showing  large  grained  compounds  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  Davidstow  and  St.  Cletha.  In  certain 
of  the  ash-beds  much  calcareous  matter  is  sometimes  found,  assisting  as 
a  cementing  substance.  They  are  so  calcareous  near  Grylls,  on  the 
south  of  Lesnewth,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  burn  the  compound 
rock  for  lime.  ' 

Upon  attentively  examining  the  composition  of  those  beds  of  igneous 
substances  which  are  arranged  amid  the  ordinary  deposits  of  the  time, 
it  is  found  to  vary  much  as  to  the  molten  products  associated  with  the 
general  mass  of  deposits.  While  some,  like  the  trachytic  tu&  of 
modern  times,  are  chiefly  formed  of  the  component  parts  of  felspar, 
others  are  more  like  the  dolerite  tuffs,  and  contain  substances  usually 
found  in  augites  and  hornblendes,  while  others  again  partake  of  the 

*  Ab  we  haTO  elsewhere  mentioned  (<<  Beport  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall^  Deron, 
and  West  Somerset,"  1839,  p.  68),  there  is  an  abundant  mixture  of  igneous  and  ordi- 
nary sedimentary  rocks  in  the  yicinity  of  Saltash  and  St.  Stephen,  and  thence  across 
the  Tamar  to  St  Budeaux  on  the  east,  and  towards  St.  Umey  on  the  west,  and  in  the 
creeks  which  run  up  from  the  Lyhner  to  Manaton  Castle  and  St.  Umey.  The  iwh^fft4?w 
varieties  are  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  associated  sedimentary  deposits,  while 
dykes  of  greenstone  and  other  compounds  of  homblendic  and  felspathio  matter  are  seen 
to  cut  through  the  yarlous  accumulations  **  analogous  to  those  which  are  produced  in 
the  beds  of  ash,  and  filled  by  laya  on  the  flanks  of  Tolcanoes,  in  eases  where  the  latter 
are  partly  submarine ;  traversing  shales,  clays,  and  other  aqueous  deposits,  as  well  as 
the  ash,  which  in  such  cases  may  readily  haye  become  interstratified  among  them."  In 
the  continuation  of  the  beds  near  Saltash,  many  of  the  schistose  accumulations  of  ssh 
so  graduate  into  the  common  kinds  of  deposit  of  mud  and  silt,  that  no  correct  distinctions 
can  be  drawn  between  them. 
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character  of  both.  Seeing  that,  like  the  ordinary  mads,  silts,  and 
sands  with  which  they  are  associated,  they  have  become  consolidated, 
and  like  them  also  have  been  exposed  to  the  passage  of  water  through 
them,  as  well  when  buried  deep  (by  depressions  of  the  general  area) 
beneath  their  present  levels,  as  when  exposed,  as  now,  to  atmospheric 
influences,  many  of  these  rocks  may  not  now  contain  all  the  substances 
originally  distributed  in  them,  while  they,  like  the  other  deposits  asso- 
ciated with  them,  may  have  received  additional  mineral  matter.  It  will 
readily  be  inferred  that  soluble  substances,  such  as  the  silicates  of  soda 
and  potash,  may  have  been  removed  during  the  long  lapse  of  geological 
time  during  which  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  modification  and 
change.  Though  there  is  this  difficulty,  much  may  yet  be  accomplished 
by  accurate  analyses  of  portions  carefully  selected. 

In  Derbyshire  the  observer  will  again  see  igneous  rocks  associated 
with  ordinary  deposits ;  in  this  case  with  limestone,  known  as  the  car- 
boniferous or  mountain  limestone,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  relative 
geological  antiquity  can  be  ascertained.  Careful  investigation  shows 
that  in  that  area,  at  least,  and  probably  much  beyond  it  (beneath  a 
covering  of  the  sands,  shales,  and  coals,  known  as  the  millstone  grit 
and  coal  measures),  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  these  limestones  had 
been  accumulated,  there  had  been  an  outburst  and  overflow  of  molten 
rock,  irregularly  covering  over  portions  of  them.  And  further,  that 
after  this  partial  overflow,  the  limestone  deposit  still  continued,  proba- 
bly spreading  from  other  localities  where  the  conditions  for  its  accumu- 
lation had  continued  uninterruptedly.  Occasionally  water  action  upon 
the  igneous  products  may  be  inferred  prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  calca- 
reous beds  upon  them,  if  not  also  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  of 
the  former,  the  limestone  immediately  covering  them  containing  frag- 
ments (some  apparently  water-worn),  and  a  mingling  of  the  subjacent 
rock,  such  as  might  be  expected  if  calcareous  matter  had  been  thrown 
down  upon  the  exposed  and  weathered  surfaces  of  the  igneous  rock.  In 
some  parts  of  the  district  another  outflow  of  the  same  kind  of  igneous 
rock  again  took  place,  and  was  again  covered  by  limestone  bedS|  so  that 
in  such  portions  of  the  area,  two  irregularly-disposed  sheets  of  once 
molten  rock  are  included  among  the  mass  of  the  limestone  beds. 

The  following  section  (fig.  209)  of  part  of  this  district,*  by  Professor 
John  Phillips,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  these 
beds  of  igneous  rock,  the  areas  of  which  do  not  coincide,'  so  that  one 
outflow  did  not  exactly  cover  that  overspread  by  the  other.  In  this 
section,  a  a  are  the  igneous  rocks,  locally  known  as  toacUtaneSy'f  and  b  b 

*  A  reduoed  portion  of  one  (No.  18)  of  the  horisontAl  sections  of  the  Geological  Snr- 
rwj  of  Great  Britain. 

f  Profeesor  John  PhiUips  suggests  that  this  name  is  a  ooimption  of  the  (German  word 
todtettiin;  rothe  todte  liegende  (red  dead,  or  nnproductiTC  bed)  being  a  term  applied  bj 
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ihe  limestones,  c  being  the  covering  beds  of  the  millstone  grit,  hiAff 
fSftalts. 

11K.9M. 
VbiOop. 


on  muL 


Natural  sections  (many  of  which  are  excellent)  and  mining  opera- 
tions show  that  as  regards  thickness  these  overflows  vary  considerably, 
so  much  so  as  to  aid  the  observer  in  forming  some  estimate  of  the  loca- 
lities whence  the  molten  matter,  when  ejected,  may  have  been  distributed 
around. 

Although  there  are  clays  amid  the  limestones  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  some  of  these  seem  clearly  little  else  than 
such  rocks  in  a  highly  decomposed  state,  retaining  the  arrangement  of 
their  component  mineral  substances,  as,  for  example,  at  the  isolated 
boss  of  limestone  at  Grich,  protruding  (at  a  distance  of  8^  miles  from 
the  main  mass)  from  the  squeeiing  action  to  which  these  rocks  and  the 
coal  meamires  above  them  have  been  subjected,  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  latter,  known  as  mUhtone  gritj  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  all  lying  nearly  in  the  same  general  geological  levels  were 
so,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  may  be  underclays,  of  the  kind  found  in 
the  coal  measures  (p.  482).  Care  on  this  head  is  rendered  necessary 
by  finding  a  clay  of  this  description,  a  true  underclay,  supporting  a 
thin  bed  of  impure  coal  in  the  higher  part  of  the  limestone  series  near 
Matlock  Bath.* 

In  the  case  of  Derbyshire,  though  there  may  have  been  a  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  igneous  beds  by  the  action  of  water  upon  their  exposed 
surfaces  (and  an  attentive  examination  of  the  upper  overflow  likewise 
shows  a  quiet  adjustment  of  the  limestone  beds  formed  upon  it),  no 
deposits  resembling  the  ash  and  lapilli  beds  above  mentioned  as  found 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Wales  and  Ireland,  have  yet  been  detected. 
There  is  no  evidence  showing  an  accumulation  of  ash  and  cinders  in  the 
manner  of  subaerial  volcanoes.  If  there  had  been  such,  and  this  had 
been  attacked  by  breaker  action  and  currents,  the  geologist  would 
expect  to  find  some  portions  included  amid  the  limestone  beds,  and  such 

German  miners  to  the  nnproduotiTe  rocks  subjacent  to  the  copper-bearing  slate  of 
Mansfiekl  and  other  localities.  In  like  manner,  the  name  Bamuuter,  giren  to  those 
who  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  mines  and  collect  the  dnes,  or  royalties,  has 
long  been  considered  a  corruption  of  Bergmmter, — See  PiUdngton's  '*  Derbjshire," 
1789,  p.  110. 

*  This  impure  bed  of  coal  was  cut  while  drifing  the  tunnel  through  the  High  Tor, 
for  the  railway  running  by  Matlock  Bath,  and  is  to  be  well  seen,  dipping  rapidly,  with 
the  other  beds,  in  the  drift  cut  into  the  cayemous  mine,  part  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
name  of  the  Rutland  CaTcm,  at  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 
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have  not  been  detected.  It  may  readily  have  happened,  therefore,  that 
the  igneous  matter  was  thrown  out  in  a  raoUeo  atate,  without  anj 
accompanioient  of  ash  and  cinders ;  and  this  might  have  taken  place  as 
well  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  as  above  it. 

Upon  examining  the  structure  of  the  igneous  rock,  it  is  found  to  be 
partly  solid,  and  confusedly  well  crystallized,  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  hornblende,  with,  sometimes,  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  partly  vesi- 
cular, in  some  localities  highly  so;  the  vesicles,  as  usual,  filled  with 
mineral  matter  of  various  kinds,*  whore  the  rock  has  remained  unaf- 
fected by  atmospheric  iniluences,  but  exhibiting  the  original  and  vesi- 
cular state  of  the  molten  rock  where  these  have  removed  the  foreign 
substances  in  them.  In  some  localities  the  scoriaceous  character  of  the 
rock  is  as  striking  as  amid  many  volcanic  regions  of  the  present  day. 
Like  more  modern  igneous  products,  also,  it  will  often  be  found  decom- 
posed in  a  spheroidal  form.  The  following  (fig.  210)  is  an  example  of 
this  decomposition  at  Diamond  Hill,  on  the  south  side  of  Millersdale, 
where  the  concretionary  structure  has  been  developed  somewhat  on  the 
minor  scale,  and  the  size  of  the  spheroidal  bodies  is  about  that  of  bomb- 
ehells  and  caQnon-halls. 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  amid  the  older  fossilifcrous  deposits,  igneous 
rocks  may  be  so  associated  as  to  give  the  relative  dates  of  their  ejection, 
even  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  in  some  cases, 
there  have  been  subacrial  volcanic  vents  at  hand,  whence  molten  matter, 
cinders,  and  ashes  may  have  been  thrown  out,  as  in  the  present  day, 
the  elementary  substances  of  which  this  ejected  mineral  matter  is  com- 
posed, reminding  the  geologist  very  strongly  of  those  thrown  out  in  a 
similar  manner  in  modern  volcanoes.  As  has  been  stated  (p.  528),  it 
will  require  the  observer  to  readjust  in  his  mind  the  various  parts  of 
countries,  like  those  noticed  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  Wales  and  Ireland, 
replacing  the  portions  now  removed  by  denudation,  properly  to  consider 
this  subject  with  reference  to  the  relative  times  when  the  various  igneous 
products  were  ejected  and  accumulated  amid  the  ordinary  sedinieutary 
deposits  of  that  early  geological  time.  Let  the  following  section  (fig. 
211)  be  one  of  a  volcano,  so  situated  that  while  lava  currents  and 
dykes  of  molten  matter  (a  a  a)  were  thrown  out  and  up  in  the  usual 
*  Cnrbonal^  of  lime,  as  migbc  be  aipecteJ,  is  a  ver;  cammon  subatanoe  in  these 
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manner,  and  became  mingled  with  sabaerial  tuff  and  volcanic  brecdaii 
bbhf  Bubaqneom  deposits  were  formed  near  and  over  these  prodnetS) 
mingling  Tolcanio  and  ordinary  detritus  in  the  same  or  associated  beds. 
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If  the  volcanic  action  ceased,  and  the  general  area  were  depressed 
so  that  new  and  ordinary  deposits,  d  d  dj  were  effected,  and  the  whole 
was  merely  tilted,  not  complicating  the  subject  with  sqaeezing  and  con- 
tortion, and  some  new  surface  n,  «,  be  given  to  the  general  mass,  as 
shown  beneath  (fig.  212),  the  observer  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 
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mode  of  occurrence  of  the  igneous  rocks  amid  the  ordinary  deposits 
will  require  careful  consideration  and  study.  He  will  see  that  a  hasty 
investigation  is  not  likely  to  afford  the  requisite  data,  and  that  pro- 
longed research  is  needed  for  very  exact  determinations,  though  he  may 
often  find  sufficient  in  a  short  time,  if  the  natural  or  artificial  sections 
be  favourable,  for  a  just  general  view  of  the  subject. 

When  igneous  products  are  not  associated  with  ordinary  fossilifraroiis 
deposits  in  the  manner  mentioned,  and  often,  unfortunately,  they  can- 
not be  so  favourably  studied,  a  geologist  may  still  obtain  certain  relatiye 
dates  by  their  mode  of  occurrence  on  the  great  scale.  Fortunately,  we 
may  again  take  the  British  Islands  for  illustration,  as  showing  how 
much  may  be  found  connected  with  the  subject  even  in  that  minor  area. 
When  the  granite  range  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  which  also 
includes  portions  of  adjacent  counties,  is  examined  with  reference  to 
the  rocks  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  seen  that  certain  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian rocks,  the  range  of  which  it  traverses  in  a  slanting  manner,  are 
upturned,  much  modified  in  their  mineral  structure,  when  in  contact 
with  the  granite,  and  often  much  broken  at  the  junction ;  even  huge 
masses  of  them  included  in  the  latter,  granite  filling  the  cavities  and 
fissures  thus  produced ;  so  that  little  doubt  is  left  that  these  rooks  were 
formed  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  such  granite.  Thus  far  the  observer 
merely  obtains  evidence  of  no  very  definite  kind  as  to  the  actual  period 
of  this  intrusion,  though  in  the  district  noticed  he  would  see  that  this 
kind  of  igneous  action  took  place  after  that  which  in  the  same  area  pro- 
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dnced  an  out-throw  of  felspathic  and  hornblendic  products  as  above 
noticed  (p.  528).  IIo  only  discovers  that  the  one  set  of  igneous  pro* 
ducts  has  been  upliftml  by  the  other.  Continuing  hia  rescFirches,  he 
Bees  certain  conglomerates  of  the  old  red  sandstonp  reposing  quietly 
opon  the  granite,  and,  when  this  happens,  containing  rounded  portions 
of  that  rock,  as  well  as  much  finer  detritus  from  it.  He  also  finda 
where  the  same  conglomerate  stretches  over  the  disturbed  older  rocks, 
with  their  included  igneous  products,  that  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  these  products  are  imbedded  in  it.  He  has  now  the  approxi- 
mate relative  date  of  the  granite  of  the  district,  so  far  that  it  rose  up 
after  that  portion  of  the  Silurian  aeries  was  formed  which  is  there  dis- 
turbed, and  prior  to  such  portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  as  is 
represented  by  this  conglomerate.  We  will  suppose  that  he  has  ob- 
tained evidence  of  the  portion  of  the  Silurian  series  disturbed  being 
the  lower,  and  of  the  conglomerate  representing  some  higher  or  middle 
portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series,  as  found  developed  elsewhere  in 
the  British  Islands.  There  would  then,  no  doubt,  be  something  of  an 
interval  in  the  geological  series,  during  which  the  uprise  of  the  granite 
may  have  taken  place ;  nevertheless  the  observer  has,  by  the  means  em- 
ployed, arrived  at  a  certain  approximation  of  no  slight  value  as  to  the 
real  relative  date  of  its  protrusion. 

To  show  this  value,  it  is  only  needful  to  turn  to  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
■where  at  such  a  ooinparatively  trifling  distance,  the  geologist  finds  a 
granite  of  much  the  same  general  character  protruding  through  the 
equivalents  of  those  accumulations  which  have  quietly  covered  the  Irish 
granite  mentioned,  after  its  consolidation,  the  disturbance  caused  by 
the  uprise  of  the  Devonian  and  Cornish  granite  extending  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  coal  measures,  as  may  be  seen  around  the  northern  part 
of  Dartmoor,  where  veins  extend  from  the  granite  in  that  direction 
into  these  sedimentary  rocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  into  the  Silurian 
deposits  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  In  the  case  also  of  the  granites  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  evidence  as  to 
any  deposits  so  occurring  as  to  show  the  geological  dates  between  which 
their  uprise  was  effected.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  district, 
evidence  of  the  kind  required  is  not  to  be  found,  bnt  on  the  eastward 
of  Dartmoor,  and  of  the  continuation  of  the  deposits  which  have  been 
disturbed  at  the  time  these  granites  were  intruded,  the  observer  finds 
beds,  known  as  the  new  red  sandstone  series,  reposing  quietly  on  the 
disturbed  rocks,  the  lower  portion  of  them  containing  rounded  and 
angular  fragments  of  the  latter.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  ap- 
proximative date  for  the  elevation  of  the  Cornish  and  Devonian  granites 
amid  the  accumulations  effected  up  to  that  time,  waa  somewhere  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  coal  measure  series  (including  the  millstone  grit 
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of  Central  England  in  that  series),  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  deposits. 

Thus  in  Southeastern  Ireland  and  Southwestern  England  there  is 
evidence  of  two  protrusions  of  granite  at  different  geological  periodSi 
different  rocks  of  known  relative  ages  being  disturbed  on  the  one  hand 
and  unmoved  on  the  other,  so  that  approximative  dates  are  obtained  for 
both  protrusions.    K  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  218)  a,  a,  be  a  mass 
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of  granite  thrust  upwards  through  sedimentary  beds  (  6,  sending  veins 
into  fractures  effected  in  them,  as  well  as  modifying  their  mineral  struc- 
ture at  the  junction,  and  c  be  an  accumulation  containing  rounded  or 
angular  fragments  of  a  and  6,  it  follows  that  the  relative  geological 
dates  of  b  and  c  being  known,  that  of  the  protrusion  a,  a,  would  be 
known  also  within  greater  or  less  limits,  as  the  formation  of  (  and  c  may 
be  separated  or  approximate  to  each  other  in  the  geological  series. 
This  would  be  the  case  of  Southeastern  Ireland.  In  that  of  Devon,  the 
disturbed  beds  b  (,  altered  as  before,  and  with  granitic  veins  a,,  a,  in 
them,  would  be  covered  by  beds,  /,  reposing  quietly  on  them,  and  also 
containing  fragments  of  them,  with  here  and  there  igneous  rocks,  e,  in- 
terposed. 

Though  the  relative  dates  of  the  rise  of  molten  mineral  substances 
into  fissures  of  prior-formed  rocks,  such  portions  of  igneous  matter 
usually  known  as  dykeSy  could  not  be  obtained  when  these  are  uncovered 
by  accumulations  of  which  the  position  in  the  geological  series  is  known; 
as,  for  example,  if,  in  the  subjoined  section  (fig.  214),  a  and  b  be 
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dykes  of  any  igneous  rocks  cutting  through  some  sedimentary  deposit 
c  dj  and  these  be  uncovered  by  any  accumulation  of  ascertained  geolo- 
gical date,  the  exact  relative  time  when  the  cracks  were  effected  and 
the  molten  matter  rose  in  them,  would  remain  uncertain.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  some  evidence  as  to  relative  date  may  be 
obtained,  of  a  fair  approximative  kind,  even  with  respect  to  dykes  of  this 
character.  It  would  not  be  sufiScient  that  they  cut  one  set  of  rocks, 
and  not  another,  in  some  given  district,  without  further  general  evi- 
dence, so  as  to  refer  them  with  certainty  to  a  particular  time,  anterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  beds  not  cut  by  them,  since  it  may  have  hap- 
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pened  that  contcmporaneoua  caiwes  did  not  act  beyond  a  given  area, 
though  in  certain  of  these  cases  there  may  appear  much  to  support  an 
inference  to  that  effect.  For  example,  numerous  greenstone  dykes  are 
found  to  traverse  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  Merionethshire  and  Caernar- 
TODshire,  while  thcao  are  not  observable  amid  certatu  upper  Silurian 
deposits  in  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and  contemporaneoiu  igneous 
rocks  arc  associated  with  intermediate  accumulations  in  Caernarvon- 
shire, and  other  adjacent  counties.  It  might  hence  be  inferred  that, 
when  the  igneous  eruptions  producing  the  latter  were  effected,  fissures 
were  formed  in  the  still  more  ancient  deposits  (Cambrian),  and  molten 
matter  injected  into  them,  and  that  igneous  action  ceasing,  the  adjoin- 
ing higher  parts  of  the  Silurian  deposits  were  undisturbed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  any  igneous  matter.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  infer- 
ence would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  correct ;  bnt  that  it  is  not  wholly  so, 
the  inspection  of  dykes  of  the  same  kind  traversing  various  parts  of 
Anglosea,  and  seen  to  cut  into  the  coal  measures  of  the  Menai  Straits, 
between  Bangor  and  the  great  suspension  bridge,  at  once  shows.  It 
may  readily  have  happened  that  igneous  matter  bad  been  thrown  into 
fissures  formed  at  these  difi'erent  times  in  even  the  moderate  area  of 
Caernarvonshire  and  Angleaea,  and  hence  it  would  be  hazardous,  with- 
ont  other  evidence,  to  decide  upon  one  dyke  being  separable  in  geologi- 
cal time  from  another,  even  when  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  at 
the  same  time  that  many  probabilities  might  seem  to  esist  as  to  the 
relative  date  of  some  of  them. 

The  granitic  and  porphyry  dykes  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  known 
locally  as  elvans,  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  approximation  to 
relative  geological  dates  occasionally  attainable.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  granites  of  that  district  were  upraised  posterior  to  the  deposit  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  coal  measures,  and  anterior  to  that  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  series.  Subsequently  to  the  protrusion  of  the  granite,  and 
to,  at  least,  its  partial  consolidation,  fissures  were  formed  traversing 
both  the  granites  and  the  various  disturbed  sedimentary  rocks  adjoiuing 
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them,  and  into  these  fissures  molten  matter  was  introduced,  as  shown 
jxeviously  (fig.  T,  p.  40),  and  as  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  pre- 
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ceding  section  (fig.  215),  seen  on  the  cliffs  at  Trevellas  Cove,  near  St. 
Agnes,  where  an  elvan  a,  a,  cuts  through  the  Elates,  £,  b,  and  is  t»- 
veraed  hy  dislooations, /, /,  one  of  which  materiallj  shifts  the  rocfci, 
and  thereby  displaces  the  elvan  dyke,  near  the  sea.  With  respeet  to 
the  Hame  fissures  having  traversed  both  the  previously-consolidated  rocks 
and  the  granite,  the  following  map  (fig.  216)  of  part  of  the  mining  dis- 
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trict  of  Gwennap,  Cornwall,  may  be  useful,  a,  c,  '  i-\  e,t, 

the  schistose  rocks  broken  through  by  it,  6,  b,  tlic  en^in  uykc^,  andl^ 
greenstone.  The  fissures  v,  v,  v,  and  d,  d,  d,  were  produced  at  diffeMOt 
subsequent  periods,  some  of  them  variously  filled  by  the  ores  of  tin  aai 
copper,  or  other  substances,  and  known  (locally)  as  lodes  and  crdw 
coursea. 

Upon  examining  the  composition  of  these  elvans,  they  are  found  to 
be  formed  of  matter  similar  to  that  of  the  granites  of  the  districts. 
usually  corresponding  with  any  modifications  observable  in  patches  of 
that  rock  exposed  nearest  on  the  surface.  Indeed,  they  seem  merely 
portions  of  the  same  general  matter  which  rose  in  fissures  formed  by 
the  cracking  of  the  adjacent  granite,  only  consolidated  on  its  higher 
parts,  such  cracks  also  extending  through  the  various  rocks  above  the 
granite.  TLe  relative  date  would  be  only  so  far  thus  obtained  t»  to 
show  that  the  filling  of  the  fissures  was  posterior  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
main  masses  of  granite,  some  of  the  latter  rock,  in  its  molten  st»te, 
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readily  rising  into  such  fissures,  formed  both  in  its  own  higher  parts, 
and  in  any  covering  rocks.* 

Proceeding  eastward,  from  the  Dartmoor  granite  to  the  boundary  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series,  where  this  reposes  on  the  uneveh  surfaces 
and  indentations  of  the  older  and  previously-disturbed  fossiliferous 
deposits  in  that  direction,  igneous  rocks  are  found  associated  with  its 
lowest  part  in  some  localities,  pointing  to  local  igneous  action,  while 
these  lowest  beds  were  accumulating.  Not  only  are  some  of  these  lower 
accumulations  so  entangled  with  the  igneous  rocks,  that  there  appears 
difficulty  in  not  considering  them  of  contemporaneous  production  as  a 
whole  ;t  but  there  would  also  appear  to  be  traces  of  subaerial  action. 
The  latter  seems  to  occur  near  Galverleigh,  where,  as  in  the  annexed 
section  (fig.  217),  a,  a,  represent  the  disturbed  beds  of  the  lower  coal 
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measures,  at  part  of  an  ancient  gulf  amid  those  rocks  ;  6,  a  conglomerate 

wholly  composed  of  portions  of  these  subjacent  deposits,  cemented  by 

red  sandstone  and  argillo-arenaceous  matter,  without  any  fragments  of 

rocks  ;  c,  felspathic  porphyries,  and  more  compact  felspathic  rocks, 

some  scoriaceous ;  and  d,  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  fragments  of 

the  igneous  rocks,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  being  contained  in 

the  conglomerates.     Along  the  range  of  the  igneous  rocks,  particularly 

on  the  north  of  them,  there  is  an  arenaceous  deposit,  here  and  there 

mingled  with  the  ordinary  sandstone,  which  bears  a  great  resemblance 

to  a  volcanic  product,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had 

been  ejected  in  the  manner  of  volcanic  ash,  and  that  falling  into  water, 

it  had  been  mingled  with  the  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  adjoining  some 

volcanic  vent  of  the  time.| 

*  Ooeamonallj  firagments  haye  been  deUohed  from  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  enyeloped 
in  the  molten  matter  of  the  eWans.  That  at  Pentuan  is  among  the  best  examples  of 
this  circumstance.  This  eWan  is  a  fine-grained  compound  of  felspar  and  quarts,  with 
eiTBtalB  of  mica.  Fragments  of  the  slate  rocks  traversed  are  found  in  it.  Occasionally, 
thoni^  rarely,  there  are  portions  of  quarts  which  appear  to  haye  been  broken  off  some 
qiiaiii  vein  in  the  slates,  and  thus  became,  Uke  the  other  fragments,  included  in  the 
Molten  rock.  In  a  branch  of  the  Pentuan  eWan,  taking  a  course  alongshore  to  the  Black 
Head,  the  fragments  derived  from  the  adjoining  rocks  are  very  numerous,  decreasing 
in  ftboadance  from  the  sides  of  the  dyke  towards  its  central  part,  in  which  they  are 
rwely  deteoted. 

f  The  intimate  connexion  of  igneous  rocks  and  the  red  sandstone  seriee  at  Thorrerton 
and  Silverton  was  pointed  out,  in  1821,  by  the  Rot.  J.  Gonybeare,  **  An^ls  of  Philoso- 
phy,"  new  series,  toL  ii.  p.  161. 

%  The  faets  in  this  locality  would  appear  to  show,  that  along  a  range  of  ancient  coasts 
of  a  date  oorresponding  to  the  first  production  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  Devon 
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The  igneous  rocks  of  this  date  can  be  well  studied  at  the  base  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  series  from  Exeter  to  Haldon  Hill.  They  are  seen 
at  Pocombe  Hill,  resting  directly  on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  and  sab- 
jacent  coal  measures,  and  are  chiefly  formed  of  a  siliceo-felspathio  com* 
pound,  with  occasional  though  not  numerous  vesicles.  These  igneoos 
rocks  are  also  well  exhibited  between  Ide  and  Dunchidiock,  resting  on 
similar  accumulations.  Near  Western  Town,  the  intimate  connexion 
between  them  and  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerates  can  be  seen. 
By  reference  to.  geological  maps,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  igneous 
rocks  thus  associated  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
series  near  Exeter,  Grediton,  Thorverton,  Kellerton,  Silverton,  and  even 
near  Tiverton,  have  been  thrown  out  in  a  prolongation  of  the  general 
direction  of  the  granite  bosses  and  elvans  extending  from  the  Scilly 
Islands  to  Dartmoor.  By  examining  their  component  parts,  they  are 
observed  to  be  formed  of  substances  corresponding  with  those  found  in 
these  granites  and  elvans.  While  many  of  them  present  a  porphyritic 
character,  others  are  more  homogeneous  in  structure,  and  sometimes 
vesicular.  Much  of  the  lower  new  red  conglomerates  and  breccias  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  igneous  rocks  is  composed  of  fragments 
derived  from  them,  so  that  these  fragments,  if  again  gathered  together, 
would  constitute  no  inconsiderable  mass.  Among  them  many  porphyries 
are  found,  as  well  containing  crystals  of  quartz  as  felspar.  Masses  of  the 
igneous  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived  are  not  often  observable, 
though  in  such  a  district  the  portions  visible  on  the  surface  afford  no 
measure  of  the  igneous  masses  which  may  be  buried  beneath  a  thick 
covering  of  detrital  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  observe  por- 
phyries in  place,  sometimes  only  containing  quartz  crystals ;  at  others, 
these  mingled  with  crystals  of  felspar,  associated  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series,  at  Ideston  and  Enole. 

Weighing  all  the  facts  thus  observable,  the  geologist  might  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  date  of  at  least  some  of  the  elvans  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
though  they  are  uncovered  by  deposits  affording  direct  means  for 
approximating  to  the  time  when  they  rose  in  the  fissures  where  they  are 
found,  might  not  very  materially  differ  from  the  commencement  of  those 
accumulations  which  constitute  the  lower  portion  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone scries  of  that  part  of  England,  granitic  matter  constituting  the 
base  of  the  various  rocks  ejected,  and  being  merely  modified  in  its  aspect 
according  to  the  varied  conditions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.     So 

and  Somerset  (see  Maps  of  the  Geological  Sorrej,  Sheets  20,  21,  22),  there  was  (1)  a 
subaqueous  TaUey,  or  depression,  among  the  disturbed  coal  measures,  there  oeeurrlag, 
the  partial  abrasion  of  which  bj  breakers  on  the  shores  acyolning  prodnoed  (8)  the 
shingles,  and  other  detritus,  now  forming  a  conglomerate.  Subsequently  (8),  igneous 
products  were  accumulated,  probably  ejected  from  a  neighbouring  TOit,  whidi,  with 
others  in  South  Deron,  were  then  in  action ;  and  finally,  a  partial  destmetion  of  these 
rocks  affording  (4)  some  of  the  materials  for  a  conglomerate,  afterwards  formed. 
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much  denudation  has  taken  place  in  tlits  region  sioce  theae  ancient 
igneous  rocks  were  ejected,  that  no  doubt  manj  a,  mass  showing  any 
connexion  which  once  exiated  between  such  igneous  rocks  as  those  near 
Exeter  and  other  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshire  has  been  swept  away. 
As  illustrating  a  denudation  of  deposits  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series 
ID  Devonshire,  so  that  a  portion  of  them  only  now  remains,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  Thurlestone  Rock  in  Bigbury  Bay  (fig.  47,  p.  79), 
a  detached  piece  of  a  small  patch  there  occurring.  Proceeding  atiU 
further  westward  to  Plymouth  Sound,  a  porphjritic  rock  of  the  same 
general  kind  as  those  which  are  found  near  Exeter,  is  seen  cutting 
through  the  Devonian  rocks  at  Cawsand,  and  on  the  coast  thence 
towards  Redding  Point,*  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  the  elvans  more  eastward  and  the  igneous  rocks  above  noticed, 
and  appearing  to  constitute  the  denuded  remains  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series,  extending  with  an  admixture  of  igneous 
products  in  this  direction,  a  small  patch  still  remaining  of  the  old  con- 
tinnous  deposit  at  Bigbury  Bay,  and  at  Slapton,  in  Start  Bay. 

With  respect  to  the  olvan  dykes  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  which  in  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  aspect  resemble  those 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  though  an  observer  does  not  appear  to  possess 
the  same  opportunities  of  inferring  their  relative  dates,  inasmuch  as 
igneous  rocks,  composed  of  similar  substances  with  thcso  elvans  have  not 
hitherto  been  detected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  old  red  sandstone  covering 
np  the  disturbed  rocks  in  which  tho  fissures,  filled  by  them,  have  been 
effected ;  still,  as  the  old  red  sandstone  contains  portions  of  the  granite 
of  the  district,  and  is  uncut  by  the  elvans,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
date  of  these  elvans  was  not  only  posterior  to  the  granite,  but  also 
anterior  to  the  old  red  sandstone.  They  are  to  the  granites  of  this  part 
of  Ireland  what  the  elvans  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  to  the  granite  oJ*« 
that  part  of  England.  They  seem  the  result  of  cracks  from  the  cooling,  * 
and  solidification  of  a  crust,  so  to  speak,  of  the  molten  mass  beneath^i 
such  cracks  passing  through  superincumbent  rocks  adhering  to  thia 
cooled  and  solidified  crust.  The  elvans  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  can 
be  well  studied,  not  only  inland  but  on  the  coasts.  Good  examples  of 
their  mode  of  occurrence  at  the  latter  are  to  be  found  at  Seapark  Point, 
Wicklow. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  igneous  rocks  above  noticed,  the  one  chiefly 
differs  from  the  other  chemically,  in  the  presence,  in  part  of  one  class 
only,  of  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia,  these  sometimes 
replaced  by  oxide  of  iron.     This  difference  is  principally  confined,  as  a 

*  Thia  porphjritic  rock  is  a  compound  of  Telxpar  nnd  qunrli,  cantaining  cryxtals  of 
vloB,  and,  more  rMelf,  of  folspHr.  It  is  of  &  Boinewhat  earthy  chnrBCler,  probaUj  t\ 
tha  effects  of  decompoBitioD,     The  colour  is  reddish,  as  a  moss,  mixed  occasioDallf  with 
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whole,  to  that  portion  of  one  class  which  contains  the  mineral  named 
hornblende  in  which  the  silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  though  some- 
what variable  in  quantities,  form  marked  ingredients,  the  lime  alone 
amounting  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  that  mineral,  and  the  magnesia 
varying  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Usually  in  these  rocks  the  protoxide 
of  iron  more  or  less  replaces  some  of  the  lime  or  magnesia  of  the  ibr»- 
hlende.  The  presence  of  hornblende,  when  in  proportions  extending 
even  to  ^th  or  }d  of  the  mass,  renders  the  rock  in  which  it  thus  occurs 
far  more  fusible  than  the  compounds  of  felspar  and  silica,  or  of  felspar 
quartz,  and  mica,  a  difference  due  probably,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
silicate  of  lime  acting  as  a  flux. 

In  the  other  igneous  rocks,  those  which  have  been  ejected  in  a  molten 
state  (not  referring  to  those  which  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
modern  volcanic  products),  and  in  the  first  place  confining  our  attention 
to  the  great  mass  of  them  composed  of  two  or  more  of  the  minerals 
named  quartz,  felspar  (whether  orthoclase  or  albite),  mica,  and  horn- 
blende, as  chief  and  prevailing  substances,  neither  in  the  compoonds  of 
quartz  and  felspar,  nor  in  that  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar  (orthoclase 
or  albite),  is  there  the  same  amount  of  lime  as  when  hornblende  enters 
into  the  mass.  The  prevailing  mica  in  such  rocks  seems  to  be  that 
commonly  termed  potash-mica,  from  that  substance  being  a  marked 
ingredient  in  it.  In  this  mineral  the  lime  is  usually  in  very  small 
quantity,  commonly  under  1  per  cent.  In  the  lithia  and  magnesia 
micas  it  is  rare,  and,  when  found,  has  been  so  only  in  very  small  pro- 
portion. In  the  felspar,  also,  when  either  orthoclase  or  albite,  members 
of  this  family  apparently  much  distributed  amid  the  older  igneous 
rocks,  lime  has  only  been  detected  hitherto  in  small  quantities,  rarely 
in  proportions  equal  to  1  per  cent.'*'  In  compounds  wherein  labradorite 
is  found,  the  case  would  be  different,  since  this  is  a  felspar  in  which 
lime  usually  occurs  in  comparatively  large  proportions,  from  10  to  15 
per  cent.  Silicate  of  lime,  therefore,  would  appear  to  constitute  a 
marked  source  of  difference  between  the  igneous  rocks  with  and  with- 
out hornblende  and  labradorite.  With  respect  to  the  magnesia  in  many 
hornblendes,  this  also  would  be  a  substance  of  importance  when  com- 
pared with  compounds  of  quartz,  felspar  (either  orthoclase,  albite,  or 
labradorite),  and  mica,  unless  the  latter  were  magnesia  mica,  into  which 
this  substance  is  found  to  enter  in  proportions  varying  from  %0  to  15 
per  cent.,  or  those  varieties  of  felspar,  which  have  been  referred  to 
orthoclase,  and  yet  contain  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  magnesia. 

*  Dr.  Abich  found  1*26  of  lime  in  the  orthoclase  in  the  traohyte  of  PaateUaiia,  tad 
2*06  in  the  basis  of  the  Drachenfels  traohyte.  The  orthoclase  of  the  older  igneous  rocks 
has  not  hitherto  afforded  any  proportion  of  this  kind,  though  at  the  same  timey  it  amst 
be  confessed  that  the  igneous  rocks  of  that  date  haye  not,  as  yet,  reeelTdd  ralBcieat 
extended  examination  to  arriye  at  any  accurate  results  as  to  the  ohemioal  oompositieB 
of  the  greater  masses. 
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_^A8  the  trachytes  of  more  modern  geological  times  have  been  inferred 
to  be  some  modifications  of  granites  (p.  357),  the  observer  might  be  in- 
duced to  inquire  how  far  the  old  igneous  products  noticed  as  occurring 
like  certain  of  those  of  the  present  time  may,  in  like  manner,  have  been 
modifications  of  granitic  matter  beneath  them ;  hovr  far,  in  fact,  certain 
of  the  molten  felspathic  rocks  of  the  British  Islands  associated  with  the 
older  fossiliferous  deposits  may  have  been  the  trachytes  of  those  limes, 
and  have  been  derived  from  granitic  matter  below  them,  such  granitic 
matter  afterwards  upheaving  these  earlier  modifications  of  portions  of 
it,  when  geological  time  advanced  and  with  it  conditions  for  such  a  *■ 
movement.  With  the  hornhlendic  compounds  there  would  be  the  same 
difficulty  as  with  the  modern  dolerites  and  lavas  of  that  class,  so  far  as 
the  silicate  of  lime  was  concerned,  though  in  both  cases,  supposing  sili- 
cate of  lime  to  form  a  marked  part  of  a  fused  mass,  that  it  should  be 
ready,  as  a  substance  fluxing  others,  to  he  thrown  upwards,  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  conduct  in  our  furnaces  of  the  slags  into  which 
silicate  of  lime  largely  enters. 

Respecting  the  compound  of  the  matter  of  felspar  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  silica  beyond  that  required  for  the  silicates  in  the  minerals 
of  that  family,  good  opportunities  are  often  afforded  for  studying  the 
variable  aspect  it  assumes  as  the  conditions  for  cooling  may  have  been 
favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  crystallization  of  the  felspar.  When 
cooled  so  that  the  crystallization  is  not  apparent,  the  compound  has  a 
homogeneous  aspect,  and  is  commonly  known  as  compact  felspar ;  when 
confusedly  crystallized  and  silica  is  well  separated,  as  quartz,  from  the 
other  ingredients,  it  forms  one  of  those  binary  granitic  mixtures  some- 
times termed  granitello.  Occasionally  crystals  of  felspar  being  developed 
while  the  remainder  of  the  rock  retains  its  homogeneous  character,  a 
variety  of  hornstone  porphyry  is  produced.*  The  variable  aspect  of 
the  less  crystalline  varieties  may  be  seen  in  numerous  situations,  the 
complete  crystallization  not  so  frequently.f  In  countries  in  which 
granitic  matter  has  upheaved  the  prior  superficial  accumulations  of  this 
class,  the  resemblance  of  some  kinds  of  products  is  sometimes  so  con- 
siderable as  occasionally  to  lead  to  much  ambiguity  respecting  their 
relative  dates. 

Keeping  for  more  easy  illustration  to  the  districts  mentioned,  though 
the  observer  might  be  exposed  to  some  difiioulties  in  determining  the 
relative  age  of  some  of  the  igneous  products,  when  tjieir  composition  is 

■  Of  a  columnarmasa  of  the  Utter,  the  oolunms  in  part  somevhat  bent,  a  good  einm- 
ple  nia;r  ^^  B^d  umong  the  igneous  producU  assooilited  with  the  Sitoriui  scrioa  west  of 
Knock  Mahoa,  on  the  coast  of  Wat«rford. 

f  A  good  example  of  a  binary  compound  of  quarti  and  felspar  naj  be  fomid  among 

the  igneoas  rocks  amid  the  Cambrian  series,  close  to  the  town  of  Caemanon,  on  the 

northward;  part  of  a  portion  of  molten  matter,  in  which  the  more  oommon  homogeneoui 

mode  of  oecurreDce  ot  the  silicates  of  the  felspar  combined  with  the  ijuarti,  prevailK. 
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alone  regarded,  lie  would  experience  none  when  he  compares  the  manner 
in  whicli  those  contemporaneously  associated  amid  the  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  their  respective  times  occur  with  that  in  which  the 
granites  of  the  same  districts  are  found.  Whether  ho  studies  the  granite 
of  Southwestern  England,  or  that  of  prior  elevation  in  Southeaetem  Ire- 
land, he  finds  the  same  general  mode  of  occurrence,  one  very  diSereni 
from  that  of  the  igneous  products  associated  wntli  the  DeTooian  rocks  io 
one  district,  and  the  Silurian  rocks  in  the  other.  There  ia  no  interstra- 
tification  and  contemporaneous  intermingling  of  parts,  but  on  the  con- 
'  trary  evident  protrusion  in  mass,  and  a  subsequent  filling  of  fissures 
traversing  the  beds  of  pre-existing  deposits.  In  hotb  districts,  the 
granitic  protrusions  appear  the  accompaniments  of  great  contortions, 
foldings,  and  even  dislocations  of  prior  accumulations  of  all  kinds,  as  if 
amid  this  squeezing  and  new  adjustment  of  such  accumulations,  ntoltec 
matter  beneath  rose  upwards  (there  being  sufficient  pressure  upon  it), 
and  occupied  areas  where  the  resistance  of  any  prior  superficial  coveting 
was  insufficient  to  resist  this  intrusion. 

Upon  examining  tlie  boundaries  of  the  granitic  masses  ohserrable  on 
the  surface,  the  amount  of  fractures  effected  around  them,  and  in  the 
various  rocks  adjoining,  is  found  to  he  considerable.  Indeed,  where 
opportunities  are  afforded  either  by  natural  exposures  or  artificial  sec- 
tions, they  are  seen  to  be  common.  Thus  independently  of  any  great 
movements  or  dislocations  of  prior-formed  rocks  of  all  kinds,  the  margins 
of  the  granitic  intrusions  are  themselves  marked  by  abundant  fractures 
on  a  minor  scale,  as  if  that  intrusion  had  itself  in  some  measure  been 
connected  with  their  production.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  fractures  into 
the  adjoining  and  prior-formed  rocks,  it  may  be  considered  aa  somewhat 
insignificant  when  regarded  with  reference  to  their  mass  and  that  of  the 
granites.  In  the  range  of  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  granite,  not  onlj 
are  these  cracks  found  abundantly,  but  evidence  is  also  afforded  of  huge 
detached  masses  of  detrital  rocks  being  apparently  embedded  in  the 
external  parts  of  the  same  granite.  This  can  be  well  studied  in  GHen- 
malurC,  where  such  great  masses  seem  as  if  partly  contained  in  the 
granite,  having  floated  on  that  rock  when  in  a  molten  state,  like  great 
icebergs  in  the  sea,  and  like  them  also  in  part  submerged.  No  doubt 
this  may  be  only  appearance,  as  the  parts  connecting  these  masses  maj 
have  been  removed  by  denudation.  At  the  same  time  when  sectiooB 
are  made  of  the  whole  on  a  scale  equal  for  height  and  distance,  and  all 
the  foldings  of  the  older  rocks  are  considered,  a  great  breaking  up  of 
the  latter  seems  needed  to  account  for  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  all  the 
rocks.  No  doubt  thut  much  of  both  the  older  rocks  and  the  granite  of 
Southeastern  Ireland  has  been  removed  by  denudatioa  effected  during  a 
long  lapse  of  geological  time,  often  by  abrasiou  from  heavy  breaker 
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action,  while  rising  above  or  descending  beneath  the  ocean  level  ;*  yet 
there  still  appears  to  have  been  disruption  of  the  prior-formed  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  rocks.  The  curve,  which  agrees  with  the  upraised  masses 
of  the  prior-formed  rocks,  and  fortunately  many  of  these  are  still  pre- 
served, showing  the  probable  extent  to  which  they  have  been  so  raised 
to  a  height  above  those  crumpled  and  folded  on  either  side,  is  of  the 
kind  represented  beneath  (fig.  218).  This  may  not  be  considerable, 
yet  it  seems  difficult  to  obtain  the  effects  produced  without  much  sepa- 
ration as  well  as  disruption  of  parts  of  the  older  rocks.  In  this  section, 
upon  the  same  scale  for  heights  and  distances,  a,  a,  is  the  intruded 
granite  c,  c,  the  contorted  and  older  rocks  on  either  side,  altered  near 
the  granite,  and  (,  (,  (,  portions  of  them  uplifted,  a  larger  mass  form- 
ing the  summit  of  (L)  Lugnaquilla. 


Upon  examining  the  contents  of  the  cracks  in  the  prior-formed  rocks 
surrounding  the  granitic  masses,  they  are  found  filled  with  the  granite 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  comparative  liquidity  of  that  substance 
when  the  cracks  were  made  and  filled,  for  even  fine  threads  may  b.e 
occasionally  seen,  branching  out  of  the  main  cracks,  with  granitic  matter 
in  them.  Though,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  crystallization  of  this 
matter  is  modified  in  the  finer  fissures,  from  differences  of  the  rate  of 
cooling  alone,  the  contents  of  the  granitic  veins  generally  would  point 
to  long-sustained  heat  among  the  intruded  rocks,  the  whole  having  pro- 
bably required  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  for  solidification.     The  fol- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  interesting,  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  to  study  the  denudation  with 
T«f«renee  to  the  exposure  of  both  the  granite  and  altered  sedimentary  rocks  (for  they 
and  eertain  associated  igneous  products  of  that  date  are  much  modified  and  altered,  as 
win  be  hereafter  noticed)  to  the  same  degrading  forces.  The  granite  is  of  a  decom- 
posing kind,  while  the  altered  rocks  are,  for  the  most  part,  tough ;  hence  the  exposure 
of  both  to  the  same  abrading  force  has  caused  the  softer  substance  to  be  worn  away 
more  than  the  harder.  In  consequence,  the  tough  altered  rocks  haTe  been  the  means 
of  preserring  much  of  the  granite  beneath  them  ftrom  removal.  LugnaquiUa,  the  highest 
of  the  range,  is  capped  by  these  altered  rocks,  now  chiefly  mica  slates;  and  many  other 
oswnples  of  heights  and  flanks  of  mountains  thus  preserred  may  be  seen.  When  this 
donndation  is  also  studied  with  reference  to  an  AUantio  exposure,  the  interest  is  not 
loosened.  Inasmuch  as  the  western  flanks  of  the  mountains  point  to  more  abrasion  on 
that  side  than  on  the  east,  just  as  would  happen  from  the  destruotiye  influence  of 
AtUntie  breakers,  rolling  in,  as  now,  from  the  westward.  It  requires  yery  little  imagi- 
nation, when  standing  upon  some  parts  of  this  range,  to  fill  up  the  lower  ground  with 
soa,  so  that  the  Atlantic  may  break  upon  the  cliffs  beneath,  facing  the  west  In  the 
range  of  mountains  near  that  named  Blackstairs,  the  cliff  character  of  the  western 
flanJcs  is  Tory  marked. 
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lowing  Bfcetch  (fig.  219)  of  some  granitic  veina  at  Wicca  Cove,  or  Pool, 
near  Zeimor,  Cornvfall,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  occurrence 


of  many  of  tbem,  and  tKe  annexed  section  (6g.  220)  will  show  their  con- 
nexion with  an  adjacent  masa  of  granite  behind  the  rocks  exposed  in 


the  sketch  (219),  a,  a,  being  the  granitic  veins,  b  b  altered  slate,  and 
c,  the  main  mass  of  granite. 

The  west  coast  of  Cornwall,  exposing  tho  jnnction  of  the  granite  of 
that  district  with  the  sedimentary  deposits  and  the  igneous  rocks  asso- 
ciated with  them,  offers  many  other  lUustrat  \e  instances  as  at  Pendeen 
Cove,  Capo  Cornwall,  Tetterdu  Pomt  Mousehol  and  other  places. 
They  are  also  as  well  and  easily  seen  at  St  Michael  s  Mount.  The 
annexed  plan  (fig.  221,  p.  549),  exhibits  a  somewhat  complicated  frac- 
ture, the  shaded  parts  {a,  a,  a)  being  altered  slates,  and  the  dotted 
portion  granite,  the  mass  of  the  latter  occurring  on  the  side  (,  b. 
Looking  at  these  veins  as  a  whole,  it  would  often  appear  as  if  the  prior- 
formed  rocks  had  not  yielded  very  slowly  to  the  force  applied,  but  in  a 
comparatively  sudden  manner,  the  granitic  matter  being  driven  into 
the  cracks  formed  by  heavy  pressure  so  as  to  fiU  up  the  fine  fisauree.* 
There  often  also  seems  evidence  of  cracks  having  been  formed  after 
only  a  mere  comparative  film  of  the  main  masa  of  granite  bad  been 
consolidated,  granitic  veins  similar  to  those  amid  the  prior-formed  rocks, 
and  clearly  merging  into  the  main  mass  of  granite  at  its  jonctioQ  with 

*  Poriiong  of  these  rooki  are  aometimoB  found  completely  isolated  in  tba  n 
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those  rooks,  being  found  &like  to  traTerse  &  certain  amosnt  of  tlie 
external  parts  of 'the  granite  and  these  other  rocks.*    In  general  such 


reins  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  elvan  dykes  (the  resolt 
apparently  of  snbseqnent  action)  by  their  tortuoas  courses,  and  by 
their  general  resemblance  to  those  first  formed  amid  the  older  rocks  at 
their  junction  with  the  granite,  f 

The  chemical  composition  of  granitic  masses  vill  necessarily  engage 
the  attention  of  the  dbserver,  more  especially  when  he  conrndeTS  that 
BO  mnch  of  the  detrital  deposits  of  all  ages  hare  been  derived  from 
granitio  matter;  indeed,  the  relume  thus  distributed  as  detrital  aeon- 
mnlations  moat  be  enormous.  As  has  been  seen,  the  elementary  sub- 
stanoes  forming  the  chief  puii  of  the  rolume  of  this  rock  do  not  appear 
to  be  numerous.  For  certain  of  the  modifications  of  mineral  struotttre 
it  may  be  again  desirable  to  refer  to  the  portions  of  the  British  Islands 
already  noticed,  since  the  relative  ages  of  the  igneous  rooks  in  them 
are  M  well  shown.     Fundamentally,  the  constituents  of  the  granites  in 

*  TnlinniM  of  thli  Idud  axt  not  nnoomiaoii,  both  la  Sontlioutam  Irduid  uid  Sonth- 
WMten  Aq^and.  Thej  ue  w>U  exhibited  mt  KOMtj  HiU,  near  Dublin,  ud  tha  UifQ 
HMM  ef  gnwlte  bronght  from  Uienca  for  tli«  hubaiir  at  Elngstown  oftAn  show  thtta. 
tktf  vr*  alio  to  ba  well  Men  in  the  graolt*  of  tha  SoUly  lalanda,  and  tiie  oxpoMd 
giaahai  of  the  Land'a  Snd  ooaat,  aa  at  Tol-Pedn-Fenwith  and  Lamorna  Cot«. 

f  Ib  Bjuodnlng  granitio  oonntrlei  it  Is  Terj  neadfol  not  to  oonfonnd  Ui«  filling  of 
Jobli  In  gnidta  with  qnarti,  felspar,  and  ndoa,  in  the  mannor  of  flmtroa,  Inolndlng 
■teanl  valna,  irith  tht  graidtio  veins  noticed  In  the  text ;  saoh  modet  of  fllllng  bfJag 
TMT  dM^tin^  tmloH  due  oaro  b«  employod.  The;  oan,  how«T«r,  ba  nsnally  wall  dla< 
tbg^Mad  hj  the  manner  In  which  the  minerals  ooonr  in  them,  showing  a  depodt  trom 
■olatlona  against  the  walls  of  Uie  granitio  fissures,  the  orjatals  pcdntlng  I&warda,  and 
arranged  In  the  manner  of  many  common  and  mineral  vrini. 
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Southwcstorn  England  and  Southcsstorn  Ireland  seem  little  different. 
The  chief  variations  may  probably  consist  in  the  greater  admixture  of 
Bchorl  with  the  other  constituent  minerals  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter ;  indeed,  generally  speaking,  it  is  rare  in  the  granites  of  Southern 
Ireland.  Such  differences  can  readily  be  considered  as  merely  local, 
the  same  molten  matter  beneath  having  supplied  the  portions  upraised 
at  different  geological  times.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  presence  of  a 
mineral  in  any  abundance  which  contains  boracic  acid  as  an  essentia) 
ingredient,*  is  one  of  importance,  more  particularly  when  we  refer  to 
the  researches  of  M.  Ebelmen,  he  having  shown  that  by  employing 
that  acid  as  a  solvent,  at  an  elevated  temperature,  minerals  may  be 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  this  solvent,  some  of  them  gems,  such 
as  rubies,  which  are  usually  termed  insoluble,  and  infusible  in  our  fur- 
naces,— o  result  having  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  production  of 
many  igneous  compounds,  f 

Cornwall  and  Devon  present  frequent  and  good  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  schorlaceous  granites  and  rocks  composed  of  schorl  and  quarts 
(usually  termed  schorl  rock)  in  connexion  with  the  granites  of  that 
district.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  comparatively  easy  removal 
of  boracic  acid  by  considerable  heat,  the  chiefly  schorlaceous  componnds 
are  found  at  the  extreme  parts  of  the  granitic  masses.  They  vary  from 
a  simple  binary  compound  of  schorl  and  quartz  to  mixtures  of  schorl, 
febpar,  quartz,  and  mica ;  the  latter  is,  however,  not  an  usual  ingredient 
in  the  granitic  rock  when  schorl  is  present  in  any  abundance.  Complete 
passages  may  frequently  be  traced  between  the  ordinary  compound  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  by  the  gradual  loss  of  the  felspar  and  mica, 
into  the  simple  mixture  of  quartz  and  schorl,  the  mica  being  commonly 
the  first  to  disappear.  The  schorl  sometimes  presents  itself  in  radiadng 
bunches  of  crystals,  especially  amid  the  quartz.J     Here  and  there  dif- 

*  The  analyaes  of  M.  Ilermana  give  nbont  10  per  cent  of  Ijorwio  acid  )q  Bchori,  S9 
of  Bilics,  31  of  nluminn,  a  variable  qnaatiljr  of  protoxide  of  iron  (4  to  12  per  cent.),  '2 
to  9  of  magnesia,  with  a  few  other  subordinate,  and,  probnblj,  accidental  lubabUDW. 
Bnch  M  litbia,  aoda.  and  potsab. 

f  The  researcbeg  of  M..  Ebelmen  on  this  aulyect  are  narked  b;  the  true  spirit  of 
philosapbia  inTeetigatian.  He  sought  for  a  aulisiance  which  at  a  high  temperature  act) 
like  water,  aa  regards  othera  diaaolved  Id  it.  As  by  the  efaporalion  of  water  certain 
crTBtallioe  bodies  might  be  formed,  bo  he  inferred,  that  b;  emplojing  those  which  eoald 
be  volatiliged  at  high  temperatures,  ;et  at  a  given  beat,  while  in  foeion,  be  capable  o! 
diBBoliing  the  greater  part  of  melBllic  oxides,  certain  calculated  proportiona  of  some 
oxidna  would  cryatalliie,  when  the  disaolving  bodj  waa  cynporated  in  open  veasola  at  a 
great  heat.  Acting  upon  thia  Tiew,  and  selecting  boracic  ncid  as  the  solvent,  he  wu 
oompletelj  auooaasful,  producing  rubies,  aapphires,  spinels,  chrjsoberyl,  ohrjsoliK, 
chromate  of  iron,  and  others.  Crystals  of  emerald  were  formed  from  ponnded  emeralds, 
when  fmied  with  boracic  acid  and  a  little  oiide  of  chromium.  The  crystals  of  chijM- 
beryl  were  sufficiently  large  to  have  their  optioal  properties  tried,  and  theae  wen  fetnd 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  natural  mineral. 

}  Good  examples  of  neats  of  schorl  in  ([nartz,  the  cryatnla  radiaUng,  nsy  be  seen  is 
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ferent  arrangements  of  schorl  and  of  the  other  minerals  present  them- 
selvea.     The  following  (fig.  222)  is  a  somewhat  marked  instance  of  the 


adjustment  of  varied  compounds  round  a  kind  of  central  nucleus.  It 
occurs  in  the  Dartmoor  granite,  towards  Camwood,  a  is  a  cavity 
not  quite  filled  by  long  crystals  of  schorl,  crossing  in  many  oblique 
directions,  but  with  a  general  tendency  towards  the  centre ;  &  is  an 
envelope  of  quartz  and  schorl,  the  former  predominating;  e,  another 
covering  of  the  same  minerals,  the  schorl  being  more  abundant ;  and  d, 
a  light  flesh-coloured  granite,  the  felspar  predominating. 

Large  crystals  of  felspar  are  not  uncommon  in  the  granites  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  rendering  the  rock  a  porphyritic  granjte.  That  of 
Dartmoor  is  not  unfrequently  of  this  character,  as  is  also  the  granite  of 
the  Brown  Willy  district,  and  the  same  variety  may  bo  seen  in  many 

tlie  Dnrlmoor  gratiitc,  or  aboTO  Bondle;,  nenr  Ashbarton.  SehoTliicGODB  granite  uid 
Ecborl  rock  can  be  ve\\  eeea  iu  the  eume  grauitJo  dislrict  at  Holne  Lee,  anil  on  the 
soath  of  the  moor,  tie  also  near  TaTiatoclc.  The  gnuiite  of  the  Dtoifd  Willj  maas  U 
Dot  ao  schorlaceons,  tbough  Bchorl  ia  found,  especially  towarda  the  south.  Near  St. 
Cleer.  Uiore  are  corapoucila  of  scliorl,  felapar,  quarti,  and  mioa,  aimilar  to  aome  found 
on  Dartmoor.  The  St.  Austell  granite  b  much  move  acborlaccous,  relna  of  that  minerul 
being  common  in  it.  The  decompoaed  granite  of  tliut  district,  furnishing  so  much  clay 
to  the  porcelain  works  of  England,  ia  eilremoly  aehorlaceouB.  Singular  alripes  of 
Bcborl  rock  are  foand  at  ile  outskirts,  as  between  Watch  Hill  SJid  Long  Lane ;  on 
the  north  and  south  of  Burthy  lion,  near  St.  Enoder,  and  at  the  long-eel ebroted 
Bocbc  Rock.  Near  HcUdore  there  is  an  interoating  miitnre  of  scliorl  and  quarti, 
cootkining  largo  cryatala  of  felapar,  some  of  tbeso  decompoaed,  and  aryatalliied  schorl 
intToduaed  into  the  carities  left  by  them.  At  Calliquoiter  Hook  there  are  Tariable 
mixtures  of  aoborl,  quartz,  felapar,  and  mioa,  the  outside  portions  formed  of  the  two 
former.  The  granite  of  8t.  Dennis  Uill  is  in  lihe  manner  a  compound  of  these  four 
minerala.  The  Cam  Mcnelei  granite  ia  not  ao  acborlaceous,  though  schorl  ia  found, 
and  more  especially  at  the  confines  of  the  mass.  The  Land's  End  granite  ia  schorU- 
ceoue  to  a  considerable  extent  A  variety  of  schorl  rock,  composed  of  a  base  of  schorl 
and  quartz,  with  large  crystals  of  felapar,  is  found  cloae  to  Trevalga,  near  St.  Ires. 
Here  &Iso,  in  some  parts,  the  crystals  of  felspar  have  been  decomposed  and  remoTod, 
tad  the  cavities  more  or  less  filled  with  crystals  of  schorl. 
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other  looalitieB,*  The  granites  of  Southeastern  Ireland  are  also  occa- 
sionally  porphyritic,  from  the  distribution  of  felspar  crystals  amid  tho 
ordinary  triple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 

Throughout  these  districts,  though  the  granite  may  enter  the  frac- 
tures of  the  adjacent  and  prior-formed  rocks,  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
overflow  of  the  igneous  matter  in  a  molten  state,  BO  that  the  observer  a 
led  to  infer  that,  when  the  intrusion  was  effected,  the  igneous  rock  wm 
not  as  now  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  beneath  waters  in  Buoh  a 
■manner  that  it  could  pass  beyond  the  broken  portions  of  the  deposit* 
now  forming  its  superficial  boundaries,  and  flow  over  tbem  in  the 
manner  of  lava  discharged  from  a  volcanic  vent.  If  any  portion  of 
these  granites  did  so  pass  over  prior-formed,  consolidated,  and  disrupted 
rocks,  all  traces  of  such  overflows  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 
Molten  matter  in  a  sufficiently  fluid  state  to  enter  the  smaller  ramifica- 
tions of  the  cracks  around  the  masses  of  granite,  would  readily,  if 
elevated  sufficiently  high,  overflow  the  disrupted  and  contorted  deposits 
amid  which  it  was  protruded.  The  covering  of  the  granite  of  Soatli- 
eastern  Ireland  is  comparatively  slight :  the  whole  district  adjoining  the 
main  masses  of  that  rock  is  so  pierced  and  cut  by  it,  as  to  show  upon 
the  surfaces  exposed,  that  the  whole  of  the  prior-formed  accumulations 
has  been  upborne,  so  that  upon  the  denudation  of  the  various  inequali- 
ties, the  granite  was  unequally  exposed,  and  this  irregularly,  &om  the 
varied  amount  of  denudation  in  different  localities,  and  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  granite. t  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  South- 
western England  between  Dartmoor  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  An  observer 
thus  not  finding  a  mode  of  occurrence  showing  overflows  of  the  molten 
matter,  while  ho  sees  an  abundance  of  exposed  surface  of  granite,  often 
rifling  above  the  relative  levels  of  the  remains  of  the  prior-formed  rocks 
around,  and  ascertaining  that  these  remaining  parts  are  in  a  great 
measure  somewhat  shallow  coverings  of  a  mass  of  granite  beneath,  far 
more  extensive  than  mere  surface  exposure  shows,  may  be  induced  to 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  facts  before  him,  either  in  a  very  consi- 
derable denudation  of  the  matter  which  once  covered  the  whole  of  such 
districts,  or  in  some  combination  of  denudation,  with  a  continued  ele- 
vating force  acting  upon  the  whole  after  the  granite  had  first  broken 

*  As  chiefly  differmg  rrom  tlie  ordinar;  granite,  Ui&t  of  St.  Ausl«ll  is  probkbl;  tht 
moEt  marked,  a  gteatitio  mineral  therein  repUcing  mica  to  a  ^eat  extent,  pivrticulsri; 
in  the  portions  which  are  found  io  a.  decomposed  stnte.  Much  pinite  (»  silicate  of  ala- 
mina  and  magneua,  the  latter  partly  replaced  bj  pratoiide  of  iron)  is  mingled  with  a 
part  of  the  granite  near  the  Lund's  End. 

f  The  granite  of  the  Island  of  Atiglesea,  probably  of  aboat  the  same  date,  is  also 
interesting,  as  showing  haw  readily  it  might  be  concealed  from  superficial  oxposurt.  by 
a  Bomewbat  more  thicV  enyelope  of  the  Silurian  rocks  through  which  it  has  risen.  In- 
deed some  of  the  portions  exposed  ore  merely  minor  inequalities  cut  into  by  dcnnda- 

aoo.  
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into  the  consolidated  and  prior-formed  aceumulationB.  Aa  we  see  that 
huge  masses  of  igneous,  and  for  the  most  part  previously-molten  matter, 
may  be  reheated  in  modern  volcanoes,  wc  can  readily  conceive  a  mass 
of  granite,  after  a  certain  amount  of  cooling,  again  heated,  so  as  to 
yield  to  a  new  movement  of  elevation,  produced  by  a  force  acting  from 
beneath  upwards,  and  which  not  being  opposed  by  matter  easily  frac- 
tured, lifted  the  tenacious  rock  to  a  certain  extent,  either  irregularly  in 
part  or  on  some  larger  scale  in  a  more  general  form,  however  unevett 
the  surface  might  be ;  the  deposits  effected  anterior  to  the  first  intrusion 
of  the  granite  being,  so  to  speak,  firmly  dove-tailed  into  the  surface  of 
the  latter,  and  following  its  movement. 

There  is  yet  another  igneous  product  in  a  part  of  this  limited  area  to 
which  a  relative  geological  date  may  be  assigned.  This  product  is  ser- 
pentine, which  is  chiefly  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  Lizard 
district,  in  Cornwall.  It  is  seen  among  the  Devonian  rocks  in  a  manner 
reminding  us  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  some  of  the  contemporaneous 
compounds  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  which  have  been  associated,  in  a 
molten  state,  with  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  that  date.  That  it  was 
vomited  forth  anterior  to  the  granite  of  the  district,  would  appear  from 
its  being  traversed  by  veins  of  that  rock,  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
rocks  of  the  district  are  traversed  by  them.  Even  allowing  that  these 
veins  may  be  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  elvans  of  the  same  county, 
this  would  limit  the  fissures  for  their  introduction  to  about  the  age  of 
ihe  lower  new  red  sandstone  deposits  of  that  land.  At  Clicker  Tor, 
south  of  Liskeard,  serpentine  is  found  amid  Devonian  slates,  and  near 
Veryan,  diallage  rock  (diallage  and  felspar)  is  seen  associated  with 
similar  serpentine,  and  in  a  manner  pointing  to  an  ejection  of  these 
rocks  in  the  same  way  as  certain  greenstones  amid  accumulations  of  the 
igneous  products  of  the  district.  The  position  of  the  Lizard  serpentine, 
and  the  diallage  rock  found  with  it,  seems  much  the  same  with  these 
minor  portions  of  serpentine  more  eastward.  It  occupies  a  somewhat 
comparatively  large  area,  reposing  upon  hornblende,  slates,  and  rock, 
which  appear  little  else  than  the  ordinary  volcanic  ash-beds  above-men- 
tioned as  intermingled  contemporaneously  with  the  ordinary  detrital 
deposits  of  the  time  and  locality  (p.  531).*    There  is  ofteu  aa  apparent 

•  It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  this  nlteralion  mnj  not  be  Aao  to  the  influcnco  of 
some  grs&itic  maes  benenth,  with  which  the  granite  TeinB,  traTereing  the  eerpentine, 
ma;  be  aoDDHctod,  such  grunitic  luosa  closer  to  the  latter  than  might  bo  inferred  froni 
the  natural  aectionB.  iaaBmnoh  as  beneath  the  hornblende  rocka  and  atatos,  there  are 
talco-mlcaceoiu  elates,  to  a  certain  exteot  interatraUfied  vitb  the  tatter,  much  remind- 
ing the  obBerver  of  the  Tarious  alterations  effected  in  the  proximity  of  the  grnnites  of 
the  diatrict.  A  glance  at  the  Geological  Surve;  Maps  (Sbeeta  23,  2i,  25,  30,  SI,  32), 
or  at  the  Index  Map  in  the  Report  on  the  Geolog;  of  Cornirall,  will  show  that  there 
maj  resdilj  be  a  lino  of  granite  ooncealed  beaeuth  the  Bea,  and  ranging  in  a  eomeirhat 
general  manner  with  the  granite  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Laud's  End,  which  has  caused 
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passage  from  the  diallage  rocks  into  the  serpeatme,*  while  also  there 
seems  an  intrusion  of  serpentine  amid  the  former,  as  between  Dranna 
Point  and  Porthaila. 

Though  there  may  be  some  intermixtures  of  the  serpentine  and  the 
diallage  rock  rendering  their  relative  antiquity  a  little  doubtful  in  places, 
as  a  whole,  the  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  after  the 
former.  At  the  junction  of  the  diallage  rock  of  Crousa  Downs  and  St 
Keverne,  with  the  serpentine  at  Covorack  Cove,  veins  of  the  former  cut 
through  the  latter.f  On  observing,  also,  the  connexion  of  these  two 
rocks,  in  a  range  extending  from  Careglooz  through  Gwinter  towards 
Goonhillj  Downs,  the  diallage  rock  seems  to  have  cut  through  and  dis- 
turbed the  serpentine.  Near  Landewednack,  also,  the  diallage  rock 
appears  to  rise  through  the  hornblende  slates  and  cut  into  the  serpen- 
tine. This  diallage  rock,  as  between  Coverack  Cove  and  St.  Keveme, 
passes  occasionally  into  a  compound,  in  which  hornblende  also  enters ; 
so  that  while  in  some  places  it  appears  a  mixture  of  diallage  and  felspar, 
in  others  it  more  resembles  one  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  Regarding 
a  mixed  mass  of  matter  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  ciiief  substances, 
silica,  magnesia,  limo,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  may  be  unequally 
disseminated,  such  changes  may  be  readily  appreciated,  the  conditions 
for  tho  adjustment  of  the  substances  in  crystalline  forms  being  variable.! 
With  respect  to  the  serpentinoua  rocks  in  Anglesea  and  Caemarvon- 
ahire,  the  relative  and  approximative  dates  arc  not  so  certain.  At  Portli- 
tlie  alteratian  of  the  rocka  loto  tho  mica  slate  and  goeisa  of  the  Start  Point,  tnd  DaD 
Head,  Deiou,  and  produced  the  gneUa  on  which  tho  Eddjatone  Lighthonee,  in  (tout  «t 
Plymouth  Sound,  ia  Greeted,  and  tlie  talco-mioaceoua  slates  of  Che  Liiard  Point.  Tht 
connexion  of  the  hornblende  alntcs  wltli  the  latter  maj  be  convenientlj  seen  near  Pol- 
trenth,  on  the  west  of  the  Liiard  Town. 

•  As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked  (Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &e.  p.  80), 
X  whatever  the  eausc  of  this  apparent  passage  may  have  been,  it  ia  ver;  readily  aaan 
at  MullioD  Cove,  at  I'radanack  Cove,  at  the  coast  west  of  the  LLiard  Town,  and  at 
several  places  on  the  enst  coast  hctwcen  Lnniiewednack  and  Eeanick  Cove,  more 
particularly  under  the  Balk,  near  Landewednack,  and  at  tho  remarknble  cavern 
and  open  cavity  nameil  tho  Frying  Pan,  near  Cadgwith.  It  will  generally  be  found 
tiiat,  at  thia  apparent  paasnge  of  one  rock  into  the  other,  there  is  caloareoiu  matter, 
and  a  lendeney  to  a  more  red  oolour  in  the  serpentine  near  its  base  than  elsewhere." 

-f  The  Teins  of  diallage  rock  in  the  serpentine  between  the  riiulet  in  Coverack  Core 
and  the  pier  at  tho  Tillage,  will  repay  eiamination.  Some  of  them  are  large-grained, 
the  orystalaofdiallflge  of  considerable  siie,  reminding  the  geologist  of  the  larger-grained 
jflMro  of  Italy. 

i  LookiDg  nt  the  principal  ingredients  in  hornblende  and  diallage,  as  giteii  by  a 
mean  of  three  analyses  of  the  former  by  Ooschen,  Bonedorff,  and  8truve,  and  by  • 
mean  also  of  three  analyses  of  the  latter  by  Kohler,  Rcgnault,  and  Von  Eobell,  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  minerals  would  be  as  beneath  ; — 

norablcmld.  Dlullisc. 

Silica 40ee  52-00 

HagDBsia  ....     13'64  15-91 

Lime 12>3G  19-59 

Oxide  of  Iron      .     .     14'64  7-47 

Alumina    ....     15-96  3-18 


on  Eobell,  the  dif- 
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dinllejii,  a  rock,  vhich  has  been  commonly  termed  aerpeutine  from  its 
appearance,  though  not  altogether  agreeing  with  the  nsoal  varieties  of 
that  rock,  has  apparently  traversed  the  chloritic  and  micaceous  slates  of 
that  part  of  CaemarvonBhire ;  but  being  only  covered  by  a  raised  sea- 
liottom  of  comparatively  recent  geological  date  (p.  445),  the  time  when 
this  may  have  been  effected  remains  doubtful,  though  an  impression  of 
its  intrusion  being  even  referable  to  the  date  of  some  of  tbe  older  rocks 
of  the  district  might  exist.  la  its  greenish  and  red  colours,  it  mnch 
resembles  tbe  ordinary  serpentines.  The  component  parts  are  much 
gathered  together  in  some  sitnatious  in  irregular  nodules,  between 
which  much  red  jasper  is  frequently  found,*  as  in  the  subjoined  sketoh 
(fig.  223)  taken  towards  the  northwestern  point  of  the  roadstead,  where 


the  dwk  portions  represent  the  jasper,  or  other  siliceoos  matter  between 
the  nodnlea,  which  are  sometimes  of  large  size.  Of  the  serpentine  in 
Angleaea,  the  aspect  of  which  presents  much  the  usual  characters  of 
that  rock,  though  some  of  it  may  have  been  in  a  molten  state  when 
incladed  among  the  beds  where  it  is  now  found,  other  portions  much 
remind  the  geologist  of  some  mingling  of  calcareous  and  serpentinons 
matter,  altered  from  the  state  of  the  original  accumulation  of  their 
component  parts.  This  may  be  the  case  with  part  of  the  serpentine  at 
Cerig-moelion,  as  also  at  Rhoscolyn.  There  are  also  some  appearances 
near  Amlwch,  amid  the  Silurian  rocks  there  found,  as  if  certun  of  the 
contemporaneous  beds  had  taken  a  serpentine  character  from  the  con- 
ditions for  the  adjustment  of  their  constitnent  ingredients,  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  associated  beds  had  been  exposed,  having  been  favourable 
Co  Bach  a  modification  of  parts.  As  to  an  accumulation  of  serpentinons 
matter  in  the  manner  of  tbe  felspathic  and  bomblendic  rocks  so  com- 
mon in  North  Wales,  contemporaneously  with  the  Silurian  deposits, 
there  would  not  appear  any  particular  difficulty,  since,  even  without 

•  Jnd^g  from  the  tnqavDes  of  juper  fragment*  of  preeUaly  tbe  suae  Idnd  lo  the 
■tiperfl«ial  drift  of  the  diatriot,  fragnieiitB  of  even  BSTeral  handred-ireight  bnng  found 
(Aberduon),  there  woold  appeBr  to  have  baen  much  deatroetlan  of  roaks  aimUar  t« 
that  of  PorthdinUefn,  perhaps  of  a  tofter  kind,  the  Jasper,  flrom  its  hardness,  being 
eonaiderablj  prcMrred  and  ineladed  amid  the  Othv  hard  detritus  of  the  lato  geolo- 
^eal  period,  when  greater  eold  is  Inferred  to  have  preiailed  In  the  area  of  the  British 
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alone  regarded,  he  would  experience  none  when  he  compares  the  manner 
in  which  those  contemporaneously  associated  amid  the  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  their  respective  times  occur  with  that  in  which  the 
granites  of  the  same  districts  are  found.  Whether  he  studies  the  granite 
of  Southwestern  England,  or  that  of  prior  elevation  in  Southeastern  Ire- 
land, he  finds  the  same  general  mode  of  occurrence,  one  very  different 
from  that  of  the  igneous  products  associated  with  the  Devonian  rocks  in 
one  district,  and  the  Silurian  rocks  in  the  other.  Tliere  is  no  intorstrs- 
tification  and  contemporaneous  intermingling  of  parts,  but  on  the  con- 
'  trary  evident  protrusion  in  mass,  and  a  suhsequcnt  filling  of  fissures 
traversing  the  beds  of  pre-existing  deposits.  In  both  districts,  the 
granitic  protrusions  appear  the  accompaniments  of  great  contortions, 
foldings,  and  even  dislocations  of  prior  accumulations  of  all  kinds,  as  if 
amid  this  squeezing  and  new  adjustment  of  such  accumulations,  molten 
matter  beneath  rose  upwards  (there  being  sufficient  pressure  upon  it), 
and  occupied  areas  where  the  resistance  of  any  prior  superficial  covering 
was  insuEBcient  to  resist  this  intrusion. 

Upon  examining  the  boundaries  of  the  granitic  masses  observable  on 
the  surface,  the  amount  of  fractures  effected  around  them,  and  in  the 
various  rocks  adjoining,  is  found  to  be  considerable.  Indeed,  where 
opportunities  ore  afforded  either  by  natural  exposures  or  artificial  sec- 
tions, they  are  seen  to  he  common.  Thus  independently  of  any  great 
movements  or  dislocationa  of  prior-formed  rocks  of  all  kinds,  the  margins 
of  the  granitic  intrusions  are  themselves  marked  by  abundant  fracturei 
on  a  minor  scale,  as  if  that  intrusion  had  itself  in  some  measure  been 
connected  with  their  production.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  fractures  into 
the  adjoining  and  prior-formed  rocks,  it  may  lie  considered  as  somewhat 
insignificant  when  regarded  with  reference  to  their  mass  and  that  of  the 
granites.  In  the  range  of  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  granite,  not  only 
are  these  cracks  found  abundantly,  but  evidence  is  also  afforded  of  huge 
detached  masses  of  detrital  rocks  being  apparently  embedded  in  the 
external  parts  of  the  same  granite.  This  can  ho  well  studied  in  Glen- 
malurt,  where  such  great  masses  seem  as  if  partly  contained  ia  the 
granite,  having  floated  on  that  rock  when  in  a  molten  state,  like  great 
icebergs  in  the  sea,  and  like  them  also  in  part  submerged.  No  doubt 
this  may  be  only  appearance,  aa  the  parts  connecting  these  masses  may 
have  been  removed  by  denudation.  At  the  same  time  when  sections 
are  made  of  the  wbolo  on  a  scale  equal  for  height  and  distance,  and  alt 
the  foldings  of  the  older  rocks  are  considered,  a  great  breaking  up  of 
the  latter  seems  needed  to  account  for  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  all  the 
rocks.  No  doubt  that  much  of  both  the  older  rocks  and  the  granite  of 
Southeastern  Ireland  has  been  removed  by  denudatioa  effected  during  a 
long  lapse  of  geological  time,  often  by  abrasion  from  heavy  breaker 
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action,  while  rising  above  or  descending  beneath  the  ocean  level  ;*  yet 
there  still  appears  to  have  been  disruption  of  the  prior-formed  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  rocks.  The  curve,  which  agrees  with  the  upraised  masses 
of  the  prior-formed  rocks,  and  fortunately  many  of  these  are  still  pre- 
served, showing  the  probable  extent  to  which  they  have  been  so  raised 
to  a  height  above  those  crumpled  and  folded  on  either  side,  is  of  the 
kind  represented  beneath  (fig.  218).  This  may  not  be  considerable, 
yet  it  seems  difficult  to  obtain  the  effects  produced  without  much  sepa- 
ration as  well  as  disruption  of  parts  of  the  older  rocks.  In  this  section, 
upon  the  same  scale  for  heights  and  distances,  a,  a,  is  the  intruded 
granite  c,  c,  the  contorted  and  older  rocks  on  either  side,  altered  near 
the  granite,  -and  (,  (,  b,  portions  of  them  uplifted,  a  larger  mass  form- 
ing the  summit  of  (L)  Lugnaquilla. 


Upon  examining  the  contents  of  the  cracks  in  the  prior-formed  rocks 
surrounding  the  granitic  masses,  they  are  found  filled  with  the  granite 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  comparative  liquidity  of  that  substance 
when  the  cracks  were  made  and  filled,  for  even  fine  threads  may  b.e 
occasionally  seen,  branching  out  of  the  main  cracks,  with  granitic  matter 
in  them.  Though,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  crystallization  of  this 
matter  is  modified  in  the  finer  fissures,  from  differences  of  the  rate  of 
cooling  alone,  the  contents  of  the  granitic  veins  generally  would  point 
to  long-sustained  heat  among  the  intruded  rocks,  the  whole  having  pro- 
bably required  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  for  solidification.     The  fol- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  interesting,  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  to  study  the  denudation  with 
Tvferenee  to  the  exposure  of  both  the  granite  and  altered  sedimentary  rocks  (for  they 
and  certain  associated  igneous  products  of  that  date  are  much  modified  and  altered,  as 
will  be  hereafter  noticed)  to  the  same  degrading  forces.  The  granite  is  of  a  decom- 
posing kind,  while  the  altered  rocks  are,  for  the  most  part,  tough ;  hence  the  exposure 
of  both  to  the  same  abrading  force  has  caused  the  softer  substance  to  be  worn  away 
mere  than  the  harder.  In  consequence,  the  tough  altered  rocks  haye  been  the  means 
of  prcsenring  much  of  the  granite  beneath  them  from  removal.  LugnaquiUa,  the  highest 
of  the  range,  is  capped  by  these  altered  rocks,  now  chiefly  mica  slates ;  and  many  other 
examples  of  heights  and  flanks  of  mountains  thus  preserred  may  be  seen.  When  this 
denudation  is  also  studied  with  reference  to  an  Atlantic  exposure,  the  interest  is  not 
Icaaeaed,  inasmuch  as  the  western  flanks  of  the  mountains  point  to  more  abrasion  on 
tliat  side  than  on  the  east,  just  as  would  happen  Arom  the  destructive  influence  of 
Atlantic  breakers,  rolling  in,  as  now,  from  the  westward.  It  requires  very  little  imagi- 
nation, when  standing  upon  some  parts  of  this  range,  to  fill  up  the  lower  ground  with 
sea,  so  that  the  Atlantic  may  break  upon  the  cliffs  beneath,  facing  the  west.  In  the 
range  of  mountains  near  that  named  Blackstairs,  the  cliff  character  of  the  western 
flanks  is  Tcry  marked. 
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fitted  for  its  separate  adjustment  in  that  crystalUno  form,  there  are  end- 
less varieties.  With  an  excess  of  silica,  beyond  that  required  for  the 
silicates  of  the  component  minerals,  syenite  is  produced,  quartz  being 
then  distinctly  added  to  the  other  two  minerals.  Again,  it  Bometimes 
happens  that  while  there  is  a  granular  ari-angement  of  the  felspar  and 
hornblende,  even  occasionally  with  the  addition  of  quartz,  crystals  of 
felspar  are  disseminated  through  the  mass,  forming  a  greenalone  or 
ay enitic  porphyry,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  of  the  compact  varietiea, 
iexmcA  c&inpact  felspar,  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  o4o).  Altogether 
the  shadows  and  shades  of  modification  have  been  found  so  numerous, 
depending  on  variations  of  chemical  composition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  different  conditions  for  cooling  on  the  other,  that  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  seek  some  term  for  the  whole,  which  shall  leave  the  exact 
composition  of  the  rock  open  to  description,  while  a  kind  of  generic 
name  ia  preserved.  The  name  of  trappean  rocks*  has  been  somewhat 
adopted  of  late,  particularly  by  British  geologists  for  this  class  of 
igneous  products.  It  ia  one,  no  doubt,  open  to  objection,  if  regarded 
as  a  name  to  be  preserved ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  this 
or  some  other  general  term  has  its  convenience  as  massing  together 
certain  products  of  a  family  character. 

This  class  of  igneous  rocks  appears  to  be  found  amid  accumulations 
of  all  geological  ages,  from  the  older  deposits  to  the  accumulations 
which  approximate  to  the  date  of  those  amid  which  the  basalts  &nd 
associated  products,  previously  mentioned  (p.  305), -are  Been,  having 
been  thrown  out  from  some  points  on  tho  earth's  sui-face,  howorer  these 
may  have  varied  in  position.  Seeing  that  their  mode  of  occurrence  is 
Buoh,  even  amid  the  old  Silurian  deposits,  as  to  remind  us  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  modern  volcanoes,  it  may  be  inferred  also  as  probable  that  from 
that  geological  date  to  the  present  time,  rocks  of  a  similar  kind  have 
formed  portions  of  the  products  discharged  from  igneous  vents,  similar 
to  those  now  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Looking  at  the  granitic  rocks  as  a  class,  they  also  are  found  to  pre- 
sent a  great  family  resemblance  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  though 
sharp  distinctions  between  them  and  those  previously  mentioned  cannot 
always  bo  found,  the  one  class  passing  into  the  other,  especially  when 
the  hornblendic  minerals  are  absent,  in  a  manner  resembling  the  tnodifi- 
cationa  only  of  some  general  amount  of  given  substances.  When  these 
minerals  are  present,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  chief  chcmieal  dif- 
ferences between  such  mixtures  and  more  ordinary  granites,  appear  to 
consist  in  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, these  substances  forming  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the 

*  This  term  bns  been  derWed  from  tho  Swedish  word  iropp,  a  stair,  it  hariiigbeen 
once  aappoaed  that  an  arrnngement  in  etair-likc  TormB,  on  the  liirgB  scale,  was  charae- 
Cerietic  of  theea  roclit. 
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granitic  rocks,  viewed  on  the  large  scale,  while  they  enter  conspicuously 
into  the  compoaition  of  the  horohlendic  rocks.*  Where  the  two  claaaea 
ore  found  poesing  into  each  other,  it  often  bccomea  desirable  to  sec  how 
far  the  homblendic  rocks  may  have  bcea  previously  thrown  out  and 
consolidated,  and  had  been  remelted  by  the  granitic  rocks,  so  as  to  have 
thus  formed  an  addition  to  their  original  molten  mass,  the  whole,  upon 
cooling,  having  its  constituent  parts  so  adjusted  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearances observed. 

As  a  common  character,  the  granitic  rocks  aeem  to  be  chiefly  formed 
of  silica  and  alumina,  after  which  come,  as  principal  ingredients,  potash 
and  soda,  the  latter  sometimes  more  prevalent  probably  than  has  been 
usually  inferred.  The  silica  and  alumina  often  constitute  -8  of  the 
whole  mass,  thus  leaving  only  ■2  for  the  other  substances.  In  cases 
where  labradorite  ia  the  member  of  the  felspar  family  present  in  gra- 
nitic rocks,  either  altogether  replacing  other  felspars,  or  associated  with 
them,  lime  would  form  an  ingredient  of  importance,!  though  silica  and 
alumina  would  still  constitute  the  most  marked  substances  in  such  rocks. 
Sufficient  examination  has  not  yet  been  given  to  granitic  rocks  to  show 
us  the  relative  prevalence  of  soda,  potash,  or  lime  (in  eases  of  labrado- 
rite), during  the  progress  of  geological  time.     Taking  the  granite  of 

*  With  reference  to  the  difference  or  reseniblanoB  between  graniles  luid  greenstoneB, 
as  we  hoYB  elaewbera  remnrked  (Ilescarohea  in  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  370,  1834), 
"(p-anites,  no  doubt,  vary  in  their  obcmicDJ  oompoBition,  and  so  do  greenetonea,  jet 
Ihej  ftlwivys  BO  differ  from  each  other  as  masBes  of  matter,  that  the  one  can  never  be- 
come the  other  from  mere  diBTeionceB  ia  cooling."  If  ne  Buppose  the  felspar  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  potash  kind,  and  a  grnnite  to  be  formed  of  two-fiftha  of  such  felspar,  of 
two  fifths  of  qnarti,  nnd  one  fifth  of  mica  (containing  fluorio  aciil],  and  a  greenstone  to 
be  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  felspar,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  hornblende,  the 
calculated  differences  maybe  taken  somewhat  as  foUoics  (Qeological  Manual,  3d  edition, 
pp.  «8-B0)  :— 

Silica T4'84  &im  19-98  ' 

Alumina,      .  .12-80  15-66  2-76 

Potash 7-48  G'83  0-flG 

Magnesia 0-30  9-8B  8-40 

Lime 0-37  7-3B  6-02 

Guide  of  Iron,      .         .  193  1-08  2-]0 

Glide  of  Manganese,  .  0-12  0-11  0-01 

Fluoric  Acid,        .  .      0'21  0-75  0-54 

t  Tbe  presence  of  lime  amid  igneous  products,  though  it  may  there  occur  as  a  silicate, 
IB  interesting  as  affording  the  base  of  a  supply  for  some,  at  least,  of  the  ealoareouB  mat- 
ter repaired  by  animal  life,  or  distributed  as  ordinary  limestones.  HaveTer  powerful 
silica  may  be,  acting  ns  an  acid  vihere  heat,  and  cspeciuUj  great  heat,  is  employed,  al 
the  lower  teropernturea  it  is  comparativoly  weak.  As,  for  eiomple,  at  great  heats  the 
silicates  of  potash  end  soda  are  readily  formed,  whether  carbonic  add  be  present  or 
not,  bnt  at  low  temperatures,  solntions  of  the  silicates  of  potaab  or  soda  are  easily 
decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid.  So  aUo  with  eilicate  of  lime,  if  that  substance  were 
in  contact,  in  tho  presence  of  water  at  a  moderate  temperature,  with  carbonic  acid,  it 
would  be  decomposed,  forming  carbonate  of  lime,  and  if  the  carbonic  acid  were  in 
suffieicnt  abundance,  bicarbonato  of  lime  ready  lo  be  removed  in  solution. 
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Wicklow  and  Wexford,  above  noticotl,  it  would  appear  that  86da  oc- 
curred in  some  fair  abundance  in  the  granitic  rocks,  protruded  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. 

Ab  to  the  geological  times  when  granitic  rocks  have  arisen,  through 
prior-formed  and  usually  disturbed  deposits  accumulated  by  the  agency 
of  water,  they  would  appear  to  include  all,  from  the  earliest  even  to 
the  production  of  comparatively  recent  beds  of  the  tertiary  series.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  Mr.  Pratt  has  found  inatances  in  Catalonia.*  Thus, 
there  ia  no  coneluaion  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  these 
rocks  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  occurrence  in  any  particular  locality. 
This  has  to  be  sought  in  the  manner  in  which  they  may  he  found  asso- 
ciated with  other  accumulations,  the  relative  geological  dates  of  which 
are  determinable. 

The  serpentines,  also,  and  their  not  unfrequent  associate  diallage 
rock,  aeom  to  have  appeared  with  somewhat  common  characters  through 
a  long  range  of  geological  time.  They  have  been  above  mentioned  as 
probably  of  early  date  in  Wales.  In  Cornwall,  though  not  of  equal 
antiquity,  they  are  apparently  still  referable  to  the  earlier  geological 
times.  In  Ireland,  also,  they  seem  to  have  been  formed  at  a  remote  geolo- 
gical period.  Various  lands  show  that  they  were  not  confined  to  those 
times,  but  became  associated  with  accumulations  of  less  antiquity  ;  and 
in  Italy,  where  there  are  many  good  opportunities  of  studying  these 
rocks,  they  have  been  found  amid  deposits  up  to  those  of  the  tertiary 
times  included,  it  being  inferred  that  the  rocks  in  that  land  which  con- 
tain the  fossils  named  mimmuUtes  were,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchi80n,t  accumulated  at  a  time  when  the  lower  deposits  of  the  ter- 
tiary aeries  were  effected  in  several  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  occur- 
rence of  serpentine  and  diallagc  rock  amid  the  Alps,  and  among  the 
various  accumulations  of  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  series,  usually 
cutting  through  them,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  same 
accumulations  eastward  in  different  localities  in  Asia,  is  a  marked  cir- 
cumstance. The  chief  circumstance,  however,  now  under  coosideration 
is,  that  these  rocks  were  probably  ejected  from  beneath,  at  various 
geological  times,  over  the  area  of  Europe,  from  the  early  fosiliferona 
deposits  up  to  some  part  of  the  tertiary  series  included.  So  much  of 
various  parts  of  the  world  remaining  to  he  examined  geologically,  it 
would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  these  rocks  have  not  been  ejected 
at  comparatively  recent  geological  times  in  some  localities. 

It  has  been  seen  that  into  the  serpentines,  magnesia  enters  largely, 
the  relative  amount  of  that  substance  being  somewhat  characteristic,  as 
time  and  magnesia  combined,  are  among  the  hornbtendic  rocks.     It 

■  Pn.ll,  MSS.  f  Jonraal  of  tht  Gealogioal  Sooiet?  of  London,  vol.  *.  p.  167. 
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would  not,  however,  be  right  to  infer  that  silicate  of  magnesia  is  alone 
to  be  regarded,  since  the  mixtores  in  which  diallage  is  disseminated 
and  even  prevails,  show  that  other  marked  substances  have  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  mass  when  in  a  molten  state.  In  such  arrange- 
ments of  parts  of  the  compound,  the  ingredients  needful  for  diallage 
have  merely  separated  out  from  it  under  the  fitting  conditions,  the  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina  having  probably  been  in  a  more  disseminated 
state  previously.'*'  Sometimes  the  base  of  the  rock,  still  termed  ser- 
pentine, from  its  general  aspect,  and  the  diallage  crystallised  out  from 
the  general  mass,  appear  of  nearly  the  same  compo8ition.t 

With  respect  to  the  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally,  they  no 
doubt  present  considerable  differences.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  needful 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  experiments  upon  them,  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  them,  do  not  exactly  give  us  the  measure  of  their  fusibility  when 
they  were  in  a  niolten  state,  prior  to  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  of 
many  into  minerals  of  a  definite  kind,  certain  compounds  being  then 
produced  often  far  more  difficult  to  reduce  by  heat,  than  when  the  whole 
is,  as  it  were,  again  placed  under  its  old  condition  of  a  molten  mass, 
and  the  vitreous  adjhstment  of  parts  arranged,  so  that  these  definite 
compounds  have  not  been  again  formed.]:  It  hence  becomes  desirable 
to  view  the  fusibility  of  these  rocks,  with  reference  to  a  complete  miz- 

*  IL  Berthier  found  the  diallage  firom  La  Speuia,  a  locally  rwj  CaTonrable  for  tbt 
Btadj  of  serpentine  and  diallage  rook,  to  be  oomposed  of — 

Siliea 47-2 

Magnesia 24*4 

Lime 18*1 

Protoxide  of  iron 7*4 

Alnmina 8*7 

Water 8-2 

f  Aooording  to  Dr.  Kohler  (Thomson's  Mineralogy,  &o.,  toI.  L  p.  174),  the  oomposi* 
tieii  of  the  diallage,  and  of  the  roek  containing  it  at  Harlsburg,  is  as  foUows :-« 

DUOlag*.  Bock. 

SiUoa 48*900  42*864 

Magneeia 25-856  28-908 

Protoxide  of  Iron  and Chromiiim    .  18021  18*268 

Protoxide  of  Manganese    ....  0*585  0-85S 

Lime 2*642  0*627 

Alumina     . 1*280  2*176 

Water 12*426  12*074 

X  la  «zperimeBti|ig  jxpcsk  the  Aisibili^  of  igneous  products,  we  have  oftea  found  Teijr 
coodderable  diiferenoe  in  that  fiisibilitj,  after  some  crystallised  and  oompound  roek 
had  been  Ibrmed  into  a  glass,  firom  that  which  it  had  exhibited  when  first  acted  upoa 
bj  the  same  amount  of  heat  employed.  In  the  same  manner,  artificial  glasses  whidi 
haTe  been  melted  and  cooled  slowly,  so  as  to  form  a  stony  mass,  or  merely  exposed  to 
a  temperature  at  which  a  certain  crystallised  arrangement  of  their  eoastitnent  parti 
is  produced,  become  more  difficult  of  tuaion  than  when  in  their  first  state. 

86 
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ture  of  all  the  constituent  parts,  anterior  to  the  eeparation  of  any,  or 
the  whole  of  them  into  crjatalline  compounds. 

If  we  are  to  regard  certain  of  these  rocks  to  have  been  ejected  from 
volcanic  vents  in  the  manner  of  modern  volcanoes,  it  seems  also  aeedfol 
to  consider  that  they  have  been  accompanied  by  outbursts  of  vapours 
and  gases,  sublimations  of  different  kinds  having  taken  place  at  those 
different  times  as  now.  As  a  substance  very  common  among  the  eom- 
ponnds  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  even  of  those  contemporaneously 
thrown  out  amid  the  older  fossiJiferous  rocks,  sulplmr  combined  with 
iron  is  very  common,  indeed,  sulphuret  of  iron  is  often  a  marked  ingre- 
dient among  those  which  are  commonly  termed  greenstgnea.  Not, 
however,  that  it  is  confined  to  them,  for  the  more  felspathic  products 
often  also  contain  it.* 

Amid  the  various  modifications  and  changes  of  structure  to  which 
the  deposits  associated  with  the  latter  class  of  igneous  products  have 
been  often  subjected,  it  would  be  expected  that  these  having  been 
exposed  to  similar  conditions,  would,  in  like  maimer,  have  their  parts 
also  often  much  modified.  Indeed,  those  igneous  products  which  have 
been  vesicular,  show,  by  the  various  mineral  substances  found  in  them, 
that  mineral  matter  has  often  been  in  movement  in  proper  solvents,  and 
passing  through  the  pores  of  rock,  had  adjusted  itself  in  the  cavities  of 
the  vesicular  rock  as  definite  mineral  compounds.  Numerous  soluble 
Bubstances  once  disseminated  amid  the  general  mass  of  such  rocka,  may 
readily  have  been  transported  elsewhere,  and  aid  in  forming,  by  new 
combinations,  less  soluble  substances.  Thus  many  are  found  diesenu- 
nated  amid  modern  volcanic  products,  which,  assuming  that  they  were 
once  disseminated  amid  those  of  ancient  times,  would  scarcely  be  now 
detected  in  the  latter. f  As  regards  the  conditions  to  which  igneous 
rocks  of  ancient  geological  date  may  have  been  exposed  during  the 

•  It  Bometimes  happens  tlial  iron  pyrites  Is  Tound  in  prior-rormed  ileporiw  of  okU- 
nar;  detritsl  matler,  adjacent  to  protruHions  and  dykes  of  these  igneoas  rooks,  in  luch 
a  manner,  as  it  either  the  sulphur,  or  sulphur  and  iron  had  been  deriTcd  from  thom. 
A  good  etample  of  this  mode  of  occnrreaee  may  be  seen  at  Bettws  Dissertb,  on  the 
north  of  Builth,  South  Wnles,  where  spheroidal  pieces  of  iron  pyrites  occur  in  a  Silu- 
rian ilnte  adjacent  to  some  bornblendic  rockn ;  these  spheroids  somewhat  abundant  in 
places,  and  the  slate  having  aU  the  appearance  of  baring  been  altered  b;  the  intrntioo 
of  the  igneous  rook.  At  the  falls  of  the  Wye,  near  Bnilth,  much  iron  pyritoa  is  Jso 
seen  at  the  contact  of  some  igneous  rooks  intruded  among  slates,  in  like  mknner  altered, 
certain  fossils  in  them  being  likewise  coated  with  tlio  same  mineral  near  the  contact  of 
the  tivo  rooks,  though  this  is  not  observed  at  a  short  diatunoo  from  it.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  slate  is  highly  carbonaceous,  so  that  the  requisite  care  will  have  to  be  taken 
as  to  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  rock. 

f  Iron,  either  as  a  protoxide  or  peroxide,  is  so  oft«n  found  in  the  igneous  product  of 
different  geological  times,  as  to  be  a  marked  miueral  among  them.  Thus  magnetic  iron 
is  not  only  found  among  the  dolerites,  and  some  other  rocks  of  modem  TolcanoM,  bat 
alM  in  the  eompounds  of  considerable  relative  antiquity,  as,  for  example, 
tain  greenstones  in  Comvrntl  of  tlie  age  of  the  Devonian  si 
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lapse  of  time,  it  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  when  they  may  have 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  long-continued  heat  from  any  depres- 
sion to  considerable  depths,  especially  beneath  a  thick  covering  of  other 
deposits,  that  any  obsidians  would  preserve  their  vitreous  character, 
such  disappearing  from  the  iBual  causes  productive  of  deTitri6 cation, 
the  component  substances  taking  a  stony  form. 

As  to  the  minerals  which  appear,  as  it  were,  additions  in  diSTerent 
localities  to  the  general  masses  of  granite,  and  even  to  those  rocks 
where  hornblende  and  felspar  chiefly  constitute  the  component  minerals ; 
they  are  often  very  various,  and,  as  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  remarked 
with  respect  to  granite,  much  distributed  outside  their  masses,*  While 
they  are  often  merely  some  other  arrangements  in  different  proportions 
of  the  simple  substances  contained  in  the  general  masSt'f  at  others,  they 
appear  as  if  in  some  manner  the  result  of  an  addition  derived  from  the 
rocks,  against  which  the  molten  mass  has  been  thrown,  and  formed  during 
the  long  continuance  of  those  conditions  (among  which  great  heat  is 
prominent),  that  have  prevailed  after  the  uprise  of  these  igneous  rocks 
in  different  localities.  Among  these  minerals,  garnets  of  different  kinds 
may  be  remarked,  as  occurring  as  well  in  the  igneous  as  in  the  prior- 
formed,  and  subsequently  modified  rock,  against  which  the  former  has 
been  thrust.  When  we  consider  the  various  substances  which  analyses 
seem  to  show,  are,  as  it  wore,  entangled  amid  those  constituting  the 
chief  mass  of  the  igneous  matter  ejected,!  '•'  would  be  anticipated  that 
when  these  were  relatively  abundant,  and  could  make  their  own  adjust- 
ments more  freely,  less  controlled  by  the  influences  of  those  forming 
the  chief  minerals,  compounds  would  be  effected  of  a  definite  kind,  and 
be  separated  from  the  main  mass.  Thus,  occasionally,  mixtures  would 
be  formed  of  more  than  the  usual  substances,  even  constituting  masses 
of  importance  in  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  where,  though  the  usual 
free  silica  and  silicates  of  ordinary  granite  and  other  compounds  were 
still  the  most  prevalent  substances,  others  are  present,  giving  a  some- 
what modified  character  to  the  general  rock. 

With  respect  to  the  occasional  component  parts  of  granitic  rocks, 

*  Sar  lea  Emamttiona  VolcaniqueB  et  M^tallif^res.  Ball,  de  la  Sdc.  G6dL  d«  Frtnce, 
Wairie,  t.  iv.  (1B4T). 

f  la  talc,  a  mineral  Bometimea  aasociiited  with  others  in  granites,  we  seem  to  haie 
laagneiia  in  a  cert&in  relatiTe  abnadance,  aeparating  itsolf  from  a  main  maes  in  nbich 
it  may  usually  have  been  a  subordinate  aubatance,  talc  being  essentially  a  ailieale  of 
magnesitt.     Ita  formnla  ia  oonaidered  to  be  3  M  Si  -+-  Mg^  Si'. 

t  M.  Elie  lie  BesumoDt,  in  hia  table  of  the  distribution  of  simple  suliataiices  Id 
□ftture  (Bnltetin  de  la  Soo.  Q6o\.  de  Frsiioe,  2d  a^rie,  t.  ir.),  conaiUers  the  foUowipg  Co 
be  foond  ia  granite,  vii. : — potassium,  sodiam,  lithium,  calcium,  magneaium,  yttrium, 
glaciniom,  aluminium,  lirconium,  thorium,  cerium,  lonthanium,  didymium,  uranium, 
maDganeae,  iron,  oobalt,  lino,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  siWer,  palladinrnT,  oamium, 
hydrogen,  eiliODO,  carbon,  boron,  titanium,  tantalum,  nobium,  petopium,  tungsten, 
molybdenum,  chromium,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  oxygen,  chlorioe,  and  Saorine. 
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chlorite  shoold  be  mentioned  as  one  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as 
while  it  shows  a  modification  of  the  mixture  and  relative  proportions  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  constituent  ingredients  of  granitic  minerals,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  it  also  points 
to  water  as  an  essential  ingredient.  When  disseminated,  therefore, 
among  granitic  rocks,  as  it  is  in  the  Alps,  Scandinavia,  and  some  parts 
of  the  British  Islands,  chlorite  becomes  a  combined  mineral  of  no  slight 
interest,  from  the  addition  of  water  to  the  other  substances  present.* 

With  regard  to  the  various  minerals,  which  are,  as  it  were,  additional 
to  those  usually  constituting  the  mass  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  igne- 
ous rocks,  not  only  has  the  dispersion,  in  variable  proportions,  of  other 
substances  than  the  usual  ingredients  to  be  regarded,  considering  these 
likewise  in  their  greater  or  less  local  proportions,  but  also  the  additions 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  melting  of  parts  of  prior-consolidated 
accumulations,  even  of  those  thrown  down  from  solutions  in  water,  and 
fused  by  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  rocks.  Though  a  great  proportion 
of  the  ordinary  detrital  deposits  are  but  abraded  parts  of  previously 
consolidated  igneous  rocks  which  have  been  worn  away,  and  then  dis- 
persed as  above  noticed  (pp.  89-123),  this  has  been  most  frequently  so 
accomplished  that  a  remelting  of  the  deposits  thence  formed,  would  not 
reproduce  the  original  rock,  the  various  parts  having  been  separated 
mechanically  into  different  beds,  and  decomposition  having  deprived 
certain  of  even  the  separated  substances  of  portions  of  their  original 
ingredients.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  for  example,  should  the  sili- 
cates of  soda  or  potash  have  been  removed  in  solution,  as  has  often  hap- 
pened, from  a  felspar  of  which  they  once  constituted  a  part,  the  matter 
again  fused  might  not  contain  any  of  those  silicates,  so  far  as  the  fel- 
spar is  regarded,  silicate  of  alumina  being  then  the  prevailing  sub- 
stance.f  Igneous  matter,  the  usual  granite  compounds  for  instance, 
melting  limestone  rocks,  the  lime  might  be  introduced  into  the  molten 
mass,  and  the  carbonic  acid  being  thrown  off,  the  silicates  of  lime  be 
formed,  ready  for  combination  in  other  minerals  than  those  constituting 
the  mass  of  the  granite,  as  it  rose  from  beneath.  So  also  with  dolomite, 
which  could  thus  furnish  not  only  the  lime,  but  also  the  magnesia  for 
the  production  of  hornblende,  should  the  other  ingredients  of  that 
mineral  be  near  and  not  drawn  elsewhere.  In  this  manner  it  will  be 
obvious  very  material  additions  may  be  made  to  an  original  and  general 
mass  of  rocks  in  a  molten  state. 

There  appearing  so  much  of  a  general  character  in  the  various  igne- 

*  Taking  Tarions  analyses,  from  10  to  11  per  cent  of  water  enters  into  the  oompoeL 
tion  of  ohlorite.  The  formula  for  chlorite  is  considered  to  be  (Btg*  dS>-f-S  ll  Si)+9 
Agft. 

f  The  substance  consUtuting  the  base  of  the  days  employed  in  the  manufkoture  of 
pcrcelain,  and  which  are  formed  from  decomposed  felspars  in  districts  where  that 
mineral  has  been  distributed  in  sufficient  abundance. 
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ous  products  of  diiferent  geological  times,  to  call  the  attention  of  an 
observer  towards  some  general  cause,  which,  though  much  modified 
under  certain  circumstances,  has  yet  always  exerted  an  important  geo- 
logical influence,  he  has  carefully  to  consider  the  subject,  so  that,  while 
a  proper  and  close  attention  may  be  given  to  local  sources  of  modifica- 
tion, the  great  cause  of  these  igneous  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  he 
not  neglected.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions  under  which 
substances  were  probably  ejected  in  the  manner  of  modern  volcaDoes  in 
past  geological  ages,  from  time  to  time  molten  matter  of  a  very  common 
general  character  seems  as  if  always  ready  to  he  upheaved  in  larger 
masses  whenever  there  were  great  disruptions  of  prior-formed  accumu- 
lations on  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  while  the  minor  and  perhaps 
modified  manifestations  of  the  conditions  for  throwing  out  igneous  sub- 
stances generally,  were  constant  in  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface 
for  the  time  being,  these  substances  mingled  with  the  ordinary  accu- 
mulations of  the  day,  from  time  to  time  a  greater  amount  of  molten 
matter  was  upheaved,  lifting  such  igaeoua  products  as  well  as  their 
associated  sedimentary  deposits,  as  if  the  former  acfion,  however  intense, 
was  but  superficial  as  compared  with  that  from  which  the  more  wide- 
spread and  important  movements  were  derived.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
igneous  products  form  objects  of  the  greatest  interest,  whether  regarded 
as  the  source  whence  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  detrital  accumulations 
are  derived,  for  the  modifications  they  have  so  frequently  efi'octed  in 
the  deposits  against  or  amid  which  they  have  risen,  or  been  protruded, 
for  the  differences  and  resemblances  they  exhibit  among  themselves,  or 
for  the  proof  they  afford  that  during  the  long  lapse  of  geological  time 
of  which  we  can  obtain  traces,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  there  have 
been  conditions  for  uplifting  mineral  matter  in  a  molten  state,  that  mat- 
ter chiefly  composed  of  the  oxides  of  a  few  simple  substances — two  of 
them  especially  (sodium  and  potassium) — being  not  only  remarkable  for 
their  comparative  lightness,  but  also  for  an  avidity  for  oxygen  so  great 
that  they  will  decompose  water  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

Coniolidation  and  Adjuilment  of  the  Component  Parte  of  Rocks. — • 
When  the  gravels,  sands,  silts,  clays,  or  mud  of  various  geological  times 
are  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  geologist  in  the  form  of  conglome- 
rates, sandstones,  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  slates  and  shales,  their 
component  parts,  originally  drifted,  or  otherwise  borne  into  the  relative 
situations  where  they  are  now  found,  have  either  been  joined  together 
by  mineral  matter,  subsequently  introduced  among  them,  or  by  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  original  deposit  which 
should  permit  such  portions,  in  an  altered  form,  to  cement  the  re- 
mainder. With  carbonate  of  lime,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  occasionally  with  silica,  as  substances  cementing  fragments  of  rocks, 
either    angular  or  rounded,   on  hillsides  or  other  suhacrial  localities, 
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where  spnDgs  containing  and  depositing  those  substances  occi 
ma^  conaider  the  observer  as  familiar.  That  various  breccias,  con^ 
merates,  and  even  sandstones  bo  formed,  occasionally  constitnte  parts 
of  a  series  of  geological  products,  may  be  conBidered  probable.  It  is 
easy  also  to  infer  that  during  geological  changes,  gravels  and  sands 
constituting  the  margins  and  bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas,  may  he  so 
placed  beneath  isolated  portions  of  water,  to  which  the  access  of  rivera 
or  streams  may  he  insufficient  to  meet  the  loss  by  evaporation,  that  cer- 
tain substances  held  in  solution  may  be  slowly  deposited  amid  the  sub- 
jacent gravels,  sands,  clay,  or  mud,  so  as  to  produce  modificatioa, 
change,  or  even  consolidation  of  various  kinds  in  them. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  effects,  the  observer  will  have  to 
direct  his  attention  to  modification,  change,  and  consolidation  of  a  far 
more  general  kind,  and  for  which  some  more  general  cause  appears  to 
be  required.  He  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  to  dismiss  the  view  that 
the  relative  age  of  rocks  ia  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  effects  noticed; 
though,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  relative  geological  age  of  deposits  is  bo 
far  important,  that,  other  things  being  the  same,  there  may  be  a  greater 
chance  of  the  older  rocks  being  consolidated  or  modified  in  their  struc- 
ture, inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been  more  exposed,  during  the  lapse 
of  time,  to  the  causes  productive  of  such  consolidation  and  change. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  desirable  to  consider  the  modification  of 
parts  which  might  arise  in  a  bed  or  mass  of  mud,  or  clay  after  its 
deposit,  the  component  parts  of  such  mud  or  clay  being  variable.  We 
may  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  those  alternations  of  argill&ceous 
limestones  and  shales,  often  calcareous,  which  are  observable  in  the  liaa 
of  Bomo  parts  of  Western  Europe,  and  which  appear  the  result  of  an 
unequal  supply  of  mud  and  calcareous  matter,  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  predominating.  Examples  of  irregular  deposits  of 
Ftg.sai. 
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this  kind  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  confined  to  any  particular 
age,  since  among  the  older  as  well  as  newer  geological  accumulations. 


OF  calcaheous  and  aroillaoeodb  sefoeits, 

thia  kind  of  deposit  maj  often  be  found.  The  preceding  sketch  (fig.  224) 
may  be  taken  as  illustrating  alternations  of  this  kind,  the  8urf»cea  of 
the  beds  being  irregular. 

In  itself  such  a  section  may  merely  present  us  with  the  evidence  of 
alternating  conditions,  by  which  carbonate  of  lime  was  more  thrown 
down  at  one  time  than  at  another,  though,  with  care,  forma  of  the  sur- 
faces are  often  traced  which  would  seem  to  point  to  an  abstraction 
calcareous  matter  from  the  adjacent  original  clays  or  mud ;  a  cu-cum- 
stance  which  becomes  more  evident  where  the  calcareous  matter  in  the 
general  deposit  baa  decreased,  and  many  irregular  patches  of  the  argil- 
laceous limestone,  and  nodulea  of  it,  are  arranged  in  lines  or  are  more 
dispersed  through  the  deposit,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  section  (fig. 
225).     In  Bucb  caaes  the  calcareous  matter  of  given  times  of  depoait, 


irregular  like  thoae  where  whole  sheets  of  argillaceous  limestone  were 
produced,  seem  gathered  to  different  points  in  or  about  the  same  plane, 
that  upon  which  the  general  deposit  waa  accumulated,  the  matter 
arranged  round  these  points,  thus  variously  dispersed  on  the  plane,  so 
that  two  or  more  nodulea  may  he  joined  together  while  others  remam 
isolated.  This  gathering  together  of  similar  matter,  distributed  through 
a  soft  muddy  or  clay  mass,  wouhl  be  anticipated,  and  the  more  so,  when 
we  remember  the  manner  in  which  similar  matter  may  be  gathered  to-^ 
gether  from  solutions,  dragged  away,  as  it  were,  forcibly  to  points 
where  some  of  it  may  have  been  first  deposited,  as  noticed  by  Professor 
Bunaen  (p.  371). 

Facts  of  thia  kind  are  aa  well  seen  among  the  carbonates  of  iron,  of 
so  much  value  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  British  Islanda,  aa  amid  the 
accumulations  above  noticed : '  and  they,  in  like  manner,  point  to  a 
separation  of  the  carbonates  from  the  muddy  mass,  and,  for  the  moat 
part,  in  planes  corresponding  with  the  relative  times  of  their  original 
deposit  in  the  general  accumulation,  one  chiefly  detrital,  and  thrown 
down  from  mechanical  suspension.  It  occasionally  happens  that  thiB 
gathering  together  of  similar  matter  from  amid  a  mass  through  which 
it  was  originally  dispersed,  usually  in  certain  planes  and  thicknesses, 
can  be  seen  to  have  taken  place  so  that  a  certain  original  lamination  of 
parts  is  not  destroyed.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  one 
or  two  of  the  ranges  of  nodules  in  the  liaa  of  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset, 
where,  as  beneath  (Gg.  226),  these  are  seen  still  preserving  the  lamina- 
tion of  the  general  deposit ;  an  arrangement  of  parts  easily  ascertained 
by  breaking  the  nodules  in  this  plane.     In  these  nodules  some  organic 
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remain,  snoli  u  a  fish,  nantSiu,  aminonite,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  not  vn- 
frequently  seems  to  have  formed  a  point  aronnd  which  the  earboiute  of 

Kg.  tat. 


lime  was  aggregated,  though  this  has  by  do  meaos  heen  always  the  esse, 
unce  some  are  occasionally  found  without  organic  remains,  or  only  con- 
tun  them  in  a  dispersed  state. 

Such  aggregations  and  separation  of  parts  are  at  the  same  time  a 
modification  of  the  original  deposit,  and  a  partial  consolidation  of  it. 
As  a  proof  that  the  mass  was  soft  when  the  nodules  were  formed,  the 
obserrer  will  often  find  that  while  the  same  kinds  of  organic  remains, 
and  especially  thin  shells^  are  flattened,  in  the  same  planes,  in  the 
associated  and  adjoining  clays,  marls,  or  shales,  they  are  comparatiTely 
well  preserved,  uncompressed,  in  the  nodules,  the  consolidation  of  the 
latter  having  protected  them  from  the  pressure  to  which  those  had 
been  subjected  in  the  remainder  of  the  deposit,  then  in  a  yielding  con- 
dition. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  time  and  mode  of  consolidation  of  the 
nodules,  the  observer  may  be  frequently  enabled  to  study  it  in  those 
commonly  known  as  septaria  and  turtle-atones,  where  after  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  similar  matter,  such,  for  example,  as  the  carbonate  of 
lime  in  many  clay  or  shale  deposits,  and  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the 
coal  measures  and  some  other  rocks,  a  splitting  of  the  interior  has 
taken  place,  and  subsequently  to  a  certain  amount  of  consolidation, 
since  the  fractures  are  usually  sharp,  pointing  to  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cohesion  of  parts.  The  subjoined  section  (fig.  227)  will  show  the  ordi- 
ns.m. 


nary  manner  in  which  such  nodules  are  broken  in  the  interior,  the 
cracks  not  extending  to  their  exterior  surfaces,  aa  if  there  had  been  a 
shrinking  of  parts  from  the  centre  outwards,  so  that  the  resulting  laigest 
openings  were  central.  In  the  nodules  of  this  kind,  not  nncommon  in 
many  clays,  marls,  and  shales,  the  cracks  are  usually  filled  according  to 
the  character  of  the  general  deposit  of  which  the  nodules  constitute  a 
part ;  thus  carbonate  of  lime  is  frequent  in  those  where  that  sobstanoe 
is  much  disseminated,  and  carbonate  of  iron  where  the  latter  is  not 
uncommon.     Occasionally  other  substances  are  introduced,  such  as,  in 
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the  coal  measures,  ironstone  nodules  of  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
the  sulphurets  of  lead,  sine,  and  iron,  copper  pyrites,  and  certain  other 
minerals. 

Nodules  and  other  formed  bodies  of  phosphate  of  lime,  also  sometimes 
occur  in  a  manner  pointing  to  the  aggregation  of  their  component  parts 
from  previous  dissemination  amid  surrounding  detrital  deposits.  The 
layers  of  nodules  and  other  forms  of  phosphates  of  lime  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  cretaceous  series  of  Southeastern  England  and  in  parts  of 
France,  seem  thus  formed.  Mr.  Austen  has  informed  us,*  that  the 
nodules  he  examined  had  a  concentric  arrangement  of  parts,  like  agates, 
and  he  points  to  the  probability  that  the  phosphoric  acid  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  faecal  or  coprolitic  matter  accumulated  with  other 
organic  bodies,  at  the  period  of  the  original  deposit,  and  had  been  dis- 
seminated among  the  sand  and  ooze  of  the  locality  and  time.  Modem 
researches  have  shown  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  far  more  diffused 
among  rocks  than  was  at  one  time  supposed.  Whei^  free  carbonic  acid 
is  present  in  water,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is,  like  the  carbonate,  soluble, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter ;  so  that  conditions  may 
readily  arise  not  only  for  its  dissemination,  but  also  for  its  aggregation 
into  various  forms  amid  rocks  through  which  its  particles  could  move. 
Not  only  waters  impregnated  with  free  carbonic  acid,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, would  afford  the  common  means  of  transport  for  such  particles,  but 
also,  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Austen,  for  the  mixture  of  copro- 
litic with  vegetable  matter,  the  decomposition  of  the  latter,  and  often, 
indeed,  of  the  fiBBcal  matter  itself,  producing  carbonic  acid  needful  in 
the  required  solution. 

The  association  of  similar  matter  in  nodules,  is  also  sometimes  well 
seen  amid  deposits  of  siliceous  sands,  these  aggregated  so  that  the 
nodules  protrude  as  marked  objects  on  weathered  banks  or  cliffs.  Some- 
times the  nodules  are  dispersed  amoug  the  arenaceous  accumulations, 
while  at  others  they  range  in  certain  general  planes,  corresponding 
with  those  of  deposit,  and  thus,  in  their  mode  of  occurrence,  resemble 
the  nodules  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron,  above  mentioned.  In 
certain  of  the  arenaceous  deposits  the  cementing  substance  of  the 
nodules  is  occasionally  calcareous,  apparently  aggregated  from  that  mat- 
ter once  more  dispersed  amid  the  sands,  and  deposited  amid  the  grains 
from  solution,  as  a  bicarbonate,  in  the  waters  which  either  transported- 
the  sands  in  mechanical  suspension,  or  drifted  them  over  the  sea  or  lake 
bottom  of  the  time.  The  oxides  and  hydrates  of  iron  are  also  observed 
gathered  in  nodules,  either  dispersed  or  in  planes,  aggregating  portions 
of  sands. 

Even  amid  the  older  detrital  accumulations  with  which  geologists 

*  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  toI.  W.  p.  257, 1848. 
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have  become  acquainted,  this  straotnre  is  obBervable.  The  separation 
of  calcareous  matter  into  Dodoles  from  among  the  component  parte  of  an 
ori^al  mad  deposit,  can  be  as  well  seen  in  the  old  series  of  rocks, 
known  as  Silurian,  Buch  as  in  portions  of  the  Wenlock  shales  and  lime- 
stones of  that  series,  as  it  occurs  in  parts  of  Wales  and  the  adjoinin| 
English  counties,  as  in  far  more  modem  geological  accumulations.  So 
also  with  the  aggregations  of  siliceous  mattw  in  the  nodular  or  spheroid^ 
forms,  showing  that  similar  conditions  for  these  arrangements  and  adjust- 
ments of  ports  have  continued  to  prevail  through  a  long  range  of  geo- 
logical time.  The  following  section  (fig.  228)  of  part  of  the  upper  portion 


of  the  Silurian  series  (Ludlow  Bocks),  of  Brecknockshire,  to  be  seen  at 
a  considerable  development  of  that  portion,  in  Cwm-ddu,  near  Llangam- 
march,  will  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  parts  of  this  arenaceous  rock,  in 
certain  beds,  in  a  spheroidal  form ;  la;er  after  layer,  as  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  rock  shows,  having  been  arranged  round  somewhat  central 
points  of  aggregation  dispersed  in  certain  lines  of  beds.  Aggregations 
of  this  kind  occasionally  measure  many  feet  in  diameter.  Such  aggre- 
gations are  sometimes  only  to  be  detected  on  the  face  of  rocks  by  lines 
arising  from  the  stains  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which,  when  followed  out, 
are  found  to  correspond  with  spheroidal  surfaces. 

When,  geologically,  these  adjustments  of  the  parts  of  deposits  may 
have  been  effected,  it  is  not  easy  to  infer,  since  in  the  instances  of  those 
in  the  older  accumulations,  they  may  have  been  produced,  as  many  of 
those  in  certain  more  modern  accumulations  are  seen  to  have  been, 
before  the  solidification  of  the  sandy  portions  around  the  spheroidal 
aggregations  and  nodules,  the  whole  of  the  bed,  or  beds,  having  been 
submitted  to  further  conditions  for  consolidation,  after  the  separation  of 
certain  portions  of  them  into  such  aggregations  of  similar  matter. 

There  are  certain  other  separations  of  the  original  portions  of  a 
deposit,  where  the  particles  have  possessed  such  free  movement  and 
powers  of  adjustment,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  gather  themselves 
into  crystals.  Of  this  the  crystals  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  amid  the 
mud  deposits  of  all  geological  ages  is  an  example,  as  ^so  the  crystab 
of  sulphate  of  lime  in  numerous  clays.  Cubes  and  other  forms  of  iron 
pyrites  are  as  common  amid  the  oldest  fine  sedimentary  accumulations. 
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occurring  in  a  manner  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  aggregation  of  their 
component  particles  from  the  mud  in  which  they  were  di&iised,  as  among 

the  clays  of  tertiary  deposits.  That  iron  pyrites  should  be  gathered 
round  organic  remains  in  rocka  of  different  ages,  particulariy  in  those, 
such  as  have  been  mud  and  clays,  where  the  movement  of  its  component 
particles  may  he  inferred  to  have  heen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crystals 
above  noticed,  somewhat  easy,  wonid  be  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  the 
production  of  iron  pyrites  in  connexion  with  decompoBing  animal  matter 
is  well  known.*  Thus  we  frequently  find  the  sulphuret  of  iron  incrust- 
ing  organic  remains,  as  crystals,  and  in  more  irregular  lumps  and 
patches,  particularly  amid  clay  and  shale  accumulations. 

Regarding  sulphate  of  lime  irrespectively  of  its  distribution  in  crys- 
tals, as  selenite,  amid  clays  and  shales,  it  often  constitutes  considerable 
nodules,  and  dispersed  irregular  masses,  as  if,  independently  of  original 
deposit  or  change  from  the  carbonate  by  the  introduction  of  sulphuric 
acid  amid  particles  of  limestone,  it  had  separated  out  from  the  body  of 
the  rock,  and  became  aggregated  amid  a  soft  muddy  deposit,  thrusting 
aside  the  latter.  Certain  nodular  portions  so  occur  in  particular  lines, 
that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  produced  much  in  the  same  way 
by  segregation  as  the  nodulea  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron,  above 
noticed.  At  the  same  time  beds  of  gypsum,  both  on  the  large  and 
smalt  scale,  also  so  occur  amid  clays,  marls,  and  shales,  especially  well 
seen  amid  portions  of  the  red  and  gray  marls  of  the  upper  new  red 
sandstone  series,  or  trios,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to 
the  probability  of  their  original  production  from  solutions,  amid  the  clays  or 
mud  where  they  were  deposited,  in  a  manner  similar,  as  regards  general 
principles,  with  that  noticed  by  Professor  Bunson,  or  partly  in  that 
manner,  and  partly  by  segregation  into  veins  formed  subsequently  to 
the  general  accumulation  and  its  partial  induration.  The  section 
beneath  (fig.  229),  seen  at  Watchet,  Somersetshire,  amid  the  maris  of 
the  trias,  will  illustrate  a  mode  of  occurrence  of  not  an  uncommon  kind, 
wherein  beds  of  gypsum  a,  a,  a,  are  united  by  strings  of  the  same  sub- 
stance traversing  the  intermediate  marls  b,  b,  b,  in  various  directions, 
and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  cracks  filled,  inasmuch  as  the 
fibrous  gypsum  in  them  has  the  fibres  usually  at  right  angles  to  the 
walls  of  the  containing  marls,  as  if  crystallization  had  taken  place 

*  Mr.  Pep;B,  in  1811  [Tranasclions  of  the  Geological  Societ;  ot  Loncloa,  lat  serisa, 
lol.  i.)  wns  aiDDDg  the  first  to  publish  &  Ter;  illuatrative  cbbd  of  tbe  productloD  of  iron 
pjrites  t^om  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  of  some  mice  in  a  solntion  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  Another  illustrslive  ioiUnce  of  the  ronostion  ofiron  pjrites  upon  animal  mutter 
in  ft  decomposing  state,  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  a  miue-ahaft,  near  Mouaeljole,  Corn- 
tta!I,  wbere  a  dog  bad  fatten  into  a  aolution  of  iron,  and  its  body  was  found  surrounded 
by  iron  pyrites.  In  these,  end  other  well-ltnown  cases,  the  hydrogen  eroWed  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  animal  matter,  is  eaasidered  to  take  the  oijgen  both  from  the 
unlphurio  add  and  oiide  of  iron,  so  that  iron  pyrites,  or  bipulpharet  of  iron  in  formed. 
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against  those  walls.    No  doubt  this  appearance  may  be  deceptiTe,  but 
at  all  events  it  becomes  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry,  to  asoertuB 

fiff.S88. 


how  far,  under  such  modes  of  occurrence,  the  evidence  maybe  in  fayoiir 
of  an  original  separation  and  deposit  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  contempo- 
raneously with  the  matter  of  the  marls,  or  of  a  segregation  of,  at  least, 
part  of  the  same  substance  into  veins,  after  the  general  deposit,  from  a 
more  general  dispersion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  amid  the  body  of  the 
accumulation. 

When  the  observer  reflects  upon  the  different  conditions,  to  which  the 
various  deposits  in  seas  and  bodies  of  fresh  water  may  have  been  sab- 
jected,  posterior  to  their  original  accumulation,  he  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  modifications  which  the  whole  mass  of  many  may  have  sustained. 
The  mere  change  from  being  superficial,  on  the  bottoms  of  seas  and 
other  bodies  of  water,  to  being  buried  beneath  many,  and  sometimes 
varied  additional  accumulations,  is  alone  a  condition  under  which  new 
adjustment  of  parts  may  arise,  and  this  without  a  change  in  the* relative 
distance  between  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  other  waters  and  the  deposit 
itself.  Should  the  accumulation  above  it  be  thick,  changes  (p.  427) 
arise  in  its  temperature,  with  their  consequences  as  regards  the  motion 
of  aqueous  solutions  distributed  through  beds  of  different  degrees  of 
porosity. 

The  geologist  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  still  greater  caoses  of 
modification  and  change  which  would  fpUow  the  sinking  of  such  deposits, 
as  regards  the  crust  of  the  earth,  when  they  descended  into  compara- 
tively elevated  temperatures,  so  that  their  component  parts,  and  the 
various  solutions  with  which  they  may  be  moistened,  become  affected  by 
that  temperature.  The  springs  which  issue  from  various  rocks,  and  for 
which  the  supply  is  derived  by  the  simple  percolation  of  atmospheric 
waters  through  porous  beds  of  different  kinds,  until  thrown  oat  by  less 
pervious  beds  (p.  47),  suffice  to  show  the  amount  and  kinds  of  substances, 
soluble  under  such  conditions,  and  which  remain  in  the  various  deposits 
effected  beneath  the  sea  or  other  waters,  after  many  of  these  accumu- 
lations have  been  more  or  less  solidified,  and  raised  into  the  atmosphere, 
where  they  now  constitute  portions  of  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  various  borings  or  sinkings  for  mine  shafts,  the  driving  of  extensive 
tunnels  and  levels,  and  in  wells  of  various  kinds,  especially  of  those  termed 
artesian,  he  has  also  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  soluble  contents 
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of  the  waters  wliich  may  be  disseminated  among  the  rocks  traversed ; 
and  where  such  waters  may  be  coosidered  in  a  somewhat  stagnant  state, 
except  80  far  as  movement  through  any  6ssures,  joints,  and  the  pores 
of  the  rocks  themselves,  may  be  induced  by  differences  of  temperature 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  downwards  towards  the  interior.  There 
does  not  exist  so  much  exact  information  as  to  the  substances  in  solution 
among  the  waters  disseminated  amid  rocks  in  this  manner  as  is  desirable ; 
neither  are  the  soluble  contents  of  the  various  waters  rising  through 
faults  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  flowing  up  at  the  bottoms  of 
mines,  with  a  temperature  sufGciently  elevated  to  render  it  probable 
that  they  rose  from  greater  depths,  so  well  known  as  is  rer^uired  for 
properly  estimating  the  amount  and  kinds  of  substances,  which  may  be 
thus  circumstanced ;  but  there  still  exists  sufficient  knowledge  on  the 
subject  to  show  the  observer  the  value  of  investigations  in  this  direction. 

The  waters  rising  from  the  chalk  at  the  artesian  well  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  and  which  are  obtained  from  their  dissemination  in 
that  rock,  show,  that  in  tlS'24  grains  of  solid  matter  in  an  imperial 
gallon,  18  grains  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  soda;  while  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  contained  among  the  solid  matter  above  mentioned,  only 
amountii  to  3'255  grains ;  and  thus  the  waters  resting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  stagnant  in  the  chalk  beneath  London,  with  its  thick  covering 
of  (London)  clay,  exhibit  a  very  different  character  as  to  the  substances 
in  solution,  than  in  the  springs  which  flow  out  of  the  chalk  on  the  sur- 
face, where  that  rock  arrives  at  or  adjoins  it.* 

Among  the  various  substances  found  in  solution,  cither  disseminated 
among  the  pores  of  rocks,  or  which  become,  as  it  were,  waahed  out  of 
them  in  solution,  by  waters  percolating  through  them  and  issuing  aa 

•  The  rollowing  are  the  sabatsnceB  cootained  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  the  walOTB  of 
tho  Trafalgar  Sqnare  well,  according  to  MoBsre.  Abel  and  Boimc;: — 

Carbonale  orUme 3-255 

Phosphate  of  lime, 0034 

W  Carbonate  of  magnesia, 2-264 

r  Sulphate  of  potuh IS-GTl 
Sulphate  of  Boda, 8-749 
Chloride  of  Bodium 20'058 
PboBphate  of  Boda, 0-291 
Carbonate  of  Boda, 18049 
Silio*. 0-971 

.^B  Organio  matter, 0  908 

In  tiie  easea  of  Bolablc  mineral  matter  diBsemiDated  in  rocks,  sneh  as  the  chalk  be- 
neath London,  it  should  be  borne  \a  mind,  thdt  irhen  there  ia  a  morement  of  the  con- 
tuDsd  water  among  their  pores  or  Giaures  to  Bupplf  that  raised  to  the  surface  by 
pumping,  or  riajng  from  boring  and  overflowiag,  the  original  oondition  of  somewhat 
stagnant  diseemiDalion  becomes  changed  bj  the  amouot  of  tbe  water  thus  required, 
so  that  nht-a  many  wells  reach  into  the  chalk,  as  beneath  London,  a  moTement  of 
water  amid  the  bod;  of  tbat  rnck  is  ocaaHioaed  toWDrds  the  carious  wells,  which  would 
not  haTe  taken  place  onder  ordimr]'  natunil  ci 
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springs,  the  observer  will  do  well  to  recollect  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
sodium  so  often  found.  That  it  should  be  a  somewhat  abundant  sub- 
stance would  be  expected  in  deposits  of  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  gravel 
eflTected  beneath  the  sea ;  as  also  that,  when  such  accumulations  wore 
elevated  into  the  atmosphere,  and  rain-waters  found  their  way  to  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  it  should  be  removed  by  any  springs  thence  result- 
ing. It>  will  be  seen  that  in  the  waters  disseminated  amid  the  chalk 
beneath  London,  this  substance  was  found  to  constitute  somewhat  more 
than  two^evenths  of  the  whole  solid  contents  obtained  from  it.  Look- 
ing at  chloride  of  sodium  alone,  and  its  dissemination  among  beds  of 
quartz  or  other  siliceous  sands,  and  the  descent  of  the  whole  to  some 
very  elevated  temperature  by  depression  of  the  earth's  surface  in  any 
given  region,  some  effect  might  be  anticipated  from  the  production  of  a 
silicate  of  soda,  aiding  a  consolidation  of  the  sands,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  salt  glaze  is  produced  by  the  potters. 

While  studying  the  variable  amount  of  consolidation  of  rocks,  the 
observer  cannot  fail  to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  the  different 
states,  in  this  respect,  in  which  he  sometimes  finds  the  beds  amid  a 
series  of  deposits,  grouped  together,  and  which  have  evidently  been 
subjected  to  the  same  general  conditions.  It  would  strike  him,  pro- 
bably, that  the  original  condition  of  the  deposits  could  not  fail  to 
produce  marked  differences  in  this  respect.  He  would  anticipate  that 
a  bed  of  pure  quartz  sand,  unmingled  with  other  and  muddy  matter, 
might,  if  cemented  by  somewhat  pure  silica,  form  a  substance  of  a 
harder  and  more  solid  kind  than  when  ordinary  sand  was  deposited, 
mingled  with  a  certain  portion  of  mud,  or  when  the  grains  were  com- 
posed of  different  substances,  so  that  they  could  be  variably  acted  upon 
by  the  matter  forming  the  cement.  In  the  one  case,  there  niay  be  a 
rock,  commonly  known,  from  its  composition,  as  qtuirtz  rocky  wherein 
it  is  sometimes  even  difficult  to  trace  the  original  grains  of  sand,  their 
surfaces  having  been  more  or  loss  acted  upon  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
infiltration  of  the  cementing  silica  has  been  effected  ;*  while  in  the 
other,  a  sandstone  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  consolidation  has  been 
alone  produced.  The  occurrence  of  certain  quartz  rocks  among  the 
accumulations  of  all  geological  ages,  and  amid  other  and  contempora- 
neous beds,  can  be  often  well  studied ;  and  sometimes  the  passage  of 

*  The  arrangement  of  parts  in  certain  of  these  qnarti  rooks  is  somotimof  sueh  that 
it  requires  very  careful  examination,  and  eren  occasionally  a  thin  siloing  of  a  part»  so 
that  it  can  be  studied  through  transmitted  light,  in  order  to  distingatsh  the  otiginal 
grains  of  quartz  sand,  the  cementing  and  external  parts  of  these  graiaa  having  booome 
so  much  blended.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  detrital  origin  of  the  quarts  grains 
is  sufficiently  eyident.  In  examining  these  rocks,  as  they  are  often  travenad  bj  Toins 
of  quarts,  it  is  needful  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  latter,  whieh  are  mtre^ 
the  ordinary  infiltrations  of  silica  into  cracks  and  fissures,  from  the  bo4y  of  the  rock 
itself,— a  circumstance  that  has  not  always  receired  attention. 
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ftn  ordinary  sandstone  bod  into  a  quartz  rock  can  bo  well  traced.  Of 
this,  a  quartz  rock,  amid  the  now  red  sandstone  series  near  Bridgend, 
Glamorganshire,  may  serve  for  an  example,  as  the  same  bod  can  be 
readily  followed  from  its  ordinary  sandstone  character  on  the  north  of 
the  town,  to  that  of  quartz  rock  on  the  road  to  Pyle  Inn.  Changes  of 
a  similar  kind  arc  sufficiently  common  in  the  course  of  numerous  rocks, 
as  well  in  single  and  marked  beds,  as  in  numbers  of  them  collectively ; 
and  the  observer  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  these 
differences  as  well  in  the  unequal  or  variable  supplies  of  tho  cementing 
matter,  according  to  subordinate  local  influences,  as  among  the  different 
original  compositions  of  continuous  deposits  ;  the  latter  often,  neverthe- 
less, appearing  a  sufficient  cause,  in  the  same  way  that,  in  a  scries  of 
beds,  wherein  varieties  of  this  kind  are  very  striking,  much  original 
differences  are  apparent.  Certain  hard  quartzose  beds  beneath  others 
of  coal,  between  Swansea  and  the  Mumbles,  may  be  taken  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  probable  change  efi"ected  by  the  introduction  of  silica,  or  some 
silicates,  after  their  original  deposit.  In  these  beds,  the  roots  of  a 
plant,  existing  when  the  coal  measures,  of  which  they  constitute  a 
portion,  were  accumulated  (Stiffinaria),  once  as  freely  grew,  spreading 
out  their  finest  parts  in  the  evidently  yielding  ground  of  the  time  (p. 
482),  as  in  any  other  of  the  similarly  circumstanced  beds  of  the  same 
district  supporting  beds  of  coal,  and  known  as  underclai/s  (p.  491), 
though  now  they  are  bound  up  in  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  upon  which 
atmospheric  influences  have  as  little  action  as  on  ordinary  quartz  rocks, 
the  original  silty  and  loosely -aggregated  substance  of  the  beds  being 
converted  into  hard  quartzosc  matter. 

Looking  at  the  mass  of  dctritiil  matter,  more  or  loss  consolidated  by 
silica  or  the  silicates,  the  study  of  tho  manner  in  which  this  may  have 
been  effected  by  them,  becomes  a  matter  of  no  slight  interest  to  the 
geological  observer.  He  finds  silica  in  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  state  in 
cavities  of  various  rocks,  especially  of  those  of  igneous  origin,  wherein 
hollows  and  vesicles  have  been  left,  it  being  seen  more  or  loss  filling 
such  cavities  with  agates,  onyxes,  chalcedony,  and  rock  crystals,  and 
be  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  silica  was  introduced  into  the  hollows 
and  vesicles  by  infiltration  and  in  solution.  Indeed,  the  stalactitic 
forms  of  the  silica  often  sufficiently  show  this,  certain  agates,  as  well 
seen  upon  their  decomposition,  being  merely  forms  of  this  kind  eventu- 
ally filling  hollows.  At  other  times,  the  layers  of  the  siliceous  deposits 
occur  in  planes,  apparently  horizontal  at  the  time  they  were  effected. 
These  modes  of  occurrence  show  him  that  silica  has  been,  and  can  he, 
disseminated  amid  the  pores  of  rock,  often  hard  and  (so-called)  com- 
pact, its  particles  finding  their  way  for  deposit  in  a  pure  or  nearly  pure 
state  in  the  vesicles  and  cavities  of  such  rocks. 

In  investigations  of  this  kind  it  will  ho  desirable  that  the  observer 
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should  bear  in  mind  that  oertain  silicates  are  not  difficult  of  decomposi- 
tion, as,  for  example,  those  of  potash  and  soda,  when  free  carbonic  acid 
may  be  present.  Upon  looking  at  this  subject  generally,  such  coo* 
ditions  may  be  inferred  not  to  be  so  rare  as  might  at  first  be  mqppqsed. 
In  certain  regions  the  decomposition  of  the  felspars  alone  in  graahie 
and  some  other  igneous  rocks,  gives  rise  to  solutions  of  the  eilioatei  of 
potash  and  soda,  and  the  introduction  of  waters  having  free  earbonie 
acid,  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  in  them,  would  separate  the  potash 
or  the  soda,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  the  silica,  and  the  latter  be 
deposited  under  favourable  conditions  for  dissemination  amid  the  pores 
of  rocks.*  When  we  regard  the  manner  in  which  carbonic  acid  may 
arise  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies,  be  mingled  with  water, 
and  act  upon  certain  silicates,  it  is  also  to  be  inferred  that  favourable 
conditions  may  arise  under  which  silica  could  be  thrown  down,  and 
when  vegetable  matter  afforded  the  carbonic  acid,  amid  the  pores  and 
cavities  of  a  certain  part  of  the  plants  themselves,  presarving  their 

finest  structure8.t 

Though  silicic  acid  may  thus,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  which 
it  will  be  here  sufficient  to  direct  the  careful  attention  of  the  observer, 
be  easily  separated  from  certain  silicates  under  the  common  t^npera- 
tures  which  are  known  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  found  at  modmio 
depths,  circumstances  with  regard  to  this  substance  become  changed 
when  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  connexion  with  others  is  consi- 
derable. For  instance,  instead  of  decomposing  the  silicates  of  potssh 
or  soda,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be 
driven  ofi*,  and  the  silicic  acid  would  remain  combined  with  the  alkalies. 
Again,  it  is  now  known  that  while  pure  silica,  so  very  important  geolo- 
gically, may  be  very  difficult  to  dissolve  in  water  at  the  tempenttare 
commonly  termed  ordinary,  when  the  heat  of  water  is  much  increased 
beneath  the  requisite  pressure,  it  may  be  considered  simply,  like  many 
other  substances,  as  more  soluble  in  highly-heated  waters  than  in  those 
of  more  moderate  temperatures.  Hence,  when  the  observer  r^ards  the 
facility  with  which  pressure,  and  elevated  temperature  may  be  obtained, 
by  descent  bei^eath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  will  see  tiiat  no  slight 
modification  and  change  may  be  efiected  by  the  mere  lowering  of  beds, 
moistened  with  water,  to  situations  where  such  water  could  act  upon  the 
silicates  of  the  rocks  among  which  it  may  be  disseminated,  and  even 
upon  silicic  acid  itself,  existing  as  grains  of  pure  quarti,  this  solution 
ready  to  be  afiected  by,  and  to  produce  various  modifications  and 

*  Mr.  Henry  informs  me  that  when  experimenting  upon  siUca,  he  fSiraiid  that  a  nli- 
oate  of  soda  was  decomposed  even  hj  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
silica"  deposited,  its  state  and  appearance  being  much  affected  hj  the  degree  of  concea- 
tration  of  the  solution. 

t  Fossil  siliceous  wood  is  thus  often  beauUAillj  preserred. 
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changes  among  the  substances  forming  the  original  deposit,  or  an  admix- 
ture of  other  matter  subsequently  introduced  amid  its  parts.* 

The  action  of  considerable  heat  upon  rocks,  producing  change  and 
modification  of  their  component  parts,  can  often  be  so  studied  among  a 
minor  mixture  or  juxtaposition  of  igneous  rocks  and  those  evidently  pro- 
duced by  chemical  or  mechanical  deposit  in  water,  as  much  to  assist 
inquiries  into  the  manner  in  which  more  general  changes  and  modifica- 
tions may  be  aided,  and  even  sometimes  effected  on  a  great  scale.  In 
volcanic  regions,  substances,  such  as  clays,  become  hard,  in  fact  baked, 
as  any  tile  or  brick  may  be,  by  the  overflow  of  a  lava  current  among 
them,  the  result  being  the  same  as  might  be  expected  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  heat  upon  different  varieties  of  clays  in  our 
potteries  and  porcelain  manufactures,  some  clays  burning  or  baking 
well,  others  ill.  In  such  cases  the  usual  result  is  the  production  of  cer- 
tain changes  by  the  action  of  the  heat  communicated  from  the  liquid 
lava.  A  still  further  modification  of  parts  is  effected  when,  without  loss 
of  the  original  form  of  the  deposit  acted  upon,  some  of  the  constituent 
particles  have  separated  from  the  main  mass  in  which  they  were  disse- 
minated, and,  joining  together,  have  produced  crystals,  there  having 
existed  a  power  of  movement  in  these  particles,  similar,  so  far  as  regards 
conditions  for  separation  from  the  main  mass,  and  the  movement  ob- 
tained, to  that  above-mentioned,  as  having  taken  place  in  yielding 
deposits,  such  as  clays. 

This  modification  in  the  arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  rocks 
is  common  to  certain  igneous  products  of  all  geological  times.  It  can 
be  as  well  seen  amid  the  accumulations  of  igneous  matter  deposited  with 
the  old  Silurian  series  of  the  British  Islands,  as  in  various  regions 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  the  present  time,  and  is  one  requiring 
some  attention,  since  it  might  otherwise  much  interfere  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  an  observer  as  to  the  condition  under  which  the  component 
parts  of  a  rock  may  have  been  originally  gathered  together.  A  por- 
phyritic  character,  from  the  dissemination  of  certain  crystals,  as  for 
example,  those  of  some  of  the  felspars,  may  be  too  hastily  assumed  as 
indicating  the  rock  thus  characterized  to  have  been  in  a  complete  molten 
state,  t 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  investigations  in  this  direction  may  more  oocnpj  the  attention 
^  chemists  than  has  hitherto  occurred.  The  subject  is  f^U  of  interest,  and  appears 
one  likely  to  reward  the  labours  of  those,  who  taking  a  certain  class  of  geological  facts 
for  their  guide,  unite  with  them  the  conditions  of  high  temperature  beneath  great  pres- 
sure, as  also  exclusion  from  the  atmosphere,  such  as  may  be  inferred  to  exist  beneath 
given  depths  in  the  earth,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  heat  increases  downwards  towards 
the  central  portions  of  the  earth,  for  at  least  the  distance  at  which  water,  should  it 
ooDtinue  to  exist  as  such,  can  be  heated  up  to  a  very  elevated  temperature. 

f  Modifications  of  this  kind,  by  which  crystals  of  felspar  have  been  developed  in  rodkt 
which  still  preserve  their  original  planes  of  deposit,  are  not  uncommon. 
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In  those  instances  where  the  rocks  have  evidently  been  fissured  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  igneous  matter,  which  thus  forms  a  simple 
djfke^  as  it  is  usually  termed,  or  some  tortuous  form  of  vein,  the  observer 
would  necessarily  infer  consolidation  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the 
fracture,  so  that  any  change  or  modification  found  in  the  rock  fractured 
'  would  have  taken  place  after  such  consolidation.  Gases  of  this  kind  of 
alteration  are  far  from  uncommon.  In  studying  them  it  becomes  need- 
ful to  recollect  that  not  only  the  mere  action  of  heat  may  be  brought  to 
bear  under  such  circumstances,  as  it  might  be  with  regard  to  the  day  of 
a  brick  or  a  porcelain  vase,  but  also  that  moisture  and  solutions  would 
probably  be  disseminated  in  the  usual  manner  amid  the  pores  and  cracks 
of  the  rock  so  acted  upon,  and  this  often  beneath  much  pressure ;  any 
exposure  of  the  changes  thus  found  by  an  observer  being  due  to  some 
of,  or  all,  the  causes  of  denudation,  removing  former,  and  often  c<ni8i- 
derable,  pre-existing  and  covering  portions  of  rocks. 

Changes  and  modifications  in  such  cases  must  necessarily  depend 
much  upon  the  substances  acted  upon,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
component  parts  may  have  been  arranged.  The  most  simple  forms  of 
modification  are  those  where  some  substance,  such  as  common  lime- 
stone, may  have  its  parts  so  modified  that  a  crystalline  adjustment  of 
them  is  effected ;  the  portions  of  rock  in  contact  with  the  igneous  matter 
being  thus  altered,  the  greatest  modification  effected  nearest  the  igneous 
rock,  and  becoming  less  as  the  distance  from  it  is  increased.  Of  dus 
kind  of  modification  the  often-quoted  instance  of  the  chalk  in  the  Isle 
of  Raghlin  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  In  this  case,  as  shown  beneath 
(fig.  230),  dykes,  a,  a,  a,  of  basaltic  rock  traverse  the  chalk  of  that  part 
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of  Ireland  (so  much  broken  up  by  eruptions  of  igneous  matter  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  chalk),  converting  that  rock,  between  and  adjoining 
them,  into  a  more  crystalline  substance,  c,  Cj  this  character  gradually 
disappearing  on  each  side,  i,  b.  The  alteration  at  the  contact  of  dykes 
of  igneous  rocks  is  not  confined  to  the  more  crystalline  arrangement  of 
the  traversed  and  adjacent  beds,  certain  minerals  being  very  often 
formed  by  the  movement  of  their  component  particles,  under  conditions 
when  they  could  adjust  themselves  into  crystals,  the  surrounding  matter 
giving  way  to  their  forms.  These  minerals  vary  much  according  to  the 
chemical  composition  and  physical  structure  of  the  deposits  acted  upon, 
and  also  according  to  the  volume  as  well  as  kind  of  the  igneous  rocks 
introduced. 

A  far  larger  amount  of  modification  and  change  is  necessarily  effected 
when  the  mass  of  igneous  rock,  introduced  amid  prior  accumulations,  is 
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considerable,  and  when  it  may  be  inferred,  as  is  often  the  case,  that 
this  intrusion  has  been  effected  at  depths  beneath  the  surface,  where 
there  was  no  contact  with  the  atmosphere ;  but  where,  on  the  contrary, 
any  water  distributed  amid  the  pores  or  crevices  of  the  previously- 
formed  rock,  consolidated  or  otherwise,  as  may  have  happened,  could 
not  escape,  with  any  solutions  it  contained,  having  been  confined  to  a 
certain  range,  beyond  which  a  continuation  of  the  same,  or  other  rocks, 
with  their  disseminated  moisture,  remained  much  in  its  condition  prior 
to  the  intrusion.  As  has  been  previously  remarked,  certain  of  the 
granitic  intrusions  appear  to  have  effected  much  change  in  adjacent 
accumulations.  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  modifications  of 
previously-formed  rocks  of  all  kinds,  in  contact  with  the  intrusions  and 
upheavals  of  granitic  matter,  is  most  marked,  the  altered  rocks  being 
traceable  to  their  more  usual  forms  of  ordinary  limestones,  argillaceous 
and  arenaceous  slates,  sandstones,  or  the  like  ;  some  even  of  these  rock^ 
being  fossiliferous,  and  so  occurring,  that  their  relative  geological  age 
can  be  readily  assigned  them. 

Changes  and  modifications  of  this  kind  can  be  well  seen  to  have  been 
produced  upon  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks,  prior  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  old  red  sandstone,  in  parts  of  Ireland  (in  the  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  &c.) ;  and  in  Southwestern  England,  upon  deposits 
of  a  later  date  before  the  deposit  of  the  new  red  sandstone ;  the  rocks 
acted  upon  being  of  varied  composition,  including  different  igneous 
accumulations,  as  well  thrown  out  in  a  molten  state,  as  deposited  as 
ashes  and  lapilli  beneath  water  (p.  529).  In  such  situations,  the  ob- 
server will  find,  as  he  might  anticipate,  the  consolidation  by  silica  and 
the  silicates  often  very  considerable,  beds  of  ordinary  sandstone  some- 
times exhibiting  their  component  grains  as  if  passing  into  the  matter 
cementing  them.  Judging  from  the  solvent  effects  of  water  and  steam, 
at  high  temperature,  upon  the  usual  silicates  employed  in  glass,  when 
moisture  is  disseminated  in  rocks,  and  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
under  the  conditions  above  noticed,  the  silicates,  so  common  among 
various  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  slates  and  sandstones,  would  be 
acted  upon,  so  that  considerable  consolidation  by  them  became  firequent 
among  these  accumulations. 

Such  conditions  could  be  scarcely  otherwise  than  favourable  to  the 
aggregation  of  certain  substances  into  a  crystalline  state  upon  a  more 
extended  scale  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  molten  rock 
intmded  among,  or  rising  through  fractures  in,  prior  and  consolidated 
aociunalations.  Certain  igneous  rocks  seem  sometimes  to  have  had  the 
volume  of  their  component  minerals  increased,  as,  for  example,  the 
crystals  of  hornblende  and  felspar  to  have  become  enlarged  near  the 
contact  with  the  granite,  as  if  the  volumes  of  two  or  more  of  the 
originally-sized  crystals  had  been  combined  into  one.    Sometimes  either 
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with  or  without  increase  of  volome,  the  particles  of  the  hornblende  and 
felspar  of  an  ordinary  greenstone  become  so  adjusted  as  to  present  far 
greater  brilliancy  of  aspect,  so  that  the  rock  takes  the  appearance  of 
that  commonly  known  as  hornblende  rock.  Good  instances  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  In  like  manner,  the  old 
Silurian  volcanic  ash-beds  of  the  same  district  will  be  seen,  under 
similar  conditions,  with  the  brilliant  aspect  of  hornblende  slates.  The 
hornblende  rock  and  slate  of  the  Lizard  district,  Cornwall,  seem,  in 
like  manner,  little  else  than  ordinary  greenstone,  and  the  yolcanic  ash 
of  the  Devonian  series,  modified  either  by  the  action  of  a  great  mass 
of  serpentine  which  has  flowed  over,  and  remained  upon  them,  or  by 
that  of  granitic  matter  beneath.  Seeing  the  slight  chemical  differences 
usually  noticed  between  hornblende,  augite,  and  hypersthene,  it  would 
be  expected  that  changes  would  be  effected  in  the  aspect  of  the  rocks 
containing  them,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  The  hypersthene 
rock  of  some  localities,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Cocks  Tor,  near  Tavis- 
tock, Devon,  appears  to  come  under  this  head.  While  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  other  modifications  are  sometimes  observable, 
as  if  the  substances  composing  the  rocks  being  originally  more  varied, 
or  certain  others  having  entered  among  them  from  without,  after  expo- 
sure to  change  from  the  consequences  of  juxtaposition  to  great  masses 
of  molten  matter,  minerals  appeared  not  found  beyond  the  limits  which 
may  be  assigned  to  these  alterations  and  that  of  other  associated  accu- 
mulations. 

In  some  regions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  in  Ireland,  the  manner  in  which  andalttsite  has  been  deve- 
loped, forcing  off  other  portions  of  the  rock,  such  as  mica,  the  old 
stratification  of  the  deposit  being  still  retained,  is  highly  instructive. 
Near  the  intruded  granite,  the  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  occasionally 
found  of  large  size ;  and  while  they  have,  as  it  were,  shouldered  off  the 
other  substances  in  the  way  of  their  formation,  they  sometimes  exhibit 
portions  of  entangled  matter,  such  as  mica,  as  might  be  expected  in 
such  a  mode  of  production.  This  mineral,  not  uncommon  under  similar 
conditions,  is  precisely  one  of  those  which  would  be  expected  to  be  thus 
formed,  being  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina  (the  base  of  the  clays),  a 
compound  forming  a  prominent  part  of  the  original  deposits  in  which 
these  andalusites  become  developed.  Ohiastolite  is  also  a  form  in  which 
the  silicate  of  alumina  appears  amid  altered  rocks,  and  is  one  not  un- 
common among  the  old  sedimentary  deposits  modified  in  contact  with 
granite  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Staurolite^  another  common  mineral 
developed  amid  mechanically-formed  deposits,  when  acted  upon  by 
masses  of  granitic  and  of  other  igneous  rocks  in  a  molten  state,  is  again 
one  which  might  be  expected,  being  essentially  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
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magnesia.  Ot/anite  is  also  another  form  ia  wliich  silicate  of  alumina 
occurs  developed  amid  altered  rocks.  Garnets  are  often  very  common 
in  those  which  have  BulTered  modification  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
component  parts.  When  the  ohserver  refers  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  these  minerals,  as  shown  by  various  analyses,  he  will  sec,  by 
duly  considering  the  isoraorpbisra  of  certain  substances,  that  their  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  readily  gathered  together  under  conditions  for 
their  movement,  from  amid  rocks  apparently  of  different  kinds.  While 
peroxide  of  iron  constitutes  a  prominent  portion  of  some  garnets,  it  is 
replaced  by  alumina  in  others ;  and  while  lime  forms  an  important  sub- 
stance in  most  garnets,  it  may  be  considered  as  replaced  by  protoxide 
of  iron  in  others.  Amid  the  various  altered  rocks  in  which  garnets 
have  been  developed,  the  pushing  aside,  as  it  were,  of  other  parts  of 
associated  mineral  matter,  when  their  crystallization  was  effected,  may 
be  well  studied.  Among  their  modes  of  occurrence,  those  where  they 
have  been  developed  amid  sandstones,  as  for  example,  near  Killan,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  are  highly  interesting,  the  grains  of  sand 
being  forced  asunder  to  permit  the  development  of  the  crystals  of 
garnets.* 

The  transmission  of  mineral  matter  from  the  igneous  and  heating 
body  into  the  prior-formed  rocks,  whether  those  were  or  were  not  con- 
solidated, seems  well  shown  when  boracic  acid  is  present  among  the 
former.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  around  much  of  the  gra- 
nite in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  schorl,  as  above  mentioned  (p.  550), 
is  not  only  found  disseminated  around  the  general  mass  of  granite  in 
numerous  localities,  but  also  constitutes  the  outer  portion  of  that  rook 
in  many  situations.  The  matter  of  the  schorl  {chiefly  silicic  acid, 
boracic  acid,  and  alumina)t  has  passed  into  the  pre-existing  and  me- 
chanically-formed rocks  in  many  places,  among  which  Fatwork  Hill 
and  Castle  an  Dinaa,  near  St.  Colomb,  Cornwall,  may  be  noticed  as 
localities  where  this  circumstance  can  be  well  seen.  The  boracic  acid 
might,  indeed,  have  solely  escaped  out  of  the  granitic  mass,  and 
meeting  with  the  other  essential  parts  of  schorl,  have  produced  the 

•  The  follpwing,  nmoDg  the  numerous  ftnaljBBs  of  garnet,  may  show  Iheir  Taried 
oompoaition.  chiefly  due  to  isomorphism  :^ 
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Utter  mineral  amid  the  grains  of  the  mechanicaltj-formed  rocks  ikm 
acted  npon. 

With  respect  to  mica,  also,  its  component  parts  often  app«ar  as  if 
introduced  from  the  igneoos  roeka  into  many  of  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits against,  or  amid  which  they  have  been  intruded,  at  the  same  time 
that  certain  mechanically -formed  rocks,  such  as  arenaceons  deposits  catt- 
taining  detrital  mica,  seem  merely  to  have  had  the  micaceous  matter  w 
acted  upon,  as  to  form  better-developed  films  of  that  mineral,  its  coa- 
ponent  parts  having  adjusted  themselves  in  a  manner  more  resembling 
an  original  formation  of  mica.  In  like  manner,  also,  ordinary  feUpu 
seems  to  have  been  thus  produced,  so  that  an  original  deposit  in  vbich 
grains  of  quartz,  'felspar,  and  mica  have  been  accumulated  (the  detriras 
of  some  pre-existing  granite  rock),  would  become  the  laminated  com- 
pound of  that  character  known  as  gneiss,  while  one  formed  only  of  grrau 
of  quartE  and  mica  would  become  mica  slate.*  Paying  due  regard  n 
the  original  composition  of  the  rocks  acted  upon,  with  proper  referenw 
to  the  conditions  under  which  mineral  matter  may  be  passed  out,  and 
move  among  the  parts  of  the  igneous  rocks,  gradually  cooling  don 
during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  also  amid  the  pores  and  fissures  of  tin 

from  Oorooflobit,  DGar  KftUieren«obtirK  (1),  of  brown,  from  MurBbuk  (2),  ajid  of  p 
tram  Totsobilnaja,  Drnl  (3),  nod  of  black,  ^m  Monte  Rosa,  hj  l.e  Pla;  (4) :— 
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*  Whan  oonrideriDg  the  Tariona  kinds  of  modiSoatioo  of  parts  wbicb  depodti  m) 
auatain  from  the  contact  of  groat  masses  of  ignEons  rocks  in  a  tosei  etate,  or  trtm  i»- 
ECGDt  towards  the  interior  of  tho  earth,  so  that  somewhat  similar  conditioiu  rnl^k 
produced,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  for  the  geologist  to  direct  bii  attmitioa  U  ibw 
which  certain  of  them  would,  in  consequence,  present.  If,  for  example,  tb«  tbidkM 
of  t^B  milUlrme  grit,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  coal-measure  Bcriea  (as  thisgniaCMi 
in  the  midland  and  northern  coonties  of  England,  composed  of  quarti,  mica,  and  fiJui*' 
the  Utter  usuall;  decomposed),  were  expoaeil  to  the  conditions  for  alteration  itaK 
noticed,  the  compound  would  have  a  granitic  appearance,  the  more  espeeiollj'  if  ^ 
silicates  of  potash  or  soda,  or  both,  were  introduced,  and  again  united  with  the  rcoixi 
ot  tbe  prcTiona  felspar.  This  rock,  even  as  it  is,  has  often  the  appearance  of  a  fmit- 
what  decomposed  granite,  as  is  the  case  with  man;  sandstones  of  the  oaal  aea«0«<' 
the  Dritish  IslAads  generalty. 
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prior-formed  rocks,  the  observer  would  anticipate  very  numerous  com- 
binations, producing  great  modi6cation3  and  changes  in  the  original 

composition  of  deposits.  He  will  find  the  study  one  of  great  interest^ 
well  repaying  the  time  he  may  devote  to  it. 

Whether  such  modifications  and  changes  have  been  produced  by  the 
depression  of  deposits  to  depths  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  where  high 
temperature  may  cause  the  efi'ects  noticeil,  be  brought  about  by  similar 
action  from  the  Juxtaposition  of  great  masses  of  rocks  elevated  or  intruded 
in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  or  consolidation  be  produced  chemically  in 
any  other  way,  affecting  great  masses,  an  observer  may  not  be  unpre- 
pared to  consider  that  the  matter  thus  acted  upon  might  sometimes  ex- 
hibit an  arrangement  of  parts  corresponding  with  some  adjustment  on 
the  greater  scale.  Whether  those  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  rocks 
to  which  the  terras  cleavage  and  joints  have  been  given,  may  have  taken 
place  during  their  first  consolidation,  may  be  due  to  some  action  on 
the  large  scale  after  their  consolidation,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  or  some- 
times have  been  produced  under  both  conditions  by  an  influence  acting 
independently  of  consolidation,  the  subject  is  one  which  would  appear 
to  require  more  extended  observation,  and  a  better  digested  body  of 
facts  than  has  as  yet  been  obtained. 

When  an  observer  has  before  him,  as  in  the  slate  quarries  of  North 
Wales,  a  mass  of  mineral  matter  which  he  has  reason  to  conclude  has 
once  been  a  bed  of  clay  or  mud,  now  not  only  consolidated,  but  also 
rendered  highly  fissile  in  planes  which  do  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  original  deposit ;  such  planes  constituting  a  part  of  certain  others 
traversing  the  rocks  of  a  district  generally,  that  he  should  be  led  to 
infer,  with  Professor  Sedgwick  and  some  other  geologists,  that  the  finely 
divided,  yet  mechanically  deposited  matter  had  been  gathered  together  by 
some  force,  resembling  that  which  unites  the  particles  of  crystals  of  some 
given  combination  of  substances,  might  appear  probable.  The  cleavage 
of  crystalline  mineral  substances  in  planes  affording  solids  of  definite 
forms,  not  necessarily  resembling  those  which  arc  external,  such  minerals 
composed  of  substances,  some  of  which  are  essential  to  the  mineral,  while 
others  seem  accidentally  caught  up  during  the  adjustment  of  the  former, 
may  still  further  induce  the  geologist  to  consider  the  subject  under  this 
point  of  view.  The  well-known  crystallized  sandstone,  aa  it  has  been 
termed,  of  Fontainebleau,  wherein  mechanically-formed  siliceous  grains 
are  entangled  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  whole  taking  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  show  him  how,  under  fitting 
conditions,  matter,  foreign  to  the  substance  crystalhzcd,  may  bo  en- 
tangled mechanically  in  it. 

Upon  studying  the  districts  where  the  cleavage  of  rocks  occurs,  the 
geologist  usually  finds  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  of  direction 
in  the  course  of  the  cleavage  planes,  where  they  cut  the  horizon,  through 
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a  TKriety  of  rocks,  and  orer  considerable  areaB.  In  certain  of  the  mtiiMB 
or  beds  in  whicli  this  has  taken  place,  the  effect  appears  to  have  been 
more  easily  produced  than  in  others,  and  it  ma;  be  eometimei  seen  that 
while,  in  associated  coarse  and  fine  grained  beds,  the  latter  are  beanti- 
jolly  cleaved,  the  former  appear  unaffected,  as  if  the  fine  partiolM  of 
.  the  one  conld  be  easily  acted  upon,  while  the  coarser  grains  better  re- 
sisted a  new  adjustment.  This  conclusion  requires,  however,  nnch 
caution,  since  though  the  coarser  beds  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear 
affected  by  the  arrangement  of  partt  producing  cleavage,  they  may  be 
found  when  broken  to  exhibit  divisional  planes,  though  these  may  not 
be  80  numerous,  in  the  direction  of  those  in  the  finer-gruned  beds  asso- 
ciated with  them.  •  Thus,  in  the  following  section  (fig.  2S2),  representing 
sandstone  beds,  0,0,  a,  associated  with  argillaceous  beds,  b,  b,  b,  while 


the  cleavage  may  he  well  developed  and  easily  seen  in  the  latter,  in  the 
former  it  may  also  be  found  by  fracture  of  the  beds,  or  by  their  decom- 
position from  atmospheric  infiuences.  This,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
stantly occurs,  the  conditions  under  which  the  fine-grained  beds  wore 
cleaved,  not  having  apparently  adjusted  the  parts  of  the  other  beds,  so 
that  they  became  thus  divisible. 

In  certain  of  the  carboniferous  limeetone  districts  in  Ireland,  where 
shales  are  associated  with  the  limestone  beds,  the  cleavage  of  the  former 
is  apparent,  while  the  latter  are  either  unaffected  by  it,  or  so  obscurely 
IB  not  to  have  their  component  parts  adjusted  to  the  same  amount  by 


this  action.    The  preceding  section  (fig.  288),  at  Clonea  Castle,  County 
Waterford,  will  serve  to  illastrate  the  circnmstanoe,  t^  a,  a,  being  beds 
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of  limestone  vhich  do  not  exhibit  cleavage,  wbile  the  shales,  b,  h^  nsnally 
more  or  less  calcareoos,  and  associated  with  them,  are  deaved.  The 
same  locality  also  shows  that  where  the  limestone  beds  beoomes  some- 
what argillaceous,  partaking  partly  of  the  character  of  the  shales,  and 
partly  of  the  more  pure  limestones,  they  exhibit  marks  of  cleavage  ao- 
tion,  as  if  the  particles,  being  then  less  coherent,  had  more  readily  given 
way  before  that  inflaence. 

The  following  sketch  (fig.  234)  nay  be  found  aeefbl  in  illustration  of 
the  modified  passage  of  cleavage  tlm>agh  dissimilar  sabstances,  or  of 


.^-'r^V^tSi:.^ 


those  the  coherence  of  the  parts  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  cleavage 
action,  may  have  been  different.  It  represents  a  portion  of  the  Devo- 
nian series,  on  the  east  of  Hillsborough,  near  Ilfiracombe,  North  Devon, 
b,  b,  i,  being  thin  seams  of  limestone,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
a,  a,  a,  argillaceous  slates ;  the  argillaceous  slates  being  made  so  by 
dearage.  The  true  planes  of  deposit  are  shown  by  those  of  the  in- 
terstratified  seams  of  limestone.  The  planes  of  cleavage  lamination 
traverse  the  whole  with  a  general  southern  dip,  slightly  interrupted  at 
the  seams  of  llmeBtone,  where  their  course  is  modified ;  and  though  th^ 
limestone  is  divided  in  the  same  general  direction,  it  is  so  in  a  some- 
what contorted  manner,  as  shown  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  hai 
been  subsequently  infiltrated  and  deposited  in  the  fissures  so  formed. 
The  somewhat  contorted  modification  of  the  cleavage  in  the  limestone  is 
shown  at  c.  In  sncb  cases  as  these  the  observer  may  consider  the  lime- 
stone to  have  been  consolidated  so  as  to  have  been  capable  of  a  certun 
amount  of  fracture,  while  the  mud  or  clay,  now  consolidated  as  wefl  as 
cleaved,  so  as  to  form  bard  slates  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage,  bad 
the  whole  of  its  component  parts  more  or  less  rearranged  in  certun  di- 
rections by  the  cleavage  action. 

At  times  an  interruption  may  be  traced  even  between  argillaceous 
beds  themselves,  when  these  are  piled  npon  each  other  in  a  manner 
marking  a  pause  in  the  deposit,  so  Uiat  a  clear  surface  has  been  formed 
between  the  production  of  one  bed  and  the  accumulation  of  another. 
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The  follovmg  Beotion  (fig.  285),  seen  near  WireliBoombe,  West  Somrairt, 
sbowB  that  whfle  the  pliuiet  of  eleBraga  take  a  general  direction,  s,  % 


they  are  slightly  bent,  and  undulate  where  the  parting  of  the  beds,  6,  J, 
occur.  Whether,  at  the  time  of  the  cleavage  the  mere  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  argillaceous  matter  was  sufficient  to  prodnce  this  effect, 
or  whether  any  kinds  of  substances  may  have  been  in  solution  in  water, 
occupying  the  iuterstices  between  the  beds,  causing  the  effects  obserred, 
becomes  matter  for  investigation. 

These  interruptions  and  modifications  of  cleavage,  though  important 
for  the  study  of  its  cause  and  mode  of  action,  and  which  are  far  from 
being  always  obBcrvablc,  become  lost  when  cleavage  is  traced  throngli 
considerable  masses  of  rocks,  and  viewed  on  the  large  scale.  We  find 
it,  as  Professor  Sedgwick  long  since  (1885)  pointed  out,  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  North  Wales,*  traveling  all  kinds  of  rocks,  in  given  directions, 
over  wide  areas,  notwitlistanding  the  varied  position  of  their  beds.  In- 
deed, it  may  sometimes  be  readily  traced  through  them  when  contorted 
in  all  directions,  as  well  horizontally  as  vertically.  As  the  cleavage 
thus  cuts  through  even  contorted  rocks,  it  must  clearly  often  happen 
that  it  passes  through  their  planes  of  direction  at  various  angles.  IRiis 
will  be  found  to  occur  more  frequently  than  might,  without  very  carefol 
examination,  at  first  sight  appear ;  liowever  it  may  arise  that,  in  certain 
districts,  the  general  direction  of  the  true  bedding,  or  planes  of  deposit, 
may  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  cleavage,  as  regards  horizontal 
range,  whatever  variation  the  dip  of  the  cleavage  may  exhibit  as  regards 
itself,  or  the  true  bedding  of  the  rocks.     With  respect  to  a  mass  of 

*  "  The  whole  repon,"  the  Profeisei  obaerret,  with  rehrenoe  to  the  ecroabj  neu 
Bhdadr  totlu  gorges  of  the  Eolan  MidTowf,  "is  mkde  up  of  oootorted  ■trkte;  Hid  of 
the  trne  bedding  there  i«  not  the  shadow  of  »  doabt  Muiy  parts  kre  of  m  eoan* 
mechsnioml  atractnre,  bat  snbordinkte  to  them  are  fine  orjatalline  oliloritia  slatM.  Bet 
the  ooareer  beds  and  the  finer,  the  twisted  and  the  straight,  hare  all  been  sntjeeted  t* 
one  change.  CryetalliQe  forces  have  rearranged  whole  monntain  maasea  of  them,  pn>- 
dncing  a  beaatifal  crystalline  olearage,  pasting  alike  throngh  all  the  strata.  And 
agun,  throngh  all  this  region,  whateTsr  be  the  contortions  of  the  rooks,  tfce  plaoee  of 
the  cleavage  paea  on,  generally  withoat  deriation,  ranning  in  paraDd  HneB  ttma  oat 
end  to  the  other,  and  inoliniog  at  a  great  angle,  to  a  point  only  a  few  degree*  WMt  of 
magnetio  nortlu"— "  On  the  Stractare  of  Large  Miikeral  Masses,  Trana.  of  tke  GMdogicd 
Society  of  London,"  2d  series,  toI.  iiL  p.  4T7. 
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rocks  of  Taried  kinds,  detrital  and  igneous,  with  some  admixture  of 
limestone,  traversed  by  cleavage  ranging  diagonally  to  the  general 
bedding,  the  chain  of  hills  known  as  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  example,  easily  visited.  The  range  of  the  cleavage 
coincides  generally  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  districts  in  the  counties 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexford ;  while  the  beds  have  a  direction  diagonally 
across  the  cleavage.  Among  these  hills  highly-crystalline  porphyries 
will  be  found  cut  by  cleavage,  as  well  as  the  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 
beds  of  the  Silurian  series  of  which  they  are  principally  composed.  As 
illustrative  of  variation  in  the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  and  of  the  true  beds 
seen  vertically,  and  especially  when  the  latter  are  contorted,  the  follow- 
ing section  (fig.  236)  of  part  of  tlie  Devonian  series,  on  the  coast  between 


Morte  and  Ball  Point,  near  Ilfraeombe,  may  be  useful,  inasmuch  as  the 
true  beds,  chiefly  of  argillaceous  matter,  have  been  so  cleaved  in  a  con- 
stant direction,  that  while  the  cleavage  planes,  a,  a,  sometimes  cut  the 
bedding  at  right  angles,  at  others  they  coincide  with  it,  as  at  b,  b. 

Among  the  contorted  and  cleaved  rocks,  some  will  be  found  which 
may  lead  ao  observer  to  consider  how  far  the  cleavage  took  place  after 
their  consohdation  into  the  hard  sandstone,  and  even  quartz  rock,  which 
he  may  find,  or  had  occurred  while  that  consolidation  was  in  progress. 
The  following  sketch  (fig.  237)  of  the  cleavage  of  bard  sandstone  beds, 


with  some  slate,  part  of  the  Cambrian  scries,  at  Bwlchhela,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries,  North  Wales,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  subject,  a,  a,  being  the  lines  of  cleavage  traversing  the  disturbed 
beds.  Cleavage  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  the 
Holyhead  Mountain,  Anglesea,  amid  its  quartz  rock,  thus  rendered 
fissile  in  a  great  measure  across  the  bedding,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing section  (fig.  238),  seen  on  the  cliff  opposite  the  South  Stack  Light- 
house ;  the  nearly  vertical  lines,  a,  a,  a,  representing  the  direction  of 
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those  of  clflftTage,  varying  somewhat  in  their  amoimt  of  dips,  the  eos- 
torted  beds  being  compoBed  of  aandstone  and  slate ;  th«  former,  for  the 
most  part,  converted  into  quartz  rock. 


Occsaionally  the  obserrer  will  find  %  donble  cleavage,  one  set  of  planes 
catting  another,  as  in  the  annexed  eeotion  (fig.  239),  where  two  seta,  a  a 


and  b  b,  crosa  the  beds  e,  e,  and  each  other,  dividing  np  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  deposit  into  elongated  forms  of  a  prismatic  character.* 
To  the  same  kind  of  action  we  may,  perhaps,  assign  those  somewhat 
regularly  formed  solids  into  which  arenaceous  beds  are  occasioniDy 
divided  in  cotintriea  where  cleavage  has  been  effected.  In  such  OMM 
the  cleavage  planes  cut  those  of  deposed  or  true  bedding,  either  at  right 
or  considerable  angles,  so  as  to  produce  forms  of  the  following  kind  (fig. 
240).     The  resulting  portions  of  rock  vary  considerably  in  size.    We 


7 


have  seen  some  not  much  larger  than  four  times  that  above  represented, 
though  they  are  usually  much  larger. 

As  to  the  relative  date  of  the  cleavage,  the  observer  may  sometimes 
obtain  evidence  of  importance.  Thus  in  Ireland,  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone aeries  of  the  counties  Waterford,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  which  affords 
such  excellent  examples  of  cleavage,  it  will  probably  have  been  effected 
after  that  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford ; 

*  Wlten  the  Joioti,  to  b«  herMftei  notioed,  ftte  nomerom  and  Mnnewlwt  oIom  to  Mok 
other,  the  Took  beoomee  broken  np  into  »  mnltitude  of  short  iiregnlar  prisu»ti«  per- 
tions,  of  ft  niukcd  ohtrscter. 
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innsmuch  as  portionB  of  Silurian  slates  are  to  be  found  in  the  conglome- 
rates of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Waterford,  clearly  worn  off  in  a  cleared 
condition  from  the  subjacent  upturned  and  contorted  rocks,  on  which 
this  conglomerate  has  been  deposited.  Hence,  also,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  cleavage  of  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone  shales 
found  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  occurred  after  that  of  the  Silurian  rocka 
above  mentioned.     In  the  section  beneath  (fig.  241),  representing  veins 


I 


of  a  porphjritic  rock,  a,  a,  traversiug  some  Devonian  slates,  6,  J, 
between  Cawsand  and  Redding  Point,  Plymouth  Sound,  the  slutea  and 
the  igneous  rock  presenting  one  common  lamination  from  cleavage,  the 
latter  would  be  effected  after  the  intrusion  of  the  porphyry.  Upon 
studying  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  in  the  district,  it  will  be 
found,  as  above  noticed  (p.  542),  that  porphyries  of  this  kind  might 
belong  to  the  period  of  those  known  as  elvans  in  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

By  examining  the  conglomerates  usually  forming  the  lower  part  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  Devonshire,  the  observer  detects  portions 
of  the  prior-formed  rocks  laminated  in  a  manner  so  agreeing  with  cleav- 
age, that  he  may  infer  that  the  cleavage  of  the  older  Devonian  rocks 
was  effected  before  the  deposit  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  that  district, 
and  subsequently  to  the  intrusion  of  the  granite. 

Upon  following  out  the  modiRcation  and  adjustment  of  parts  in  rocks 
traversed  by  cleavage,  it  will  in  many  districts  be  seen  that  there  has 


been  a  movement  and  rearrangement  of  them  in  directions  corresponding 
with  the  planes  of  cleavage.  There  have  often  been  elongations  in  those 
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directions,  so  that  any  organic  remains  contained  in  the  beds  become 
distorted,  and  seem  as  if  pulled  out,  as  in  the  preceding  sketch  (6g.  242), 
where  several  shells  of  Stropfwmena  expanta  have  suffered  this  elonga- 
tion, in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  cleavage,  a,  h,  at  Cwm  Idwal,  Caer- 
narvonshire, the  real  form  of  this  shell  being  that  represented  beneath 


J     • 


(fig.  243).     Sometimea  a  fossil.  Bach  as  a  trilobite,  maybe  doubled  down 
on  both  aideB  as  over  a  ridge,  in  the  foUofring  manner  (fig.  244),  tlu 


sides  of  a  Oal]fmene  Blumenbackti,  a,  having  been,  as  it  were,  pnlled 
down  by  the  cleavage,  the  real  form  of  this  trilobite  being  that  shoim 
at  b.*  This  adjustment  of  a  fossil  to  the  planes  of  cleavage  has  beea 
regarded  by.  some  geologists  as  effected  hj  a  purely  mechanical  move- 
ment, cleavage  being  referred  to  a  pressure  of  the  component  parts  of 
rocks  productive  of  the  effects  seen.  The  observer  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  this  view-t  At  the  same  tune 
he  will  have  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  lamination  of  clays  effected 
by  electrical  action,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox,t  »nd  Mr. 

"  Tb«  tipeoimen  vheiio«  the  HkeUh  is  taken  ii  from  tbe  lower  Silarisn  rooki  of  H<a- 
dre  Wen,  near  Cerrig  j  Dmidion,  North  Wales. 

f  See  writings  of  Mr.  Bhsrpe,  OeologiaslJonmal,  vol.  U.  p.  74;  toL  t.  p.  111. 

j  Mr.  KoliBTt  Were  Fox  hsTiDg  prodooed  lamination  of  ala^  hj  meaBl  aflong-ooBti- 
naed  voltuo  eleebridty,  pointed  ont  (in  ISST)  the  bearing  of  his  ezperimaita  in  the 
Keport  of  the  PotTteehoio  Societ;  of  Cornwall  for  that  Tear  (pp.  20,  21,  and  68,  69). 
He  fonnd  that  the  plaoea  of  the  laminm  were  formed  At  right  angle*  to  the  dire«tion  of 
the  electric  foroee.    With  referenae  to  the  cleaTage  of  rooks,  Mr.  Fok  oonsidered  •■  the 
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Bobert  Hunt,'*'  and  bear  in  mind  that  great  masses  of  rocks  are  often 
extended  layers  of  dissimilar  or  variously  aggregated  matter,  moistened 
by  saline  solutions,  in  which  common  salt  frequently  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place.  He  has  also  to  recollect  that  these  layers,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Rogers,t  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
differently  heated,  one  portion  descending  to  depths  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  a  high  temperature  could  act  on  such  parts  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  solutions  in  them,  so  that  thermal  electricity  may  be 
brought  to  influence  the  arrangement  of  their  component  parts. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  particles,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  which  were  the  most  readily  movable,  such  as  those  of  clays  or 
unconsolidated  accumulations  of  silt,  would  appear  to  be  the  deposits 
most  readily  acted  upon,  and  there  appears  little  difficulty  in  inferring 
that  the  particles  of  matter,  such  as  those  which  have  composed  slight 
organic  bodies,  or  represent  such  particles  at  the  time  when  the  cleav- 
age action  was  in  force,  would  yield,  like  those  amid  which  they  were 
placed,  to  the  same  influence,  so  that  at  the  final  adjustment  of  all  the 
component  parts  of  a  cleaved  rock,  they  would  be  found  so  arraihged,  as 
regards  their  original  position,  as  to  present  an  elongated  form. 

An  observer  will  sometimes  find  cleavage  occupying  a  somewhat  iso- 
lated position  in  a  given  area,  as  also  a  portion  of  a  generally-cleaved 
district  apparently  unaffected  by  any  action  of  the  kind.  Facts  illus- 
trating the  causes  of  these  differences  are  very  desirable,  as  are,  indeed, 
all  careful  observations  on  the  subject  of  cleavage,  considered  as  a  whole. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  its  cause,  extended  research  is  required 
as  to  the  direction  of  cleavage  through  many  and  variously  situated  re- 
gions, the  composition  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  traversed, 
and  the  changes  in  the  dips  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  as  well  as  in  their 
directions.  In  certain  districts,  where  different  directions  of  cleavage 
seem  much  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  ranges  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, and  these  are  of  different  geological  ages,  as,  for  example,  the 
northeast  portion  of  North  Wales,  where  certain  Upper  Silurian  depo- 
sits have  been  accumulated  upon  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series, 
upturned,  with  others  of  the  Cambrian  series  supporting  them,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far  one  direction  of  cleavage  is 
limited  to  the  rocks  of  one  general  range  and  not  found  in  the  other. 
In  other  wordd,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  far  the  cause  of  cleavage, 
or  its  mode  of  action,  may  have  depended  upon  the  general  position  of  the 
beds  in  the  rocks  themselves.  Now,  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  cleavage 

pfrendling  direetioiM  of  the  electrical  forces,  depending  often  on  local  oanses,  to  have 
determined  that  of  cleayage,  and  the  more  or  less  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  rook  to 
have  modified  the  extent  of  their  influence." 

*  Experiments  carried  on  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geologj, 
showed  similar  results ;  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Surrey,  toI.  i.  p.  488. 

f  Athennum,  Proceedings  of  British  Association,  Birmingham,  1849. 
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of  the  older  rocks  (Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian]  differs  consiilerablj 
from  that  found  in  those  mora  recently  deposited  (Upper  Silurian). 
When  the  obserrer  connects  this  irith  the  circumstance  that  in  the  same 
country  (North  Wales)  one  set  of  rocks  (the  former)  had  been  disturbed 
and  contorted,  even  in  parts  probably  constituting  dry  land  (certain  of 
its  rocks,  at  least,  so  consoHdated  that  they  could  be  broken  off  and  form 
the  materials  for  beaches,  with  rein  quartz,  pointing  to  the  filling  of 
cracks  and  fissures),  he  maybe  led  to  iniiuii-e  not  only  into  the  evidence 
of  the  cleavage  baTing  been  effected  in  the  older  deposits  anterior  to 
that  in  the  more  recent,  but  also  into  the  probability  of  this  action 
having  coincided  with  the  different  geological  times  daring  which  the 
consolidation  of  both  may  have  taken  place. 

In  some  districts,  it  requires  no  slight  care  on  the  part  of  a  geologist 
to  ascertain  whether  the  lamination  of  a  rock  before  him  may  be  doe 
to  that  of  original  deposit  or  to  cleavage,  far  more  without  some  expe- 
rience, than  might  at  first  be  thought  probable.  This  difficulty  is  occa- 
sionally also  increased  by  such  arrangements  of  parts,  apparently  pro- 
duced during  the  action  effecting  cleavage,  that  the  matter  of  the  reck 
is  gathered  under  somewhat  different  forms  in  the  planes  of  cleavage 
causing  a  diversified  kind  of  lamination  of  a  very  deceptive  kind. 
Instances  of  this  fact  may  be  well  seen  in  Wales  and  in  Southern  Ir^ 
land.  Where  such  difficulties  present  themselves,  the  observer  shoold 
very  carefully  search  for  lines  of  organic  remains,  which  usually  affoH 
clear  evidence  of  the  true  planes  of  bedding ;  a  slight  seam  of  such 
remains  may  often  suffice  to  place  him  right  with  respect  to  the  true 
bedding  of  a  mass  of  cleaved  rocks.  Sandstone,  limestone,  or  other 
rocks  marking  the  bedding,  should  also  be  carefully  sought,  so  tbit  , 
errors,  easily  committed  in  some  regions,  leading  to  the  confusioo  of  1 
the  range  and  direction  of  the  true  bedding,  may  be  avoided.  In  >  , 
section  such  as  the  following  (fig.  245),  a  stratum  of  this  kind,  as  at  a,    I 


may  show  the  true  bedding,  perhaps  otherwise  very  indistinct,  the 
cleavage,  b,  prominent,  so  as  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  deposit 
lamination  in  another  direction. 

Independently  of  the  arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  rocks 
into  cleavage,  under  certain  conditions,  there  is  another  adjustment  of 
them,  to  which  the  term  Joint  has  been  applied.  It  is  one  to  which 
the  observer,  among  consolidated  deposits  and  igneous  matter,  will 
often  have  to  direct  his  attention.  Joints  are  of  far  more  extended  oc- 
currence than  cleavage,  though  they  are  te  he  found  as  commonly  in 
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diBtricts  affected  by  the  latter,  as  in  others.  They  are  Been  as  fre- 
qneatly  among  rocks  irhich  hare  been  ejected  or  protruded  in  igneous 
fusioB,  as  among  those  which  are  detrital,  or  which  may  have  been 
deposited  from  solution.  They  traverse  the  coarsest  conglomerates  as 
veil  as  accumulations  of  the  finest  sediment,  such  as  once  may  have 
been  common  argillaceous  clay  or  mud.  The  distinction  between  coarse 
cleavage  and  closely-approximated  joints  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine,  as,  for  example,  in  the  section  beneath  (fig.  246),  represent- 


-^4-: ; 


ing  a  porphyry  traversed  by  planes,  dividing  it  into  slabs  of  moderate 
thickness  in  a  given  direction,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  the 
south  of  Clynog  Vawr,  Caernarvonshire.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
joints  so  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  cutting  through  such  varied  bodies, 
those,  for  example,  often  gathered  together  in  a  coarse  conglomerate, 
and  in  such  definite  and  perfect  planes,  that  powerful  as  cleavage  has 
often  been,  the  action  productive  of  joints  sometimes  appears  to  have 
been  more  capable  of  dividing  the  mineral  matter  brought  within  its 
influence. 

It  is  often  by  means  of  the  minor  solids  into  wliich  many  rocks  are 
divided  from  the  intersection  of  joints,  or  by  that  of  the  latter  and  the 
planes  of  true  bedding,  that  they  can  be  employed  for  useful  purposes. 
Though  from  the  last  circumstance  long  known,  joints  have  only  at' 
tracted  attention  as  among  objects  of  geological  interest  within  the 
present  century.  The  joints  of  granitic  rocks  appear  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  of  those  observed  ai  having  definite,  or  nearly  defi- 
nite directionB  for  considerable  di^ttances  in  given  areas. *"     The  planes 

*  With  retpeot  to  the  dirMtions  of  jointa  In  Southwestern  Englaad,  ProfeMor  8«dg- 
wlek  r«n&rked  in  1821  (Cambridge  PMlosophiool  TranaftctionH,  toI.  i.),  that "  wheneTOi 
any  BUaral  Bectiou  of  the  oountr;  (Deion  and  Cornwall)  eipoBea  an  extended  lurraoe 
ti  the  gnuite,  we  find  poitione  of  it  divided  by  Gssuret,  which  often,  for  a  uondderable 
•xtent,  preterve  an  exut  parallelism  among  themselTes."  He  farther  adda,  that "  these 
Mittf  are  not  luifrequentlj  eubdivided  b;  a  second  sjalem  of  fissures,  nearlj  perpendi- 
tmlax  to  the  former,  in  oDugequenae  of  which  stracture  the  whole  aggregate  beoomes 
Mparated  into  blocks  of  rhomboidal  form."  In  1833  Mr.  Enjs  pointed  out  that  the 
Terticd  joints  of  the  Pvaijn  granite  ranged  from  N.N.W.  to  8.8.E.,  yarjing  but  a  few 
dt^inrn  from  those  p^la. — ("On  the  Granite  District  near  Fenrjo,  Cornwall,"  London 
■Bd  Ediabugh  Phil.  Mag.,  May,  1638.) 

From  verj  careful  research  in  the  granitio  districts  of  Cornwall  and  DtTOn,  we 
88 
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of  joints  in  these  rocks  not  only  present  much  interest  in  tliemselTeg, 
as  dividing  the  matter  of  the  rock,  bo  that  in  some  which  contain  large 
crystals  of  felspar,  as  in  the  southwest  of  England,  and  other  districts, 
the  parts  of  the  divided  cryetals  exactly  face  one  another  on  each  aide 
of  the  joiuta,  but  also  as  coinciding  with  a  kind  of  cleavage,  usually 
found  ranging  parallel  to  the  fissarca  of  jointing,  so  that  the  qnairy- 
men  will  work  off  minor  portions  of  the  granite  by,  as  thoy  term  it, 
taking  the  grain  of  the  stone,  this  grain  being  parallel  with  the  pUnes 
of  the  joints.  Though  tho  joints  are  sufficiently  obvious,  this  grain 
may  not  bo  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  an  observer,  at  the  same  time 
that  tho  quarry-men,  working  from  experience  in  certain  directions  and 
planes,  produce  the  effect  desired  by  forming  holes  and  driving  nume- 
rous wedges  in  such  planes. 

The  columnar  appearance  of  granite,  produced  by  the  occurrence  of 
block  upon  block,  aa  if  artificially  piled  on  each  other,  is  often  to  be 
seen  on  exposed  mountain  peaks,  bosses  protruding  from  more  rounded 
and  less  elevated  masses  of  that  rock,  and  on  sea  cliffs.  The  followbg 
sketch  (^g.  247)  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  appearance  of  jointed  granite 


on  sea-coasts,  such  as  those  of  the  Land's  End  district,  Cornwall.  The 
horizontal  planes  shown  are  due  to  the  structural  arrangement  of  the 
granite  of  that  county,  and  to  be  seen  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  in  accordance  with  the  external  form  of  the  general  mass.  It 
may  be,  that  in  the  joints  of  granitic  rocks  we  only  have  the  structnnl 
arrangement  of  parts  effected  at  their  consolidation,  so  that  the  diffe- 
rent origin  of  tho  horizontal  from  the  vertical  planes  may  be  somowhat 

fbund,  AS  elsewhere  stated  (Report  on  the  Oeolog;  of  Cornwall  and  DcTon,  18S0),  tbat 
aaaj  bandredH  of  obserTationn  giye  about  60  per  cent,  of  coses  in  whicb  the  gmt 
joinli  differed  only  l*"  from  N.  25°  W.,  and  about  15  per  cent,  of  iDstuncei  is  whieb 
thty  Taried  betneen  14°  to  20°  from  that  point,  leaving  5  per  cent,  of  cased  in  whicb 
tbe  northerly  and  eoutberly  joints  more  approximate  to  the  oross  joints.  Ths  pranatl- 
ing  direction  of  the  joints  in  the  serpentine  district  ot  Cornwall  ranges  witUia  a  few 
degrees  ot  S.  25°  W.  In  this  bod;  of  rock,  as  in  the  TOiions  graniUc  portions  of  Iht 
same  district,  there  are  numerous  Tariatioos  in  direction,  hut  viewed  as  a  wbolt  Ai 
general  range  of  joints  is  ni  nboTe  stated. 
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imaginary.  The  more  or  less  vertical  joints  of  some  granitic  areas  are 
certainly  often  continued,  as,  for  example,  in  Gornwail,  into  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  amid  which  they  may  occur,  buf  how  far  it  can  thence 
be  inferred  that  these  were  produced  subsequently  to  the  horizontal 
planes  in  the  granite  may  be  questionable,  inasmuch  as  the  jointing  of 
the  whole  area  may  have  been  eiTected  at  one  geological  period.  In- 
deed, as  above  noticed  (p.  552),  the  granite  may  often  bo  inferred  to 
be  at  comparatively  slight  depths  beneath  such  districts,  supporting  the 
sedimentary  rocks  that  have  been  upraised. 

Though  it  may  be  sometimes  doubted,  regarding  the  more  or  less 
vertical  jointing  of  granitic  rocks,  how  far  it  may  be  considered  as 
originally  structural,  like  the  divisions  in  certain  felspathic  and  horn- 
blendic  rocks,  giving  a  columnar  character  to  them,  in  the  manner  of 
basalts  (p.  398),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  joints  in  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks.  Here  the  observer  certainly  sees  the  matter  of  consoli- 
dated gravels,  sand,  silt,  and  clay,  or  mud,  distinctly  divided  by  planes 
cutting  through  them  in  marked  directions  for  considerable  distances. 
Such  appearances  as  the  following  (fig.  248),  are  often  presented  to  the 


attention  of  an  observer  amid  sedimentary  accumulations,  particularly 
when  these  are  well  consolidated,  two  sets  of  joints,  shown  by  the 
planes  a  and  b,  intersecting  at  c,  and  a  joint  parallel  to  a  appearing  at  d. 
The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  action  of  the  power  productive 
of  joints  is  to  be  seen  in  conglomerates,  where  a  great  variety  of  peb- 
bles, and  of  different  sizes,  is  sometimes  found  divided  as  smoothly,  in 
given  planes,  as  if  these  pebbles  had  been  formed  of  soft  yielding  sub- 
stances, and  had  been  cut  by  some  thin  sharp  instrument,  dividing  them 
asunder  in  one  plane.  Good  illustrations  of  this  circumstance  may  be 
seen  in  the  conglomerates  amid  the  older  rocks,  and  perhaps  are  no- 
where better  exhibited  than  among  the  old  red  sandstone  conglomerates 
in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Huge  masses  of  the  conglomerate,  com- 
posed of  quartz  pebbles,  and  of  portions  of  older  arenaceous  and  other 
deposits,  as  also  of  igneous  rocks,  in  certain  Voca\iV\ca,  ma-g  Nsft  ^«s'>\vA. 
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smoothly  cut  through,  and  separated  by  joint  planes.  In  the  Com* 
merachs,  as  for  example,  in  the  cliffs  rising  several  hundred  feet  aboTe 
the  IftkeSy  they  seem  to  divide  the  mass  of  conglomerate  into  huge 
column?.  Upon  careful  examination,  the  division  presents  no  trace  ct 
dislocatibti  or  movement,  the  faces  of  the  divided  parts  of  the  pebbles 
fitting  each  other  exactly.  Joints  of  this  kind  are  very  accessible,  and 
reacBiy  seen  in  the  old  red  sandstone  conglomerate  resting  upon  up- 
turned Silurian  rocks,  opposite  the  town  of  Waterford.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  these  divisional  planes  pass  through  conglomerates,  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  movement  of  the  beds,  or  of  the  pebbles  in  them, 
the  best  opportunities  are  sometimes  afforded  on  sea-coasts,  especially 
where  the  beds  may  be  nearly  horizontal,  and  well  defined,  and  where 
the  tide  may  recede  considerably  from  the  shore.  Of  this  kind,  the 
following  sketch  (fig.  249)  of  a  joint  traversing  a  remarkable  conglo- 

Fig.  249. 
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morale  amid  the  mountain  limestone  series  on  the  coast,  near  Skerries, 
County  Dublin,  the  pebbles  being  of  considerable  size,  may  be  found 
illustrative.  The  surfaces  of  the  divided  pebbles,  composed  of  portions 
of  Cambrian  rocks,  probably  derived  from  masses  of  them  still  in  part 
remaining  in  the  vicinity,  are  as  smooth  as  if  no  divisional  plane  of 
the  kind  passed  through  them,  yet  it  is  one  not  only  cutting  through 
this  conglomerate,  but  the  mountain  limestones  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. 

Joints  in  limestones  are  often  of  the  most  marked  kind.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  difSculty  in  distinguishing  the  bedding  from  the  joints. 
In  others,  however,  the  observer  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  determine 
between  the  two  surfaces,  without  much  care.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  joints  have  a  much  more  marked  appearance  than  the  divisions 
of  true  bedding.  As,  for  example,  in  the  following  sketch  (fig.  250), 
wherein  the  joints  are  prominently  shown,  one  in  particular  being  some- 
what opened  at  a,  while  the  true  bedding,  i  J,  is  more  obscure.  In 
such  cases,  the  observer  has  carefully  to  search  for  lines  of  organic 
remains,  dissimilar  beds,  or  partings  of  shale  or  other  substances,  in 
^^r  to  be  sure  of  tke  true  bedding. 


V 
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The  courses  of  joints,  tliougli  ofteu  of  a  marked  kind,  through  various  ' 
rocks  in  the  same  district,  and  in  the  same  gonci'al  directions  for  long 


diBtanccs,  as  if  the  power  producing  them  had  been  brought  into  action 
under  some  great  leading  influence,  affecting  a  groat  mass  of  mineral 
matter  in  that  diBtrict,  however  modified  in  character  its  parts  may  be, 
appear  not  a  little  adjusted,  aa  in  cleavage,  to  the  main  position  of  the 
component  beds,  there  being  frequently  a  tendency  in  joint  divisions  to 
take  courses  at  right  angles,  as  a  whole,  to  them.  As  in  cleavage,  also, 
divisions  resembling  jointing,  bo  far  as  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
concerned,  appear  to  run  through  certain  beds  of  a  general  accumula- 
tion more  abundantly  than  in  others.  Of  this  kind,  the  divisions 
through  parts  of  the  shales  of  the  lias  near  Lyme  Regis  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Though  joints  aro  not  there  observed  in  the  mass  of 
the  argillaceous  limestones  composing  that  deposit,  in  certain  beda  pf 
shales,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  divisions,  perpendicular  to  the  beds, 
may  be  seen  to  run  like  so  many  planks  on  a  floor,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  beds  are  esposetl  at  low  water. 

As  tbero  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  that  joints,  like  cleavage, 
have  been  formed,  under  suitable  conditions,  at  different  geological 
times,  and  as  these  cleaveil  or  jointed  rocks  may  readily  have  been 
moved  after  thoy  were  divided  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  sxpecCcd 
that,  sometimes,  the  position  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as  regards  their 
direction  with  the  horizon,  is  not  that  in  which  either  the  cleavage  or 
jointing  was  effected.  Cleaved  and  jointed  rocks  are  sometimes  found 
in  positions  to  render  such  subsequent  movements  probable.  For  ex- 
ample, the  old  red  sandstone  scries  of  Southern  Ireland  reposes  upon 
Silurian  rocks  cleaved,  if  they  were  not  also  jointed,  prior  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  former,  and  the  same  series  is  also  traversed  by  similar 
divisions.  Upon  studying  that  portion  of  Ireland,  the  observer  finds 
that  the  old  red  sandstone,  with  also  the  curboniferou.s  or  mountain 
limestone  series,  resting  upon  it,  has  been  also  disturbed  since  its  de- 
posit ;  hence,  the  lower  rocks  having  been  again  moved  to  permit  the 
rolling  and  bending  of  the  great  masa  of  matter  restm^  uy*^'^'*^-' 
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their  original  plsoes  of  cleavage,  if  not  of  joints  also,  can  scarcolj  be 
in  their  original  position.  The  probability  of  soch  movements  maj, 
therefore,  aomewhat  interfere  with  first  views  u  to  the  original  position 
of  cleavage  and  joints,  and  the  geologist  should  hear  in  mind,  that  tha 
movement  of  a  body  of  rock,  divided  in  tlus  manner,  into  flaxvrea, 
might  be  accompanied  by  the  friction  of  some  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
divisional  planes  upon  each  other,  thus  embarrassing  his  researches 
into  the  original  condition  of  such  surfaces.  Movements  of  this  kind 
may  give  an  uncertainty  to  the  slightly-inclined  planes  of  joints  whkh 
are  sometimes  found,  though  there  is,  as  yet,  no  evidence  to  shoir  that 
joints  have  originated  in  a  manner  to  render  divisiooB  in  the  mineral 
'  matter  improbable  at  these  angles  with  the  horiaon.  •  Soch  planes  of 
joints  require  to  be  well  distiDgoished  from  those  of  tme  beds,  which 
they  often  much  resemble,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  section 
(fig.  251),  where  a  mass  of  argillaceous  matter,  originally  a  thick  accu- 


mulation of  clay  or  mud,  though  now  consolidated  into  hard  rock,  shows 
joint  lines,  a  a  a,  and  sectioDS  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  b  h. 

Occasionally,  the  division  of  an  original  deposit  of  clay  or  silt,  by 
cleavage  and  joints,  becomes  most  complicated,  requiring  no  slight  care 


on  the  part  of  an  observer  to  arrive  at  the  surfaces  of  the  true  beds, 
more>  especially  when  organic  remains  are  absent,  and  the  mineral  matter 
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is  of  a  common  ctiaractor  throughout.  Of  this  kind  of  complication, 
the  preceding  sketch  (fig.  252)  of  a  quarry  at  Brewer's  Hill,  Cimiity 
Wicklow,  may  be  useful  as  an  illustration.  The  true  bedding  is  a  plane, 
facing  the  reader,  while  there  are  divisional  planes  ranging  iu  the  di- 
rection a,  a,  in  that  of  b,  b,  and  in  that  of  c,  c. 

Bending,  Contortion,  and  Fracture  of  Jtock^. — Thougli  it  has  been 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  disturbance  of  various  accumulations,  aa  well 
igneous  as  those  formed  by  means  of  water,  while  noticing  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  which  have  been  more  or  less  moved  after  their  deposit  or 
intrusion,  it  may  be  desirable  to  call  attention  to  this  subject  as  one 
which  may  also  be  conveniently  considered  by  itself.  It  will  haye  been 
seen,  when  pointing  out  the  intrusion  of  ignooas  rocks,  that  the  disturb- 
ance of  mineral  matter  accumulated  at  one  geological  period,  while  the 
deposits  of  another  were  comparatively  unmoved,  assisted  in  affording 
evidence  of  the  relative  time  when  the  igneous  rock  may  have  been 
elevated  in  a  molten  state  from  beneath  (p.  5SS) ;  and  also  that  the 
arrangement  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones  against  or  around  beds  of 
prior-formed  disturbed  rocks  was  useful  in  showing  the  probability  of 
ancient  dry  lands  having  occurred  in  particular  situations,  edged  by 
beaches  and  coast  cliffs  (p.  459). 

Though  mountains  by  no  means  present  us  with  the  only  means  of 
studying  the  bending,  contortion,  and  fracture  of  rocks  on  the  large 
scale,  they  become  important  from  the  masses  of  matter  raised  in  them 
comparatively  high  into  the  atmosphere  and  sometimes  continuous  for 
considerable  distances,  the  frequent  adjustments  of  lower  grounds  to 
them,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  obtaining  illustrative  sections 
in  various  planes.  A  glance  at  any  artificial  globe  of  fair  dimensions 
will  be  suflicient  to  show  the  rangei  or  chains,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
of  those  mountains  which  constitute  marked  ridges  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  With  such  a  globe  before  him,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
heights  of  the  various  ranges  or  chains  of  mountains  aa  compared  with 
the  diameter  of  our  planet,  an  observer  may,  probably,  be  led  to  infer 
that,  however  elevated  and  important  these  may  be  considered  by  those 
wandering  amid  their  depressions,  or  striving  to  ascend  their  heights, 
viewed  as  ridges  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  constitute  very  minor 
protrusions,  interfering  little  with  the  general  form  of  the  world.  It  is 
somewhat  important,  in  searching  for  facts  illustrative  of  the  production 
of  mountains,  that  their  relative  proportion  to  the  volume  and  diameter 
of  the  earth  should  not  be  neglected.  If,  in  the  following  diagram  (fig. 
253),  a,  h,  c,  represent  a  section  of  a  portion  of  our  planet,  from  its 
surface  a,  i,  to  its  centre  c;  the  thick  line,  a,  b,  would  be  the  elevation 
of  even  the  highest  mountains  as  compared  with  the  radius  of  the  earth. 
Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  rending  of  any  portion  of 
conaolidated  or  partly-consolidated  mineral  matter,  distributed  in  various 
ways  over  the  surface  a  b,  and  the  squeeiing  of  the  sidea  of  thA&t^  Tt-'o.^% 
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Fig.  253. 
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or  fissures  against  each  other  (with  or  without  the  propulsion  upwards 
of  any  molten  substances  amid  interstices  in  the  squeezed  masses  of 

consolidated  or  partly-consolidated  mineral  matter), 

^l,  would  present  ridges  of  varied  forms  more  or  less 

c\ !^  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  the  fissures. 

1  I        It  has  been  seen  that  igneous  rocks  hare  been 

S  I     ejected  in  various  ways,  that  mineral  matter  worn 

from  them  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  atmospheric 
,'     influences,  or  obtained  in  solutions,  has  been  spread 
j      over  differently-sized  areas,  that  these  have  sometimes 
;      moved  up  and  down  as  regards  the  surface  of  the 
I      ocean,  and  that,  considering  rocks  to  have  met  with 
more  elevated  temperatures  when  depressed  (particu- 
I       larly  when  covered  by  superadded  mineral  matter 
above),  than  when  raised  into  the  atmosphere,  modifi- 
cations have  been  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
component  parts.    Bearing  all  this  well  in  mind,  and 
giving  considerable  latitude  to  views  of  the  thickness  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  may  thus  have  been  moved,  if 
we  assume  this  thickness  to  extend  in  depth  even  to 
100  miles  (a  c,  h  d,  fig.  253),  we  merely  arrive  at  the 
relative  proportion  of  volume  and  thickness  of  the 
exterior  of  our  planet  shown  in  the  accompanying 
^     diagram  (fig.  254),  wherein  the  depth  of  the  100  miles 
is  represented  by  the  thick  line  forming  the  circle. 

Fig.  254. 
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Having  prepared  himself  by  this  general  view  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  volume  and  diameter 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  mountain  ridges  on  its  sur- 
face, the  observer  will  probably  feel  also  disposed  to  regard  the  con- 
tortions and  fractures  of  various  rocks  which  he  may  discover  in  such 
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ridges  vith  referenco  to  some  cause  acting  generally  over  the  surface 
of  our  planet,  since  he  finds  marked  mountain  ranges  in  all  extensive 
areas  of  dry  land.  If,  upon  further  investigation,  he  obtains  evidence, 
as  he  vill  not  fail  to  do,  that  all  mountain  ranges  have  not  been  elevated 
to  their  present  positions  contemporaneously,  the  deposits  of  particular 
geological  periods  resting  upon  prior-formed  and  disturbed  beds  in  some, 
while  in  others  equivalents,  in  geological  time,  to  these  unmoved  de- 
posits are  themselves  disturbed  and  broken,  even,  perhaps,  covered  tran- 
quilly by  auhaequently-formed  beds,  he  may  be  induced  to  conclude 
that  whatever  the  cause  of  mountain  ranges,  it  may  have  continued  in 
action  during  a  long  lapse  of  geological  time,  and  may  still  exist.* 

*  The  folloiring  section  (lig.  255)  mny  probablf  be  useful  in  shoniiig  the  relative  age 

of  disturbed  beds  of  rock  in  mountain  ranges.     If  the  rooks,  a  a,  are  found  resting 

quietly  oo  the  nptumed  strata,  t  i,  it  is  inferred  tliat  6  h  haTo  been  disturbed  prior  to 

Fig.  256. 


the  accumulatloQ  of  a  a;  and,  eonsequently,  if  a  □  be  a  known  rock  in  the  geologieal 
series,  a  relntire  date  is  obtained  for  the  moTement  of  the  beds  b  b,  so  far  aa  retatw  to 
a  a.  If  it  should  BO  happen  that  (bere  are  no  eommoni;  knowa  deposits  absent  betwaen 
them,  the  approiimnte  relative  date  of  the  uplifting  at  b  bia  obtaioed.  Should  it  also 
occur,  in  any  range  of  mountains  or  disturbed  country,  that  other  accumulations,  c, 
are,  in  like  inaDner,  so  placed  relatively  to  the  deposits  b  b,  tbnt  another  and  anterior 
movement  of  rocks  can  be  inferred,  then,  in  such  range  of  mountBins  or  disturbed  dis- 
trict, there  would  have  bean  two  liistinct  moTsmenta,  one  prior  to  the  production  of  J  6, 
tbe  other  anterior  to  the  accumalalion  of  a  a.  In  the  case  of  beds  covering  contortions, 
it  becomea  very  needful  earefnlly  to  observe  them  suflioiently  on  the  large  scale.  For 
example,  let  beds  a  a,  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  2611),  repose  igaietly  on  the  contorted 


Htrat*  b  b,  and  let  the  only  portion  exposed  to  view  be  whero  they  are  cut  by  the  line  e; 
then  all  the  beds  would  appoar  undisturbed,  and  it  would  he  only  by  moving  to  th* 
right  or  left,  and  where  the  disturbed  stralii  beneatli  might  chance  to  be  fairly  exposed, 


that  the  real  mode  of  ocoorrence  may  be  found.     This  is  by  no  means  so  needless  a 
eaulion  ns  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed,  particularly  when  the  beoda  and  conlor- 


I 
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Upon  connectiiig  the  form,  Tolnme,  and  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  volume  and  height  of  mountain  ranges, 
such  as  those  of  the  Alps,  Andes,  and  Himalaya,  it  may  suggest  itself 
to  the  observer  to  consider  liovr  far  some  general  cause  for  these  compa- 
ratively trifling  ritlgoa  and  rugosities,  little  interfering  with  the  eren 
character  of  the  surfiice  of  the  world,  may  not  have  followed  some 
chanifc  in  the  volume  of  the  earth  itself.  Should  he  try  the  hypothesis 
of  a  spheroid,  such  as  tliat  of  the  earth,  losing  heat  by  radiation  into 
surrounding  space,  by  which  a  given  volume  of  matter  parted  gradually 
with  its  temperature,  one  sufficient  at  first  to  keep  thewJiole  in  a  liquid 
state,  perhaps  he  might  be  led  to  infer  that  an  oxidised  and  compara- 
tively cooled  superficial  covering  of  solidified  mineral  matter,  having  t 
prevailing  crystalline  arrangement  of  parts,  especially  in  its  lower  por- 
tion, might  be  brought  under  conditions  by  which  it  would  have  to  crack 
and  ridge  up,  with  various  adjustments  as  to  foldings  and  fractures,  in 
order  to  adjust  itself  to  a  mass  below,  gradually  ceasing  to  occupysome 
originally-supporting  space  beneath  it.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  the 
oxidation  of  the  various  elementary  substances  constituting  the  mass  of 
the  mineral  matter  known  to  us  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  has  to  bf 
regarded,  inasmuch  as  such  oxidations  would  add  to  the  volume  of  the 
elementary  substances  on  that  surface,  and  thus  alone  aid  in  aUering 
the  exact  fitting  of  a  crust  of  mineral  matter  upon  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  earth  beneath,  the  elementary  substances  in  which  had 
remained  unchanged. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  the  hypothesis  employed  to  arrive 
at  the  cause  of  mountain  chains,  it  appears  desirable  so  to  examine  into 
the  facts  connected  with  tho  arrangement  of  the  masses  of  mineral 
matter  of  which  mountain  ranges  may  be  composed,  that,  while  all  due 
regard  be  paid  to  individual  chains,  observation  should  also  be  directeJ 

tioDB  are  upon  the  Urge  Bcnle.  While  an  this  subject  it  mn;  be  ugvl\]l  to  aa&ct  ibt 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  dip,  or  incliiiHtioD  of  beds,  fi-om  one  view  of  them  only,  abet 
they  may  even  appear  horiiontal.  as  in  the  preceding  ^ketoh  (tig.  257),  white  in  TMlitj 
the;  have  been  much  distarbed.  forming  a  portion  of  9ome  bent  or  conlortad  rooks,  u 
ia  ahown  in  the  following  view  (fig.  258),  aiippoaed  that  uf  the  same  oDpe  oa  a  coul  {f, 
in  both  Gguree)  projecting  from  the  mniia  land   a  u 
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to  the  subject  on  the  larger  scale.  The  earth  so  little  differs  from  a 
sphere  in  form,  that,  in  investigations  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  composed  of  matter  upon  which  some  general  action  tending  to 
ridge  its  surface  might  also  produce  results  on  that  surface  of  a  definite 
general  kind,  supposing  forces  and  resistances,  and  all  other  circum* 
stances,  equal.  It  is  in  this  supposition  of  exactly  equal  conditions 
that  there  may  be  much  difficulty  with  such  relatively  minor  volumes  of 
matter  as  mountain  chains,  so  that  even  inferring  some  constant  action, 
it  may  be  so  modified  by  circumstances  as  to  be  materially  concealed 
from  observation.  To  the  direction  of  lines  of  disturbances  on  the 
earth's  surface,  productive  of  mountain  chains,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
haye  occurred,  much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  labours  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  on  this  subject.*  He 
has  inferred  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that,  during  the  lapse  of 
geological  time,  the  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  effected 
in  given  directions,  at  certain  times,  and  that  these  disturbances  have 
taken  place  along  considerable  fractions  of  the  great  circles  of  our 
planet,  t  lie  has  further  considered  that  there  have  been  several  dis- 
tinct systems  of  disturbance,  each  marked  by  a  given  direction.     When 

*  The  first  account  of  the  views  of  M.  EUe  de  Beaumont  on  this  subject  was  comma- 
nioated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  June,  1829. 

f  M.  EUe  de  Beaumont  remarks,  in  a  communication  to  the  author,  in  1831  (Geolo- 
logical  Manual,  1831),  *<  Pursuing  the  subject,  as  far  as  my  means  of  observation  and 
induction  wiU  permit,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  different  systems  (of  mountains 
and  disturbed  rocks),  at  least  those  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  striking  and 
recent,  are  composed  of  a  certain  numbeV  of  small  chains,  ranged  parallel  to  the  semi- 
circumference  of  the  earth*s  surface,  and  occupying  a  zone  of  much  greater  length  than 
breadth  ;  and  of  which  the  length  embraces  a  considerable  fraction  of  one  of  the  great 
circles  of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  .  .  .  The  secular  refrigeration,  that  is  to  say,  the 
slow  diffusion  of  the  primitive  heat  to  which  the  planets  owe  their  spheroidal  forms, 
and  the  generally-regular  disposition  of  their  beds  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
in  the  order  of  specific  gravity, — the  secular  refrigeration,  on  the  march  of  which  M. 
Fourier  has  thrown  so  much  light,  does  offer  an  element  to  which  these  extraordinai^ 
effects  (the  elevation  of  mountain  chains)  may  be  referred.  This  element  is  the  rela- 
tion which  a  refrigeration  so  advanced  as  that  of  the  planetary  bodies  establishes 
between  the  capacity  of  their  solid  crusts  and  the  volume  of  their  internal  masses. 
For  a  given  time,  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  planets  is  lowered  by  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  that  on  their  surfaces,  of  which  the  refrigeration  is  now  nearly 
insensible.  We  are,  undoubtedly,  ignorant  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  matter 
composing  the  interior  of  these  bodies ;  but  analogy  leads  us  to  consider,  that  the 
inequality  of  cooling  above  mentioned  would  place  their  crusts  under  the  necessity  of 
continually  diminishing  their  capacities,  notwithstanding  the  nearly  rigorous  constancy 
of  their  temperature,  in  order  that  they  should  not  cease  exactly  to  embrace  their 
internal  masses,  the  temperature  of  which  diminishes  sensibly.  They  must  therefore 
depart,  in  a  slight  and  progressive  manner,  from  the  spheroidal  figure  proper  to  them, 
and  corresponding  to  a  minimum  of  capacity ;  and  the  gradually-increasing  tendency 
to  revert  to  that  figure,  whether  it  acts  alone,  or  whether  it  combines  with  other  internal 
causes  of  change  which  the  planets  may  contain,  may,  with  great  probability,  completely 
account  for  the  ridges  and  protuberances  which  have  been  formed  at  intervals  on  the 
external  crust  of  the  earth,  and  probably  also  of  all  the  other  planets.'' 
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more  recently  describing  some  lines  of  this  kind  which  he  considers 
referable  to  certain  systems,  succeeding  each  other  in  the  order  of  geo- 
logical time,  and  all  of  relatively  ancient  geological  date,  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  takes  occasion  to  remark,  after  alluding  to  the  systems  rf 
small  arcs  of  great  circles,  that  ^^  the  fundamental  problem  presented 
by  a  like  system  of  small  arcs  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
where  they  are  marked  by  the  crests  of  mountains  or  by  the  outcrop  of 
beds,  consists  in  determining  the  great  circle  of  comparison,  to  one  of 
the  elements  of  which  each  of  the  small  arcs  observed  is  parallel."* 
Thus  while  estimating  the  directions  of  disturbance  at  different  geolo- 
gical times,  with  reference  to  the  views  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the 
observer  would  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  circles  of  comparison  to 
which  the  directions  of  any  ranges  of  mountains  or  masses  of  disturbed 
beds  are  to  be  referred. 

In  investigations  of  this  kind,  the  geologist  has  to  consider  not  only 
any  exertion  of  force  tending  to  disrupt  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
acting  generally  or  partially,  but  also  the  kind  of  resistance  offered, 
one  which  may  be  materially  modified  by  any  variable  thickness  of  the 
solid  matter  acted  upon,  and  by  variations  in  the  coherence  of  portiom 
of  that  matter.  As  in  all  movements  of  this  order,  differences  in  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  to  some  given  force,  independently  of  those  in  thit 

*  **  The  small  arcs  determined  by  observation,"  continues  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
(Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Gdologique  de  France,  t.  1846-7),  ''may  be  generaUy  considered 
as  being  themseWes  infinitely  small  secants  or  tangents  to  so  many  small  circles 
resulting  Arom  the  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  with  planes  parallel  to  the 
great  circle  of  comparison,  forming  the  equator  of  the  whole  system.  Each  of  these 
small  circles  is  a  parallel  with  respect  to  the  equator  of  the  system ;  it  has  the  saae 
poles  as  it,  and  these  poles  are  the  two  points  where  all  the  great  circles  perpendienUr 
to  the  small  arcs,  constituting  the  system  of  parallel  traces  determined  by  obserratioB, 
intersect. 

*'The  problem  arising  from  such  a  system  of  parallel  traces  obserred  on  the  snrfaee 
of  the  globe  consists  in  determining  these  two  poles,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  sane 
thing,  its  equator,  t.«.,  the  great  circle  of  comparison  to  which  each  of  the  smaU  arcs 
observed  may  be  considered  as  parallel.  This  determination,"  observes  Bf.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  "  would  be  easy,  and  might  be  made  after  two,  or  at  least  a  few  observa- 
tions, if  the  condition  of  parallelism  were  rigorously  satisfied ;  since,  however,  this  in 
general  is  but  approximately  accomplished,  the  determination  of  the  great  circle  of 
comparison  can  only  follow  from  the  means  of  numerous  observations,  well  oombined 
with  each  other ;  and  thus,  while  the  observations  are  not  very  multiplied  or  spread 
over  a  wide  space,  we  can  only  advance  towards  this  determination  by  successive 
approximations. " 

As  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  different  systems  of 
disturbance,  without  the  needful  tables  and  calculations  on  which  he  has  founded  them, 
and  which  would  be  here  out  of  place ;  and  as  it  would  moreover  be  extremely  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  abridge  the  very  condensed  statements  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  we 
would  refer  the  geological  observer  to  his  memoir  in  the  ''Dictionnaire  Universelle 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,"  t.  xii.  p.  167,  for  his  most  extended  and  recent  general  memoir 
on  this  subject ;  one  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  treated  still  more  at  large,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  in  a  work  now  preparing  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,,  and  devoted  to 
his  views  respecting  the  great  disturbances  on  the  earth's  surface,  produced  at  distinct 
geological  times. 
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force  itself,  would  produce  very  marked  differences  in  the  ranges  of 
disturbed  rocks,  especially  on  the  minor  scale;  and  in  researches  of 
this  kind  it  may  not  be  easy  always  to  estimate  very  correctly  the 
▼alue  of  a  so-called  minor  scale.  If  an  observer,  aware  of  the  general 
geological  structure  of  the  British  Islands,  and  of  a  few  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
duly  weighing  the  probability  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  different 
rocks  to  a  depth  not  extending  to  even  more  than  three  or  four  miles, 
supposes  this  mass  of  variably-accumulated  matter  to  be  ridged, 
squeezed,  and  contorted  by  a  force  acting  in  some  given  direction,  so 
as  to  produce  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  like  the  Alps  or  the  Himalaya, 
he  would  expect  that  very  material  minor  modifications  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  various  parts,  and  even  that  these 
might  extend  and  interfere  with  the  direction  of  the  range  itself.  If 
the  great  masses  of  igneous  rocks,  such  as  the  granites  of  various  parts 
of  the  area  mentioned,  are  to  be  inferred  as,  so  to  speak,  anchored 
somewhat  firmly  beneath,  a  crush  acting  upon  them  and  the  detrital 
accumulations  by  which  they  may  be  surrounded  superficially,  or  be 
covered  by,  to  various  depths,  would  be  expected  to  be  marked  by  an 
arrangement  of  the  mineral  matter  in  accordance  with  its  different 
coherence,  form,  and  thickness. 

As  during  the  progress  of  geological  time  so  much  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, formed  of  either  igneous  products  or  strewed  over  with  detrital  or 
chemically-deposited  matter  of  various  kinds,  as  also  with  the  remains 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  has  be^n  covered  by  more  modern  accu- 
mulations of  the  like  kind,  even  now,  over  wide-spread  areas,  conceal- 
ing them,  it  becomes  no  easy  task  for  the  geologist  to  picture  to  him- 
self the  surface  conditions  of  our  planet  at  given  periods,  so  that  the 
disturbed  and  undisturbed  portions  may  be  duly  estimated.  This 
becomes  the  more  difficult  as  his  investigations  extend  to  the  earlier 
periods,  since  not  only  may  so  much  of  the  then  surfaces  of  the  earth 
be  now  buried  beneath  more  modern  accumulations,  but  even  the  ridg- 
ing of  such  surfaces,  constituting  mountains,  may  have  been  obliterated 
by  that  action  of  the  sea  and  atmospheric  influences  to  which  the  term 
denudation  has  been  applied.  Looking  at  these  sources  of  the  removal 
of  mineral  matter,  and  for  the  moment  inferring  all  other  conditions 
to  be  equal,  the  older  a  range  of  mountains  the  less  should  we  expect 
the  remains  of  it ;  and  conversely,  the  more  modern  the  range  the  more 
should  we  expect  to  find  it  unaltered  in  its  form  and  general  character. 
Here  at  once  the  differences  in  the  other  conditions  present  themselves. 
Contemporaneously-produced  ranges  of  mountains,  and  even  portions 
of  them,  may  have  been  acted  upon  very  variously.  One  range,  or 
part  of  it,  in  some  given  area,  might  remain  as  when  thrust  into  the 
atmosphere,  modified  only  by  the  influences  to  which  it  has  been  therein 
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exposed,  while  in  another  area,  or  part  of  one,  the  land  may  hare  been 
depressed  beneath  and  raised  above  the  sea  level,  even  several  times, 
with  the  attendant  consequences  of  either  new  coverings  or  the  removal 
of  mineral  matter  thence  arising. 

Fortunately  in  Europe  and  America  large  tracts  are  found,  where 
the  beds  of  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  still  occupy  positions  not  veiy 
different  from  those  of  their  accumulation,  and  wide-spread  areas  have 
changed  their  relative  levels,  as  regards  that  of  the  sea,  so  in  mass, 
that  these  old  sea-bottoms  became  large  portions  of  dry  land,  without 
the  folding  and  crushing  of  their  component  beds..  Other  considerable 
areas  of  like  kinds  may  probably  be  detected  when  extended,  and  as 
yet  little  explored  regions  become  better  known.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
these  old  undisturbed  portions  of  the  world's  surface  become  important, 
from  pointing  out  those  portions  of  it  which  have  escaped  the  ridging, 
squeezing,  and  contortions  to  be  found  in  many  other  localities.  If  we 
could  obtain  such  somewhat  widely  dispersed,  they  would  aid  conside- 
rably  in  separating  the  undisturbed  from  the  disturbed  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust,  so  far  as  regards  the  squeesing  or  contortion  of  them, 
though  not,  as  is  obvious,  those  which  may  have  been  lifted  and  let 
down  bodily  in  a  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  manner.  When  ve 
find,  as  in  the  great  north  and  south  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
these  same  accumulations  squeezed  and  disturbed  as  a  whole,  and  in  a 
marked  line,  and  the  relative  date  of  this  disturbance  can  be  approxi- 
mately inferred,  as  has  been  done  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  his 
colleagues,  Count  Keyscrling  and  M.  de  Yerneuil,'*'  the  geologist 
obtains  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  time  up  to  which  these  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  have  remained  without  such  disturbance,  but 
also  of  the  direction  of  the  line  or  lines  along  which  it  was  effected. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  the  world  occurring  in  so  many  parts  of  its 
surface,  seem  all  marked  by  evidence  of  the  squeezing  and  contortion 
of  the  different  accumulations  disturbed,  as  far  as  researches  have  yet 
extended.  While  some  show  igneous  matter  to  have  risen  up  in  some- 
what considerable  abundance,  and  apparently  when  these  disturbances 
were  effected,  it  is  not  discovered  so  commonly  in  others.  This  maj 
merely  depend,  all  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  amount  of  mine- 
ral matter  of  another  character  which  has  been  removed,  or  upon  that 
matter  having  been  so  adjusted  as  to  conceal  them.  Much  caution  is 
therefore  needed  when  an  observer  may  be  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
inquiry.  Thus,  in  some  granitic  ranges,  such,  for  example,  as  those 
above  noticed  (p.  546)  in  Southwestern  England  and  Southeastern 
Ireland,  we  may  only  have  the  remains  of  former  chains  of  mountains. 
'  To  obtain  very  close  approximations  in  ranges  of  mountidns,  to  the 
amount  of  folding,  contortion,  or  fracture  of  the  various  rocks  acted 

*  «  Qeology  of  European  Rassia  and  the  Ural  Mountains." 
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npoD  in  the  manner  mentioned,  sections  should  he  formed  proportionally 
representing  these  cire  urn  stances.  Usually,  however,  no  great  exacti- 
tude is  attempted,  so  that  sections  of  mountnin  districts  merely  afford 
very  gc-neral  views  on  tho  subject.  Even  these,  nevertheless,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  great  lateral  pressure  to  which  the  whole,  abstracting 
any  igneous  rocks  (apparently  introduced  during  the  time  or  times  of 
such  disturbing  action),  has  been  commonly  subjected.  The  observer 
often  finds  that  when  following  some  given  series  of  beds,  presenting 
characters  sufficiently  marked  for  the  purpose,  and  duly  weighing  the 
evidence  as  to  gups,  due  to  the  openings  from  fractures,  that  if  such 
contorted  beds  could  be  again  laid  out  flat,  as  when  deposited,  they 
would  have  to  be  spread  over  a  greater  superficial  area  than  they  now 
occupy.  Thus,  if  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  259),  the  curved  and 
contorted  line  represents  the  foldings  and  contortions  of  a  given  series 
of  beds,  c,  b,  on  the  flank  of  some  mountain  chain,  such  as  the  Alps, 
and,  allowing  for  fractures  and  portions  removed,  if  that  line  be  reduced 
to  a  straight  one,  a,  b,  it  will  be  evident,  that  a  lateral  extension  to  the 
amount  of  the  distance  a,  d,  will  be  required  for  the  return  of  these 


beds  to  their  original  position,  supposing,  for  illustration,  the  point  b 
to  have  remained  firm.  In  like  manner,  if  instead  of  one  flank  only  of 
a  range  of  motinlaina,  thus  exhibiting  a  folding  and  contortion  of  its 
beds,  both  flanks  do  so,  and  a  section  across  the  whole  range  shows 
these  to  be  of  the  kind  represented  beneath  (fig.  200),  then  the  line 


o,  d,  would  represent  the  distance  rei^uired  for  the  flattening  of  the 
folded  and  contorted  beds,  instead  of  that  of  a  b,  giving  the  distance 
now  occupied  by  them.  If  the  points  a  and  b  be  inferred  to  have 
remained  relatively  firm,  as  respects  distances  outside  them,  then  there 
has  been  a  diminution  in  the  distance  between  them,  equal  to  ca  +  bd, 
the  beds  previously  occupying  the  distance  c  d,  being  so  folded  and 
bent  as  not  to  extend  beyond  a  b.  Hence,  also,  a  motion  from  c  to  a, 
and  from  d  to  b  ia  inferred,  and  supposing  the  substances  of  these  beds 
sufficiently  yielding,  this  might  be  accomplished  without  a  break  at  /. 
Considering  breaks  to  have  been  formed  at  the  chief  bends,  as  at  o,  o. 
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0y  Oj  the  distances  for  the  relative  movement  e  a,  and  b  dj  tdaj  be 
somewhat  altered,  fractures  of  the  kind  represented  in  fig.  261  being  to 
be  taken  into  accoant,  e  being  a  line  of  fracture  along  which  the  beis  « 
considered  to  have  slid  to  h. 

Fie.  261. 


A  diminution  of  the  area  previously  occupied  by  these  folded  and 
contorted  beds  having  been  thus  effected,  the  observer  has  to  see 
whether  on  the  one  side  of  a  mountain  chain  or  the  other,  or  on  both, 
there  may  be  any  evidence  in  favour  of  lateral  pressure  acting  from 
without  inwards,  or  if  there  may  appear  any  in  favour  of  a  greftt  &8are 
or  fissures,  in  the  ranges  of  the  mountains  th^nselves,  against  the  ndes 
of  which  the  rocks  moved,  and  had  adjusted  themselves  accordhig  to 
the  action  of  gravity,  and  the  lateral  thrust  upon  yidding  materials 
outwards.  The  usual  impression  left,  by  even  the  general  Bections 
given  of  ranges  of  mountains,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  Alps, 
is,  that  there  has  been  an  elevation  of  their  component  rocks  in  the 
direction  of  these  main  ranges,  and  that  they  have  adjusted  themselves 
laterally  to  meet  the  force  of  gravity  acting  vertically  upon  the  upraised 
mass.*     Inferring  the  needful  pressure,  it  would  be  expected,  that 

*  Bespeoting  the  folding  of  beds  by  Tertical  and  lateral  pressure.  Sir  James  Hall,  as 
Umg  since  as  1818  (Transactions  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  toL  tIL  p.  86), 
showed  that  this  could  easily  be  imitated  artificially  by  taking  Tarious  pieces  of  doth, 

rig.  202. 


placing  them  horizontally  on  some  table,  c  (fig.  262),  pressing  them  downwards  by  t 
weight,  a,  acting  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  table  beneath,  and  by  applying  force  late- 
rally, 6,  b.  In  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  not,  howeyer,  necessary  to  haTO  the  top 
weight,  a,  since  if  the  cloth  be  in  proper  quantity,  its  gravity  alone  ?dll  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  contortions,  and  a  more  exact  resemblance  to  nature  be  obtained.  By 
moting  only  one  side  or  both,  as  thought  desirable,  a  very  interesting  illustration  of 
the  contortions  of  beds  may  thus  be  easily  seen. 
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molten  matter  beneath  the  masses  moved^  would  be  ready  to  enter  amid 
any  openings  effected^  as  far  as  that  pressure  permitted,  this  intruded 
matter  tending  to  brace  much  of  the  fractured  beds  together,  upon 
eooling.  An  intrusion  of  such  molten  rocks  might,  therefore,  be  among 
the  consequences  of  the  action  producing  the  elevation  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  be  more  or  less  important,  according  to  circumstances. 

Geologists  are  indebted  to  the  Professors  Rogers  for  observations  on 
an  extensive  district  in  North  America,  one  of  about  195,000  square 
miles,  which  have  led  them  to  point  out  an  arrangement  of  the  bends 
and  foldings  of  disturbed  rocks  in  accordance  with  the  distance  from 
the  application  of  force.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Appalachian 
zone,  as  they  term  that  region,  showed  that  it  is  marked  by  five  great 
belts,  which,  when  crossed  from  southeast  to  northwest,  exhibit  the 
greater  flexures  in  the  first  belt,  or  that  on  the  southeast  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  or  Green  Mountain  Chain.  The  component  beds  of  the  belt  are 
doubled  into  enormous,  closely  compressed,  alternate  folds,  dipping 
almost  exclusively  to  the  southeast  at  angles  varying  from  45^  to  70^. 
In  the  third  belt,  the  beds  are  less  compressed,  the  northern  side  of 
each  anticlinal  curve'*'  approaching  nearly  to  vertioality.  In  the  fourth 
belt,  that  of  the  central  Appalachians  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee,  the  convex  and  concave  flexures  progressively  expand,  the 
steepness  of  the  northwest  side  of  each  anticlinal  gradually  diminishing. 
In  the  fifth  belt,  that  of  the  coal  region  of  the  Alleghany  and  Cumber^ 
land  Mountains,  the  curves  dilate,  and  subside  into  broad  symmetrical 
undulations  with  gentle  dips.  The  folds  and  undulations  of  the  beds 
occur  in  groups,  and  the  several  axes  being  very  nearly  parallel  and 
similar  in  the  character  of  flexures,  many  of  the  larger  anticlinals 
having  a  length  of  80  or  100  miles.t  With  respect  to  dislocations  of 
these  beds,  two  systems  are  noticed,  one  of  short  fractures  ranging  with 
them,  and  often  of  considerable  amount.  The  longitudinal  dislocations 
(and  some  in  Virginia  have  a  length  exceeding  100  miles)  are  inferred 
to  be  broken  flexures,  the  fracture  almost  invariably  occurring  on  the 
northwestern  or  inverted  sides  of  the  anticlinals,  and  having  a  mode- 
rately steep  southeastern  dip.     Some  of  these  great  fractures  have 

*  In  a  Tertioal  lectioii  of  rooks,  of  which  the  foUowing  line  6,  c  (fig.  268),  represents 
the  bends  flrom  pressure,  a,a,  a^  would  be  the  nntiolinal,  nnd  t,  t,  «,  the  synclinal 
enrrss. 

fig.  868. 


t  As  regards  the  distsnoes  of  the  contiguous  great  folds,  th^  are  stated  to  be  leas 
than  one  mile  in  the  southeastern  belt,  in  the  central  belt  between  one  and  two  inilai^ 
and  in  the  northwestern  belt  the  flexures  haTO  an  amplitude  of  from  Sto  to  ten  mUsa.  * 
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thrown  the  portions  of  once  continuous  beds  not  less  than  8000  feet 
asander,  measured  perpeadicularlj  to  the  surfaces  of  the  strata.  After' 
an  examination  of  the  disturbed  rocks  of  the  Alps,  Jura^  and  of  the 
district  of  the  more  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  ^hine,  ProfiBSSor 
H.  Rogers  considers  that  in  these  localities  also  the  like  flezorea  ud 
plications  are  observable.''' 

To  produce  a  system  of  flexures  and  plications,  such  as  that  de* 
scribed  b j  the  Professors  Rogers  as  occurring  in  North  America,  iroold 
not  only  seem  to  require  great  lateral  pressure,  but  also  a  somewhat 
uniform  and  general  yielding  of  the  various  beds  moved,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  needful  action  was  prolonged.  Had  there  been 
large  volumes  of  intermingled  or  deep-seated  masses  of  igneous  rocks, 
offering  different  resistances  to  the  force  employed,  much  modificatioa 
in  the  resulting  flexures  and  plications  would  be  expected,  the  sofiar 
and  less  consolidated  beds  being  even  occasionally  squeezed  over  the 
large  masses  of  the  hard  igneous  rocks.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that 
when  such  igneous  rocks  were  in  abundance,  many  masses  being  de^ 
seated,  the  results  of  an  application  of  force  along  an  extended  line  ef 
action  would  be  so  modified  as  to  offer  considerable  difficulty  in  tradog 
the  various  flexures  and  plications  to  such  lines.  In  all  cases,  -as  well 
that  of  the  great  Appalachian  ssone,  as  in  the  masses  piled  up  to  more 
marked  heights,  such  as  in  the  Alps  and  Himalaya,  a  shortening  of  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  the  component  beds  appears  required  (fig. 
260,  p.  607). 

Whether  the  observer  be  engaged  upon  the  examination  of  the  flex- 
ures or  plications  amid  ranges  of  mountains  or  less  highly  elevated 
portions  of  country,  it  is  very  desirable  not  only  that  he  should  duly 
appreciate  the  amount  of  the  folding  and  bending  of  the  accumulatimis 
disturbed,  but  also  the  real  outline  of  the  districts.  Without  a  prop^ 
reference  to  this  outline,  the  most  exaggerated  views  may  be  enter- 


*  Upon  examining  the  Deyonian  rooks  of  the  Rhine,  Prof.  H.  Rogers  infenr^d,  that 
the  entire  region  composed  of  these  and  the  carboniferous  series  exhibits  the  effects  of 
the  laws  of  flexure  and  plication  found  in  the  Appalachians,  and  he  points  to  a  sectioa 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  either  through  the  Taunus  to  Westphalia,  or  by  the  Bhiae 
from  Bingen  to  Remagen,  or  from  the  Hunsdruck  to  the  coal  regions  of  Li^ge,  ts 
showing  an  almost  uniyersal  southeastern  dip,  resulting  from  the  dose  obliqiie  fbldB 
with  steep  or  inTcrted  dips  to  the  northwest  of  each  large  antidinaL  He  fartlMr  te- 
marks,  that  on  approaching  the  northern  side  of  the  district  the  flexures  beoome  pie- 
gressiyely  more  open,  and  that  the  inequality  in  the  dip  of  the  sides  of  the  anticlinals 
diminishes,  so  that  in  this  case  also  the  force  would  appear  to  have  been  appUed  on 
the  southeast  In  the  Jura,  the  Professor  considers  the  antidinals  to  haTo  one  side  of 
the  arch  more  incurred  than  the  other,  but  not  inverted,  and  that  while  the  ridges  are 
higher  next  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland,  all  the  indiyidnal  flexures  are  ste^est 
towards  the  Alps.  In  the  Alps,  he  infers  the  axis-planes  to  dip  inwards  fro«  both 
flanks  towards  the  central  portion,  so  that  the  masses  are  folded  in  opposite  direotieiis; 
the  plications  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  dipping  south,  those  of  the  chain  of  tbe  8t 
Gothard  and  the  Simplon  towards  the  north. 
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tained  of  the  importance  of  heights  and  depressions,  espeoiallj  of 
moiintainous  regions,  relatively  to  their  distances;  an  exaggeration 
very  detrimental  to  that  jost  appreciation  of  the  relative  mass  of 
sack  mountains  as  compared  with  the  less  elevated  and  more 
moderately  marked  features  of  countries  amid  which  they  may 
oecor.  The  accompanying  section  (fig.  264)  may  serve  to  show 
the  relative  importance  of  the  elevation  and  mass  of  the  Alps, 
firom  the  Jura  to  the  central  ridge,  in  a  line  traversing  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  scale  being  the  same 
for  heights  and  distances.'*'  In  this  section,  j  represents  the  Jura ; 
g^  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  Vy  the  Yoirons ;  m,  the  Mole ;  a,  the  Aiguille 
de  Yarens;  5,  the  Breven;  MB,  the  Mount  Blanc,  and  (?,  the  Cra- 
mont. 

In  certain  regions  where  the  diminution  of  an  area,  once  occu- 
pied by  a  given  series  of  beds,  spread  out  horizontally,  is  effected 
by  flexures  and  plications,  these  deposits  even  crumpled  in  various 
planes,  and  where  also  larger  flexures  may  still  be  traced  amid  the 
complicated  adjustment  of  particular  portions,  considerable  masses 
of  igneous  rocks,  often  granitic,  may  be  detected.  The  chance  of 
some  of  these  masses  having  risen  in  a  molten  state  when  they 
could  move  upwards  from  the  required  pressure  upon  them,  has 
been  already  noticed.  While  the  exposure  of  certain  of  them  may 
have  resulted  from  the  removal  of  mineral  matter  by  denudation 
(p.  546),  others  again  appear  more  to  have  occupied  some  space 
against  or  between  folded  and  contorted  beds,  into  which  they 
could  freely  enter  in  a  viscous  or  pasty  state.  The  I^rofessors 
Rogers  have  pointed  out  that  the  mere  injection  of  liquid  and 
molten  matter  could  scarcely  produce  the  effects  observed  in  the 
disturbed  beds  adjoining  them,  when  such  matter  is  considered  to 
form  a  portion  of  a  general  mass  of  the  same  kind  beneath.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  such  juxtapositions  of  masses  of  igneous  matter, 
they  have  to  be  properly  considered,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to 
compare  the  space  occupied  by  them  with  that  lost  by  the  folding 
and  plication  of  the  beds  disturbed,  so  that  the  resemblance  or  dif- 
ference may  be  apparent,  f  Under  any  hypothesis,  the  sliding  of 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  mineral  matter  on  the  earth's  surface 
seems  required,  and  duly  to  appreciate  its  amount,  it  becomes 


*  Bedaeed  from  the  seotion  by  the  Author,  inserted  in  *<  Sections  «ad  Views 
fUiiatrative  of  Oeologiosl  Phenomena,*'  1880. 

f  With  regard  to  large  and  wide-spread  masses  of  gi^anite  amid  disturbed  de- 
trital  beds,  it  may  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  like  roloanic  matter  of  the 
preSMit  time,  these  may  themseWes  be  re-heated  in  part  after  oonsdttdation  in 
IMt  U|^er  portions,  and  after  the  first  uplifting,  when  fissures  fi»rmed  in  the  prior 
depodts  were  even  fiUed  with  the  then  molten  rock,  so  that  pressure  continuiiig  fSkam 
re-softened  portions  could  be  squeesed  up  tike  the  beds  of  the  prior-itoned  deporilt, 
still  further  thrusting  the  latter  on  one  side. 
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needful  to  bear  in  mind  the  probable  proportion  of  the  original  depth 
of  the  strata  moved  to  the  breadth  of  the  surface  acted  upon.  If,  for 
example  (some  of  the  faults  observed  where  plications  in  the  Appala- 
chian Bone  have  snapped,  being,  according  to  the  Professors  Rogen^ 
8000  feet),  we  take  two  miles  of  thickness  for  the  beds  moved,  150 
miles  for  their  present  breadth,  measured  across  their  range,  and  allow 
one-fifth  more  for  their  breadth  in  their  prior  extended  form,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  thickness  to  the  breadth  of  the  mass  disturbed  and  more 
or  less  slid  over  some  fitting  surface  beneath,  would  be  about  1 :  90. 

Of  flexures  and  plications  of  beds,  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  Europe  in 
many  localities  afford  excellent  examples,  and  of  various  geological 
dates.  In  the  British  Islands,  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for 
their  study,  as  well  on  the  minor  as  the  larger  scale.  Some  of  those 
in  Wales  and  parts  of  Ireland  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only 
for  the  folding  of  igneous  products  of  various  kinds  amid  the  ordinary 
detrital  deposits  with  which  they  are  associated,  but  also  for  the  appa- 
rent adjustment  of  more  yielding  to  more  resisting  rocks  to  each  other 
when  exposed  to  lateral  pressure.  Some  of  the  contortions  of  the  coal 
measures  of  South  Wales  are  of  a  very  illustrative  kind.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  following  section  near  Tenby  (fig.  265)  may  be  notioed,  as  the 

fig.  266. 


lowest  part  of  the  rocks  shown  near  that  town  are  tilted  over,  so  as  to 
have  the  false  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  after  those  which 
they  really  support;  the  mountain  limestone  series,  a,  appearing  to 
repose  at  Tenby,  r,  from  the  part  of  the  curve  there  visible,  upon  the 
coal  measures.  Certain  lower  beds  of  this  limestone  series  are  brought 
up,  by  a  bend  of  the  strata,  at  b,  c,  Cj  c,  represent  various  shales  and 
sandstones  of  the  coal  measures.  There  are  dislocations,  or  faults,  at 
//,  and  to  via  Waterwinch,  on  the  northward  of  Tenby.  A  still  more 
considerable  apparent  inversion,  from  the  same  reason,  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  shores  of  part  of  Milford  Haven  (Langum  Ferry),  at  a  few  miles 
westward  from  Tenby,  where  old  red  sandstone  rests  inclined  on 
mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  and  this  again  upon  the  ooal  mea- 
sures.* 

In  movements  of  this  kind,  even  disturbances  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  beds  themselves  would  be  expected  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  positions,  and  that  of  such  component  parts.   Thus, 

*  With  respect  to  such  inTersions,  as  they  are  suffioientlj  oommon  amid  atries  of 
beds  bearing  the  same  geological  names,  their  occurrence  in  a  sequence  of  accomola- 
tions  is  merely  the  same  thing  made  to  appear  somewhat  more  important  from  different 
names  being  assigned  to  different  parts  of  the  accumulations  moved. 


iritlt  an  intflmtntific&tioD  of'sand  and  mod,  Bligbtly,  if  at  all,  oonsoli- 
dated,  if  a  Bqneecing  lateral  motion  be  applied  to  these  beda  oolleotively, 
they  would  yield  relatively  to  their  respectiTO  resistanoes.  Of  tUi 
(daas  the  minor  contortion  of  the  component  parts  of  some  sandstones 
interstralified  vith  shale  beds,  of  the  older  fossiliferons  rocks  at  Bevly 
Bay,  Waterford  Harbonr,  as  shovn  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig. 
266),  nay  be  taken  as  an  example.     The  minor  portions  of  the  sand- 


stone beds,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  there  seen  contorted,  as  in  distnrbed  i 
of  rock  on  the  Urge  scale,  while  the  shale  b,  h,  h  (formerly  mnd),  has 
slid  and  adjusted  itself  in  a  less  marked  manner,  thoagh  its  particles 
may  have  been  also  moved.  The  sliding  of  more  consolidated  over  less 
hard  beds  the  observer  will  often  find  well  shown,  as  also  the  marks  of 
friction  produced  npon  the  adjustment  of  ench  oonsolidated  beds  as 
coald  move  npon  or  against  each  other,  the  striation  being  often  beaa- 
tifblly  exhibited.  Fressnre  movements  of  this  land  may  be  well  seen 
in  Pembrokeshire  among  the  coal  measures,  some  coal  beds  having  so 
given  way  before  the  general  force,  that  their  component  parts  have 
been  squeesed,  in  the  manner  represented  beneath  (fig.  267),  into  the 
outer  portions  of  the  flezsres,  a,  a,  while  the  roofs  and  bases  of  the 
ooal  beds  are  brought  into  contact  between  them. 


Kot  only  has  the  observer  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  fracture 
effected  by  the  snapping  of  plications,  when  the  rocks  acted  upon  have 
been  incapable  of  further  flexure,  as  a  mass  or  in  part ;  but  also  to 
numerous  lines  of  fracture,  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  which 
traverse  beds  and  masses  of  rooks,  where  violent  squeezing  into  great 
plioations  and  flexures  has  not  occurred.    For  such  lines  of  fracture 
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the  miniiig  term,  faulty  has  now  been  adopted.*  Sometimes,  whoi 
even  of  considerable  length,  thej  are  accompanied  by  very  minor  dislo- 
cation, the  sides  of  the  fracture  nearly  corresponding;  at  others,  the 
fracture  has  resulted  in  a  separation  of  the  beds,  perpendicular  to  their 
surfaces,  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  yet  the  fracture  not  be  on  the 
bend  of  a  plication.  Being  of  importance  in  mining  districts,  lad 
mineral  veins  being  commonly  the  filling  up  of  spaces  consequent  on 
them,  the  range  of  these  fractures  become  better  known  in  such  dis- 
tricts than  they  would  otherwise  be;  at  the  same  time,  however,  in 
numerous  other  districts,  where  beds  of  marked  and  dissimilar  mineral 
structure  occur,  they  may  be  readily  traced,  f 

The  range  of  these  fractures  and  the  relative  time  of  their  production 
have  of  late  occupied  much  attention.  Their  mode  of  occurrence  has 
especially  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  investigated 
the  conditions  under  which  directions  would  be  taken  by  fissures,  either 
formed  at  the  same  time,  or  at  periods  subsequently  to  each  other,  see* 
ing  if  the  anticlinal  lines  and  other  disturbances  and  dislocations  of 
rocks  may  not  be  referable  to  some  ^^  widely  difi'used  action  of  some 
simple  cause,  general  in  its  nature  with  respect  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  general  in  its  action,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  whole  of 
each  district,  throughout  which  the  phenomena  are  observed  to  approxi- 
mate, without  interruption,  to  the  same  geometric  laws."|  Mr.  Hop- 
kins commences,  as  to  the  action  of  an  elevating  force,  with  as  simple 
an  hypothesis  as  he  conceives  the  subject  will  admit.  ^^  I  assiune  this 
force,"  he  observes,  ^Ho  act  under  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  of  con- 
siderable extent  at  any  assignable  depth,  either  with  uniform  intensity 
at  every  point,  or  in  some  cases  with  a  somewhat  greater  intensity  at 
particular  points ;  as,  for  instance,  at  points  along  the  line  of  maximum 
elevation  of  an  elevated  range,  or  at  other  points  where  the  actual  phe- 
nomena seem  to  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  energy  of  this  subterra- 
nean action.  I  suppose  this  elevatory  force,  whatever  may  be  its 
origin,  to  act  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  uplifted  mass,  through  the 
medium  of  some  fluid  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  an  elastic  vapour, 
or  in  other  cases  a  mass  of  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat."§ 

*  A  term  deriyed  from  the  miners,  chiefly  those  working  coal,  who,  when  them  dislo- 
cations are  met  with,  often  find  themselyes  at  fault,  the  amount  of  the  dislocation  pro- 
duced not  being  always  clear.    They  are  also  known  as  troubles  by  the  miners. 

f  The  geologist  will  find  faults  traced  with  great  care  in  many  of  the  maps  of  the 
Geological  Surrey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as,  for  example,  in  Sheets  86,  87,  41,  42,  55, 
56,  61,  74,  and  79  of  the  Great  Britain  series. 

X  Hopkins,  Researches  in  Physical  Geology,  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Society,  vol.  yi.,  part  i. 

2  "  The  first  effect  of  our  elevatory  force,"  continues  Mr.  Hopkins,  "will,  of  eourse, 
be  to  raise  the  mass  under  which  it  acts,  and  to  place  it  in  a  sUte  of  extmnan^  and, 
consequently,  of  tension.  The  increase  of  intensity  in  the  elevatory  force  might  be  so 
rapid  as  to  giye  it  the  character  of  an  impulsiye  force,  in  which  case  it  would  be  im- 
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After  investigating  the  action  of  the  elevatory  force  supposed  upon  a 
thin  lamina,  and  the  direction  of  the  fissures  according  to  various  con- 
ditions, parallel  upon  the  single  application  of  that  force,  Mr.  Hopkins 
in  applying  his  rosearchos*  to  a  mass  of  three  dimensions,  deduces, 
among  other  important  conclusions,  that,  "  if  the  mass  be  subjected  to 
two  systems  of  parallel  tensions  of  which  the  directions  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  two  systems  of  parallel  fissures  may  be  produced,  of  which 
the  directions  will  be  perpendicular  to  each  other."  "  No  two  systems  of 
parallel  fissures,"  he  infers,  "could  be  thus  formed,  of  which  the  direc- 
tions should  not  he  perpendicular  to  each  other."  "  If  the  fissures  in  either 
of  the  systems  be  near  to  each  other,  they  could  not  have  been  formed 
by  such  tensions  as  we  have  been  considering,  in  succession.  They 
must  have  been  formed  simultaneously  in  each  system.  One  systetD, 
however,  might  bo  formed  at  any  time  subsequently  to  the  other." 
The  modifications  produced  by  different  conditions  are  pointed  out, 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  terra  parallelism 
in  these  investigations,  should  be  regarded.  He  observes  that,  "if  the 
size  of  the  mass  be  comparatively  small,  and  its  boundary  irregular, 
this  property  would  altogether  cease  to  characterize  the  phenomena. "f 

possible  to  celculats  Ihe  dislocttting  efTects  o!  it."  He,  therefore,  altrsjs  Msamea 
"  tbis  intenBity,  and  that  at  the  consequent  tension,  to  increase  rsnfinuuiii/;^,  tilt  tlie 
tension  becomes  sufficient  to  rupture  the  Biass,  thus  pTaduaiiig  fissures  and  dislooa- 
lions,"  the  nature  and  ponition  of  nhich  are  his  first  objects  of  iDveetigntioa.  "  These 
wili."  he  proceeds,  "  depend  partly  on  the  elcTotory  force,  and  partly  on  the  resistance 
opposed  to  its  action  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  mass.  Our  hypothesesreBpectlDg 
the  constitution  of  the  elevated  mass  are  by  no  means  Tcstrioted  to  that  of  perfect 
homogeneity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  cohoaiTC  power  may  vary  in 
general,  according  to  any  continuous  law,  and,  moreover,  that  this  power,  in  descend- 
iDg  uloog  any  vertical  line,  may  vary  according  to  any  discontinuoua  law,  So  that  the 
truth  of  our  general  results  will  be  independent,  for  example,  of  any  wont  of  cohesion 
between  contiguous  horiiontal  beds  of  a  stratiSed  portion  of  the  mass.  Vertical,  or 
nearly  vertical,  planes,  however,  along  which  the  cohesion  is  much  less  than  in  the 
IDSBS  inimedialely  on  cither  side  of  them,  may  prodace  considerable  modifications  in 
the  phenomena  resnlljng  from  the  action  of  oji  elevatory  force.  The  existence  of  joints, 
for  Instance,  or  planes  of  cleavage  in  the  elevated  mass,  supposing  the  regularly  jointed 
or  alaty  straoture  to  prevail  in  it  previously  to  its  elevation,  might  affect  in  a  most  im- 
portant degree  the  character  of  these  phenomena." 

*  As  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  sufficiently  into  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Hopkins,  further  than  to  show  their  general  bearing,  we  would  refer  for 
the  mode  of  investigation,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  varied  resnlts  are  progressively 
developed,  to  the  Memoirs  themselves,  as  f^ven  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, where  the  observer  will  God  the  subject  fully  treated. 

t  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks,  "  that  if  we  suppose  the  superficias  of  our  elevated  mass  to 
be  of  finite  length,  and  to  be  bounded,  for  instance,  by  a  line  approilmating  to  the  form 
of  BD  elongated  ellipse,  the  direotion  of  the  fissures,  in  the  transverse  system,  as  we 
approach  towards  either  eitremltj  of  the  elevated  range,  will  gradually  change  from 
perpendicularity  with  the  major  aiia  (the  asis  of  elevation)  till  they  become  parallel 
to  it  Bt  the  eitremities  of  the  ellipse,  always  preserving  their  npproiimate  coincidence 
with  the  lines  of  greatest  inclination  of  the  general  surface  of  the  mass.  The  fissures 
of  the  other  system  will  be  nppro);imately  perpendicular  to  these  lines,     In  this  case. 
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Beflecting  upon  the  modes  of  aconmiilation,  as  well  of  igneous  as  of 
aqueous  deposits,  and  upon  their  Tariable  admixture  in  different  loeaH- 
ties  and  at  different  times,  the  observer  will  be  led  to  infer  that  homo> 
geneitj  of  structure  in  considerable  masses  of  the  mineral  matter  dia- 
tributed  over  the  earth's  surface  would  not  very  frequently  be  fbmML 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  as  also  that  in  the  active  volcanip  districts  of  the 
world  there  is  evidence  of  the  varied  intensity  of  igneous  action  some- 
what irregularly  distributed  beneath  a  certain  amount  of  the  earth's 
crust,  interferences  with  fractures  of  the  regular  kind  above  mentioned 
will  probably  suggest  themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  classify  the  fractures  found  so  commonly 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  with  reference  to  views  on  the  large  scale, 
so  that  he  may  look  beyond  the  details  of  some  given  locality,  and 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  any  faults 
and  disturbances  of  deposits  in  it,  by  following  out  their  directions, 
differences  of  date,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  presented  to  his  attention  may  permit. 

The  directions  of  fractures,  whether  merely  such  without  that  move- 
ment of  either  of  their  sides  which  should  cause  them  to  be  faults, 
having  been  carefully  noted,  the  relative  geological  dates  of  their  pro- 
duction may  not  always  be  so  easy  to  ascertain.  It  is  found  that  in 
certain  districts,  we  may  have  several  of  different  geological  dates,  and 
,  yet  the  whole  be  uncovered  by  any  deposits  of  which  the  relative  time 
of  accun|ulation  may  be  ascertained,  so  that  the  probable  date  of  the 
whole  or  some  of  these  faults  and  fissures  may  remain  uncertain.  Un- 
fortunately this  uncertainty  too  often  prevails.  At  the  same  time, 
careful  observation  will  sometimes  enable  the  geologist  to  obtain  some- 
what fair  evidence  of  the  relative  dates  of  these  fractures,  and  from 
such  evidence  probable  inferences  as  to  those  of  others  may  be  occa- 
sionally drawn.  For  example,  there  is  evidence  of  north  and  south 
fractures  having  traversed  the  old  red  sandstone,  mountain  limestone, 
and  coal  measures  of  Somersetshire,  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  that  district,  and  posterior  to  the 
bending  and  contortion  of  the  former  rocks,  the  faults  traversing  these 
contortions  even  at  right  angles,  and  the  older  rocks  having  been  worn 
down  after  the  fractures,  the  lowest  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
series  of  that  county  reposing  tranquilly  upon  the  faulted  and  abraded 
older  rocks.  We  may  refer,  in  further  illustration  of  this  circumstance, 
to  the  geological  map  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  previously  given  (fig.  167, 
p.  462),  where  faults,  r,  r,  r,  r,  somewhat  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
having  a  north  and  south  direction,  cut  through  old  red  sandstone  (1), 

then,  the  two  Bjstems  will  be  no  longer  eharacterixed  by  any  constant  relations  which 
their  directions  bear  to  that  of  the  axis  of  elevation,  and,  therefore,  the  terms  longitn- 
dinal  and  transrerse  will  cease  to  designate  them  so  correctly  as  in  other  cases.'' 
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oarboniferons  limestone  (2),  and  coal  measures  (8),  so  that,  from  an 
irregular  cunre  of  these  beds  having  been  traversed,  scaroely  any  hori- 
■ontal  movement  in  the  present  denuded  exposure  of  this  part  of  the 
Mendip  HUUi  is  seen  on  the  north,  while  there  appears  a  considerable 
Bhiflb  on  the  south.  These  faults  are  observed,  as  far  as  the  surface  is 
coneemed,  to  stop  at  the  lias  (6),  and  new  red  sandstone  (5)  on  the 
Qorth,  and  the  only  one  traced  completely  across  to  terminate  at  the 
biferior  oolite  (7)  on  the  south.  This  apparent  and  superficial  termina- 
tion of  the  faults,  arises  from  their  having  been  formed  anterior  to  the 
deposits  of  the  inferior  oolite,  lias,  and  new  red  sandstone.  The  chief 
fault  18  well  known  to  traverse  the  coal  mines  beneath  a  continuation  of 
these  rocks,  on  its  range  northward,  and  is  ascertained  to  be  covered 
over  horizontally  by  them  all  northwest  from  Radstock.  Thus,  in  this 
case,  the  date  of  these  faults  would  be  after  the  disturbance,  and  the 
flexure  of  the  coal  measures  in  that  district,  and  anterior  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  (including  its  dolomitic  con- 
glomerate) in  the  same  district.  Hence,  other  faults  in  the  vicinity 
having  the  same  range  might  be  inferred  to  have  been  contemporane- 
ously produced  with  them,  the  more  especially  as  at  Wick  Rocks,  five 
miles  from  Bath,  there  is  also  evidence  of  faults  traversing  the  coal 
measures,  these  having  been  subsequently  and  quietly  covered  by  beds 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  series.  That  all  the  faults  traversing  any 
denuded  or  uncovered  portion  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  same  district, 
were  of  the  same  relative  date,  is  shown  not  to  be  probable  by  finding 
some  traversing  the  higher  deposits  themselves,  both  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  the  chief  of  these  taking  an  east  and  west 
direction,  so  that,  fortunately,  in  this  limited  district,  aa  observer  may 
learn  the  value  of  caution,  as  to  the  relative  dates  of  faults.* 

As  to  the  exposure  of  faults,  and  inferencea  as  to  the  dislocation  of 
one  series  by  others,  much  caution  is  also  often  needed.  For  example, 
it  does  not  follow,  as  in  the  subjoined  plan  (fig.  268),  that  the  fissure 


—  rf 


*  Ab  regards  these  sabeeqaent  faults,  which  hare  commonly  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion, thej  are  seen  to  haTe  traversed  deposits  np  to  the  chalk  indusiye.  A  very  con- 
siderable fault  of  the  latter  kind  {see  Sheets  18  and  19  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Qreat 
Britain)  brings  chalk  into  contact  with  the  bed  known  as  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  one  of 
the  oolitic  series,  at  Mere,  Wilts.  Thus,  in  this  district,  there  is  evidence  of  an  east 
and  west  disturbance  between  the  deposit  of  the  coal  meaenres  and  that  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  series,  and  of  another  posterior  to  the  deposit  and  consolidation  of  the  chalk. 
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abjis  posterior  to  another,  e  d,  and  has  shifted  it  at  €,  because  the  one 
line  is  continaons  and  the  other  not,  since  such  fractures,  under  fitting 
conditions,  may  have  been  contemporaneous  portions  of  some  £ur  latgor 
dislocation,  of  which  these  are  only  minor  parts,  with  adjoatmenfa  dat 
to  minor  conditions.  Sach  apparent  shifting  of  one  fissure  by  anoChsr 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  those  small  complicated  firactnres  dose  to^  or 
forming  parts  of,  the  fissures  or  faults  themselves,  and  of  which  the 
following  (fig.  269)  is  an  example,  from  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall ;  small 
contemporaneous  fractures  in  slate  having  been  fiUed  by  peroxide  of 
tin,  and  so  that  an  apparent  heave  or  shift  took  place  at  A,  A.  Wkoi 
such  appearances  present  themselves,  it  is  needful  to  ascertain  that  any 
mineral  matter,  filling  a  fissure  e  d  (fig.  268),  has  been  dislocated  and 
traversed  by  the  fissure  a  b. 

fig.  Ma 


Evidence  of  this  kind  of  dislocation  mentioned  is  often  to  be  found, 
so  that  no  doubt  remains  of  one  fissure  or  sets  of  fissures  having  been 
first  formed,  and  also  altogether  or  partially  filled,  prior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  another  or  others.  Mining  districts  often  present  abundant 
opportunities  for  investigations  of  this  kind.  As  an  example  we  may 
notice  a  well-known  district  near  Redruth,  Cornwall,  where,  as  repre- 
sented beneath  (fig.  270),  granite,  ffy  slates,  s,  elvan  dykes,  «,  e,  «,  and 


r-r^v^,  ;•'> 


lodes  or  mineral  veins,  2, 2,  Z,  are  all  cut  through  and  dislocated  by  a  fault 
a  by  one  of  the  great  cross  courses^  as  they  are  termed,  of  that  country, 
having  northerly  and  southerly  ranges.  This  plan  is  also  useful  in 
showing  the  range  of  the  fissures,  e,  e,  filled  with  the  granitic  matter 
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(elr&n)  introdaced  after  tlie  prodactioo  of  the  granitie  maeses,  g  (p. 
6S9),  and  the  ooincidenoe  in  range  of  parts  of  the  fisanres,  I,  I,  of  the 
ootmttj,  contwning  copper  and  tin  ores,  and  Bubseqaently  formed, 
nnoe  Aej  trarerse  these  elvana  in  the  vertical  section  dovQwards. 

With.Tespeet  to  sections  in  any  planes,  the  horizontal,  for  example, 
in  ooontrios  complicated  hj  the  occurrence  of  different  rocks  Tsriably 
ritttated  as  respects  each  other,  or  bj  fissures  ranging  differently  and 
filled  more  or  less  with  mineral  suhstancea  of  various  kinds,  even  by 
mineral  matter  which  baa  been  r&iaed  in  them  in  a  molten  state,  some 
omre  is  needed,  so  that  an  obaerrer  may  properly  appreciate  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  parts  of  the  general  solid  rock  broken,  shifted,  and, 
as  it  were,  rubbed  down  to  some  given  plane.  Let,  for  illustration,  the 
followiDg  section  (fig,  271)  repreeent  one  of  ssch  a  district  aa  that  of 


Cornwall,  a  b,  being  the  surface  of  the  country,  e  e,  elvan  dykes,  and 
1,1,1,  lodes  or  mineral  veins.  Let  this  country  be  now  dislocated  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  ihe  section,  a'  b'  on  the  one  side  he  lifted  verti- 
cally above  a  A  on  the  other.  It  will  be  aeen  that,  on  the  level  a  i, 
thongh  the  amount  of  vertical  elevation  baa  been  common  to  all  the 
lodes  and  elvans,  these  now  occupy,  on  the  surface  a  h,  very  different 
distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the  portions  of  their  various 
lipa  or  nnderliee  interaected  on  that  anrface  after  the  movement  men- 
tioned. This  will  be  still  further  illustrated  by  the  aubjoined  plan  (fig, 
272),  supposed  to  be  taken  on  the  level  a  h,  all  above  it,  after  the  fault 
WM  effected,  being  considered  aa  removed  by  denudation,  aa  is  com- 


monly the  case.    Aa  the  letters  and  figorea  correspond  on  both  the 
section  and  plan,  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  lodea  11,  IS,  and  the 
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fllTon  e  1,  ore  shifted  to  the  right  on  the  side  of  the  diBlocatioa  m&rked 
B,  the  lodes  1 8  and  !4  u-e  shifted  to  the  left ;  and  that,  in  the  l&tter 
part  of  the  sectioD  and  plan,  a  lode  or  branch  from  a  lode  I'  0,  appears 
on  the  side  B,  which  was  not  at  the  surface  on  the  side  A,  so  tliat  thre« 
lodea  appear  on  the  side  B  as  continiiatioDs  of  the  two  lodes  risible  it 
the  sor&ce,  on  the  side  A.  The  elyan  e  2,  which  was  close  to  the  lode 
1 4,  on  the  uds  A,  is  apparently  removed  far  from  it  on  the  side  B,  and 
moreover  oonttuns  the  lode  2  5  in  the  latter  case,  one  which  wag  far 
removed  from  it,  on  the  surface,  on  the  aide  A.* 

The  evidence  of  a  sncceBaion  of  fissnreB  is  often  extremely  interesting. 
While  Bome  clearly  dislocate  and  shift  the  whole  of  a  mass  of  rocks, 
vrith  any  prior-formed  fissures  included  in  them,  others  appear  as  mere 
fissures,  with  their  walls  slightly,  if  at  all,  moved  from  their  former 
relative  positions  as  continuous  portions  of  the  same  mass  of  rocks.  In 
the  annexed  plan  (fig.  273),  one  of  the  mineral  veins  of  the  Charles- 
towo,  Pembroke,  and  Crinnis  mines,  St.  Austell  district,  Cornwall,  it 


will  be  seen  that  the  granite  boundary,  g  g,a&  well  as  the  lodes  I Z,  are 
shifted  by  the  fault  or  cross  course  a  h  (the  same  circumstance  attend- 
*  FignrtB  of  this  kind  wrre  to  illnttrate  the  apparentlj  oontrkdiatoij  f*ots  •omt- 
Umei  obaerrkble  on  tli*  sldea  of  dUlooktiotiB,  denuded  down  to  s  nonunon  leTel,  vhm 
elTsng,  or  other  dykes,  and  f&nlts,  or  mineral  veins,  dip  at  Ttnons  anglee  in  oppoiit* 
directions.  In  the  illastratioa  giTon  in  the  text,  the  motion  has  been  supposed  vertical 
As  such  moTemente  are  frequently  otherwise,  when  it  is  desired  to  see  how,  by  the  ii»e 
of  such  sections,  explanations  of  apparentiy  complicated  phenomena  may  be  afforded, 
it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to  hsTo  the  aectiong  strictly  acoarate  and  proporticail 
in  all  their  details,  but  ako  to  make  the  moven«nt  oorraspond  with  that  foond  amonj 
the  rocks  themselTss.  If  an  obaerrer  will  paint  on  two  pieoei  of  fiat  glaaa,  a  variety 
of  sections  of  this  kind,  the  same  on  both  pieces,  so  that  when  held  together  they 
appear  as  one,  and  slide  the  glasses  on  their  flat  sorface,  a  variety  of  interesting  cir- 
onmstances  will  be  made  apparent  as  to  the  consequences  of  Eanlt  -  movementa  in  dilfe- 
rent  directions ;  the  surfaces  of  ground  being  supposed,  aa  In  nature,  t«  be  denuded 
down  to  some  common  levels. 
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Jig  the  fanlty  e  dy  though  not  shown  on  plan ;)  while  another,  and  sub- 
leqnent  fisBare,  ef,  traverses  the  whole  without  shifting  it. 

Fissures  are  often  found  to  split  at  their  ends  after  no  very  conside* 
rmble  course,  when  regarded  in  their  horizontal  range.  Of  mineral 
reins  so  divided  at  their  extremities,  when  viewed  horizontally,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  (fig.  274)  of  the  Wheal  Fortune  range  of  mines,  Breague 
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district,  Cornwall,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example.  The  main  lode  is 
there  seen  to  be  split  on  both  the  east  and  west  after  a  range,  as  a 
marked  fissure,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  (the  plan  is  on  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mile).  The  lodes,  m,  are  those  of  Wheal  Friend- 
ship mine,  and,  if  prolonged,  would  also  fall  into  the  main  vein  of  the 
Wheal  Fortune  mines.  These  various  lodes  traverse  elvan  dykes,  e,  6, 
or  courseSy  as  they  are  termed  in  Cornwall,  and  are  cut  by  faults  or 
cross  courses,  (2,  c2,  subsequently  produced.  It  should  be  remarked, 
with  reference  to  beds  or  other  arrangements  of  rocks  of  variable 
toughness,  traversed  by  fissures,  that  occasionally  some  care  is  needed 
not  to  be  misled  by  minor  appearances,  for  the  fissures  taking  lines  of 
least  resistance  may  so  run  against  or  along  harder  beds,  or  dykes  of 
mineral  matter,  as  to  lead  to  false  impressions.  Thus,  in  the  annexed 
section  or  plan  (it  is  immaterial  which  it  may  be  considered),  a  fissure 
being  opened  from  d  towards  e,  and  encountering  an  elvan  dyke  a,  5, 

riff.  276. 
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might  have  resistances  to  the  forces  employed  so  adjusted  that  it  only 
travorsed  the  latter  at  e,  passing  up  the  wall  of  the  elvan  dyke  for 
some  distance,  thence  taking  its  course  onwards  to  the  right  in  a 
parallel  line  e  e.  It  might  be  inferred,  and  in  somewhat  similar  cases 
has  been  inferred,  that  the  elvan  filled  a  fissure,  a,  ft,  produced  sub- 
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sequently  to  that  noticed,  d  c  the  opening  against  the  elvan  on  the  side 
e  being  very  slight,  even  forming  a  mere  slide  along  the  old  plane  at 
the  fissure  a  5.  The  reverse  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  the  tnct.  Cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  kind  have  sometimes  occurred  as  respects  the 
intermixture  of  an  igneous  rock  locally  known  as  toadstone  (p.  588), 
and  the  limestone  associated  with  it  in  Derbyshire,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noticed.  Caution,  therefore,  on  this  head,  is  occasionally  more  needed 
than  at  first  sight  might  appear  probable. 

With  respect  to  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  a  faulted  country,  and 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how  very  extensively  faults  often  prevail 
in  otherwise  undisturbed  districts,  their  occurrence  on  the  surface  of 
land  is  sometimes  such  as  to  remind  the  geologist  of  inlaid  marble  work, 
curiously  fitted  together,  and,  as  it  were,  polished  down  to  some  given 
plane.  As  a  piece  of  natural  inlaid  work  of  this  kind  the  observer  will 
find  a  good  example  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  the  coal  measures  of  Nolton 
and  Wood  appear  as  if  inlaid  among  faults  oh  the  north,  east,  and 
south.  "*"  As  to  the  smoothing  off  of  countries  traversed  by  faults,  these 
often  considerable,  so  many  regions  present  evidence  of  it  that  probably 
there  are  few  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  even  when  offering  scarcely 
any  bending  or  contortion,  which  are  not  more  or  less  cracked  and 
broken  in  some  form.  It  has  been  seen  (p.  416)  that  in  the  earth- 
quakes of  the  present  day  fissures  are  frequent,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  have  occurred  at  all  geological  times. 
Whether  faults  arise  from  minor  adjustments  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
bending,  contortion,  and  squeezing  of  various  accumulations  being  re- 
garded as  more  considerable  consequences  of  those  adjustments,  or  from 
other  causes,  together  with  the  greater  plications  and  flexures,  they 
show  a  broken  and  dislocated  condition  of  that  crust  which  it  requires 
the  geologist  most  carefully  to  bear  in  mind,  when  endeavouring  to 

*  See  Maps  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain,  Sheet  40.  On  the  south  a 
oonsiderable  fault  throws  the  coal  measures  against  lower  Silurian  rooks,  on  the  north 
another  brings  them  in  contact  with  Cambrian  rocks ;  both  one  and  the  other  class  of 
deposits  being  at  the  same  time  oTerlapped  by  them,  so  that  it  becomes  needful  to  hsTe 
a  clear  yiew  of  the  amount  of  the  oyerlaps  as  weU  as  of  the  mode  of  occurrenoe  doe 
alone  to  the  faults ;  no  difficult  task  in  the  district  mentioned.  The  foUowing  section 
(fig.  276),  north  of  Newgale  Sands,  N,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  coal  mei- 

Fig.  276. 
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sures,  6,  6,  are  brought  into  contact  with  purple  and  gray  sandstones,  of  the  Cambrian 
series,  a,  a,  by  the  fault,  fh;  c  is  a  dyke  of  igneous  rock  filling  a  fissure  trayersing  the 
latter  beds. 
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trace  the  facts  he  may  observe  in  connexion  with  deposits  and  their 
0iibseqaent  movements  to  their  sources. 

As  illustrative  of  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  fissures  and  faults  in 
mining  districts,  which  usually  afford,  as  above  remarked,  such  good 
opportunities  for  their  study,  the  followi&g  plans  may  be  found  useful. 
The  first  plan  (fig.  277)  represents  a  general  view  of  the  fissures,  whe- 
ther coming  under  the  heads  of  mineral  veins  or  ordinary  fissures  and 
faults,  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.     On  the  east,  there  is 
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a  tendency  of  nearly  north  and  south  faults  to  traverse  others  running 
east  and  west,  while  on  the  west,  fissures  usually  ranging  about  N.N.W. 
and  S.S.E.,  cross  others  which  take  a  course  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.. 
or  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.  It  will  be  observed  that  towards  .the  great 
metalliferous  district  of  Cornwall  the  lines  e  e  e  take  a  direction  some- 
what parallel  to  the  general  range  of  land,  which  is  that  also  of  the 
granitic  masses  of  the  district.  Other  lines,  d  d  d^  are  observed  as  of 
importance  in  three  situations  (St.  Austell,  Marazion,  and  St.  Just 
districts).  The  fissures  and  faults,  c  c  c  and  ddd^  contain  the  chief  of 
the  tin  and  copper  ores  of  the  district,  while  in  the  cross  courses,  h  b  by 
those  of  lead"*"  and  iron  and  some  others  are  commonly  found.  The  tin 
and  copper  veins  or  lodes,  a  a,  near  Tavistock,  have  a  more  east  and 
west  direction,  the  cross  courses  traversing  them,  (  (,  having  a  some- 
what marked  north  and  south  range.  The  lines,  both  east  and  west, 
a  a  ay  and  north  and  south,  (  (  5,  on  the  east  side  of  the  plan,  come 
under  the  heads  of  common  faults ;  one,  however,  of  the  east  and  west 
lines,  a,  near  Exeter,  being  connected  with  parallel  fractures  holding 

manganese.t 

*  The  lead  of  Comwftll  and  BeTon  is  not  confined  to  the  north  and  south  fissures, 
though  in  certain  districts  they  occur  in  a  somewhat  marked  manner  in  them. 

f  The  foUowing  section  iUustrates  these  faults,  one  of  which,  /,  can  be  traced  for  10 
miles  firom  Poltimore,  on  the  east,  to  Yenny  Tedbom,  near  Posbury  RvVL^  5su.>3^^^«cNi\ 
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With  respect  to  the  relative  geological  age  of  these  fissares,  there  is 
evidence  that  those  having  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  <m  the 
westy  e  c  e  and  d  d  d^  were  formed  anterior  to  those  trtfversiiig  them  in 
a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  since  the  former  are  not  onfy 
shifted  by  the  latter,  but  the&r  contents  are  also  broken  throo^  by 
them.  The  east  and  west  fissures,  a  a,  near  Exeter,  on  the  west  ii 
Dartmoor,  were  produced  after  the  deposit  and  consolidation  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  of  that  district,  since  that  series  has  been  dislocated  by 
them.  Fissures  with  the  same  direction,  near  Watchet,  Somerset,  a  a, 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  plan,  were  produced  after  the  deposit  and 
consolidation  of  the  lias.  How  far  these  latter  may  be  contemporaneous 
with  those  containing  tin  and  copper  ores  on  either  side  of  Dartmoor, 
and  having  the  same  direction,  may  not  be  clear,  though  they  might  be 
supposed  to  be  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  north  and  south  faults  have  dis- 
located the  chalk  with  other  prior-formed  deposits  (of  the  oolitic  series) 
near  Lyme  Regis,  Chard,  and  Membury  (i  b  on  the  southeast  of  the 
plan).  Taking  these  last  in  connexion  with  the  north  and  south  faults 
of  the  Mendip  Hills  district,  near  at  hand  eastward  (fig.  167,  p.  462), 
there  have  been  fissures  formed  in  the  same  general  directions,  north 
and  south,  at  two  distinct  periods,  in  this  part  of  Southwestern  England, 
one  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  posterior  to 
the  flexures  and  plications  of  the  coal  measures,  and  the  other  after  the 
deposit  and  consolidation  of  the  chalk.  The  movements  of  different 
dates  in  east  and  west  directions  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  618).* 

a  minor  fault  or  Tertical  branch  of  the  same  fault,  m,  running  parallel  to  it»  and  haTing 
afforded  a  large  quantity  of  yaluable  oipde  of  manganese  (at  Huzham,  Upton  ^ne,  and 

rig.  878. 
ShntefaAjs. 

Newton  St  CyiM. 


Newton  St.  Gyres),  a,  a,  are  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  tiie  diitnet^  broii^t 
into  contact  with  the  coal  measure  sandstones  and  shales,  b  b,  of  the  same  ooimtry,  im 
which  there  is  another,  and  apparently  parallel  fissure,  /,  containing  Bolphnret  of  lea4 

*  We  would  refer  for  more  ample  detail  on  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  faults  and 
lodes,  or  mineral  yeins,  of  Cornwall,  BeTon,  West  Somerset,  and  a  part  of  Doraetshiie, 
to  the  Author's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  that  district,  1S89. 

As  regards  the  range  of  east  and  west  faults  ii^  neighbouring  parts  of  Rnglaad,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  observer  to  the  considerable  fraoturos  baTing 
that  direction  near  Bridport  and  Weymouth  (see  Maps  of  the  GTeological  Sarroy,  Sheets 
17, 18,  where  they  haye  been  most  carefiilly  laid  down  by  lir.  H.  W.  Briatow),  traTorsiBg 
a  Tariety  of  beds  up  to  the  chalk  inclusiTC ;  in  the  latter  case,  thereAure,  foimod  during 
some  portion  of  the  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  period.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  great 
disturbance,  having  an  east  and  west  direction,  is  seen  to  haye  occurred  after  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  rocks  of  that  dlstdet  had  been  ac- 
cumulated. 
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The  following  plan  (fig.  279)  of  part  of  GlamorganBhiie  exhibits 
nmnerotu  parallel  fractures  traTeraing  both  moimtun  or  oarboniferou 


i!li(|l/l-^\-^ 
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limeetono  and  coal  mea8nr«B  near  Swansea;  the  workiDg  of  the  coal 
meaaares  affording  the  needful  evidence  of  many  faults  which  are  not 
so  easilj  traced  in  an  aocnmnlation  of  such  a  general  mineral  aspeot  as 
the  oarboniferons  limestone  of  that  locally.  In  this  plan,  aaa  repre- 
sent the  lines  of  faults,  A  the  coal  measores,  and  h  the  carboniferoos 
limestone,  rising  from  beneath  them ;  B,  is  Swansea,  and  B  0,  Bristol 
ChanneL  In  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  to  mark  the  relatiTe  date 
of  the  fissures ;  and,  supposing  them  contemporaneous  with  those  having 
the  same  directions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  they 
may  have  been  of  either  of  the  dates  previously  noticed.  It  may  not 
be  improbable,  however,  that  they  were  formed  after  the  deposit  of  the 
lias,  since  somewhat  more  eastward,  towards  Cardiff,  in  the  same  gene- 
ral district,  parallel  faults  dislocate  the  various  accumulations  up  to 
that  deposit  inclusive.* 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  portions  of  fractured  masses 
are  brought  into  contact  in  vertical  sections  by  faults,  the  following 
sketch  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  a  simple  kind,  when  the  amount 

*.  tk»  rtiwm  la  rvftrrad  to  Tkriona  taift  ot  the  Gwdoglnl  Snrr^  of  the  DnlMd 
Hif*™",  tat  namecon*  aiuaplei  of  fanlU  tr&TeniBg  different  reeks.  Greet  Mre  het 
been  taken  to  hftve  them  properly  examined  and  laid  down,  eo  that  thaj  mif  erentiullj 
oonstltnteahodf  of  eridenoa,  of  an  accurate  hind,  fill  a  doe  eoniidention  of  theTHteoi 
dliloeatioiw  wkkh  the  rooki  in  the  area  of  the  British  Islands  aaj  hare  nffered  dvriag 
tba  lapse  of  tko  geological  time  of  which  sneh  rooks  majbe  the  records. 
40 
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dT  difference  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  dislocated  and  once-continnoiis 
beds  has  been  small,  and  the  fissure  nearly  vertical,  part  of  the  bel< 

fig.  no. 


on  the  one  side  of  the  faalt/,  being  separated  from  the  portion  a',  on 
the  other.  Faults  are,  as  may  be  readily  inferred,  of  all  inclinations 
as  regards  the  horizon,  being  sometimes  sloping,  as  beneath  (fig.  281), 
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so  that  to  measure  the  amount  of  geological  dislocation  produced  by 
one  at  /,  the  distance  5,  extending  vertically  from  the  plane  Of  the 
same  bed  a  (supposed  horizontal)  on  the  one  side,  and  e  on  the  other, 
has  to  be  ascertained.  In  some  coal  districts  faults  of  a  highly-inclined 
kind  are  said  to  double  the  coal  for  a  short  distance,  when  dislocated 
parts  of  the  same  bed  of  coal  have  been  worked  on  one  side  of  a  fault 
above  a  portion  on  the  other,  as  is  seen  by  supposing,  in  the  section 
above  (fig.  281),  a  bed,  a  e,  to  be  one  of  cotd. 

In  some  districts  faults  are  observed  so  to  have  occurred  that  several 
portions  of  country  have  been  dropped  down  in  one  direction,  prolong- 
ing the  surface  appearance  of  some  rocks  beyond  that  which  would 
otherwise  have  happened  after  the  various  denudations  to  which  they 
might  have  been  exposed ;  portions  being  thus  preserved  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  swept  away.     The  following  section  (fig.  282)  may 
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be  taken  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  as  also  of  the  vertical  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  faults  near  Watchet  (a  a,  northeast  comer  of  the 
plan,  fig.  277),  previously  noticed.  The  deposits  dislocated  are  lias,  a, 
and  new  red  marl  and  sandstone,  b;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  parts  of 
the  lias  have  been  preserved  from  denudation  by  being,  as  it  were, 
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dropped  down  by  five  im\.ta,  f,  f,  f,  f,  f  (parallel  to  each  other),  into- 
fire  sheltered  depressione,  BucceediDg  each  other  in  a  Bonthward  diretv 
tion.  In  this  manner  valoable  coal,  in  some  coal  diBtricta,  has  been 
preserved  from  that  removal  by  geological  canses  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  suffered.  The  amount  of  accumulations  thus  preserved,  or 
the  reverse,  by  Bystems  of  faults,  is  a  subject  which  should 'engage  tfas 
attention  of  the  observer  as  one  of  importance  in  inveatigations  of  this 
kind.  The  amount  of  various  rocks  bo  circumstanced  is  often  very  con- 
Biderable. 

As  might  be  expected,  lines  of  faults  frequently  exhibit  minor  compli- 
cation and  even  disturbance,  showing  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  pres- 
sure during  the  adjustment  of  their  sides  after  the  action  of  the  force 
producing  the  original  fracture.    The  following  section,  easily  seen,* 


of  a  fault  on  the  coast  of  GlamorgaoBhire,  west  of  Lavernock  Point,  will 
illustrate  minor  complications  of  fracture,  and  a  bending  of  certain  of 
the  beds  acted  upon,  m,  m,  m,  being  minor  parts  of  the  same  dislooatioa 
which  has  traversed  earthy  dolomitic  limestone  and  marl  a;  varieties 
of  dolomiUe  limestone,  h,  e,  d,  e,  and  /;  dolomitic  conglomerate,  g  (all 
these  of  the  new  red  sandstone  aeries) ;  and  lias,  I.  The  beds  at  h  cor- 
respond with  those  on  the  left.  While  the  &actnres  have  merely  broken 
the  former  deposits,  the  edges  of  the  lias  have  been  turned  up,  as  if  by 
•  certain  amount  of  lateral  pressure.  In  some  faults  this  turning  up  of 
a  portion  of  the  beds  acted  upon,  occasions  the  observer  to  suspect  that 
after  the  fracture  there  has  been  some  settlement  from  an  upraised  posi- 
tion (for  the  time),  producing  the  needful  friction  even  for  upturning 
the  edges  of  beds  on  the  under  part  of  a  fault,  as  shown  at  m  on  the 
right  of  the  section  (fig.  283).  Usually  the  side  relatively  lowered  ja 
foand  raised  at  the  edge  in  an  inclined  fault,  the  consequent  friction 
taming  up  the  end  of  the  superior  rock  conformably  with  the  movement. 
Ab  a  vertical  section  may  only  give  the  apparent  movement  of  the 
parts  of  rocks  fractured  and  faulted,  it  is  desirable  that  the  observer 
should  search  for  the  direction  of  any  friction-marks  attending  pressure 
of  the  rocks  on  one  side  against  those  on  the  other,  in  order  to  discover 

»  BaspteUug  Ulnatrfttiom  of  the  Tarioiu  gcolagjokl  phenomena  noticed,  the  author 
&■■  endeaToored  In  tUa  work  u  much  as  poulbla  to  Mlcet  each  locaUdea  aa  nxj  be 
•MUjfintwL 
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that  in  which  the  moyement  has  really  been  effected.  This  inrestigatkNi 
will  aometimes  lead  him  to  find  that,  though  the  general  plane  of  ^  a  fink 
may  dip  in  a  given  direoticm,  the  movan^it  has  not  always  eorreqxMiidfid 
with  it.  Some  of  these  friction-nuirks  bear  evidence  of  the  muliaar.^ 
enormous  pressure,  more  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  d^elooatioB 
may,  in  its  plane,  amount  to  several  thousand  feet,  and  yet  the  roda 
thus  moved  against  each  other,  and  once  so  far  asundw,  be  now  dofdy 
jammed  together.  The  contents  of  dislocations,  whether  known  as  eom» 
men  faults  or  mineral  veins,  often  present  beautiful  impressions  of  these 
friction-marks,  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  fractures,  after  grating  against 
each  other  in  their  movement,  having  finally  left  cavities  in  which  vankws 
mineral  substances  were  accumulated,  taking  the  form  of  the  surfitees 
against  which  their  first  deposit  was  effected. 

The  filling  of  fissures  and  other  cavities  with  mineral  matter. — This 
subject  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  as  part  of  that  relating 
to  the  changes  and  modifications  of  rocks  above  mentioned,  since  from 
the  filling  of  minor  cavities  and  fissures,  such  as  occur  in  or  traverse 
small  portions  of  an  accumulation,  whether  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin, 
much  change  or  modification  may  arise  in  the  containing  rocks.  The 
filling  of  cavities,  such  as  those  previously  noticed  in  vesicular  lava  and 
molten  matter  of  all  geological  times,  converting  a  highly  porous  and 
often  originally  light  substance  into  a  very  solid  rock,  effects  a  marked 
change  of  structure.  The  infiltrations  of  the  mineral  substances  into 
the  cavities,  in  these  cases,  become  important  in  the  consideration  of 
those  which  have  filled  various  fissures  and  dislocations  as  well  as  cavities, 
of  far  greater  size,  since  they  seem  to  point  to  the  solution  of  aome  sub- 
stances, or  of  the  elementary  matter  composing  them,  and  to  the  power 
of  such  solutions  to  traverse  the  pores  of  rocks,  even  of  those  which  are 
considered  very  solid  and  compact,  in  a  manner  which,  at  first  sig^t,  might 
not  be  expected.  Let  the  observer,  for  example,  study  certain  of  the 
nodules  of  the  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  known  as  elojf  iransitone$y  in  many 
of  the  localities  where  they  are  obtained  from  the  coal  meaaures  of  the 
British  Islands,  opportunities  for  which  are  abundant  in  South  Wales, 
Monmouthshire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere.  WUIe  in 
many  of  these  nodules,  the  cracks,  when  they  present  them^lveS,  as 
they  often  do,  in  the  manner  mentioned  previously  (fig.  227,  p.  668), 
only  contain  more  pure  carbonate  of  iron,  or  are  entirely  empty,  at 
others  they  are  incrusted  or  filled  with  such  substances  as  copper  pyrites, 
and  the  sulphurets  of  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  and  iron,  with  the  ocoasiondi 
occurrence  of  other  minerals  of  a  different  class.  In  such  cases  the 
observer  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  component  parts  of  these  sub- 
stances have  come  by  infiltration  from  without  into  the  cracks  of  the 
nodules  of  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  through  their  exterior  pores,  and 
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throngh  those  and  the  laminae  of  the  surrounding  argillaceous  shales. 
He  is  therefore  prepared  to  infer  that  these  bodies,  or  their  component 
parts,  were  in  a  soluble  state  when  they  entered  the  cavities  formed  by 
the  cracks  in  the  nodules. 

When  he  examines  the  minerals  which  have,  under  certain  conditions, 
replaced  organic  remains  in  various  rocks,  the  geologist  may  still  further 
be  prepared  to  regard  the  matter  of  these  and  other  compound  sub* 
stances  as  being  introduced  in  solution  into  cavities  left  by  the  decom- 
position and  disappearance  of  mollusc  shells,  or  other  organic  bodies. 
Copper  pyrites  has  been  found  to  replace  the  shells  of  Spirifera,  at  Dod- 
dington,  Somersetshire'*' — sulphuret  of  lead  various  cavities  left  by  the 
shells  of  molluscs  in  the  lias  near  Merthyr  Mawr,  Glamorganshiref — 
and  sulphate  of  baryta  portions  of  corals  in  the  mountain  limestone  of 
Cromford,  Derbyshire.!  Sulphuret  of  iron  very,  frequently  occupies 
places  of  mollusc  shells  in  many  rocks,  especially  those  which  are  argil- 
laceous, even  insinuating  itself  amid  the  matter  of  fossil  bones,  such  as 
those  of  saurians  in  the  lias,  and  other  deposits.  Silica,  as  might  be 
expected  also,  occupies  the  cavities  left  by  shells,  of  which  the  chalce- 
donic  replacements  of  the  various  shells  of  the  greensand  series  at 
Blackdown,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  are  beautiful  examples.  Even  the 
carbonate  of  lime  of  many  fossil  mollusc  shells  does  not  always  appear 
to  be  that  of  the  original,  but  to  have  been  infiltrated  into  cavities  left 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  matter  of  the  actual  shell,  the  particles 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  not  being  adjusted  in  the  manner  they  usually 
are  in  shells  of  the  same  class  by  living  animals,  but  as  they  would  be 
upon  simple  infiltration  and  crystallization  in  any  cavity.  Again,  in 
the  crystals  of  felspar,  decomposed  in  the  body  of  a  rock,  the  original 
substance  of  the  crystals  removed,  and  replaced  by  peroxide  of  tin,  even 
part  of  the  origintd  felspar  crystal  sometimes  remaining,  while  the  rest 
of  its  form  is  replaced  by  the  peroxide  of  tin,  as  in  an  elvan  at  St. 
Agnes,  Cornwall,  the  observer  has  another  example  of  the  inflow  of 
mineral  matter  in  solution  into  cavities  and  through  the  pores  of  the 
roek  in  which  such  cavities  may  be  situated.  In  fact,  looking  at  the 
subject  generally,  the  various  cavities  in  the  rocks  composing  th!B  crust 
of  the  earth,  have  a  tendency  to  be  filled  by  mineral  matter,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  find  their  way  to  them  in  solution. 

*  In  tliis  loealitj  there  was  a  yein  of  copper.  The  ores  raiBed  were  prinoipaI^f  green 
And  blue  cmrbonates,  and  were  first  obtained  in  the  new  red  sandstone  oonglomerate  of 
the  locality  abore  a  rein  in  the  BoTonian  rooks  beneath.  Homer,  Trans.  GeoL  Boo. 
Iiondon,  toL  iU.  pp.  862  and  868. 

f  The  snlphnret  of  lead  is  mnoh  disseminated  in  this  part  of  Sonth  Wales,  and  often 
in  eaTities.  It  oecnrs  in  the  cracks  of  fossil  wood  in  the  lias  near  BnnraTen  Castle,  In 
the  same  manner  that  the  sulphnret  of  iron  is  often  seen  in  coal  beds,  and  in  fotiil 
irood  in  numerous  clays  of  different  geological  dates. 

X  This  fact  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  considerable  qnanUty  of  sulphate  of 
iMffjta  found  in  the  lead  reins  and  other  caiities  of  that  part  of  DerbTshire. 
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Passing  from  these  cavities  to  those  prodaced  by  cracks,  these  of 
minor  size,  and  confined  either  to  one,  two,  or  some  smaH  nmnber,  of 
beds  of  sedimentary  deposits,  or  some  very  limited  volmne  of  an  igneous 
accumulation,  it  would  be  expected  that,  as  a  whole,  the  matter  infil- 
trated into  such  cracks  would  chiefly  partake  of  the  mineral  character 
of  the  rocks  so  broken,  so  that  the  substances  principally  filling  the 
cracks  in  limestones  would  be  calcareous,  while  those  amid  siliceous 
rocks  would  be  quartzose,  as  is  usually  the  fact.  From  the  prevalence, 
however,  of  particular  conditions,  quartz  veins  are  occasionally  found  in 
limestones,  and  calcareous  matter  among  the  siliceous  rocks.  This 
usually  occurs  when  the  limestone  beds  form  a  very  subordinate  portion 
of  a  sandstone  or  argillaceous  accumulation,  chiefly  composed  of  silicates, 
or  when  calcareous  deposits  predominate  among  those  of  other  kinds,  as, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  igneous  rocks  of  Derbyshire,  where 
the  vesicles  and  minor  veins  of  the  latter  are  often  filled  with  calcareous 
spar.* 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  filling  of  cavities  and  fissures  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  such  as,  not  confined  to  minor  volumes  of  rocks,  can  be 
traced  for  considerable  distances,  and  the  depths  of  which  are  unknown, 
an  observer  will  have  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  incrustations  of  the 
sides  of  such  fissures  by  the  substances,  which,  passing  amid  the  pores 
or  small  fissures  of  rocks  on  the  minor  scale,  are  ready  to  fill  up  or 
incrust  any  cavities  presenting  themselves,  no  matter  of  wJiat  kind  or 
how  formed,  but  also  to  consider  the  kind  of  substances,  and  their  piode 
of  action  upon  each  other,  which  may  be  derived  from  various  distanccB 
and  sources.  Viewing  a  considerable  fissure,  in  its  simple  form,  some- 
what vertically  traversing  various  beds  of  dissimilar  rocks,  as  in  the 
following  section  (fig.  284),  a  to  /,  each  affording  some  different  or 
variously  combined  matter  in  solution,  and  confining  his  attention,  at 
^  first,  to  solutions,  the  geologist  has  a  more  complicated  problem  pre- 
sented to  his  attention  than  the  mere  infiltration  of  mineral  matter 
through  the  pores  of  rocks  into  small  cavities  and  fissures  in  them*  He 
has  to  regard  not  only  the  probable  combinations  and  decompositiins 
effected  by  a  mixture  of  substances  introduced  into  the  fissure,  but  also 
the  motion  of  the  whole  of  the  liquid  in  it,  according  to  temperature. 

*  The  filling  of  cayities  and  small  fissures  in  igneous  rocks  by  carbonate  of  lime  to 
not  uaijreqaent,  eyen  when  calcareous  rocks  do  not  constitute  anyyerylarg^  proportioii 
of  a  general  mass  of  mixed  accumulations.  Thus  at  TrecarreU  Bridge,  between  Laon- 
oeston  and  Tayistock,  the  highly  yesicular  rock  of  that  locality,  contemporaneoiislj 
formed  with  the  Deyonian  rocks  amid  which  it  occurs,  is  rendered  solid  by  tbe  infiltra- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  from  adjacent  calcareous  beds  of  no  great  puri^  or  importanet. 
The  ready  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  when  sufficient  free  carbonic  add  is  pre- 
sent, has  occasioned  the  passage  of  the  former  substance  from  the  calcareous  beds  into 
the  yesicles  of  the  igneous  and  juxtaposed  rook,  and  its  deposit  there,  when  unless  de- 
composed and  again  remoyed,  it  would  prevent  the  deposit  of  other  substances  passing 
in  solution  through  the  pores  of  the  rock. 
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The  fissure  may  either  be  one  through  which  waters  rise  to  the  surface 
of  land,  and  overflow  it,  thus  discharging  large  volumes  of  water  con- 

Fig.284. 


taining  mineral  matter  in  solution  of  various  amount  and  kind,  or  the 
liquid  may  merely  rise  to  such  a  height  in  the  fissure  as  to  remain  con- 
fined to  it,  and  the  portions  of  rocks  adjacent,  amid  the  pores  and  inter- 
stices of  which  it  may  also  enter.  According  to  temperature  also  will 
he  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  solubility  or  deposit  of  the  matter  generally 
in  the  liquid,  permitting  some  of  it  to  remain  in  solution  while  other 
parts  were  deposited,  coating  the  walls  of  the  fissures. 

The  geologist  will  thus  have  to  consider  the  probability  of  certain  of 
the  fissures  extending  to  depths  where  the  temperature  may  become 
very  elevated,  even  to  those  depths,  where  water,  notwithstanding  the 
great  pressure,  might  be  converted  into  steam,  and  numerous  substances 
be  vaporized.  No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  accomplished  with  respect 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  under  the 
conditions  supposed.  We  may  expect  water  to  exist  under  pressure  as 
such  up  to  very  high  temperatures,  and  its  power  of  dissolving  various 
substances  in  that  state  to.  be  so  increased,  that  many  viewed  as  insolu- 
ble at  those  temperatures  at  which  experiments  have  been  undertaken, 
would  become  readily  soluble. 

Qlie  experiments  of  M.  Gustav  Bischoff  on  this  subject  are  highly 
vsloable.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  agency  of  steam  in 
Tolcanic  productions,  and  viewing  the  connexion  of  such  agency  and 
many  substances  found  in  mineral  veins,  he  found  that  when  galena 
(aulphuret  of  lead)  was  gently  heated  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  tube,  and 
steam  driven  over  it,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid 
were  evolved,  and  the  ore  reduced,  and  that  if  the  lead  thus  obtained 
were  wetted  with  distilled  water,  it  was  covered  by  the  carbonate  of 
lead.  He  remarks  that  some  substances  not  known  to  us  as  evaporating 
at  any  temperature,  arc  carried  off  by  steam,  as,  for  example,  silica. 
Artificial  sulphuret  of  silver  was  found  to  be  very  readily  decomposed 
by  steam,  and  more  easily  so  at  a  moderate  heat.  At  a  temperature 
under  the  melting  point  of  zinc,  this  was  soon  effected,  and  the  silver 
efiioresced  in  such  forms  as  to  induce  M.  Gustav  Bischoff  to  regard  the 
moss-like  and  filamentous  occurrence  of  native  silver  in  veins  as  very 
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probably  the  result  of  the  decompositioii  of  the  snlphiirets*  With  respect 
to  sulphate  of  barjta,  usually  termed  insoluble,  and  yet  so  frequent  in 
the  veins  of  some  districts,  and  in  a  manner  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it 
has  been  deposited  from  a  solution,  he  found,  by  experiment,  that  wbea 
heated  water,  containing  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  came  into  oontaet 
with  it  (even  when  the  temperature  was  not  much  elevated,  aad  the 
water  was  only  slightly  charged  with  those  substances),  a  partial  decom- 
position took  place,  and  that  when  the  temperature  was  again  lowered, 
a  readjustment  was  effected,  sulphate  of  baryta  being  again  produced, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  was  previously  united,  returning  to 
the  soda  o^  potash.  In  this  manner,  M.  Bischoff  remarks,  baryta  may 
be  separated  from  sulphuric  acid  in  the  lower  part  of  a  vein,  where  it 
could  be  exposed  to  the  needful  heat  in  waters  containing  the  carbonates 
of  soda  or  potash,  and  be  removed  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  vein,  and  be 
there  deposited,  again  united  with  sulphuric  acid.*  Such  decompoei- 
tions  and  recompositions  are  evidently  most  important  in  explanation 
of  the  often  complex  contents  of  veins. 

When  we  know  that  certain  fissures  in  the  earth's  surfieM^e  result  from 
dislocations  so  great  that  beds  of  rock,  once  continuous,  are  thrown 
even  several  thousand  feet  distant  from  each  other  in  the  planes  of  tiie 
fissures,  and  vertically  to  the  stratification,  the  depth  to  which  some  of  these 
fissures  must  extend  can  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  than  sufficiently 
considerable  to  afford  conditions  of  an  important  kind,  as  respects  the 
heating  of  water  in  them,  and  the  consequent  solubility  of  various  sub* 
stances  not  readily  acted  upon  by  water  at  more  moderate  temperatures, 
even  to  the  solution  of  some  forming  parts  of  the  rocks  fissured. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Forchhammer  have  shown,  though 
potash  felspar,  one  so  frequent  among  granites  and  felspar  porphyries, 
may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  under  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  without  obtaining  the  potash  from  it,  that  when 
that  pressure  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  temperature  augmented, 
this  substance  is  obtained  in  solution. 

As  regards  fissures,  and  heat  at  their  greater  depths  sufficiently  oeih 
siderable  to  convert  water  into  steam,  even  under  great  pressure,  it  may 
occur  to  the  observer  that,  after  these  fissures  were  produced,  mairf 
solutions  percolating  through  the  pores,  or  amid  the  beds  and  joints  of 
the  rocks  broken  through,  would  endeavour  to  deliver  themselves  into 
them.  Where  they  entered  any  water  in  the  cleft  and  various  solutions 
in  it,  they  would  mix  with  them,  obeying  the  same  movements  from 
differences  of  temperature,  and  acting  upon  them,  or  being  acted  upon, 
according  to  circumstances.  Where  the  fissure  was  only  filled  by  heated 
vapours,  percolations  into  it  at  those  depths  might  have  a  tendency  to 

*  Poggendorf  *B  Annalen,  toL  Ix. 


n(.  ist. 
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be  vaporized  also,  and  if  any  of  them  contained  matters  then  rendered 
insoluble,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  were  left  incmsting  the  sides 
of  the  fissares,  in  the  same  maimer  that  stalsctitic  incrnstations  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  cover  the  sides  of  caves  and  fissures  when  the  water  is 
evaporated,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  rendering  the  carbonate  of  lime 
Boloble,  is  removed. 

Having  considered  the  fissures  with  reference  to  waters  dispersed 
amid  rocks,  and  finding  their  way  into  them,  as  would  happen  when 
they  rose  to  the  surface  of  dry  land,  or  were  opened  out  only  to  sitnations 
where  they  did  not  reach  any  considerable  superincumbent  volumes  of 
water,  the  geologist  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  conditions  which 
would  obtain  when  these  fissures  rose  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either 
wholly,  or  so  that  the  sea  waters  could  readily  rush  into  the  clefls 
formed  partly  through  dry  land  and  partly  under  the  sea.  While, 
lookihg  at  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  sea  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  many  long  and  important  fissures  could  be  placed  under  the  con- 
ditions first  noticed,  a  large  proportion  would  be  expected  to  occor 
beneath  the  sea,  under  those  last  mentioned.  If 
a  h,  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  285),  be  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  a  c  and  6  d,  depths  of  water ; 
e  e,  rocks,  sach  as  argillaceous  slates,  resting 
upon  or  raised  up  by  granite,  //;  and  A,  a  fissure 
traversing  the  whole,  and  opening  to  the  sea- 
water  above,  the  latter  would  rush  into  the  cleft 
or  clefts  at  the  prolongation  of  the  fissure  to  the 
sea-bottom,  descending  as  far  as  any  temperature 
in  the  cleft  would  permit.  It  may  be  assumed, 
for  illustration,  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  effects  of  the  first  communication  between 
considerable  depths  and  the  surface  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  a  time  would  come  when  the  sea- 
water  could  enter  the  fissure,  unless  any  outflow 
of  waters  reaching  it  from  the  rocks  traversed 
could  prevent  it.  In  certain  sitnations,  obstruct- 
ing conditions  of  thb  kind  might  exist,  the 
fiwnres  answering  the  purpose  of  artesian  wells 
to  large  tracts  of  country.  Taking,  however, 
the  conditions  to  be  such  as  to  permit  the  en- 
trance of  the  sea-water,  and  that  at  some  depth, 
8Qch  as  •  •,  the  water  was  converted  into  steam, 
notwithstanding  any  pressure  there  might  there  be,  the  saline  solutions^ 
chloride  of  sodium  constituting  the  important  portion  of  them  (p.  45), 
would  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  temperature  ezisting  •( 
•  f ,  acted  upon  by  any  vapours  rising  from  beneath,  A,  where  %  still 
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higher  temperature  might  prevaiL  The  production  of  ohlorides  of  a 
volatile  kind,  such  as  those  of  copper,  and  others,  might  tiience  take 
place  to  a  considerable  extent,  sudi  chlorides  again  changed  into  other 
combinations  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  fissures. ''^ 

When  fissures  are  regarded  as  of  depths  so  considerable  as  to  extend 
to  such  elevated  temperatures,  the  geologist  can  scarcely  fail  to  turn  to 
the  evidence  respecting  fissures,  and  the  heated  gaseous  substances  dis- 
charged from  them,  during  earthquakes,  whether  these  may  traverse 
volcanic  regions  now  exhibiting  activity,  or  show  no  immediate  con- 
nexion with  them,  and  to  observe  the  emanations  which  take  place  firom 
volcanic  vents  themselves,  since  from  such  sources  of  communication 
between  the  interior  and  exterior  parts  of  the  earth,  evidence  would  be 
expected  as  to  the  substances  vaporized  by  heat  beneath,  and  dis- 
charged upwards.  Neither  would  he  neglect  the  contents  of  thermal, 
or  as  most  of  them  are  termed,  mineral  springs,  since  so  many  appear 
only  to  be  the  condensation  of  vapours  and  gases  effected  in  portions 
of  fissures,  when  the  temperature  becomes  sufficiently  lowered*  With 
respect  to  the  vapours  and  gaseous  substances  thus  discharged  from 
volcanoes  and  found  in  mineral  waters,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has 
pointed  out,t  that  the  substances  contained  alike  in  them  and  in 

*  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks  (Note  snr  les  Emanations  Volcaniqnes  et  M^taUiftrtiB) 
that  ''iron  as  a  chloride,  often  changing  into  peroxide  (specular  iron,  fer  oligiste),  is 
among  the  most  abundant  of  the  substances  deriyed  from  Tolcanic  emanations.  Oxidu- 
lated  iron  is  commonly  disseminated  in  the  layas  ejected  from  Tolcanoes,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  exists  in  the  layas  consolidating  in  subterranean  cayities.  Iron  in 
the  form  of  an  oxide  or  chloride  is  necessarilj,  therefore,  deposited  in  the  fissuree  which 
volcanic  emanations  trayerse  before  they  reach  the  surface."  M.  Elie  de  Beaunumt 
also  points  out  copper  as  among  yolcanic  emanations,  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
chloride  of  copper  is  readily  yaporized. 

f  Note  sur  les  Emanations  Volcaniques  et  M^tallif^res  (Bulletin  de  la  See.  Geol.  de 
France,  2de  s^rie,  t.  iy.  p.  1249,  1847),  wherein,  under  this  simple  title,  a  mass  of 
important  information  will  be  found  bearing  on  this  subject 

Adyerting  to  the  yarious  hypotheses  which  haye  been  formed  to  account  fbr  the 
filling  up  of  mineral  yeins,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks,  that  the  one  **  which  attri- 
butes ordinary  mineral  yeins  to  emanations  in  the  form  of  yapours  .and  to  mineral 
waters,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  yaried  facts  obseryable  in  mineral  yeins,  espe- 
cially the  deyelopment  of  those  chemical  affinities  which  haye  long  been  obeerred  ai 
influencing  the  manner  in  which  the  metals  are  associated.  Substances  which  are 
usually  associated  haye  much  in  common  between  them,  and  often  exhibit  propertieB 
altogether  analogous.  Nickel  and  cobalt,  so  often  found  together,  much  resemble  eaek 
other  in  their  properties,  and  the  same  with  iron  and  manganese.  Antimony  and 
arsenic,  the  properties  of  which  are  so  analogous,  occur  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are 
frequently  associated.  SiWer  and  lead  haye  much  in  common,  and  are  yery  frequently 
united  in  yeins.  It  is  rare  to  find  silyer  unaocompanied  by  lead,  and  this  scareely 
happens  except  when  the  silyer  occurs  natiye  or  as  a  chloride,  two  states  of  sflyer 
which  most  differ  from  the  corresponding  conditions  of  lead.  It  is  stiU  more  rare  to 
find  lead  which  is  not  argentiferous,  the  most  widespread  ore  of  lead  being  the  sol- 
phuret,  the  properties  of  which  are  yery  analogous  with  the  sulphuret  of  sHyer.  Lead 
and  zinc,  the  sulphurets  of  which  possess  analogous  properties,  are  found  associated 
together  in  the  form  of  galena  and  hlendt ;  and  the  same  facts  are  obseryable  in  the 
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mineral  veins,  may  be  taken  as  19,  viz.,  potassium^  sodium^  col- 
eiuniy  alumtnium,  manganescj  irouj  cobalt,  lead,  capper,  hydrogen, 
Micon,  carbon,  boron,  arsenic,  nitrogen,  selenium,  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  chlorine.  The  substances  found  in  mineral  waters  and  veins,  and 
not  hitherto  noticed  in  volcanic  emanations,  he  notices  as  lithium, 
barium,  strontian,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluo- 
rine.* 

When  the  observer  thus  directs  his  attention  to  the  consequences 
which  may  arise  from  the  production  of  fissures,  extending  to  portions 
of  the  earth  where,  either  from  any  inferred  high  temperature  at  con- 
siderable depths  in  our  planet  itself,  or  certain  conditions  for  great 
heat  in  portions  of  it,  such,  for  example,  as  the  source  of  that  in  vol- 
canic regions,  when  supposed  independent  of  the  former,  he  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  of  the  substances  occupying  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
beyond  such  slight  depths  as  the  reasoning  respecting  the  thicknesses 
of  various  rock  deposits  renders  probable,  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  their  density,  as  a  whole,  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
rocks  at  the  surface,  since,  according  to  Laplace,  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  is  1*55,  while  that  of  its  solid  surface  is  only  1.  The  mass 
of  substances  forming  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  are  oxides,  those 
which  are  not  of  that  character  are  very  limited,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  find  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  fissures  under 
consideration,  or  so  disposed  as  readily  to  have  entered  the  cavities  of 
deposits  after  their  accumulation,  there  forming  combinations  other 
than  oxides,  from  conditions  prevailing  in  these  deposits,  or  to  have 
been  included  amid  the  igneous  rocks  thrown  up  from  beneath.  As 
respects  the  frequent  occurrence  of  certain  of  the  metals  with  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  other  substances,  which  have  been  termed,  with  reference 
to  their  occurrence  in  veins,  miner alizers,  their  frequent  combinations 
with  these,  under  conditions  that  may  often  be  inferred  as  those  which 
governed  their  original  deposit  in  mineral  veins,  secondary  actions 
having  effected  subsequent  modifications  and  changes,  is  highly  in- 
teresting. M.  Elie  do  Beaumont  has  remarked,  when  treating  of  an 
initial  volatilization  of  the  metallic  substances  found  in  veins,  that  this 
hypothesis  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  metals,  properly  so  called,  are 
found  in  them  much  less  frequently  combined  with  oxygen  than  with 
sulphur,  selenium,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  antimony,  tellurium,  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine.  "  These  substances,"  he  observes,  "  are  not  only 
in  general  volatile,  as  well  as  bismuth,  which  often  accompanies  them, 

greftt  family  of  metals  occurriDg  in  the  stanniferooB  Yeins,  such  as  tin,  tnngsten,  tan- 
talium,  &c." 

*  With  respect  to  the  substances  contained  in  mineral  waters,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
mentions  that  he  has  taken  them  from  the  works  of  manj  chemists,  and  espeolallj  firom 
those  of  MM.  Berzelius,  Bischoff,  and  Kopp. 
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but  they  have  likewise  the  property  of  rendering  many  of  thoee  widi 
which  they  combine  also  volatile.  It  is  difficnlt  to  beliere,  that  tUi 
property  has  not  acted  a  part  in  the  filling  of  the  yeins."*  We  flhooM 
expect  to  find  in  the  contents  of  fissures,  or  in  cavities  oommnnieilim 
with  them,  or  disseminated  amid  such  portions  of  rooks  as  may  be 
inferred  to  have  presented  the  ready  means  for  the  introdnotion  cf 
mineral  matter  from  them,  some  substances  not  common  elsewhere,  and 
under  forms  and  combinations  often  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  well  as  those 
with  which  we  may  be  familiar,  as  more  or  less  forming  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  rocks  generally,  though  these  also  may  be  sometimes 
discovered  under  new  combinations.  The  geologist  would  expect  also 
to  find  numerous  compound  substances  which  he  might  refer  to  the 
reactions  of  certain  prior  combinations,  and  to  the  readjustment  of 
their  component  parts,  according  to  the  governing  conditions  of  dw 
time. 

With  reference  to  slow  secondary  electrical  action,  caused  by  feebb 
currents,  M.  Becquerel  pointed  out,  many  years  since  (1885),  thit 
various  compounds  are  produced  which  are  not  formed  by  the  usoti 
kind  of  experimental  investigations,  disunited  elements  being  presented 
to  each  cither  in  a  nascent  state,  one  highly  favourable  to  BatAt  produe- 
tions.t  He  observed  that  substances,  commonly  termed  ins^duble^ 
became  crystallized,  because  the  electrical  action  being  slow,  the  chemi- 
cal action  was  slow  also,  so  that  the  component  molecules  had  time  to 
arrange  themselves  according  to  the  laws  governing  crystaUization,  an 
advantage  not  obtained  when  the  chemical  forces  have  more  intensity. 
M.  Becquerel  produced  various  minerals  by  means  of  these  secondarj 
actions,  such  as  the  oxides  of  copper  and  zinc,  the  sulphurets  of  silver, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  &c.|    The  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  as 

*  '<  These  bodies,"  continues  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  *'  are,  at  the  same  time,  those 
found  among  Toloanic  emanations,  and  also  in  thermal  springs,  and  thdr  presence  in 
the  Teins  oontributes  to  corroborate  the  relations  prcTiouslj  noticed  as  existing  betwMi 
these  Teins,  Tolcanic  emanations,  and  mineral  waters." 

t  Traits  Experimental  de  I'Electricite  et  du  Magnetisms,  Paris,  1886.  M.  Beeqnanl 
there  remarked  (t  iii.  p.  295),  that  "  it  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  be  oonoeiTed  hov, 
with  apparently  feeble  electrical  forces,  strong  affinities  could  be  OTsroome  in  Qtrder  Is 
decompose  bodies  and  produce  new  combinations ;  it  being  considered  that  the  aetisa 
of  more  or  less  energetic  currents  should  always  be  employed.  As  soon,  howefvr,  ss 
the  electrical  effects  which  take  place  in  chemical  action  had  been  analysed,  it  beeaae 
clear  that  the  same  end  might  be  obtained  by  skilftilly  employing  these  effeets.  It  esa 
be  readily  understood  that  when  any  Toltaie  couple  is  plunged  into  a  sotntioa  whiok 
reacts  on  Oiie  of  the  elements  of  this  couple,  the  particles  of  the  solution,  the  moBsal 
they  are  brought  into  play  by  the  operation  of  chemical  action,  are  then,  being  in  a 
nascent  state,  in  the  most  fayourable  condition  for  obeying  the  action  of  the  declrie 
current  produced  by  the  couple." 

X  The  obserrer  will  find  much  to  interest  him,  bearing  on  the  snijeet  of  mineral 
Teins,  in  thdse  experiments  in  which  M.  Becquerel  employed  a  bent  tube  fai  the  form  of 
a  U,  with  clay  moistened  at  the  bottom,  thus  separating  it  into  two  portioae,  in  whiok 
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shown  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Becqnerel,  so  that  after  the  production, 
and  even  crystallization  of  some  substances,  they  were  again  decom- 
posed  by  the  new  action  then  set  up  among  them,  appears  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  filling,  and  modifications  of  the  contents  of 
fissures  and  cavities.*  He  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  ^^  that  to 
obtain  an  insoluble  crystallized  substance  by  electro-chemical  reactions, 
it  is  sufficient  to  make  it  combine  with  another  which  is  soluble,  and 
afterwards  operate  by  means  of  very  slow  decomposition,  "f 

In  1830,  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  to  ascertain  the  electro-magnetic  properties  of 
the  mineral  veins  of  that  metalliferous  district.^  In  1837  he  treated 
the  connexion  of  electricity  and  mineral  veins  more  at  length,  chiefly 
referring  to  the  veins  in  Cornwall,§  observing,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  mineral  veins,  that  he  found,  '^  by  an  examination  of 
water  taken  from  different  mines,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  same 
mine,  that  different  varieties  of  saline  solutions  now  exist  in  neighbour- 
ing strata."  In  many  instances  the  proportion  of  foreign  matter  in  the 
water  was  very  small,  whilst  in  others  it  was  very  considerable ;  ^'  but 
I  have  not,"  he  adds,  ''yet  tried  any  mine-water  that  would  not  produce 
very  decided  electrical  action,  when  the  native  sulphuret  of  copper,  or 
of  copper  and  iron  (copper  pyrites)  were  plunged  into  it,  and  the  voltaic 
drouit  was  completed.  The  very  superior  conducting  power  of  the  saline 
water  in  the  fissures,  in  relation  to  the  merely  moistened  rocks,  would 
always  tend  to  supersede  the  transfer  of  electricity  more  or  less  through 
the  latter.  The  contact  of  large  surfaces  of  rock,  clay,  &c.,  with  water, 
differing  in  its  saline  contents  from  them,  must  also  have  been  an  efficient 
cause  of  electrical  excitement,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
circulation  of  water  would  be  liable  to  very  frequent  changes  of  velocity, 

Bolnlioiii  were  placed  to  be  acted  upon,  wires  being  introduced  to  form  the  voltaio  dr- 
ouit ;  as  also  in  those  in  which  he  placed  substances  in  a  tube,  afterwards  hermetioallj 
sealed,  so  that  thej  formed  Yoltaio  circuits  in  the  tube  itself,  the  substances  acting 
upon  each  other. 

*  M.  Beoquerel  remarks,  after  describing  some  substances  obtained  bj  his  experi- 
ments, ''that  all  the  chemical  actions  which  led  to  these  compounds,  could  only  have 
arisen  from  certain  electrical  influences  possessing  little  energy ;  for  if  we  operate  with 
apparatus  the  action  of  which  is  too  strong,  all  the  elements  are  isolated,  and  no  com- 
bination is  possible." 

f  Traits  de  TBlectricit^,  t  iii.  p.  298.  It  is  remarked,  respecting  truncations  of  the 
erystals  of  certain  double  chlorides  obtained  in  some  of  the  experiments,  that,  in  the 
baginning,  the  crystals  are  perfectly  formed ;  «  but  that  when  the  apparatus  has  been 
in  aetion  for  a  long  time,  truncations  of  the  angles  are  gradually  produced ;  whence  it 
saems  to  foUow,  that  when  the  particles  of  the  crystallising  substance  are  less  abun- 
danty  the  force  which  determines  the  regular  grouping  of  them  has  no  longer  sufficient 
energy  to  complete  the  crystal.*' 

X  PhUosophical  Transactions,  1880. 

I  ''Obsarrations  on  Mineral  Veins ;"  Report  of  the  Boyal  Polytechnic  Society  of  Com* 
wall  for  1886;  Falmouth,  1837. 
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in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  fissures  or  their  occasional  enlarge* 
ment,  so  that  the  contents,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  waUr, 
would  be  subject  t^.manj  modifications."'*'  * 

The  contents  of  fissures  and  cavities  through,  and  in  rocks,  will  ^ 
long  have  engaged  the  attention  of  an  observer  before  he  will  find  tlii 
in  those  districts  where  the  ores  of  the  useful  metals  are  worked,  there 
is  not  unfrequentlj  a  marked  association  of  dissimilar  rooks,  one  or  mote 
of  them  being  often  of  igneous  origin.  This  condition  is  far  from  bebg 
constant ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  which  has  long  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  miners,t  and  in  some  mining  countries,  much  importance  hw 

*  Robert  Were  Fox ;  Report  of  the  ComwaU  Polytechnic  Society  for  1886;  Falmouth, 
1887,  p.  110. 

Adopting  the  Tiew  of  M.  Ampere,  that  the  Erection  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  dot 
to  the  circulation  of  currents  of  electricity  Arom  east  to  west  round  the  globe,  Mr.  Fei 
considers,  that  "if  fissures  happened  to  haye  opposite  horisontal  bearings,  and  w«f 
equally  filled  with  water  charged  with  saline  matter,  the  electric  currents  would  be  dc> 
termined,  in  preference,  through  such  of  them  as  nearly  approximated  to  the  magnetie 
east  and  west  points  at  the  time."  The  consequence,  he  conceiyes,  would  be  the  d^ 
composition  of  the  saline  substances,  and  the  determination  of  the  metals  or  base  to  ths 
dectro-negatiye,  and  the  adds  to  the  electro-positiTc  rock.  ^^Howerer  slow,"  heft- 
marks,  *<  this  process  at  first  may  hsTC  been,  the  deposition  of  the  metals  would  eanss  it 
to  become  more  and  more  energetic  The  metals  and  metalliferous  depodts  would,  likt- 
wise,  react  on  each  other,  and  giye  rise  to  new  combinations  and  arrangements  tffl  tiMj 
arriyed  at  a  state  of  comparatiye  equilibrium.  This  may  be  said  to  be  yery  much  tibs 
case  with  the  lodes  (mineral  yeins)  at  present,  as  most  of  the  ores  which  are  capable  of 
conducting  electricity  yery  nearly  approximate  to  each  other  in  the  electrieid  scale, 
being  more  electro-negatiye  than  silica,  and  many  of  them  as  much  so  as  platini; 
indeed,  the  gray  oxide  of  manganese  and  the  loadstone  are  electro-negatiye  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  Arsenical  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites  hold  rftther  a  Ugk 
place  in  the  scale,  and  are  electro-negatiye  with  respect  to  purple  copper  and  galsasi 
but  especially  to  the  sulphuret  or  ritreous  copper  ore,  which  wiU  produce  a  yerj  deddsd 
acUon  on  the  galyanometer  when  connected  in  the  yoltaic  circuit  with  copper  or  iien 
pyrites." — ^p.  113. 

M.  Becquerel  considers  (Traits  de  TElectricit^,  t.  y.  pp.  168,  164),  that  at  a  eertain 
depth  in  the  earth  a  multitude  of  electric  currents  exist,  with  yery  diffSsrent  directioBS, 
the  general  result  of  which  would  produce  an  action  on  the  magnetic  needle.  He  infers, 
that  these  are  produced  by  the  permanent  communication  kept  up  by  numerous  fissuriB 
through  which  sea-waters  percolate  either  to  the  metals  of  the  earths  and  ^ikalim,  or  to 
metallic  chlorides,  causing  the  metals  to  take  negatiye  electricity,  and  the  steam  or 
other  Vapours  positiye  electricity.  A  part  of  the  latter  electricity,  he  considers,  would 
be  carried  into  the  atmosphere  by  yolcanic  eruptions,  and  the  other  would  tend  to  cosi- 
bine  with  the  negatiye  electricity  of  the  bases,  by  passing  through  all  the  eonduetipg 
bodies  which  established  the  communication  between  the  metals  or  their  ohlorides  ta 
the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances  that  fiUed  the  fissures.  Hence,  lie  obseryes,  a 
number  of  partial  electrical  currents  would  circulate  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  pio- 
ducing  electro-chemical  reactions,  of  which  we  cannot  appreciate  the  wliole  extent,  but 
which  certainly  would  giye  rise  to  numerous  compounds. 

f  This  somewhat  common  association  of  igneous  rocks  has  also  long  rinee  engaged 
the  attention  of  geologists.  Professor  Necker  adduced  abundant  eyideooe  on  this  head 
in  1832  and  1883  (Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Mareh,  1882,  yol. 
i.  p.  892,  and  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  1888).  He  thence  inferred 
the  filling  of  metalliferous  yeins  by  means  of  sublimation. 
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been  attached  to  its  practical  bearings.  In  the  same  countries  also  long 
experience  has  shown  the  miner  that  the  ores  he  seeks  are  more  likely 
to  be  found  amid  or  against  certain  rocks  than  others,  though  the  fissures 
in  which  they  are  found  traverse  several  different  kinds  or  modifications 
of  rocks.  It  is  very  desirable  that  an  observer  should  collect  all  facta 
of  this  kind,  however  ill-arranged  they  may  sometimes  be  by  those  from 
whom  he  may  derive  them,  and  however  needful  their  proper  classifica- 
tion, from  personal  research,  subsequently.  At  the  contact  of  certain 
granites  with  other,  and  for  the  most  part,  sedimentary  rocks,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  may  have  been  some  modification  or  alteration  of  the 
latter  from  the  intrusion  of  the  former,  fissures  traversing  them  are 
often  found  productive  of  the  ores  of  the  useful  metals,  sufficiently 
abundant  to  be  worked,  provided  the  districts  generally  are  metallif^* 
rous.  In  other  words  such  conditions,  in  a  metalliferous  district,  are 
not  uncommonly  those  under  which  the  ores  are  the  most  abundant.  In 
the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  the  fissures  through  the 
junctions,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  junctions  of  the  granite  and  schistose 
rocks,  in  those  localities  which  may  be  termed  metalliferous,*  have  been 
found  to  produce  much  ore,  often  not  in  the  least  quantity  when  they 
also  traverse  dykes,  or  channels  as  they  are  locally  termed,  of  the  por- 
phyries and  granitic  rocks  known  as  elvans  (p.  539).  Those  irregular 
accumulations  of  ore  usually  termed  bunches  are  often  found  at  the 
junction  of  granite  and  schistose  rocks.  In  illustration  also  of  the  oc- 
currence of  similar  accumulations  of  either  tin  or  copper  ores,  in  the 
same  mining  country,  when  a  fissure  traversing  schistose  and  porphy- 
ritic  dykes  (elvans),  passes  through  the  latter,  the  following  section  (fig. 
286),  across  the  lode  at  Wheal  Alfred,  Gwinear,  may  be  useful.  The 
elvan  dyke,  a  5,  is  about  300  feet  thick,  having  a  direction  about  N.E. 
and  S.W.,  and  dipping  at  about  an  angle  of  45^  northerly.  The  lode 
€  dy  dipping  at  an  angle  of  72°  to  the  north,  traverses  the  elvan,  a  i, 
obliqnely  in  its  descent,  at  e/.  While  the  fissure  traversed  the  upper 
and  adjoining  slate,  on  the  north,  no  great  amount  of  ore  was  obtained, 
but  upon  entering  the  elvan  it  became  more  rich,  and  while  passing 

The  obserrer  will  find  the  connexion  of  igneous  roeki  and  mineral  yeins  treated  by 
H.  Elie  de  Beaumont  with  precision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  ample  detail,  in  hia 
**Note  BUT  les  Emanations  Volcaniques  et  MetaUif^res." — Bulletin  de  la  Society  de 
Fraaoe,  1847,  2de  serie,  t.  It. 

*  In  illustration  of  the  different  distribution  of  chiefly  metalliferous  districts  into 
which  some  areas,  not  unproductiye  of  the  useful  metals,  are  sometimes  naturaUj  di- 
Tidedf  it  may  be  useful  to  mention,  that  ComwaU  and  Western  DeYon  may  be  separated 
into  six  chief  metalliferous  districts.  1.  That  of  TaTistock  (including  Dartmoor,  and 
the  mining  country  of  Callington  and  Linkinghome) ;  2,  that  of  St  AusteU  (including 
the  granitic  mass  of  Hensbarrow,  and  its  schistose  skirts) ;  8,  the  St  Agnes  district;  4« 
that  of  Gwennap,  Redruth,  and  Camborne ;  5,  that  of  Breague,  Marasion,  and  Gwinear ; 
aad  6,  the  district  of  St  Just  and  St.  lyes,  comprising  the  granitic  country  betweea 
these  two  places. 
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throngh  tliat  rook,  the  ote  was  found  to  be  w>  abondant  a«  to  afford  a 
oonriderable  profit.*    After  quitting  the  elvan  at  /,  in  its  descent,  and 


entering  the  Blate  beneath,  on  the  sontb,  the  lode  became  poor,  and 
erentnall^  the  mine  was  abandoned  from  the  scarcity  of  ore,  the  amomtt 
of  it  in  the  depths  not  repaTing  the  cost  of  Taising.f 

The  connexion  of  bnncbes  of  tin  and  copper  ores  in  fissores  whs« 
these  traverse  elvan  dykes,  viewing  the  subject  generally,  is  well  known 
practically  to  the  Oomtsb  minera,  and  its  importance  as  regards  th» 
abundant  and  profitable  contents  of  the  mineral  veins  in  that  metaQHe- 
roQs  land,  can  be  conveniently  studied  in  many  places^  -^  obMira 
may  sometimes  find  it  remarked  that  a  lode  is  spUt  up  into  atringanpon 
its  entrance  into  an  elvan,  and  it  may  also  be  stated  that  it  is  thencf 
impoverished.  Usually,  hovever,  when  the  facts  are  well  investigated, 
it  appears  in  snch  cases,  that  the  ore  itself  continues  sufficiently  abun- 
dant, occasionally  even  more  abundant,  though  so  ^vided  into  strings, 
branching  amid  fractured  and  highly  separated  portions  of  the  elvan,  u 
not  to  be  so  profitably  worked  as  previously.  If  elrans  have  been  divided 
into  joints,  as  often  seems  to  have  been  the  case  before  the  formation  of 
the  fissure  traversing  it  and  the  adjoining  rocks,  it  would  probably  hi^ 
pen  that  upon  passing  through  them  from  these  adjoining  and  less  divided 
rocks,  such  joints  would  be  the  courses  through  which  the  force  pro- 
ducing the  general  fissure  would  act,  multiplying  the  parts  of  the  general 
fractnre  in  thb  elvan,  so  that  when  filled  subsequently  by  mineral  matter, 
the  vein  should  appear  split  up  into  strings  where  the  elvan  occurred. 
If,  as  in  the  following  section  (fig.  28T),  a  country  composed  of  slate  a  h, 
be  traversed  by  an  elvan  dyke,  c  d,  having  a  jointed  struct nre,  and  a 
fracture,  ef,  be  made  across  the  whole,  it  would  be  expected  that  where 
the  fissure  was  efieoted  across  the  jointed  elvan  dyke,  the  solids  formed 

•  ThoM  Migsgad  la  thU  miu  rMped  ■  profit,  it  is  it«t«d,  of  140,00(M.  M  AM  tine. 

t  The  wldtli  of  the  ladg  wu  from  ai  to  niut  h«t  In  the  slate  Kbove  th«  dran,  ia- 
enued  in  the  Utter  to  26  feet,  uid  dooreued  in  the  Bl>t«  benomtli  to  10  faet. 

J  If  the  obwrrer  will  dirMt  hii  tttflnUon  to  the  Geologickt  Snrrej  H«p  of  Conwkli. 
be  will  find  Bameroai  sxamplet  of  the  Inteneotion  of  eWen  d^kee  and  aluarsl  Teiu. 
The  percentage  of  eaees  ii  coniiderable  in  which  theu  intersMtiDiis  are  MMvpaaied 
by  bnnohea  of  or*  in  fair  qoantitiM. 
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in  the  latter  by  the  joints  would  be  much  dislocated,  so  that  when  the 
complicated  fracture  was  subsequently  filled  by  mineral  manner,  viewing 


such  contents  and  their  course  alone,  as  is  commonly  the  custom  in 
mining  countriea,  the  vein  would  be  considered  as  split  into  strings 
at  1  g. 

The  mineralogical  modification  of  the  various  rocks  iu  metalliferouB 
districts,  very  commonly  bearing  the  aamo  names,  is  also  a  subject  of 
no  slight  anxiety  ou  the  part  of  the  miner,  since,  from  experience  in 
such  districts,  he  finds  that  when  it  presents  certain  characters  his 
chances  of  success  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  he  seeks,  are  con- 
siderably increased.  Thus,  in  Cornwall  op  Devon,  he  usually  prefers  a 
granite  or  elvan  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  decomposed.  The  parti- 
cular character  of  the  various  kinds  of  the  achiatoae  rocks  and  tho harder 
beds  associated  with  them,  are  also  carefully  noted,  and  from  experience, 
some  kinds,  when  forming  the  walls  of  tho  fissures,  are  known  to  carry 
more  ore  than  the  others,  while  some  again  are  regarded  as  unfavour- 
able.* In  districts  where  the  rocks  arc  more  generally  bedded,  excellent 

•  As  wc  have  elsewhere  stnteil  (Report  on  the  Geology  of  Corawnll,  &o.,  1880),  in 
Gwennap  [Cornwall)  the  more  «ipi>rieiiGed  iniDern  eeem  to  prefer  tlioso  argillnoeooa 
beda  which  acGompun;  the  red  or  raricgatcd  slates  of  Ihe  district,  and  wbiob  bsTS  a 
fine  grain  and  a  hlue-gray  uolonr.  Rospeeting  the  value  of  the  red  beds  tbemselTes, 
opinions  flomcwhal  differ,  Mr.  Carne  Btatce.  that  when  tbo  copper  lodes  in  Owennap 
iat«rBect  the  red  beds  the;  become  unproduetiie,  an  immediate  chnnge  taking  place 
when  they  pass  beyond  tbem  into  another  elate.  In  moat  lodea  the  miners  have  their 
favoarite  kind  of  roek  or  tovnlry,  bo  thut  the  whole  tendency  of  their  ^perienee  goes  to 
sbow  Cbat  particular  mineral  strncturcs,  other  circumstiuices  being  the  same,  are  more 
fsTourable  to  the  occurrence  of  tho  ores  sought  than  others.  The  principal  lode  &t 
Fowej  Consols  mine  would  seem  to  afford  a  good  example  of  ore  accompanying  a  parti- 
cular set  of  beds.  The  slate  in  thia  productive  mine  dips  away  from  the  granite  of  St. 
Blniey.  on  which  it  rests,  towards  the  east,  so  that,  as  the  lode  has  a  general  east  and 
west  direction,  the  beds  IrsTersed  by  it  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mine  on  the  east  rise 
towards  the  western  end,  and  it  is  foand  that  the  bunches  of  ore  accompany  this  dip, 
coinciding  with  certain  beds,  tiening  the  suhject  on  the  Urge  scale.  Tlie  mode  in 
which  the  iiouan  and  other  marks  of  the  usually  higher  parts  of  a  copper  lode  in  Cora- 
wall  dip  to  the  eastward  in  thia  mine  is  very  interesting ;  gossan,  Kttib  Its  very  common 
acooropaniment  of  native  copper,  green  carbonate  of  copper  and  gray  sulphuret,  de- 
scending above  the  bunches  of  copper  pyrites  to  the  depth  of  about  600  feet  from  the 
surface,  with  the  dip  of  the  beds,  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  mine.  It  is  often  *et7 
41 
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opportunities  may  often  be  obtained  for  studying  the  modification  of  the 
contents  of  the  metalliferous  fissure,  aucording  to  the  vftriation  of  the 
rocks  forming  its  walls.  In  Derbyshire,  for  example,  where  the  same  fis- 
sure not  only  passes  through  the  mountain  limestone,  often  with  its  asBo- 
ctatcd  igneous  rocts  (p.  533),  but  also  across  the  surrounding,  and  Wgher 
ftccnmulatioDH  of  shales  and  sandstones,  the  lead  ore,  suiphuret  of  lead. 
that  chiefly  found  in  the  Derbyshire  veins,  keeps  generally,  though  not 
altogether,  to  the  limestone  series,  and  appears  most  prevalent  in  the 
npper  part  of  it.  The  Igneous  rocks,  commonly  compounds  of  felspar 
and  hornblende,  sometimes  dense  and  hard,  at  others  originally  vesicular, 
though  the  vesicles  may  be  now  filled  by  infiltrated  matter,  are  considered 
unfavourable  for  these  ores  of  lead.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  the  opisioD 
of  the  Derbyshire  miners  was  that  the  vein  did  not  traverse  the  tttld- 
atones  (p.  533),  or  Uaek&tonee,  as  these  igneous  rocks  are  locally  termed, 

difficult  to  cDiiTcf  b;  words  the  differences  in  a  rook  which  tlic  praotiaed  eje  rwdil; 
seiiGH  as  distinctive  in  tiiise  euBes. 

Begsrding  the  changes  in  tlio  metallic  coateuts  of  the  Gomish  mioeral  Tcius  accordiag 
to  the  character  of  the  adJoitiiDg  rock,  Mr.  Came  observes,  that.  '■  in  Godolphia  the  lodti 
were  rich  where  the  iuliag  (argillaceons  slate]  was  ot  a  bluish-while  colonr,  but  poor 
where  it  waa  black.  In  Poldice  and  Huel  Fortone,  the  lodes  in  th«  hillas  continnad 
productive  until  tbey  entered  a  stratum  of  blue  hard  killas,  which  ctu  out  the  riolw). 
In  Hoel  Squire,  the  copper  lodos  were  Tcryproduetive  when  in  the  soft  light-blue  KHm: 
but  a  Btratnm  of  bard  blade  killas  underlying  (dipping)  rapidljmet  one  lode  at  the  itfA 
of  44  fathoms,  and  the  other  at  120  fathoms,  under  the  adit,  and  at  these  levds  bstt 
the  lodes  became  poor.  At  renstruthal  copper  mine  the  lode  had  been  tried  uoBucoa- 
fnllj  at  various  times  in  parts  where  Iho  granite  was  bard,  but  trial  being  tna<]e  whcrt 
that  rock  was  soft,  it  became  one  of  the  most  profitable  mines  in  Comwuli."— TraK. 
QboL  Boo.  Cornwall,  vol.  iii.  p.  81 ;   1827. 

M.  Fonrnet  has  remarked  on  this  subject  that,  commonljr  in  Upper  Hungarj,  ths 
largest  copper  lodes  are  found  !□  Gne  claj  slates:  tliat  in  Saxony  the  fdlver  arts  oent 
in  gneiss ;  and  that  in  the  Harti  certain  ores  are  intimately  connected  with  granwtdw. 
The  veins  of  Kontgsbcrg,  Norway,  are  sterile  in  mica  slate,  and  become  very  prodic- 
Uve  in  beds  known  by  the  name  of  FBalbitndrt.  At  Aodreasberg.  Harti,  the  veins  wbic^ 
pass  tr<na  argillaceous  slate  into  flinty  slate  lose  their  riches  in  the  latter  mck. 

H.  Foumet  gives,  from  the  information  of  M.  Yoltz,  the  following  remarkable  ezanpir 
of  the  contents  of  a  mineral  vein  varying  according  to  the  character  of  tlie  rocks  on  its 
ei<tel ;— The  Wenint  vein  at  Furstenburg  runs  nuarly  vertically  Onm  N.  to  S.,  a«MB 
many  beds  of  gneiss,  about  60  feet  thick,  dipping  east.  Each  of  these  beds  form*  a£i- 
tinet  variety  of  rook.  The  first  is  very  micaceous ;  the  second  passes  into  argillacMim 
state;  the  third  is  horablendic,  and  scarcely  any  mica  can  be  deteeted  in  Ihe  (oatiL 
This  vein  is  ahifled  in  the  depth  to  the  westward  by  several  cross  oourtes :  and  it  «v 
between  two  of  these  cross  courses,  distant  from  each  other  about  2-10  feet.  Ifaat  it  tMr 
tune<l  those  riches  for  which  it  bus  become  so  celebrated.  In  the  first  bed  of  gndss  tkt 
vein  merely  formerl  a  nearly  imperceptible  string  of  clay;  in  the  second  i(  ncUeal} 
acquired  a  thickness  of  from  12  to  Vi  iuches,  and  was  composed  of  siUphat*  at^tjU, 
andmonial  silver,  red  eilvor,  and  argenllferoua  gray  copper.  The  antimooial  irftrar  WM 
always  found  in  large  mnsses.  In  the  third  bed  the  ihickaess  of  the  run  is  preMrtfl, 
and  the  sniphate  of  baryta  is  continued  in  it ;  but  the  silver  ores  disappear,  and  a  Ulll* 
suiphuret  of  lead  is  the  only  ore  found.  In  the  fonrth  bed  the  silver  ores  b*«onr  *a 
abundant  as  in  the  second,  bat  they  gradually  disappear  in  depth  and  are  replaead  ^ 
selenile  (sulphate  orlimc],  a  little  suiphuret  of  IcuJ.  and  soiue  traces  of  pure  v  '  ' 
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SO  unproductive  are  they.*  It  is  now,  however,  well  known 
veins,  the  true  fissures,  those  locally  termed  rakes,  pass  through  these 
rocks  as  well  as  the  limestones,  the  ores  hcing  commonly  ahsent  where 
these  igneous  rocks  constitute  the  walls  of  tlie  vein,  its  contents  in  those 
situations  being  composed  of  other  mineral  substances,  f  Among  the 
limestone  beds  themselves,  some  are  considered  as  more  favourable,  as 
walls  to  the  vein,  than  others,  and  certain  of  them  in  which  much  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  occurs,  are  disliked,  aud  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
mifavourablc.  Though  the  veins  arc  known  to  be  often  continued  into 
certain  shales,  not  unfrequeutly  black  and  containing  much  carbonaceous 
matter,  above  the  limestones,  and  though  these  shales  have  occasionally 
borne,  as  the  term  is,  a  fair  amount  of  ores ;  looking  at  the  district 
generally  this  is  the  exception,  and.it  is  a,  still  greater  exception  when 
the  sandstones  surmounting  these  shales  contain  any  appreciable  amount 
of  them,  though  a  fissure  may  have  traversed  all  these  varioos  rocks, 
arranged  as  beds,  and  have  been  open  to  solutions  of  a  similar  kind  at 
the  same  time.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone series  is  the  most  metalliferous,  and  in  it  certain  beds  appear  more 
favourable  for  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  of  lead  than  others.  This 
seems  to  hold  equally  well  whether  the  sulphuret  of  lead  be  found  in 
fissures  traversing  all  the  rocks,  or  in  the  joints  and  cavernous  places  in 
the  limestone  scries.  The  metalliferous  deposits  are  not  con6ned  to  the 
irregular  cavities  so  frequent  in  many  limestone  countries  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  but  extend  to  those  which  are  situ(fted  between  the 
beds  themselves,  and  arise  either  from  the  partial  removal  of  clays 
which  were  once  interposed  between  some  of  the  beds,  or  from  the  ori- 
ginal small  spaces  between  them  having  been  enlarged  by  the  same 
causes  as  those  which  have  formed  the  other  irregular  and  greater 
cavities. 

Many  of  the  small  metalliferous  veins  in  the  Derbyshire  limestone 

•  With  reference  to  this  roclt,  whicli  appears  to  be  chiefly  a.  compound  of  felspar  ftDd 
bomblende,  irith  oxide  of  iron,  and  thaa  unfavourable  general];  as  the  wall  of  fissuTM 
for  the  lead  ore  in  Derbyshire,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remaric  that  the  greenstone 
'if  Devon  and  Cornirall,  commonly  of  much  the  Game  composition,  may  be  considered, 
na  ft  vbole,  onfaTourable  to  the  ores  of  tin,  copper,  and  lead.  The  mode  of  occurrenoe 
of  these  greenEtones,  OS  to  proximity  to  granite,  intermixture  with  elraa  dykes,  and  tbe 
intwsectioa  of  cross  courses,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  slates  with  nhich  they  are 
accompanied ;  Ibe  Assures,  moreover,  traversing  them  have  the  directions  and  are  of 
the  same  kinds  as  those  bearing  ores  elsewhere.  Tboiigb  certain  mines  at  St.  Just 
might  be  considered  as  cxceplioDB,  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  abundant  ores  rarely 
being  detected  in  the  greenstone  itsoif,  which,  from  the  dip  of  the  beds  near  St.  Just, 
often  appears  to  occupy  more  of  the  mass  of  rucks  there  found  tlmn  is  really  the  fact. 

f  In  the  cases  where  a  fair  proportion  of  galena  has  been  found  in  fissures  through 
■he  loadtlojia,  it  bus  usually  happened  that  the  vein  traversing  the  limestones  above  or 
tieneath,  and  sometimes  both.  coDtained  much  ore,  it  thus  appearing  as  if  a  superabun- 
-lance  of  the  ore  found  its  way  amid  the  loadatone,  the  effects  dae  to  the  limestone  being 
■lufficiently  powerful  for  tlio  purpose. 
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are  but  joints  (p.  592)  in  that  rock  that  have  been  so  open  as  to  receive 
a  deposit,  which,  when  sufiEciently  composed  of  the  sulphurct  of  lead, 
the  miner  will  follow  in  his  workings,*  From  finding  these  above  ■ 
bed  of  toadetone  or  hlackitone,  and  also  beneath  that  igneous  rock,  with 
no  connecting  joints  through  it,  the  impression  seems  in  a  great  measure 
to  have  arisen  that  the  veins  did  not  traverse  the  toadetone.  The  cavi- 
ties in  that  district  wherein  sulpbnret  of  lead  has  been  discovered  are 
very  numerous.  When  they  rise  through  the  beds  they  are  usually 
termed  pipes,  and  when  interposed  between  them,  flat  works.  Upon 
stndying  the  cavities  in  limestone  districts  of  this  character,  it  will  be 
evident  that  those  distinctions  are  not  always  very  applicable,  and  that 
irregular  cavities  rising  upwards  may  have  numerous  branches  from 
them  running  amid  the  beds  themselves,  that  joints  may  cross  the  cavi- 
ties, and  real  dislocations  traverse  the  whole.  When  carefully  exsr 
mined,  leaders,  as  they  are  termed,  seem  always  found  in  such  eltiis- 
tiona,  BO  that  dislocations  hating  been  eS'ected,  a  communication  was 
formed  between  tbem  aud  the  other  kinds  of  cavities,  and  thna  any 
solutions  or  gaseous  matters  rising  through  the  dislocations  would  enter 
into  them.  One  of  the  largest  cavities  worked  for  lead  ore  seems  to 
have  been  that  at  Cricb,  whence  a  few  years  since  large  quantities  were 
raised,  the  sulphuret  of  lead  encrusted,  as  well  overhead  as  on  the  sides, 
by  layers  of  fluor  spar  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  two  very  common  vein- 
stone minerals  in  certain  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

If,  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  288)  a  a'  represent  a  part  of  the  lime- 


stone series  of  Derbyshire,  and  b  an  interposed  bed  of  toadttone,  formed 
after  the  beds  of  limestone  a',  and  prior  to  the  deposit  of  those  st  a, 
and  that  i,  k,  m,  are  fissures  traversing  all  the  rocks ;  h,  h,  h,  h,  ordi- 
nary joints  in  the  limestone  which  do  not  traverse  the  toadstone ;  p,  p, 
irregular  cavities  in  the  limestone,  and  //,  the  common  interstices 
between  the  beds,  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  adjacent 
limestone  in  the  usual  manner,  in  solution,  a  variety  of  spaces,  diffe- 
rently communicating  with  each  other,  may  be  all  filled  with  mineral 
matter  contemporaneously  derived  from  the  same  supply,  and  be  all 
known  by  different  terms  among  the  miners.      The  fissures  g,  i^  d,  k, 
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and  c  m,  would  be  the  channels  through  which  the  various  mineral  Bub- 

etances  introduced  from  beneath  could  pass  into  the  irregular  cavities 
P  P  (p^P^^)j  '1'*^  enlarged  spaces  between  the  bedsf,f{Jlat  work\  and 
into  the  joints  /i.  It,  k,  h  {skriiis) ;  all  these  varieties  of  open  spaces 
occasionally  intermingled,  according  as  they  locally  occurred.  The 
main  fissures  would  be  considered  as  passing  through  all  the  rocks, 
while  the  Joints,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  might  terminate 
at  the  toadstone.* 

Of  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  of  lead  in  spaces  between  beds  which 
were  open  when  they  and  the  other  contents  of  such  cavities  were  acca- 
mulated,  that  at  Fawnog,  two  miles  west  from  Mold,  Flintshire,  may  be 
selected  as  an  instructive  example.  From  the  information  of  Mr, 
Warington  Smyth,  it  appears  that  after  some  unprofitable  search  for 
lead  in  shallow  workings  between  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  its 
covering  of  the  arenaceous  rocks  known  as  millstone  grit,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  ore  was  abundantly  distributed  in  a  Jlat,  or  streak  of  ore, 
between  these  rocks,  the  streak  being  elongated  on  an  E.N.E.  direction, 
that  of  many  of  the  prevailing  fissures,  containing  lead,  in  the  adjoining 
country.  By  following  this  "  flat"  downwards,  on  the  dip  of  the  beds, 
many  thousand  tons  of  very  excellent  sulphuret  of  lead  were  obtained 
in  a  few  years.  Subsequently,  another  mining  company  sunk  a  shaft 
still  further  upon  the  dip  of  the  beds,  and  cut  the  same  kind  of  deposit 
in  a  continuation  of  the  same  plane  between  the  millstone  grit  and  car- 
boniferous limestone.  From  this  other  streak,  or  flat  of  ore,  several 
thousand  tons  were  also  raised  in  a  few  years.  The  ground  being  thus 
proved  for  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  pierced  by  several  shafts,  a  very 
good  illustration  is  afTorded  of  the  extensive  occurrence  of  a  metalli- 
ferous deposit  between  two  different  kinds  of  rock,  and  probably  also 
after  their  deposit,  the  accumulation  of  the  lead  ore  being  simply  in  a 
cavity  partially  oxisting  between  dissimilar  beds,  instead  of  in  a  vertical 
fissure,  t 

*  The  joint  fissures  Uirougli  the  taadstone  appear  to  be  vcrj  few  irhen  GDnparcd 
with  tbose  in  the  limeatoDe.  Although  to  render  the  cnnipUcatcd  mode  of  ooourrenofl 
somewhat  more  clear,  the  jointH  alone  are  noticed  in  the  BcctioQ  {Rg.  2Sg],  it  shoald  be 
stated  [hut  in  some  parts  of  Derbjsbirc,  and  indepeodeatly  of  the  joints,  the  fractures, 
when  a  main  dislocation  vas  offecteil,  seem  to  hate  been  more  extensiTS  in  the  lime- 
atone  than  in  the  toadstone,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  application  of  the  same 
force  to  bodies  so  different  in  tenacity,  so  that  the  same  crack  is  more  ramified  in  the 
one  than  in  tlie  other,  and  the  minor  fractures  appear  to  terminate  at  the  toadstone. 

f  Warington  Smyth,  MSS.,  who  further  adds,  that  tbe  underlying  limestoDe  is  aemi- 
crystalline  and  gray,  abounding  in  stems  of  encrlnitea,  and  occBaioaally  pierced  by 
■■  swaliov- holes,"  or  water  channels  ninning  in  various  directions,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are  smooth  except  where  projecting  fossils  nre  found  showing  their  better  resistance  to 
the  power  wbich  rem OTed  their  onae-oontainiug  limestone.  The  roof  (millstone  grit) 
is  generally  a  sand,  partially  calcareous  (also  containing  stems  of  eacrinites),  about 
18  feet  thick,  surmounted  by  a  bed  of  bard  sandslnne  30  to  8U  feet  deep ;  this  succeeded 
by  various  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds,  amid  which  there  are  ocaasional  lenticular 
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As  regards  the  deposits  of  mineral  matter,  inclailing  those  I  ^^ 
useful  metals,  in  joints  of  rocks  (and  the  crossing  of  small  raSn 
sometimes  bttle  else  than  the  latter),  the  partial  filling  of  joinia,  tra- 
versing alike  granite,  the  veins  from  it,  and  the  schistose  rocks  through 
which  it  has  heen  protruded,  may  be  easily  studied  at  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  Cornwall.  The  joints,  ■well  exposed  from  the  insular  position 
of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  from  the  united  action  of  the  sea  and  at- 
mosphere, give  the  granite  the  false  appearance  of  being  regularly 
divided  into  vertical  beds,  ranging  about  E.  10"  N.,  and  W.  10"  S.  A 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  granite  is  clearly  perceptible  towards  the 
joints,  and  in  them  are  found  quartz,  mica,  topaz,  apatite  (phosphate  of 
lime),  peroxide  of  tin,  wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron),  tin  pyrites  (snlphuret 
of  tin  and  copper),*  schorl,  and  occasionally  other  minerals.  These 
are  but  mineral  veins  of  a  particular  kind,  and  on  the  small  scale.  As 
to  the  peroxide  of  tin,  it  is  one  of  the  common  ores  in  the  Bssnre  veins 
of  the  vicinity ;  and  as  to  wolfram,  more  of  it  accompanies  the  tin  oree 
in  certain  parts  of  Cornwall  than  is  convenient  for  the  miner.  Quard 
ia  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the  open  spaces,  sometimes  crystallized, 
at  others  filling  the  joint  wholly  to  its  sides.  Where  these  joints  trv 
verse  the  granite  veins,  and  the  adjoining  (altered)  schiatose  rocks,  thej 
sometimes  also  present  interesting  examples  of  difieronces  in  their  con- 
tents, according  to  the  kind  of  rock  forming  their  walls.  The  following 
plan  (fig.  289)  is  one  part  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  (N.E.  side),  wherein 
the  granite  veins,  a,  a,  a,  are  seen  to  traverse  the  altered  slate  rocks 
(which  are  shaded),  a  small  included  portion  of  the  latter  being  seen  in 
the  largest  granite  vein  at  c.  A  joint,  b,  b,  traverses  both  the  granite 
veins  and  the  schistose  rock,  and  d  dis  a  parallel  joint  less  wide.  The 
latter  is  filled  with  mica  where  it  crosses  the  slate,  but  contains  also 
mksaeB  of  limestone.  Tbe/al  itself  was  composeil  of  light-colonred  argillaceoos  msUc*, 
fhim  16  inoheB  to  6  feet  ia  thickness  i  the  metalliferoas  portion  sTeraging  14  inchft 
tliick,  but  in  some  places  attaining  tlio  full  heigbt  of  8  feet,  and  ooQUBting  entireljof 
snlgfiuret  of  lead.  Several  streaks  of  ore  irorc  found  *rit1i  the  some  general  directioll. 
The  third  '•  flat"  foaud  (working  in  184!i)  was  often  Bunnoaoted  b j  6  or  8  inelw*  rf 
compact  carbonate  of  load.  "  The  fact,"  obaerres  Mr.  WartagtOQ  Smyth,  "  of  etri^ 
of  ore  from  tho  main  '  flat'  hnring  been  traced  for  SO  feet  downwards  amid  the  tin*- 
stone,  and  18  feet  into  the  arcnaoeous  beds  abore,  is  suficient  to  ehow  that  the  inm- 
duction  of  the  enlphurct  of  lead  has  been  eflleated  sabaaquently  to  the  depant  of  th* 
mitlBtane  grit."  As  to  the  loose  sandy  character  of  the  sarmounting  bed  of  rook.  tU) 
would  readil;  arise  either  from  the  decomposition  of  tlie  milUtone  grit  aboT*.  while  O* 
WM  being  deposited,  op  from  snbsequent  decomposition  hj  the  passage  nf 
water  anid  its  cementing  cal  car  eons  particles. 

*  The  Toriet;  of  tin  pyrites  which  wo  thenco  obtained  also  contained  >inc.     The  fol- 
lowing ia  an  ualy  sis  of  speoimeas  of  this  mineral  from  8t.  Michaele  Mount : — 

Tin 81-618 

Copper,       ....     2S'649 

Zinc, 10118 

Iron 4-790 

Solphnr,    ....    29-929 
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'quartz,  and  is  even  occaBionally  altogether  cemented  together  by  th&t 
mineral  where  it  traverses  the  granite  veins. 


The  long-celebrated  Carglaze  tin  mine,  near  St.  Austell,  Cornwall, 
also  shows  joints  filled  with  mineral  matter,  including  peroxide  of 
tin.  Many  of  these  have  been  worked  profitahij,  the  granite  in  which 
they  occur  being  soft  from  decomposition.  The  granite  being  also 
white,  these  joint  veins,  composed  of  black  schorl  and  peroxide  of  tin, 
mingled  with  quartz,  have  a  marked  appearance,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  sketch  (fig.  290).  A  large  portion  of  these  lines  will  be  found 
dipping  beneath  the  adjoining  slates,  as  is  usual  with  joint  lines  bound- 
ing the  masses  of  Devonian  and  Cornish  granite,  and  they  are  crossed 
by  other  joint  linea,  also  io  the  usual  manner.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  granite  country  on  the  north  of   St.  Austell,  particularly  in 


the  vicinity  of  Hensborough,  exhibits  similar  strings,  in  which  schorl 
and  peroxide  of  tin  are  intermixed,  and  so  agree  with  linos  repre- 
senting joints,  that  they  appear  little  else  also  than  the  filling  of  spaces 
among  such  divisional  planes  by  mineral  substances  finally  much  harder 
than  the  granite  omiil  which  they  were  deposited,  the  latter  having 
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become  to  a  considerable  extent  decomposed.*  With  respect  to  the 
schorl  in  these  joint  veins,  the  obeerver  wUl  find,  upon  stud^ring  m&n; 
of  the  highly  schorlaceoua  portions  of  the  Devonian  and  Cornish  granites, 
at  their  boundaries  towards  the  slates,  or  surrounding  bosses  of  them, 
that  it  may  often  be  found  occupying  a  position  near  the  joints,  and. 
with  quartz,  sometimes  entirely  filling  up  the  space  between  their  walls, 
both  minerals  appearing  to  have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  granite. 

Not  only  are  certain  minerals,  including  tho  ores  of  the  aseful  metals, 
found  in  a  fissure  more  frequently  adhering  to,  or  accumaUted  near, 
particular  rocks  or  modifications  of  the  same  rock,  in  the  manner  above 
noticed,  but  also  in  some  districts,  where  more  ores  than  one  occur  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  be  profitably  worked,  so  that  the  ground  is 
well  explored,  fissures  in  given  directions  are  observed  to  contain  certain 
of  these  minerals  more  than  others.  Even  as  regards  these  also,  there 
would  appear  to  have  frequently  been  conditions  under  which  minerals, 
chiefly  found  in  fissures  taking  given  dii-cctions,  were  accumulated  more 
in  some  parts  of  the  same  fissure  than  in  others.  The  mining  districts 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  this  respect, 
though  similar  facts  are  well  known  in  other  mining  countries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

Referring  back  to  one  of  those  districts  (fig,  216,  p.  540),  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  fissures,  v,  v,  Vy  having  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  that 
the  tin  and  copper  ores  arc  obtained  in  profitable  abundance,  while 
those  ranging  northerly  and  southerly,  d,  d,  d,  often  contain  the  ores 
of  lead,  iron,  and  some  others.  There  are  exceptions,  but,  as  a  whole, 
this  distribution  of  ores  is  somewhat  marked.  Upon  careful  investiga- 
tion it  has  been  found  that  the  north  and  south  dislocations  have  been 
formed  subsequently  to  those  having  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction, 
the  proof  being  (p.  618),  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  have  been 
broken  through,  as  well  as  the  rocks  forming  their  walls,  and  that  new 
matter  has  been  accumulated  in  the  new  fissures.  The  observer  has, 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  direction  of  the 
fissures,  but  also  the  difference  in  time  when  each  of  the  two  sets  may 
have  been  produced,  so  that  if  at  one  time  the  conditions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ores  of  tiii  and  copper  prevailed,  and  those  of  other  ores  at 
another,  the  opportunity  for  tbe  production  of  various  ores  in  all  the 
fissures  were  not  contemporaneous,  but  different.  This  circumstance 
baa  to  be  fully  regarded,  as  well  as  any  influences,  causing  the  deposit 

*  The  works  upon  these  smiiU  joint  Toina  and  npon  the  flusure  vains  also  traTerHac 
the  eouDtrf,  the  chaDaela  it  may  huTe  been  through  wbiah  part,  ftt  least,  of  the  con- 
tantH  of  the  former  hove  been  derired,  are  very  eilensiTe  in  that  part  of  Comirall,  the 
fin  oro  hftving  been  of  cxocllent  rjuality,  anil  the  graDLla  of  tile  district  being  eanly 
worked,  from  ita  state  of  decomposition. 
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of  certain  Bubstancea,  whicli  the  direction  of  a  fissure  itself  might  occa- 

Taking  certain  minerals  for  study,  and  eapecially  the  ores  of  the 
lueful  metals,  the  observer  will  often  find  much  of  interest  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  distributed,  as  it  were,  contemporaneously  in  the 
some  fissure.  Certain  combinations  of  rocks  will  sometimes  suggest 
themselves,  if  not  as  the  chief  cause,  at  least  as  among  the  conditions 
which  may  have  asBisted  in  rendering  the  ores  of  one  metal  more  abun- 
dant than  those  of  another  in  the  range  of  parts  of  the  same  mineral 
vein.  At  other  times  this  view  does  not  bo  well  accord  with  the  facts 
observed.  The  continuation  of  the  great  Crinnis  lode,  running  from 
the  coast  near  Crinnis  Island  into  the  granite,  may  be  noticed  as  an 
example  of  the  same  fissure  being  cupriferous  amid  the  slate  country, 
and  chiefly  stanniferous  towards  the  granite.  With  fespect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  tin  and  copper  ores  in  Cornwall,  certain  of  the  copper 
mines  in  that  county  are  well  known  to  have  been  worked  for  tin  upon 
their  backs,  as  the  upper  parts  of  mineral  veins  are  often  termed  in 
some  mining  districts,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  when  the  copper  ore 
was  attained  beneath,  such  ores  not  being  considered  as  worth  raising 
at  that  time.f  Some  of  these  cases  would  not  appear,  as  will  be  here- 
after seen,  to  justify  the  view  that  the  tin  ores  occurred  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  of  copper,  hut  they  nevertheless  seem  to  show  that  tin 
ores  were  present  in  the  higher  parts  of  these  lodes,  and  were  scarce, 
if  not  absolutely  absent,  beneath.^ 

Points  of  this  kind  in  connexion  with  other  ores  are  also  well  known, 

*  The  studj  of  the  cliffereut  fissures  in  Cornwall,  Botne  containing  ores,  otliers  not, 
iodnced  Mr.  Csme,  in  1822  (Trans.  Oeol.  Society  of  Cornwall,  toI.  ii.)  lo  class  them 
under  cigbt  diviBioDs,  on  tho  prinoipto  that  tho  fissures  of  one  epoah  bad  a  given  direo- 
llon,  and  wore  onlj  cut  throngh  bj  those  of  subsequent  times.  By  tail  ami  uvi(  lodet 
Mr.  Came  says  that  he  means  "metalliferous  veins  whose  direction  is  DOt  more  than 
30°  from  those  points;  by  c(mlra-lodti,  metalliferous  veins  whose  direction  ia  from  80° 
to  60°  from  cast  and  west ;  and  by  ctoh  raunti,  veins  whose  direction  Is  not  more  than 
30°  or  40°  from  north  and  sonth." 

■f  Mr.  Carne  (Copper  Mining  of  Cornwall ;  Trans.  Qeol.  Soa.  of  Oomwall,  vol.  iii.  p. 
87)  notices  Wheal  Damsel  and  Wheal  Spinater  copper  mines  as  instances  wliera  the 
upper  parts  of  the  veios  were  taken  away  for  tho  tin  they  contain  ad.  "Tho  granite 
walls  of  the  lode  arc  still  visible,"  ha  remarks,  "  at  the  surface  and  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  fathoms,  having  a  space  of  about  4  feet  between  tbem.  It  is  probable, 
that  if  tho  rubbish  were  taken  away  the  space  would  be  fouiiil  to  extend  to  the  depth, 
perhaps,  of  10  fathoms  (GO  foat),  or  as  deep  as  Ibe  ancient  miners  oould  go  without 
being  obatmoted  by  water.  From  this  apace  the  fine  gossan  of  the  copper  lode  was 
wholly  taken  away,  and  the  tin  ore  extracted  from  it." 

X  At  Dolcoath  mine,  Camborne,  one  which  has  been  long  in  work,  it  has  lately  been 
found  that  tin  occurred  in  profitable  quantities  in  the  depth  after  the  vein  bad  been 
worked  chiefly  for  copper,  the  higher  portions  having  formerly  furnished  tin  as  the 
principal  ore.  The  ores  of  copper  and  tin  are  sometimes  more  mixed  in  Cornish  mines 
than  the  distinctive  names  of  "  copper  lode"  or  "  tin  lode"  would  lead  those  not  fnffli- 
liar  with  those  mines  to  suppose. 
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and  require  Bimilar  attention,  as,  for  instance,  the  frequent  presence  of 
copper  pyrites  on  the  backs  of  many  of  the  load  veina  in  Cardigansliire 
(Goginan,  Cwm  Sebon,  and  othcrB).  In  veins  of  mixed  ores  of  different 
metala,  where  some  of  each  are  found  disseminated  through  them,  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  ores  is  soinetimea  found  most  materially 
modified  at  difierent  depths,  and  this  occasionally  even  to  a  certain 
extent  irrespective  of  the  kinds  of  rock  forming  the  walls  of  the  veins, 
though  this  influence  requires  always  to  be  steadily  borne  in  mind. 
Thus  with  some  ores  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
well-known  Ecton  mine,  Staffordshire,  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  was  found 
most  abundant  in  tlie  depth,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  occupied  a  central 
position,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  was  found  in  the  higher  parts.*  In  the 
Spital  vein  at  Schemnit!!,  according  to  Mr.  Warington  Smyth,  where 
the  Bulphurets  of  silver  and  lead  are  raised,  though  the  latter  is  argen- 
tiferous beneath,  the  ores  towards  the  higher  portions  of  the  rein  are 
chiefly  sulphureta  and  other  ores  of  silver,  in  which  either  lead  is  scarce 
or  absent. 

In  this  kind  of  investigation  it  is  very  requisite  that  the  observer 
should  regard  not  only  the  kinds  of  rock  which  may  be  traversed  by 
the  veins  as  above  noticed,  but  also  the  decomposition  and  changes 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  a  fissure,  or  other  cavity,  after  some 
original  condition  of  its  contents,  a  subject  itself  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance. There  are  certain  facts  known  which  appear  clearly  to  ahoir 
material  changes  and  modifications  from  a  previous  state  of  mineral 
veins,  among  which  those  from  surface  inSuencea  are  often  most  marked. 
In  veina  where  copper  pyrites  is  abundant,  for  instance,  the  ohaogec 
from  decomposition  often  extend  to  depths  more  considerable  than  « 
first  might  be  expected.  This  ore,  easentially  a  combined  sulphuret  of 
copper  and  iron,  when  exposed  to  surface  waters  finding  their  way  to  it, 
becomes  decomposefl,  sulphuric  acid  being  apparently  produced  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  upon  the  sulphur,  this  acid  then  attacking  the  metaUic 
parts  of  the  ore  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed,  in  such  > 
manner  that  sulphate  of  copper  ia  removed,  and  the  iron,  in  the  oree, 
is  left,  forming  eventually,  from  a  continQance  of  the  same  influences, 
a  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  other  substances,  originally  entangled 
in  the  ore,  may  still  remain.  To  these  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  the 
term  gossan  has  been  applied  by  the  Cornish  miners,f  and  in  them  are 

*  In  this  mine  pirliouiiir  beJaof  limestone  were  foanil  bo  muoli  morofaToanbU  Ihu 
others,  thut  they  wero  always  followed  by  the  minerB;  nml  its  the  beda  of  that  put  of 
SlaffordBhire  (a^oining  Derbjaliire)  are  much  cooiorteil,  the  wnrkinga  Lnye  m  rcnuik' 
%h\t  appearaaoe  In  coneeijiieDce. 

t  The  Qerman  miners  term  this  decomposed  ore  riiirne  Jlui,  nod  the  Freneb  Aaftau 
Jtfer,  BxprcBBive  names  showing  their  higher  position  in  the  mineral  veius.  Theformtr 

B«J— 

■'  Es  iBt  nie  ein  Gang  bo  gut, 
Der  trugt  nicht  einen  eisernen  UaL" 
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sometimes  found  disseminated  tin,  silver,*  and  some  other  ores,  those 
which  were  mingled  with  the  original  ore  of  copper  pyrites.  Modi- 
fications of  this  liind  would  require  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  geolo- 
gical time  during  which  they  could  be  effected,  but  also  sufficient 
proximity  to  atmospheric  influences.  It  will  be  evident,  if  geological 
changes  should  be  such  as  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
surface  in  mineral  districts,  bo  that  numerous  bunches  of  ore  in  the 
veins  should  be,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  atmospheric  iofiuences, 
that,  to  whatever  other  sources  of  change  and  modification  the  contents 
of  the  veins  containing  them  may  have  been  exposed,  such  ncwiy 
exposed  portions  would  have  to  undergo  the  alteration  noticed  in  the 
cases  of  copper  pyrites,  and  that  the  copper  in  solution,  as  a  sulphate, 
would  percolate  to  some  situation  where  it  would  remain  as  such,  or 
suffer  subsequent  change.  The  attention  of  the  observer  will  not  long 
have  been  directed  to  the  conditions  of  a  vein  containing  gossan,  above 
bunches  of  copper  pyrites,  before  ho  will  find  that  not  only  metallic 
copper,  but  also  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  copper  are  somewhat 
frequent  between  them,  as  well  as  in  situations  where  it  may  readily 
have  happened  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  derived  from  de- 
composed copper  pyrites  above,  could  find  its  way.  He  may  often, 
moreover,  see  the  metallic  copper  in  chinks  and  other  situations, 
reminding  him  of  the  deposit  of  copper  by  the  electrotype  process  from 
solutions  of  the  same  kind.  He  thua  has  to  consider  the  vein  and  its 
walls  with  reference  to  their  electrical  conditions.  If  metallic  copper 
were  thrown  down  in  fitting  situations,  he  would  probably  have  no 
difficulty  in  inferring  that  the  oxides  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  surface  waters,  as  part  of  the  common  air 
disseminated  in  them,  and  that  the  carbonates  were  formed  by  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  carbonic  acid  also  contained  in  the  same  waters.f 
Bearing  in  mind  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  mixed  ores  of  tin  and 
copper  of  Cornwall,  and  that  some  of  the  mines  were  formerly  worked 
for  tin,  with  a  prevalence  of  copper  ore  beneath,  it  may  readily  have 
happened  that  the  stanniferous  parts  of  such  veins  may  once  have  been 

*  Seierikl  of  the  goBBnn.i  in  Cornwall  hiLTo  beco  foDnil  to  coutnin  silver,  though  thia 
metnl  has  not  slwajs  been  obtainod  in  quantiliea  sufficient  to  be  profitably  worlieil, 

f  The  condition  of  many  small  Roman  coppor  coins  found  B  few  years  Bince  near 
Aberystwyth.  Cardiganshire,  illustrated  theae  chnnges  with  more  thnn  the  usual  cTidenee, 
though  the  common  patina  or  trugo  upon  ancient  copper  coins  also  shons  the  same  thing. 
The  pot  in  which  the  coins  were  buried  wna  found  not  far  from  the  surface,  and  the 
tioios  themselves  had  been  eipoaed  to  the  notion  of  atmospheric  influences  ;  the  waters, 
ooDIuiniiig  common  a.ir  and  carbonic  acid,  finding  Iheir  way  to  them,  had  produced  the 
red  uiide  of  copper  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  coins,  beantifnlly  orjstalliiod,  whils 
on  others  the  furllier  change  into  the  carbonate  had  been  so  effected  as  to  present  tha 
GBual  mammillated  character  of  malachite,  sections  of  it  showing  the  common  variations 
in  colour  of  that  mineral.  IllustratiTe  specimeai  of  llkeae  coins  are  now  in  the  aolleo- 
tioni  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology. 
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more  rich  in  copper  pyrites,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  removed,  D 
the  manner  above-mentioned,  and  the  tin  chiefly  left  in  the  gossan,  80  aa 
to  render  it  principally  stanniferous , 

Gliojiges  and  alterations  of  a  similar  kind  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
found  at  the  higher  parts  of  veins  containing  other  metals,  especially  of 
those  the  ores  of  which  seem  more  or  less  easily  acted  upon  by  atmo- 
spheric .influences.  Thus,  on  the  backs  of  veins  containing  sulpbnret 
of  lead,  the  carbonates  of  that  metal  may  be  often  fonod.  M.  H&ofi- 
man  has  suggested  that  the  change  has  been  effected  by  the  conversion 
of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulpburct  of  lead  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  com- 
bining with  calcareous  matter,  set  free  carbonic  acid,  that,  in  its  turn, 
combined  with  the  lead,  forming  the  carbonate.  In  those  casee  where 
the  veins  of  sulphuret  of  lead  are  found  amid  limestone,  and  the  car- 
bonates in  their  higher  parts  are  sufficiently  common,  this  change  may 
readily  have  been  thus  effected. 

In  illustration  of  the  conversion  of  the  native  sulphuret  of  lend  into  a 
carbonate,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  in  the  undergronnd  refuge 
of  the  old  workings*  of  the  Derbyahire  mines,  some  of  which  may  reach 
back  to  about  1700  yeara,t  and  which  is  still  turned  over  for  the  ores 
it  may  contain,  the  small  pieces  of  sulphuret  of  lead  arc  found  wholly 
changed  into  the  carbonate,  and  the  larger  pieces  are  thickly  coated 
with  the  same  substance.  The  miners  observe  that  in  the  places  where 
there  has  been  most  water,  the  alteration  is  most  marked  and  consi- 
derable.t  A  further  illustration  of  this  kind  of  alteration  is  to  be 
found  in  those  cases  where  pieces  of  sulphuret  of  lead  are  distributed 
in  marl  or  loam,  with  fragments  of  limestone,  in  a  few  localities  in  the 
same  district ;  as,  for  example,  at  a  mine  named  the  Green  Linnets, 
near  Brassington,  where  pieces  of  lead  ore  appearing  to  have  been 
detached  from  some  neighbouring  vein  and  distributed  in  the  marl  or 
loam,  probably  at  the  tertiary  period,  are  found.  The  fragments  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead  are  sometimes  wholly,  at  others  partially  converted  into 
a  crystalline  carbonate  of  lead.  Similar  illustrations  of  changes  into 
the  phosphate  are  also  to  be  well  observed,  whole  fragments  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead  having  been  in  a  like  manner  converted  into  the  phosphate 
of  lead,!  a  substance  also  found  not  only  in  the  higher  parts  of  lead 
veins  in  other  situations,  but  also  at  the  depth  of  150  feet  and  more,  as, 

•  Amgng  tlie  ancient  pigs  of  load  found  in  Derbjahire,  one  was  disooiered  inlTT",  »i 
Cromford  Moor,  with  tbe  inscription,  in  raisoi  letters,  of  IMP.  CAE8.  UADBIASL 
AUG.  MEI.  LVI.  According  to  Mr.  Pegge  (Archcnologia,  vol.  it.),  this  pig  ma/  btts 
been  cut  about  the  year  130. 

+  This  refase.  left  id  the  workingg,  ia  locally  known  as  OIJ  Jfon. 

t  It  should  be  notiead,  with  rererence  to  this  waler,  that  it  UBually  canting  much  bi- 
carbonate of  lime  in  solution. 

i  IllnatratiTo  specimens,  exhibiting  these  modificatioos  and  changes,  will  be  (i 
lUeotioQB  of  the  Museuni  of  Practical  Geology. 
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for  example,  at  the  Golden  Valley  mine,  and  at  other  places  i 
vicinity  of  Winster,  Derbyshire. 

Calamine  seems  frequently  little  else  than  blende,  changed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  snlphuret  being  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  zinc, 
the  sulphur  having  disappeared,  and  being  replaced  by  oxygen  and 
carbon.  The  conditions  under  which  a  large  proportion  of  calamine  is 
ao  often  found,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  would  appear  to  render 
this  view  extremely  probable.  In  Talar-goch,  Flintshire,  it  is  seen  now 
forming,  and  apparently  from  a  decomposition  of  tho  sulphuret  of  zinc 
in  the  same  vein,  being  brought  in  solution,  hkc  carbonate  of  lime  into 
limestone  caves,  and  deposited  in  the  workings  of  the  mine.* 

Independently  of  these  modifications  and  changes  in  the  higher  por- 
tions of  mineral  veins,  there  are  others  to  be  found  occasionally  in  all 
parts  of  them,  shoeing  that  the  substances  thrown  down  in  them  or  against 
the  walla  of  tho  fissures  have  been  again  removed,  their  places  either 
vacant  or  replaced  by  other  substances,  filling  the  cavities  which  were 
thus  left,  A  large  proportion  of  the  pscudomorphous  crystals  of  dific- 
rent  substances  have  been  thus  produced — at  least  those  of  them  which 
have,  as  it  were,  filled  moulds  prepared  for  them  in  a  vein,  by  the 
removal  of  some  first-formed  substances,  coated  by  others  prior  to  such 
removal.  Of  this  kind  of  change  the  observer  may  often  study  examples 
in  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  mining  districts,  as  also  in  tho  half-decom- 
position and  partial  removal  of  various  mineral  bodies.  Vein  quartz  is 
sometimes  found  as  if  it  had  been  partially  attacked  by  solvents  and 
left  in  a  highly  porous  state,  evidently  from  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  its 
substance,  and  not  from  tho  removal  of  more  soluble  substances  which 
may  have  been  once  included  in  it,  a  circumstance  to  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated, since  the  latter  has  sometimes  been  clearly  the  case. 

In  some  veins  the  changes  of  conditions  for  tho  deposit  and  removal 
of  mineral  matter  are  highly  interesting.  Some  circumstances  observed 
in  the  Virtuous  Lady  Mine,  near  Tavistock,  Devon,  a  few  years  since, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  these  changes.  The  fissure  in  which  this  vein 
occurred  was  very  irregular,  and  sometimes  the  cavity  between  the 
walls  extended  to  many  feet.  Upon  the  walls  there  had  been  first  de- 
posited, (1)  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  copper  pyrites,  the  latter  often 
crystallized,  the  original  tetrahedrons  ao  elongated  as  to  form  rough 
prisms  with  pyramidal  summits ;  (2)  upon  these  cubic  crystals,  often  of 
considerable  size,  were  accumulated,  and  were  probably  of  fluor  spar 
(fluoride  of  calcium) ;  (3)  an  incrustation  of  carbonate  of  iron  then  com- 

*  The  composiiion  of  calamine  ia  Tery  variable.  According  lo  Iho  malyscs  of  M. 
Berthit^r,  the  onrbuaate  of  line  varies  in  its  ores  from  30  to  !>0  per  cent. ,-  the  other 
snbBtances  in  the  ore  beUig  carbonatca  of  iron,  manganeae,  lead,  and  lime.  It  often 
appcsra  as  if  the  carbonate  of  ilno  baa  been  deposited  from  solution,  and  WBB  nixed 
with  other  aubstances  thrown  dowo  at  the 
-whole  Dot  anfrequently  deposited  in  veins  a 
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pletely  covered  the  whole ;  and,  (4)  the  eubBtance  forming  the  cubes 
being  dissolved  and  removed,  and  ao  as  not  to  injure  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  (5)  cavitios  were  left  in  which  silica  and  the  sulphuret  of  copper 
and  iron  (copper  pyrites)  entered  and  became  crystallized,  these  latter 
minerals  not,  however,  entirely  filling  the  cavities.  Thus,  after  the 
formation  of  the  fissure,  there  appear  to  have  been  at  least  five  changes 
of  condition  in  that  part  of  the  vein  where  these  facts  were  observed, 
during  one  of  which  the  fluoride  of  calcium  previously  deposited  in  a 
crystallized  form  was  removed,  while  its  coating  of  carbonate  of  iron 
remained  uninjured.  It  is  very  desirable  that  modifications  and  changes 
of  this  kind  should  he  carefully  investigated,  CBpecially  with  reference 
to  the  structure  of  the  rocks  in  which  the  fissui'es  and  other  cavities  may 
be  found,  and  to  the  probabilities  of  any  new  fractures  being  the  means 
of  introducing  new  solutions  or  gaseous  matters  which  should  act  on  any 
substances  previously  accumulated  in  them.  Not  only  will  the  observer 
hare  to  study  the  pseudomorphous  crystallizations  above  noticed,  where 
one  substance  is  deposited,  becomes  coated  by  another,  and  la  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  third  substance,  in  the  manner  above  noticed,  but 
also  the  removal  and  replacement  of  certain  minerals,  as  if  molecule  by 
molecule,  the  form  of  the  original  crystal  remaining  unchanged.  With 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  the  carbonate  for  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  as 
previously  mentioned,  though  fragments  would  serve  to  show  this  change, 
the  original  form  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  being  still  retained,  crystals 
of  the  latter  have  been  found  completely  replaced  by  the  carbonate  of 
lead,  as  for  example,  in  Derbyshire,  at  a  mine  in  the  Long  Tor,  Mat- 
lock. Copper  pyrites  has  been  found  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere,  re- 
placing carbonate  of  iron,  the  forms  of  the  crystals  of  the  latter  com- 
pletely preserved,  and  numerous  other  changes  are  well  known,  where 
there  aeema  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  the  result  of 
deposit  in  moulds,  the  latter  removed,  so  that  no  trace  of  them  h&a  been 
left,*  though  no  doubt  this  is  a  circumstance  to  be  regarded  and  care- 
fully considered  at  all  times  in  investigations  of  this  kind.t 

*  M.  Beoqucret,  while  noticing  these  cb»nges,  mentions  the  foUowing  ftwit  bs  illas- 
trating  their  prodttclion  from  tlioae  nnnlogoun  to  cemcntatinn,  to  which  ho  Bttributci 
itn  electricsl  origin.  M.  Uarcct  left  a  plate  or  steel  during  eight  ysara  in  a  case  U  the 
Mint  ftt  Parie,  in  contact,  by  means  of  one  of  ita  ends,  with  a  Bolution  of  iutr»te  of 
aiWer,  wtiich  reached  it  verj  slnwl;  from  a  fissure  in  the  vessel  contuDiDg  it.  One  h*l[ 
of  tliis  Hteel  plate  was  entirely  ohnngeil  into  verj  pure  silver,  offering  a  resisting  mus 
without  the  lenst  trace  of  iron.  The  Tolume  of  tite  pinto  of  silrer  was  Tisibly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  pinto  of  steel. 

f  With  reference  to  these  changes,  it  may  often  haTe  happened,  as  now,  with  certuu 
solutions  flowbg  oTer  the  surface  of  liuid  from  fissuves  its  springs,  that  the  metatiiferoiu 
matter  in  some  of  these  soluliona  was  borne  away  in  a  manner  to  be  combined  with 
some  ordinary  sedimentary  depoEsils  within  moderate  distances.  In  some  localities  de- 
posits of  this  kind  forming  hands  in  detrilal  strata  may  aid  in  assisting  the  geologist  ia 
the  relative  dates  fur  the  filling  of  fissures  icith  ores  in  a  district.   For  eiaaiple,  at  the 
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Examining  tke  manner  in  which  the  substances  have  been 
in  the  fissurcB,  or  other  cavities,  after  the  action  regulating  the  deposit 
of  certain  bodies  against  their  walla,  more  upon  some  rocka  than  otheri, 
and  the  direction  of  the  fissures  them.^clvca  are  considered ;  the  most 
simple  mode  of  occurrence  presented  to  the  observer  is  that  where  a 
single  substance  may  be  found  in  tliem.  This  substance  may  either 
have  been  derived  from  the  adjoining  rocks,  by  solutions  formed  in  and 
percolating  through  them,  such  as  is  siiown  by  quartz  veins  amid  sili- 
ceous rocks,  and  calcareous  veins  among  limestones,  or  be  derived,  such 
as  the  peroxide  of  tin,  the  sulphurets  of  lead,  copper,  and  antimony, 
and  other  ores,  from  other  sources,  strings  even  of  metallic  silver  and 
larger  breadths  of  metallic  copper  presenting  themselves.  In  the  first 
case  it  may  be  apparent  from  aucceasive  coatings  of  crystals,  each  point- 
ing inwards,  and  from  both  sides  of  the  fissure,  that  the  filling  has  been 
a  work  of  time,  during  which  the  conditions  only  for  the  deposit  of  the 
single  substance  prevailed  in  the  part  of  the  fissure  seen.  The  follow- 
ing section  (fig.  291)  will  illustrate  these  successive  deposits,  a  b,  being 


arranged     ^^M 
le  deposit  1 


a  line  of  fissure,  cutting  through  any  class  of  rocks,  d  d ;  successive 
coatings  of  a  single  substance,  c  c  e  c,  filling  it  up  towards  the  centre, 
where,  for  still  furtlier  illustration,  occasional  cavities  may  he  supposed 
to  remain.  The  probability  of  the  single  substance  so  found  being 
more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the  rocks  traversed, 
will  have  to  be  weighed  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  locality. 
If  in  a  limestone  country,  such  as  the  mining  districts  of  Derbyshire, 

Hook  Point,  County  Weifonl,  and  nlao  nearer  the  town  of  Weiford,  the  uppei"  psrt  or 
the  oid  red  sandalone  series  conlnins  carbonate  of  copper  mingleJ  with  vegetable  re- 
muns,  the  btiDils  nith  this  interspersed  carhonate  of  copper  Bcveral  timeii  repeated. 
It  might  thence  be  inferred  that  this  carhotiate  had  been  derived  from  veins  of  copper 
orea  travarsing  the  adjacent  Silurian  rocks,  so  that  these  veins  were  farmed  anterior 
to  the  deposit  of  the  old  red  snndBlone  of  that  part  of  Ireland.  In  certain  mining 
districts  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  marked  effects 
among  any  ordinary  deposits  to  ivhich  they  could  flow  uninterruptedly  for  a  long  lapse 
of  tJne.  The  cupriferous  slates  of  Mansfield  are  iretl-knoirn  examples  of  detrital  accu- 
mulations containing  disserolnated  copper,  usually  copper  pyrites,  profitably  worked. 
And  here  again  organic  matter  is  often  mingled  with  the  ore,  reminding  us  of  the  mode 
if  occurrence  of  certain  iron  pyrites. 
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an  observer  found  the  BncceBBive  ooatingB  compoeed  of  calcareoiu  spar, 
he  might  he  led  to  infer  that  this  subBtance  waB  derived  from  the  lime- 
stone beds,  80  abundant  around,  and  in  which  the  fissures  may  be  formed, 
while,  if  composed  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  a  common  mineral  in  parts  of 
that  district,  he  might  be  induced  to  seek  other  sourcea  of  supply. 
Should  the  single  substance  in  a  vein  amid  limestones  be  fiaorJde  of 
calcium  (fluor  spar),  while  he  would  see  that  an  abundant  supply  oS 
calcium  was  at  hand  to  combine  with  fluoriue,  he  might  question  the 
limestone  having  been  the  source  of  the  latter  enhsCance  in  the  qnu- 
tities  found  in  the  veins. 

Single  substances  are  not  only  found  thus  joining  the  walls  of  fissuree 
together,  but  also  cementing  fragments  which  have  fallen,  or  liave  been 
introduced  into  them,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  to  show  that  sncfa 
&agments  may  have  fallen  in  upon  the  cementing  matter  wbUe  it  wu 
being  deposited,  since  they  are,  as  it  were,  isolated,  and  suspended  amid 
the  cementing  substance  that  may  thus  not  only  bind  those  together 
which  have  clearly  touched  one  another  previous  to  its  introductioo, 
but  also  envelope  some  which  are  occasionally  well  separated  from  any 
others,  and  therefore  could  not  have  received  support  from  them.  The 
fragmentary  condition  of  mineral  veins  is  to  he  seen  in  some  parts  of 
most  mining  districts,  and  may  often  be  as  well  studied  in  fissures,* 
wherein  the  ores  of  the  useful  metals  do  not  occur,  and  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  natural  sections,  such  as  in  diffs  on  the  sea-coasts  or  inland. 
The  cementing  substance  may  be  any  of  those  contained  in  fissures, — 
as  well  the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  the  useful  metals  generally,  as 
others.  Where  the  fragments  are  those  of  rocks,  which  may  be  easily 
removed  by  decomposition  from  the  action  of  solutions  or  gaseous  matter 
in  the  veins,  aa  for  example,  those  of  limestone  by  carbonic  acid  in 

*  In  CorniTftll,  whero  fragmcntiiry  lades  are  not  uuaommoti  (Roport  on  the  Gcftlogj 
of  Com  nail,  &c.,  p.  S'2'-i'),  that  of  the  Rolistian  mine  wiib  remarkable  as  Hhowiitg  roon^ 
pebbles  of  slate  and  quarti  (the  latter  from  their  character  eridcntly  bairmg  funned 
parts  of  some  Tsio)  cemented  by  peroxide  of  tin  and  copper  pyrites.  The  chief  maaa  of 
this  conglomerate  was  about  12  feet  long  and  as  m»aj  in  width  and  thickness,  and  nai 
foand  in  the  lode  (utanniferons)  about  UOO  feet  from  the  snrfacQ.  Scattered  pebbles  of 
the  same  kind  were  discorered  btjond  Ibe  chief  mass.  In  Wheal  Badger  lode,  oat 
near  Relistian,  pebbles  of  granite  were  seen  mixed  with  others  of  slate  and  quart*,  and 
Mr.  Came  meatioos  pebbles  hniing  been  found  in  the  tin  lode  of  Ding  Doog  Mine,  neu 
PcnianDe,  and  ia  the  lode  of  Wheal  Alfred,  senr  Ouincnr.  The  rounded  etate  of  thw* 
fragments  renders  them  interesting,  from  ahowitig  that  the;  bad  been  introduced  is 
tliat  condition  Into  the  Gssuro  prior  tu  the  time  when,  in  that  port  of  the  fissure,  at 
least,  the  deposit  of  the  tin  and  copper  ores  was  eSooted.  In  other  respeota  the  raede 
of  ooourrence  ia  the  same  with  the  ariliaary  fragments  cemented  by  umilor  subaljuiee*. 
M.  Fournet  (Etudes  sur  les  Diiputs  Mi^Callif&res)  notiees  pebbles  of  gneiss  as  found  ia 
the  vein  at  Joacbimsthal,  at  the  depth  of  192  fathoms  (1,152  feet).  Witli  respvot  to 
tiie  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks  in  reius,  as  might  be  anticipated,  they  are  nsnalljt 
ammon  when  the  fissure  is  somewhat  inclined  than  whau  it  beooBwa  T«MMal, 
the;  are  also  often  diauoverod  in  the  latter. 
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water,  cavities  are  then  left,  into  Thich  other  substances,  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  vein,  may  be  introduced,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cavities  left  by  the  crystals  above  noticed  have  been  filled  by  any 
other  substances  introduced  into  them.* 

The  coatings  of  different  kinds  of  mineral  matter  on  the  sides  of  fis- 
sures, as  if  from  successive  deposits  of  dissimilar  substances  from  solu- 
tions in  them,  seems  to  have  been  first  clearly  pointed  out  by  Werner, 
in  1791. t  Among  the  examples  adduced,  he  particularly  noticed  the 
vein  at  Segen-Gottes,  Gersdorf,  "  which,  reckoning  from  the  middle 
{composed  of  two  layers  of  calcareous  spar,  in  which  small  druses  here 
and  there  occur),  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals  are  arranged  in  the 
same  order  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  these  are  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar, 
galena,  &c.  In  the  southern  vein,  Gregorius,  the  two  layers  which  ad- 
here to  the  sides  of  the  vein  are  composed  of  crystallized  quartz ;  next 
to  these,  on  each  side,  is  a  layer  of  sulphuret  of  isinc,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuret  of  iron ;  this  is  followed  by  sulphuret  of  lead,  carbonate  of  iron, 
sulphuret  of  lead,  carbonate  of  silver,  rod  silver  ore,  and  sulphuret  of 
silver.  The  central  part,  which,  of  course,  is  most  recently  formed,  is 
of  calcareous  spar. "J 

That  this  regularity  should  always  be  found,  even  in  a  fissure  which 
has  probably  remained  in  its  first  state,  as  regards  any  subsequent  move- 
ment of  sides,  could,  scarcely  be  expected,  more  especially  in  cases  where 
the  walls  opposite  to  each  other  may  be  formed  of  different  rocks  (when 
the  fissure  is  a  fault),  or  where,  from  any  other  cause,  one  side  may 
have  received  deposits  which  the  other  did  not.  One  main  cause  of  dif- 
ference often  appears  to  arise  from  that  of  the  rocks  on  each  side,  a  de- 
posit first  being  formed  on  one,  continuing  to  receive  additions  to  it  in 
preference,  according  to  the  circumstance  previously  noticed  oa  to  de- 
posits from  solutions  (p.  371). 

The  geologist,  when  studying  the  contents  of  fissures  in  mining  dis- 
tricts, where  so  many  small  strings  of  different  substances  are  found  in 
chinks  and  cavities,  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  the  main  veins,  or 
even  in  them,  will  have  his  attention  arrested  by  the  evidences  of  many 
main  fissures  having  been  moved  more  than  once,  while  the  new  cracks 

*  In  the  cnsBB  of  fragmentary  veins  in  limestone  districts,  interesting  remoTiils  of  the 
ordinar;  ralcnreoua  matter,  niCli  the  preaerTution  of  orgiuiia  remums  in  a  fVagment. 
ma;  ocoaBJonatl;  be  seen.  A  good  example  of  this  fact  oecmred  in  a  large  vein  of  per- 
oiide  of  iron  (hemiLtitc)  in  the  curbonirerous  limcstene  near  Wrington,  Somecietsliire, 
(There,  from  a  somewhat  considerable  fragment  containing  a  fossil  ooral,  one  common 
in  beds  of  the  Gasurcs  above,  the  ordinary  catcareons  matter  bad  been  removed,  proba- 
bly by  the  aatioD  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  derived  fi-ota  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  parts  so  removed  were  replaced  by  the  peroiido  of  iron  of  Ihe  vein,  so  that  the  piece 
of  foaail  coral,  preserving  ail  the  angular  character  of  Ihe  original  fragment,  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  vein  of  iron  ore. 

f  ■'  Theory  of  Mineral  Veins,"  pnbliahed  at  Freiburg  in  1791. 

J  Ibid.,  chap,  iv.,  sec.  62. 
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time  produced  have  Bometimes  not  ooly  traversed  any  mineral  deposits 
wMch  may  have  been  previously  formed  iu  the  fissure,  in  its  first  8tat«, 
but  also  the  adjacent  country.  Werner  seems  to  hiive  been  aw&re  of 
thia  circumstance  when  he  remarked  that  "  we  meet  with  distinct  ex- 
amples of  new  veins  formed  in  the  direction  of  those  of  older  date  (either 
within  their  substance  or  by  the  side  of  them),  forming  with  them  the 
same  individual  substance."*  Very  material  changes  and  modificsuooB 
of  veins  may  thence  arise,  both  as  to  the  decomposition  and  removal  of 
substances  previously  in  the  fissure,  and  the  introduction  of  other  mineral 
matter. t  Good  evidence  of  such  movements,  independently  of  the  first 
contents  of  a  vein  being  traversed,  such  contents  forming  aa  much  a 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  subsequent  fiaaure,  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
mineral  mass  broken  through,  will  be  often  found  in  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  contents  themselves,  even  where  these  still  retain  a  certain 
parallelism  to  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  following  section  (fig.  292), 
part  of  the  lode  at  Wheal  Julia,  Binner  Downs,  Coruwall,  the  central 


deposit  of  quartz  crystals,  pointing  inward  to  e,  is  only  one  of  four  other 
similar  arrangements  of  parts,  b,  d,  g,  and  h.  To  effect  this  crystaUiia- 
tion,  the  increase  of  the  crystals  having  taken  place  inwards,  five  diffe- 
rent openings,  at  different  times,  have  been  effected,  so  that  the  needful 
walls  for  the  commencement  of  crystallization  in  each  case  oonld  be 
afforded.  Without  additional  evidence,  such  as  the  openings  in  other 
parts  of  the  vein,  or  amid  the  adjoining  rocks,  might  present,  it  would 
be  dilEcult  to  determine  which  of  these  openings  might  have  preceded 
the  others.  Commencing  on  the  left,  a,  the  section  gives  a  layer  of 
copper  pyrites  and  sulphurot  of  zinc  (blende)  upon  the  wall  of  the  lode 
in  that  direction,  to  this  succeeds  quartz  crystab  pointing  inwards,  h: 

*  "Theory  of  Mineral  VeinH,"  ohap.  v.,  sec.  65. 

-f-  When  describing  the  eacaBssive  opeDioga  of  the  veins  near  Pontpband,  H.  FoniiKt 
(Etudes  HUT  lea  Depots  M£tallifi;rea)  pointa  out  thftt  depasits  of  different  miaaral  nb- 
stoncea,  or  modiflcutions  of  such  snbatoncea,  ore  Been  to  choracteriie  five  of  the  Ax  nie- 
coBai-vc  dislocatiuns  vbich  he  nm  enabled  to  trace,  the  atitb  being  marked  b;  tha  intro- 
duction of  pebbles  and  sand,  a  conlinualion  of  the  aoflnmulation  irhieb  Blilt  caren  the 
coontr;  in  man;  placea,  and  which  is  itaelf  covered  by  the  lavas  of  the  ezt 
of  LoQcliadiire  and  Pranal. 
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indurated  argillaceous  matter,  c,  and  another  collectioQ  of  quartz  crys- 
talg  pointing  inwarda  at  d,  then  a  set  of  crystals,  e,  commencing  on 
either  side  upon  a  layer  of  crystallized  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blende, 
/,  /,  first  lining  the  .opening  in  which  this  arrangement  is  seen.  Still 
proceeding  from  left  to  right,  quartz  crystals  have  been  deposited  upon 
another  cavity,  leaving  an  open  space  at  g  [vug,  of  Cornish  miners), 
these  succeeded  by  layers  of  quartz  crystals,  pointing  inwarda  at  A,  rest- 
ing against  the  wall  of  the  vein  !n  that  direction.  Examples  of  this 
bind,  with  considerable  modifications,  could  be  readily  multiplied  to  b 
great  extent. 

With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  linos  of  different  substances,  when 
they  do  not  resemble  each  other  on  both  sides  of  a  vein,  though  it  may 
be  suspected  that  there  has  been  more  than  one  movement  in  the  fissure 
containing  them,  after  its  first  production,  the  evidence  is  often  by  no 
means  so  clear.  As  for  example,  in  the  subjoined  section  (fig.  293)  of 
part  of  a  lode  at  Godolphin  Bridge,  Cornwall,  where  a  represents  a 

T)f.tU. 


layer  of  quartz  resting  against  the  wall  of  the  vein  in  that  direction,  6 
quartz  crystals  pointing  inwards,  and  based  on  agatiform  bands  of  silica 
on  either  side  c  c,  and  d  a  thick  layer  of  copper  pyrites,  mingled  with 
some  quartz.  At  b  there  appears  decisive  evidence  that  when  the  silica 
there  found  was  deposited,  the  walls  of  the  opening  extended  from  1  to 
2 ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  arrangement  of  parts  showing  that  the 
copper  pyrites,  with  its  quartz,  had  2  for  one  of  its  walls,  it  could  not 
be  proved  that  there  was  a  distinct  opening  between  2  and  3,  in  which 
it  was  accumulated.  It  may  have  happened  that  the  copper  pyrites, 
with  some  intermingled  quartz,  was  deposited  against  the  wall  of  the 
vein  on  the  right,  while  quartz  only  was  accumulated  on  the  wall  to  the 
left. 

With  respect  to  the  movements  producing  these  parallel  arrangements 
of  parts,  without  much,  if  any,  evidence  of  the  previous  mineral  accu- 
mulations in  the  veins  having  been  broken  or  disturbed,  it  will  soon  be 
found,  while  studying  those  fissures  which  are  not  simple  cracks,  but 
faults  (p.  614),  that  this  may  be  produced  by  the  mere  slipping  of  the 
uneven  sides  of  the  fractures,  with  certain  intervals  of  repose  between 
each  movement,  bo  that  mineral  matter  may  be  deposited  in  the  cavi- 
ties during  each  period  of  repose.     If  a  fi  in  the  following  diagram  (fig. 
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294)  represent  a  tine  of  fissure,  and  a.  movement  be  efiected  so  tbkt  gtae 
side,  a'  b',  be  slid  in  a  manner  by  which  the  parts  ooo  o  touch,  support- 


• 


ing  the  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  fiasure,  cavities  will  be  formed  at 
e  c  c,  and  at  d,  the  latter  somewhat  more  extended  than  the  first.  If 
the  movement  has  taken  place  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  left  (as  in 
the  third  line),  to  the  same  amount  as  previoualy  to  the  right,  the  open- 
ings, c  c,  would  be  more  considerable,  bo  far  as  respects  the  illustration 
given,  and  the  points  of  contact  less  numerous.* 

In  a  fracture  across  rocks,  the  irregularities  of  the  fisBures  being  usiull; 
in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  the  points  of  contact  in  consequence 
variously  situated,  the  general  inequality  of  the  walls  of  veins  has  to 
be  regarded. 

When  movements  have  been  considerable,  a  polish  and  striation  of 
the  sides  have  often  been  efiected,  the  striation  corresponding  with  the 
direction  of  the  movement ;  evidence  of  importance  when  that  direction 
may  not  be  clearly  seen  by  the  bedding  or  other  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  rocks  fractured.  In  fissures  where  there  has  been  more  than 
one  movement  they  are  also  valuable,  especially  when  the  evidence  of 
crystallization  having  taken  place  at  separate  times  in  different  cavities 
being  absent,  the  contents  of  the  veins  themselves  exhibit  this  striatiou 
and  polish  in  given  directions.f  In  illustration  of  movements  not 
marked  by  considerable  dislocations,  yet  where  successive  new  apertures 
or  cavities  have  been  formed,  filled  either  in  the  manner  above  noUced, 
oryatalliajation  towards  the  interior  spaces  afi'ording  evidence  on  this 
head,  or  where  simple  polish  and  striation  may  appear,  perhaps  the 
following  diagram  (fig.  29.5)  may  bo  useful.  If  a  6  be  a  fissure, 
and  the  portions  of  separated  rock,  m  n,  slide  against  each  other,  so 
that  the  beds  at  n  are  lowered  to  c  along  the  line  of  the  fissure,  touoh- 


*  If  a  piece  of  paper  or  card  be  out  in  tl 
section  of  UD  irregular  fisBure,  as  bucIi  fractures  mot 
slid  on  A  table,  ao  that  part^  of  the  cut  paper  toucli 
readily  be  aeen. 

t  When  either  the  etrialion  or  polish  lin«  been  effected  in 
eelTea,  or  coatings  of  ores  have  covered  them  over,  taking 
their  uninjured  state,  these  polished  and  striated  lurfaaes  ore  commonly  tcrmMl 


r  representing  tbf 

and  the  pi«ae«  bf 

:h  other,  tUs  illustration  will 

malaCions  of  ores  them- 
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ing  in  anfficient  points  for  support,  nutil  a  &esh  set  of  cayities  be 
formed,  represented  bj  the  dark  portion,  i,  and  these  oaTities  be  filled 
by  mineral  matter,  a  fnrther  movement  in  the  same  direction  would  . 
cause  fiictiou  on  these  contents,  which  would  thos  constitute  an  unerea 


surface  towards  the  side  n.  Assuming  these  contents  somewhat  solid 
(they  maj  be  even  more  bo  than  the  sides  of  the  old  fracture),  thia 
second  movement  might  extend,  for  illustration,  to  e,  snffideot  points 
of  support  existing  as  before,  so  that  the  cavities  i  were  produced.  A 
third  movement  taking  place,  afler  these  second  cavities  were  filled, 
similar  results  would  follow,  and  a  third  set  of  cavities,/,  would  be 
filled.  These  successive  settlements  or  movemepts  of  the  masses  of 
rook,  cUvided  by  fissures,  are  seen  in  some  localities  to  hare  beea  ytsrj 
frequently  repeated. 

When  the  fissures  are  more  complicated,  so  that  not  only  the  different 
cavities  have  been  subsequently  filled  by  the  introduction  of  mineral 
matter  into  those  formed  by  the  mere  sliding  at  intervals,  of  the  rocks 
on  one  side,  but  fractures  also  traverse  the  substances  variously  aoon- 
mulated  in  them,  and  are  not  confined  to  them,  extending  to  the  a^a- 
cent  rocks  on  either  side,  even  breaking  the  walls  into  fragments,  and  the 
whole  is  again  cemented  by  mineral  matter  newly  introduced,  the  study 
of  the  contents  of  such  fissures  requires  no  little  caution.  In  sudi 
cases  a  careful  search  for  the  Babstances  traversed  will  usually  lead  to 
the  information  sought,  particularly  when  combined  with  any  evidence 
that  can  be  obtained  from  fractures  in  the  adjoining  rocks.  If  in  the 
following  section  (fig.  296)  r  r  represent  the  rocks  on  either  ude  of  a  ■ 
vein ;  a,  an  arrangement  of  quartz  or  other  crystals,  showing  the  filling 
of  a  separate  cavity  now  occupied  by  them ;  h,  another  ^d  similar 
mode  of  occurrence  of  any  cryst^iied  mineral ;  e,  copper  pyrites,  or 
any  other  substance  separated  from  another,  «,  by  a  surface  of  poliali 
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aod  Btriation  {gliekentidet),  d,  aad  the  whole  be  trarened  by  a  Btring 
of  aome  other  body,  /,  g,  ench  as  snlphoret  of  zinc,  then,  independeatly 
of  the  evidence  of  separate  movemeotB,  as  shown  \fj  the  two  Beta  of 


orystallized  sabstanceB,  a  and  b,  and  the  polished  and  striated  snrface, 
d,  between  the  Babstances  c  and  e,  another  movement  would  be  shown 
by  the  string  of  mineral  matter,/^,  mo(e  especially  if ,  as  in  the  fignre, 
a  kind  of  small  shift  of  the  Tarious  Bubstauces,  including  the  walls  of 
the  rock  originally  divided,  has  been  eflfected.  In  this  manner  manj 
decompositions  of  the  substances  first  introduced  into  fissnrea  seem  often 
to  have  taken  place,  while  mineral  matter,  new  to  its  contents,  has  been 
introduced. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  successive  movements  to  have  been 
effected  in  planes,  either  corresponding  with  those  of  the  original  frac- 
tures, or  not  far  removed  from  them.  As  has  been  shown,  veins  tra- 
verse each  other  at  considerable  and  even  right  angles,  one  series  being 
formed  subsequently  to  another,  as  proved  by  the  contents  of  one  vein 
forming  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  other  (p.  618).  In  such  cases  the 
study  of  any  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  veins  cut  throDgh 
is  one  of  much  interest  in  itself,  and  is  still  more  so  when  combined 
with  any  modifications  found  in  the  contents  of  the  traversing  vein.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  the  mineral  matter  in  the  traversed  vein  is  mucb 
modified,  so  that,  independently  of  any  removal  of  its  parts  into  the 
new  cavity,  it  might  appear  as  beneath  (fig.  297),  where  the  vein  a  I 


-r 


being  cut  at  a  considerable  angle  by  another,  e  rf,  a  movement  of  oert^n 
Bubstances  from  hXa  e,  and  a  removal  of  similar  substances  from/ to 
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a,  is  aupposed  to  have  occurred,  so  that  if  the  vein  c  d  were  again 
removed,  the  parts  broken  through  would  not  correspond  to  the  same 
extent  that  they  did  prior  to  the  aecond  fracture.  When  the  mineral 
matter  is  apparently  moved  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  ore  is 
sought  by  the  miner,  this  becomes  at  once  known ;  but  it  will  reward 
the  attention  of  an  observer,  not  only  to  study  the  veins  with  reference 
to  ore,  but  also  to  all  the  substances  so  traversed.  It  is  also  important 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  deposits  of  any  substances  or  larger  bodies 
of  them  where  the  walls  maybe  formed  of  the  contents  of  a  first-formed 
fissure,  since  these  then  occupy  the  position  of  any  dissimilar  rocks  (p. 
641),  and  may  be  found  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  deposit  of 
some  given  substances,  whether  ores  of  the  useful  metals  or  otherwise. 
In  some  mining  countries  certain  mineral  substances  are  found  more 
abundantly  where  one  vein  crosses  another,  or  within  moderate  dis- 
tances from  the  intersection,  than  elsewhere  in  such  veins. 

When  engaged  in  this  investigation  it  becomes  needful  well  to  con- 
sider the  fact  so  commonly  observed  in  mining  districts  of  various  parts 
of  the  world,  that  where  two  or  more  veins  come  together  at  a  moderate 
angle,  the  ores  of  the  useful  metals  sought  in  them  usually  occur  more 
abundantly  than  elsewhere.  This  may  be  far  from  constant,  neverthe- 
less the  percentage  of  instances  in  which  this  happens  is  so  considerable 
as  commonly  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  miners  in  numerous 
districts.  The  circumstance  has  been  remarked  as  well  when  the  fissures 
ont  each  other  somewhat  vertically,  as  beneath  (fig.  298),  representing 


a(Noith),  i(Soath)  surface  of  the  CDantr;; /,  e.  North  lode;  j;,  i^  Iron  sh&ft  !ode ;  e, 
their  intersecUoD,  where  the  riohea  of  the  mine  were  improTed ;  s  a,  slate  traveraed  by 
the  lodes. 

a  vertical  section  of  the  lodes  at  East  Wheal  Crinnis  Mine,  Cornwall, 
as  where  they  traverse  each  other  somewhat  horizontally,  when  a  plan 
resembling  this  section  would  also  sufiice  for  numerous  examples.  Even 
a  large  horse*  has  been  observed  to  afi"ord  more  ore  at  the  sharp  ends 

»  This  terra  is  applied  iu  many  of  our  mining  districts  to  large  rragmenta  in  mineral 
veins,  portions  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  which,  from  a  oomplication  of  the  fracture  form- 
ing the  main  fiuure,  become  isolated  &Dd  Jammed  in  between  its  s)de«. 


r 
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of  the  fragment  than  in  other  adjacent  portions.  The  miners  often  pn 
the  eignificant  name  of  leaders  to  the  contents  of  small  fiaBurea  ranging 
out  from  a  main  fissure,  it  frequently,  though  by  no  meanB  constantly, 
occurring  that  a  bunch  of  ore  is  found  where  they  unite. 

When  the  observer  regards  the  infiltration  of  solutions  into  cavities 
of  various  tinds,  whether  such  solutions  be  merely  derived  from  the 
rocks  adjacent  to  or  surrounding  them,  or  come  from  other  soarces,  the 
deposits  of  different  mineral  substances  in  such  cavities,  whether  fissures 
or  otherwise,  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  the  aelection,  as  it 
were,  of  certain  rocks  hy  them  being  one  of  those  conditions,  and  the 
various  modifications  and  changes  which  the  arrangement  of  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  mineral  matter  found  in  such  situations  have  sustained,  be 
will  probably  be  led  to  consider  the  general  subject  as  one  of  no  alight 
scientific  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  the  investigations  into  which 
he  will  have  to  euti.T  also  possess  no  little  importance  from  their  direct 
bearing  on  the  discovery  and  extraction  of  many  substances  so  important 
to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Partial  removal  or  denudation  of  Rocks. — Although  mention  hu 
often  been  previously  made  of  the  partial  removal  of  the  mineral  acciunit' 
lations  of  various  geological  times,  and  this  has  been  referred  to  the 
action  of  breakers  on  coasts,  to  the  decomposition  of  different  rocks  by 
atmospheric  influences,  and  to  their  erosion  and  subsequent  transport 
by  running  waters,  a  few  words  on  geological  denudation,  regarded  hy 
itself,  may  he  usefully  added.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  causes  of 
the  partial  removal  of  rock  accumulations,  there  are  few  subjecta  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  present,  but  also  with  many  prior  conditionB 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  ilifferent  regions,  which  more  impress  the  geolo- 
gist with  the  great  lapse  of  time  required  in  explanation  of  the  facte 
observed.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  abrasion  and  transport  of 
an  immense  mass  of  mineral  matter  by  means  of  atmospheric  infioenoes, 
the  kind  of  smoothing  or  levelling  of  great  areas  so  often  found,  and 
the  isolation  of  portions  of  various  dimensions,  outstanding  like  islands 
from  a  kind  of  main  coast  composed  of  hke  deposits,  of  which  they  only 
constitute  detached  parts,  so  forcibly  remind  an  observer  of  the  action 
of  breakers  on  land,  that  there  seems  much  difficulty  in  avoiding  the 
inference  that  to  this  source  of  abrasion  geological  denudation  is 
chiefly  due. 

As  an  intermixture  of  land  and  water  is  needed  in  explanation  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  detrital  matter  at  all  geological  times, 
and  as  tides,  or  the  absence  of  them,  would  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  same  causes  as  at  present  during  the  same  lapse  of  time,  so  far 
the  causes  for  the  abrasion  of  land  at  the  margin  of  waters  would  hare 
been  always  the  same  as  now.  Winds,  however,  being,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  movements  as  those  of  earthquakes,  the  canae  of  the  www 
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which  break  on  coasts,  to  them  the  geologist  has  to  look  for  the 
nued  disturbance  of  water,  where  its  level  cuts  the  land,  sufficient  to 
produce  the  abrasion  required.  As  the  winds  of  the  present  day  are 
arranged  generally  in  their  courses  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  earth, 
and  the  movement  of  the  latter  around  its  axis,  the  ohserver  has  to  con- 
sider whether  the  former  has  ever  been  less  or  more  intense  than  it  now 
ig  (assuming  the  rate  of  the  latter,  for  better  illustration,  to  hare 
remained  the  same),  or  whether  connteracting  or  modifying  influences, 
Buch  as  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  of  the  whole  surface  of  our 
planet  to  prevent  the  present  differences  of  heat  arising  from  the  suu, 
have  had  an  appreciable  effect  in  that  direction.  Jle  has  thus  to  see  if 
there  be  evidence  of  breaker  action  at  different  and  especially  at  early 
geological  times.  The  facts  noticed  as  to  beaches  adjoining  land  in  the 
midst  of  the  accumulations  of  so  early  a  date  as  that  of  the  Silurian 
series  (p.  459),  may  satisfy  him  that  breakers  were  in  action  at  that 
time  as  now  on  sea-coasts.  Evidence  of  the  like  kind  being  seen  of 
similar  effects  at  various  geological  periods,  the  observer  may  feel 
assured  that  from  the  earliest  times  when  the  remains  of  marine  life 
were  entombed  amid  detrital  deposits,  to  the  present  day,  breaker  action 
was  in  force. 

Being  satisfied  that  this  action  has  been  an  important  geological  agent 
for  BO  long  a  lapse  of  time,  the  observer  may  be  induced  to  inquire, 
from  such  evidence  as  may  present  itself,  if  any  particular  exposures  to 
great  oceans  can  be  traced.  Assuming  winds  to  produce  the  ordinary 
waves  breaking  on  shore,  and  that  the  present  causes  of  the  general 
arrangement  or  modification  of  land  and  sea  have  continued  far  back 
into  geological  time,  the  greater  the  ocean  exposure  of  given  coasts  to 
prevalent  and  strong  winds,  the  greater,  all  other  conditions  being  equal, 
would  be  the  abrasion  experienced.  Hence  tho  study  of  denudation  in 
connexion  with  evidence  as  to  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  at  different 
geological  times,  and  especially  as  to  the  direction  in  which  great  por- 
tions of  the  ocean  of  any  of  those  times  may  have  been  situated,  becomes 
important.  We  have  been  often  struck,  whde  examining  the  geological 
structure  of  different  portions  of  the  British  Islands,  with  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  various  modi6cations  of  coasts  attending  tho  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  the  area'  at  different  periods,  above  and  beneath 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may  have  been  exposed  to  or  sheltered  from  such 
an  ocean  as  the  Atlantic  on  the  westward.  The  position  of  the  conglo- 
merates of  the  new  red  sandstone  time,  arranged  against  and  around  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  portions  of  tho  adjacent  country 
(fig.  167,  p.  4(52),  remind  the  observer,  while  on  the  spot,  very  forcibly 
of  an  exposure  to  a  considerable  range  of  water  on  the  westward.  Of 
the  surfaces  of  land  left  by  various  denudations  at  more  recent  times, 
the  impression  as  to  a  great  exposure  to  western  waters  is  still  greater. 


the  conti-        ^J 
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inland  clifie  presenting  themBelves  precisely  where  they  vould  be 
expected,  and  ovon  the  shelter  derived  from  protruding  land  being 
found.  In  illustration  of  thb  circumstance,  an  observer,  regarding  the 
present  escarpments  of  the  oolitic  series,  including  the  lias,  from  their 
comparative  shelter  on  the  eastward  of  the  high  land  of  Wales,  to  the 
English  Channel,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  making  a)!  dne  allowance  for 
subsequent  changes  arising  from  atmospheric  influences,  with  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  old  cliffs,  and  of  their  character  according  to  eJtpo- 
suro  or  shelter,  where  the  Mendip  Hills  and  other  elevations  of  the  same 
character,  would  modify  the  force  of  the  great  Atlantic  waves  breaking 
on  such  a  range  of  coast. 

The  removal  of  portions  of  the  accumulations  of  various  periods,  ex- 
tending back  in  time  to  those  of  the  Cambrian  aeries  in  our  islands,  is 
something  very  considerable,  and  to  be  measured  by  thousands  of  cubic 
miles  of  mineral  matter.  In  Ireland,  the  abrasion  of  the  Silurian  rocks, 
anterior  to  the  conglomerates  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  is  well  marked. 
Large  surfaces  were  evidently  there  shorn  down  by  denudation  previous 
to,  or  at  that  time,  the  granitic  protrusions  then  existing  in  parts  of 
that  land  being  also  cut  partially  away,  and  having  from  that  period  to 
this-  been  exposed  to  abrasion  and  loss  of  volume  whenever  brought 
withia  the  range  of  the  breakers,  or  raised  up  within  the  inflaences  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  regarding,  therefore,  such  masses  of  mineral  matter, 
the  obse^^■e^  baa  before  him  the  results  of  many  partial  removals  of  rock 
accumulations,  and  sees  the  remains  only  of  many  niodi6cation8  of  sur- 
faces wrought  by  denudations  during  a  long  lapse  of  time. 

In  estimating  any  amount  of  matter  whicn  may  have  been  removed, 
either  from  igneous  rocks  or  from  deposits  formed  by  the  aid  of  water, 
much  care  is  sometimes  needed,  so  that  a.  correct  estimate  may  bo  formed 
of  the  probable  prior  arrangement  of  the  part»of  it.  This  is  especially 
necessary  when  a  series,  or  parts  of  a  series,  of  deposits  may  extend 
over  or  conceal  another,  or  portions  of  itself,  otherwise  by  supposing  an 
extension  of  accumulations  in  directions  where  they  never  existed,  far 
more  mineral  matter  might  be  inferred  to  have  been  removed  than  fau 
been  the  case.  For  example,  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Herefordshire, 
South  Wales,  and  parts  of  Southern  Ireland,  so  occurs,  that,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  the  higher  portion  gradually  overlapped  or  passed  over  a 
variety  of  older  and  subjacent  beds  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion, a  relative  depression  of  land  and  sea-bottom  in  that  direction 
having  probably  been  the  cause  of  this  overlap.*  In  such  a  case  the 
probable  range  and  limit  of  the  conditions  for  the  deposit  of  this  higher 
portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  have  to  be  carefully  estimated,  so  that 

*  Part  of  tluB  overlap  will  be  seen  by  referenoB  to  Sheets  38,  40,  of  the  Oeolopoal 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  ulao  to  the  flmall  General  Map  of  South  Wale^  ii 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  vol.  I. 
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the  removal  of  matter,  never  deposited,  may  not  be  inferred.  It  fortu- 
nately happens  that,  in  Southern  Pombrokesbire,  the  exteneion  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  at  tho  time  of  the  deposit  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  tho  same  district,  can  be  clearly  seen  at  Slebech,  the  tatter 
there  overlapping  the  sandstone,  as,  in  like  manner,  in  tho  same  county, 
the  extent  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  at  the  time  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  tho  coal  measures,  can  also  be  well  observed  at 
the  overlap  of  the  latter  over  tho  former,  near  Haverfordwest.  The 
following  section  (fig.  299)  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  need  of  caution 
on  this  subject.  If  a  6  be  a  series  of  consecutive  detrital  deposits, 
formed  under  conditions  which  allowed  them  completely  to  cover  each 
other,  80  far  as  the  area  represented  in  the  section  is  concerned,  and 


1 


c,  d,  e,  be  other  accumulations,  formed  after  a  movement,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  b,  had  lowered  that  end  of  the  deposits  a  b,  so  that  c,  d,  e  were 
successively  formed  in  planes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  at  an  angle 
with  that  of  a  b,  the  successive  extensions  of  c,  d,  and  e,  in  the  direc- 
tion a,  being  governed  by  causes  such  as  a  line  of  coast,  and  its  gradual 
depression  beneath  a  sea  level  in  that  direction,  after  the  first  movement 
lilting  the  inferior  rocks  a  b  towards  b,  the  rocks  c,  d,  and  e,  would  gra- 
dually spread  beyond,  or  overlap  each  other  towards  a.  If  now,  from 
subsequent  breaker  action,  atmospheric  influences,  and  final  elevation  of 
the  mass  as  now  found,  a  surface  should  be  exposed  corresponding  with 
the  line/r/,  a  section  of  the  following  kind  (fig.  300)  would  be  obtained, 


wig.ta). 


one  very  deceptive,  without  care  and  attention  to  the  general  geological 
structure  of  the  country,  as  to  the  prior  extension  of  tho  beds  c,  d,  e, 
towards  a,  inasmuch  as  a  vast  extent  of  country  composed  of  them 
might  be  assumed  as  shorn  down  in  that  direction,  and  a  mass  of  mineral 
removed,  which  never  existed.* 

It  thus  becomes  essential,  when  endeavouring  to  estimate  any  mineral 

*  Thoao  nho  bave  exnmincil  tho  Gscurpmenlfl  a!  tho  coal  measures,  carboniferous 
limestone  and  old  red  BandBlone  on  the  northern  boundilrj  of  the  great  eoal  diatricts  ot 
MoQinouUiBbiTe  and  South  Wales,  will  at  ones  Bee  the  applioation  of  these  SMtions. 
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matter  removed  by  denudation,  carefully  to  weigh  the  probability  of  tlie 
conditions  under  which  the  accumulations,  supposed  to  be  remoTcd,  may 
have  extended.  We  may  here  again  refer  with  advantage  to  the  small 
area  represented  in  the  map  of  the  Mendip  Hilla  and  adjoining  country 
(fig.  167,  p.  462),  for  illustration  on  this  head.  Upon  the  portion  of 
country  where  the  new  red  marl  and  sandstone  (5)  occupioa  the  surface, 
several  isolated  patches  of  lias  (6)  may  be  seen  distributed.  These 
patches  are  only  the  remains  of  beds  which  once  continuously  covered 
the  former  deposits,  and  joined  the  main  mass  of  the  lias  seen  oa  the 
southern  portion  of  the  map.  The  mode  of  accumulation  of  this  lias, 
and  its  modification  where  adjoining  the  dry  land  of  the  time,  have 
been  previously  mentioned  (p.  464).  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that 
while  this  rock  was  thus  modified  near  the  Mendip  Hilla,  it  stretched 
away  with  common  characters  in  other  directions,  patches  of  it  being 
found  in  various  other  localities  scattered  over  the  prior  and  subjacent 
rocks,  such  being  the  remains  of  a  wide  area  once  occupied  by  this 
deposit.  As  with  the  lias,  so  also  with  the  accumulations  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  it — those  of  the  inferior  oolite  (7,  fig.  16"),  detached 
patches  of  which  are  also  seen  isolated  upon  prior-formed  rocks,  snch 
patches  once  portions  of  a  continuous  deposit  in  a  sea.  One  small  islet 
of  inferior  oolite  wUl  be  observed  towards  the  left  comer  of  the  map 
(fig.  167).  Other  patches  will,  however,  be  seen  at  Dundry  and  Brent 
Knoll,  by  reference  to  more  extended  geological  maps.  By  carefid 
esamination  it  is  found  that  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  their  component 
beds  is  such  as  to  point  towards  their  termination,  as  a  deposit  of  the  { 
time,  at  no  great  distance  westward,  so  that  when  considering  the  mass 
of  mineral  matter  removed  by  denudation  in  that  direction,  with  refe- 
rence to-the  general  structure  of  the  district,  due  allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  this  probable  termination  of  these  rocks  westward.  As  'illus- 
trative of  denudation  towards  the  termination  of  accumnlationa,  the  fol- 
lowing section  (fig.  301)  may  be  useful.     It  is  one  of  the  country  near 

rig.  3D1.  _^HJ 


Wiveliscombe,  Somersetshire,  d  d  being  rocks  of  the  Devonian  series, 
disturbed  and  denuded  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  Bandstones, 
h,  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  that  district,  and  of  *a  conglome- 
rate, a  a,  composed  of  rounded  portions  of  the  adjacent  disturbed  rocks, 
d  d,  cemented  by  calcareo-magnesian  matter.  In  this  case  the  former 
continuous  portion  of  the  conglomerate  a  a,  and  of  part  of  the  sand- 
stones beneath  it,  b,  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  not  only  from 
the  minor  valley,  v,  but  also  from  the  larger  surface  hollowed,  a 
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tween  Main  and  Caatio  Hills.  The  conglomerates,  a  a,  have  thus 
cut  off,  as  it  wore,  from  tlie  source  of  their  pehbles,  the  country  towards 
Main  Down,  the  portion  left  being  only  the  remains  of  a  once  continuous 
acctimolatioa  of  them,  probably  along  a  line  of  coast  existing  at  that 
time  at  a  short  distance  westward. 

Notwithstanding  these  modifications  required  in  our  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  accumulations  removed  in  some  districts,  there  often  remains 
so  great  a  gap  in  the  connesion  which  evidently  once  existed  between 
portions  of  deposits  in  others,  that  collectively  the  removed  portions 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  measured  by  a  considerable  amount  of  cubic 
miles  of  missing  mineral  matter.  The  smoothing  off  of  the  surfaces  of 
even  the  most  disturbed  deposits,  portions  of  these  deposits  now 
variously  consolidated,  and  apparently  possessing  that  character  when 
so  worn  down,  is  often  to  he  found.  The  coasts  of  Northern  Devon- 
shire, where  the  variously  consolidated  beds  of  the  lower  coal  measures 
are  so  much  bent  and  plicated,  will  afford  the  geologist  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  observation.  It  is  of  the  order  represented  beneath  (fig. 
302),  where  a,  b,  being  the  sea  line,  cliffs,  c,  are   exposed,  showing 


lus  been       ^^H 
towards  ' 


numerous  flexures,  the  continuations  of  which  can  bo  readily  supplied 
by  the  dotted  lines  above  the  present  surface  of  the  land,  d,  and  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea,  a,  b.  The  importance  of  cliffs,  either  inland 
or  on  the  sea-coast,  in  properly  appreciating  the  matter  removed  from 
a  district  presenting  no  very  great  differences  of  surface  elevation  and 
depression  (mere  common  undulations  of  country),  is  very  considerable. 

nc.303. 


Without  them  the  observer  might  often  be  unmatructcd  as  to  the  real 
amount  of  flexure  and  plication  planed  down  and  concealed  beneath  the 
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ordinary  Bmooth  surfacca  exposed.  Of  this  the  preceding  sectioo  (fig,  303) 
is  an  example.  It  is  a  sketcli  from  Trenance  Point,  of  High  Cotc,  oq 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  exhibiting  a  flection  of  hard  sandstones  of 
the  older  rocks  of  that  country,  worn  down,  probably,  by  the  some  kind 
of  heavy  Atlantic  breakers  which  are  now  cutting  off  a  further  Blice  of 
these  ancient  accumulations  down  to  a  new  level.* 

By  consulting  the  geological  maps  of  various  lands,  when  auch  m^n 
have  been  carefully  prepared,  abundant  evidence  will  frequently  appear 
of  the  surface  denudation  to  which  very  extended  areas  have  been  ex- 
posed. Taken  alone,  without  carefully  constructed  sections,  and  a  dae 
regard  to  the  circumstances  above  noticed,  no  very  accurate  estimate 
can  usually  be  framed.  We  may,  indeed,  infer,  when  we  find,  as  »t 
Orleigh  Court,  near  Bideford,  Devon,  a  part  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  cretaceous  series,  possessing  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  same 
portion  when  last  seen  in  mass  to  the  eastward,  at  the  Black  Down 
Hills,  forty-two  miles  distant,  that  the  whole  intermediate  country  was 
once  covered  with  the  sands  and  chert,  of  which  this  portion  of  the  cre- 
taceous series  in  that  part  of  England  is  composed,  so  that  by  taking  a 
given  area  and  the  thickness  of  the  accumulation,  the  number  of  cubic 
miles  of  the  deposit  removed  by  denudation  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated. When,  however,  the  observer  has  to  deal  with  a  bent  or  con- 
torted set  of  beds  in  a  considerable  area,  it  ia  only  by  very  carefullj 
following  these  flexures  and  contortions  that  any  fair  approximation  to 

*  With  regard  to  the  present  action  of  breakers  Ihaa,  as  it  were,  remariag  new  slioN 
of  deposits,  wltether  contorted,  or  in  their  originsil  planea  of  acctunuUtiDii,  it  not  onlj 
effects  tbis,  bat  alsa,  when  the  eonditiotia  for  Uie  eloTattoa  and  depression  of  maosei  of 
land  hiTe  been  faToorable,  will  cut  una;  the  ncoumQlstions  of  former  times  so  u  td 
restore  old  worn  surfaces.  Of  this,  eismples  may  be  seen  uu  the  shores  of  the  Briaiol 
Channel  in  several  places  (Auet  Passage,  Bendrick  Rooka,  &o.)  The  following  sectioD 
(fig.  304),  near  Portishead,  eihibits  beds  of  coal  measures,  a,  a,  upturned  prior  to  lit 
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uoumulation  of  dolomitic  conglomerate,  and  new  red  sandstone,  b,  the  put  toward  • 
being  now  swept  by  breaker  action,  which  has  cut  away  the  beds,  i,  to  the  cliff.  J;  t 
portion  being,  for  the  present,  left  at  t,  and  thus  a  part  of  an  old  sarface  beeomct 
again  exposed  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  t  a,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time. 

As  to  denudation  generally,  which  has  romoTed  large  portions  of  ths  depoeita  now 
oipoaud  on  the  surface  of  land,  the  observer  will  find  cnmorous  illustrationa  is  pre- 
ceding figures,  Til.,  EgB.  7.  10,  11,  16.  47,  57,  79,  80,  96,  109,  136,  166,  158.  IW.  146. 
ISO   171,  174,  177,  181,  209,  212,  213,  217,  218 
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matter  removed  from  the  general  masa  can  be  made.  The  Tarioiu 
Ja  and  contortiooB  must  not  only  be  properly  asoertamed,  due 
)wance  being  made  for  fractures  at  the  extreme  parts  of  flezores 
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(p,  607),  but  also  the  amount  of  faults  that  have  occurred,  and  which 
may  interfere  with  these  flexures  and  plications,  be  carefully  consi- 
dered. 

Availing  himself  of  the  observations  made  on  the  Geological  Survey, 
Frofessor  Ramsay  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  a  vast  moss  of 
matter  has  been  removed  by  denudation  from  South  Wales  and  the  ad- 
jacent English  counties,  the  amount  of  which  may  to  a,  certain  extent 
be  estimated.*  Taking  the  evidence  obtained  respecting  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  various  beds  of  Silurian  rocks  and  their  curvature,  in  the 
Woolhopo  district  (fig.  305),  he  infers  that,  if  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  now  removed  were  restored,  so  as  to  complete  the  section  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  rocks  probably  occurred  at  the  time  they  were 
bent,  it  would  give  them  the  great  additional  height  of  about  3500  feet. 
Employing  the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the  old  red  sandstone,  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  and  coal  measures  of  the  Mendip  HiUs  district,  the 
Professor  considers  that  an  additional  mass  of  accumulations,  4000  feet 
in  thickness,  would  be  required  above  the  Mendip  Hilla  to  supply  the 
place  of  beds  removed  by  denudation,  and  another  of  5000  feet,  for  the 
denudation  of  the  same  rocks  on  the  north  of  Bristol. f  The  missing 
matter  above  the  vale  of  the  Towey,  near  Langadoc,  Cnermarthenshire, 
he  estimates  at  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  preceding 
section  (6g.  306)  is  one  of  those  given  in  illustration  of  this  subject, 
and  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  disturbed  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
old  red  sandstone,  and  Silurian  rocks,  shorn  down  by  denudation  in  the 
slightly  elevated  districts  of  Southern  Pembrokeshire.  These  and  other 
calculations  induce  Professor  Ramsay  to  infer,  with  reference  to  the 
Silurian  rocks,  old  red  sandstone,  and  coal  measures  of  South  Wales, 
that  by  "  simply  estimating  their  cubic  contents  in  the  area  they  now 
occupy,  and  adding  to  this  the  amount  removed  by  denudation,  and 
that  existing  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  employed  to  form  these  strata  was  many  times 
greater  than  the  entire  amount  of  solid  land  they  now  represent  above 
the  waves. "J 

Viewing  such  considerable  denudations,  quite  as  readily  seen  in  many 
other  and  distant  regions,  as  in  the  minor  districts  noticed,  and  com- 
bining them  with  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  land  that  have  taken 
place  at  all  geological  times,  sometimes  slowly  moving  great  surfaces 
above  and  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  others  squeezing  and  folding 

•  ■■  Memoirs  of  tbe  Geologicnl  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

t  Referring  to  the  reduction  of  the  HorizoQlAl  Section  of  the  Geologickl  Sorttj, 
sheet  17,  eitending  from  GlftBtonbury  Tor,  aoroBB  the  Mendip  Hilla,  bj  CUfton,  Brittol, 
to  the  flat  Inad  at  the  Severn,  and  to  the  sketch  for  filling  up  denudation,  pi.  4,  flg.  4, 
in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,"  vol.  i. 

t  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sorvey,"  vol.  L  p.  334, 
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various  mineral  accumulations  into  great  ranges  of  mountains,  the  ob- 
server Trill  be  at  no  loss  for  evidence,  not  only  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  so  long  continued  in  an  unquiet  state,  but  also  that  the  same 
amount  of  mineral  matter  may  have  been  repeatedly  employed  in  part, 
or  as  a  whole,  in  the  production  of  deposits  spread  over  various  areas 
for  the  time  being,  these  deposits, either  fossiliferous  or  without  organic 
exuviae,  as  the  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  of  different  times,  may  or  may  not  have  pre- 
vailed. As  considerations  of  this  kind  constitute  a  part  of  those  which 
lead  to  the  most  extended  views,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  endeavour  to 
trace  back  the  past  conditions  of  our  planet,  they,  and  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  tending,  as  they  do,  to  keep  attention  alive  to  the 
greater  problems,  while  the  detail  necessary  for  their  solution  is  col- 
lected, cannot  be  too  frequently  present  to  the  mind  oi^  the  geological 
observer. 
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Qeologieal  Maps  and  Sections. — Though  an  observer  may  be  sup- 
posed Tiaually  to  have  access  to  the  best  maps  of  any  country  he  may 
examine  geologically,  and,  in  genera),  to  find  such  maps  pontaining  the 
information  which  is  desirable,  as  well  respecting  the  natural  physical 
features  of  the  country,  as  the  artificial  modifications  of,  or  arrange- 
ments on,  its  surface,  so  that  he  can  always  ascertain  his  exact  position, 
and  possess  the  power  of  recording  any  circumstances  considered  suffi- 
ciently important,  in  their  true  relative  places  on  such  maps  ;  it,  never- 
theless, sometimes  happens  that  the  maps  of  a  district  are  inaccimt«, 
or  do  not  contain  those  things  which  are  needed,  A  geologist  will  not 
long  have  endeavoured  to  record  his  observations  upon  maps,  before  he 
will  ascertain  that  many  a  beautiful  engraving  may  be  worthless,  wliile 
some  coarse,  unpromising  plan  may  he  most  valuable.  In  case  of  need, 
therefore,  it  becomes  important  for  an  observer  to  be  ao  far  skilled  in 
the  construction  of  maps,  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  correct  one  which 
may  be  imperfect  in  an  efficient  manner,  but  also  to  make  such  a  sketch 
of  ground  as  may  suffice  for  his  purpose.  A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
surveying,  commonly  termed  military  drawing,  will  be  found  most 
advantageous  for  his  progress.  He  will  scarcely  accomplish  much  on 
this  head  by  the  aid  of  books  alone,  and  therefore  should  study  it  in 
the  field.  If  possessing  a  good  eye  for  form,  he  will  by  no  means  find 
the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  difficult,  while  he  will  soon  perceive 
that  it  affords  him  great  additional  power  in  satisfactorily  recording  his 
observations. 

Even  in  many  a  map  "where  the  lines  representing  rivers,  coasts,  aud 
other  natural  features,  are  exceedingly  accurate,  as  also  those  showing 
the  roads,  canals,  villages,  and  other  artificial  arrangements,  are  eqnally 
so,  it  too  often  happens  that  the  relief  of  the  ground,  the  true  forms  of 
the  inequalities  of  surface  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  is  either  not 
given,  or  bo  inaccurately  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  no  attempts 
had  been  made  to  represent  it.*     Now,  the  true  relief  of  the  surface  of 

*  The  method,  too  often  adopted,  of  representing  the  lincg  of  wat«r-Blied  m  thtkM  of 
the  higlieBt  ground  in  m&nj  regions,  cannot  be  ton  much  deprecated,  leading  u  it  oRen 
doM,  to  the  most  imperfect  viewB  as  to  the  real  inequalities  of  sarface  in  them,  uid  w 
to  the  action  of  those  geological  caOBes  wliioh  have  produced  auoh  inequalittei. 
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a  district  is  often  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  observer.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  him  to  attempt  a  record  of  his  observations  upon  maps 
with  and  without  a.  correct  representation  of  this  relief,  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference.  A  power,  therefore,  accurately  to  sketch  in  the 
forms  required  becomes  of  no  slight  advantage,*  Much  maybe  accom- 
plished by  the  improved  ^mmad'c  com^«88(care  being  taken  in  districts 
where  rocks  containing  much  protoxide  of  iron  are  present,  such  as 
many  of  those  of  igneous  origin  in  which  hornblende  and  augite  pre- 
vail, which  will  divert  the  magnetic  needle),  and  by  some  effective 
arrangement  of  a  spirit  level,  by  which  close  approximations  to  slopes 
may  be  obtained.  For  approximations  to  heights  within  a  certain  range, 
the  aneroid  barometer  will  bo  found  useful,  especially  in  regions  where 
the  mercurial  barometer  and  sympesometer  may  not  be  easily  carried, 
and  where  atmospheric  changes,  affecting  such  instruments,  are  not 
considerable.  Possessing  these  simple  instruments,  and  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  military  drawing,  the  observer  may  make  many  a  sketch  of  a 
country,  the  geological  structure  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
imperfectly  represented. 

Supposing  the  possession  of  a  proper  map,  either  previously  made,  or 
constructed  during  the  progress  of  his  work,  it  is  needful  that  a  geologist 
should  foUow  up  the  rocks  he  may  be  investigating,  quitting  them  as 
little  as  opportunities  permit,  so  that  all  connected  with  their  modes  of 
occurrence  may  be  carefully  ascertained,  and  all  the  points  of  importance 
be  as  carefully  entered  upon  his  map.  Without  caution  of  this  kind, 
very  grave  errors  may  readily  be  committed,  inaccurate  inferences  being 
drawn  respecting  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  accumulations,  seen  only  at 
different  and  frequently  distant  points,  which  more  detailed  examination 
would  have  prevented,  and  this  more  especially  in  districts  of  highly- 
disturbed  and  broken  rocks.  As  to  the  boundaries  of  the  different  mineral 
masses  which  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  insert  on  geological  maps, 
these  necessarily  depend  upon  the  scale  of  the  map  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
view  taken  of  their  relative  value  on  the  other.  Whatever  the  scale,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  great  distinctions  considered  important  should  bo  clearly 
apparent,  and  that  the  detail  should  he  so  represented  as  not  to  impede 
a  correct  view  of  them.  It  is  better  to  select  such  portions  of  a  map 
for  enlargement  as  may  be  required  for  the  illustration  of  any  particular 

*  ffith  reference  to  the  sketching  of  grouad,  the  mothod  of  represeoClng  a  bill;  or 
mountaiDoag  country  by  lines,  approximating  to  those  of  equal  altitades,  as  is  BhovD 
by  fig.  180,  p.  47(i,  willbe  found  very  scrvieeable  for  geological  InTestigations.  especisliy 
those  where  relative  altitudes  are  important,  or  where  the  small  Inclination  of  beds  can 
only  bo  meosureJ  by  the  heights  they  occupy  and  at  diatannes  loo  considerable  to  be 
uocrtained  by  instruments  coaslructed  to  measure  the  dip  of  rocks  jcIiDometers). 
The  contour  lines,  or  those  of  equal  levels,  upon  some  of  the  Ordnance  Maps  ia 
Sngland  and  Ireland,  and  so  valuable  for  many  purpoiH,  form  an  accurate  representa- 
tion or  thie  method. 
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detail,  than  to  sacrifice  broad  comprehenBire  views  for  the  sake  of  its 
introduction  when  only  really  needed  in  particular  localities. 

As  with  the  objects  to  he  represented  on  geological  maps,  so  with  the 
colouring  employed  upon  thorn.  ComprehenBive  clear  views  should  not 
he  socriGced  to  attempts  to  introduce  detail  only  important  locally,  aad 
which  oan  be  beet  shown  by  the  enlargement  of  such  portions  of  »  m^. 
The  employment  of  given  colours  to  represent  certain  divisions  of  the 
geological  series  has  been  considered  very  desiruhlo,  so  that  the  eye 
becoming  accustomed  to  them  may,  as  it  were,  currently  read  off  maps 
thus  coloured.  This  is  certainly  important,  and  might  be  accomplished, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  general  maps,  national  maps  for  exam- 
ple, of  different  countries. 

Much  may  be  and  has  been  effected  as  to  the  information  to  be 
afforded  by  geological  maps,  by  a  mixture  of  signs  and  colours;  the 
latter  representing  some  accumulation,  or  series  of  accumulations ;  and 
the  former,  certain  modifications  of  it  considered  important.  Id  thU 
manner,  for  example,  igneous  rocks  may  be  represented  by  some  given 
tint  or  colour  ;  and  the  variations  in  their  mineral  structure,  so  far  as 
regards  the  surface  of  the  land,  by  various  signs.  The  like  with  thoee 
divisions  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  different  geological  dates  to 
which  names  have  been,  given,  various  signs  also  readily  show  their 
mineral  structure  in  different  parts  of  their  surface  exposure.  -Among 
the  signs  employed  amid  the  stratified  rocks,  it  Is  very  needful  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  representing  their  modes  of  occurrence  as  to  the 
position  of  their  beds,  showing  when  these  are  horizontal,  inclined  at 
any  particular  angle,  or  contorted ;  when  the  latter,  the  kind  of  contor- 
tion, and  the  like.  The  following  signs  (fig.  307)  have  beeti  found 
useful  for  this  purpose.  The  point  of  the  arrow,  a,  shows  the  dip  or 
inclination  of  the  beds  as  respects  the  horizon  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to 
place  on  one  side  of  this  sign  the  amount  of  the  dip,  such  aa  5°  16^ 
28°,  as  it  may  happen  to  bo.  The  sign  b  b  intended  to  point  out  that. 
while  the  general  inclination  or  dip  of  the  beds  may  be  in  the  direction 
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corresponding  with  that  of  the  arrow,  they  undulate  on  the  minor  scalo; 
c,  shows  that  the  strata  are  vertical,  their  range,  or  strike,  as  it  ia  often 
termed,  being  in  the  direction  of  the  longest  line.     Beds  much  plicated 
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on  the  minor  scale,  while  they  have  a  general  range,  are  shown  by  d, 
the  straight  line  pointing  out  the  general  range.  An  anticlinal  ridge 
is  represented  by  the  sign  /;  the  two  arrow-heads  showing  the  direction 
of  the  dip  on  either  side,  and  the  cross  line  that  of  the  range  of  this 
form  of  beds  ;  e  is  intended  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  beds  so  con- 
torted and  folded  in  various  planes,  that  no  definite  dip  or  range  of 
them  can  be  inferred  in  the  locahty  where  this  sign  may  be  entered 
upon  the  map.  The  cross  ^  represents  a  horizontal  arrangement  of  the 
beds.  By  attention  to  such,  or  any  other  system  of  signs  considered 
effective,  the  arrangement  of  the  component  beds  of  stratified  rocks  is 
so  exhibited  as  to  present  the  observer  with  evidence  enabling  him  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  part  of  his  subject.  By  combining 
any  system  of  this  kind  with  another  for  the  distribution  of  organic  re- 
mains, in  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  he  still  further  advances  his  general 
vieTcs  ;  so  that  with  colours,  and  with  signs  for  mineral  structure,  dis- 
tribution of  organic  remains,  and  any  movements  which  the  beds  may 
have  sustained  since  their  deposit,  his  map  not  only  becomes  a  record 
of  his  observations,  but  also  presents  him  with  a  classified  collection  of 
facts  from  which  ho  may  deduce  important  general  conclusions  that 
otherwise  might  not  so  readily  he  attained. 

Geological  maps  conveying  information  only  as  to  the  surface 
arrangement  of  rocks,  vertical  sections  of  the  country,  either  directly 
obtained  from  natural  or  artificial  exposures  of  tho  various  accumula- 
tions, or  infcrrred  from  abundant  and  satisfactory  information,  col- 
lected at  various  points  on  the  line  of  section  or  within  safe  distances 
from  it,  become  essential  for  a  right  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  rocks  of  a  district  may  occur.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  importance  of  rendering  all  such  sections  strictly  proportional, 
so  that  they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  miniature  representations 
of  nature.  The  distortions  and  erroneous  conclusions  which  arise  from 
a  want  of  attention  to  this  point  are  endless.  In  the  first  place,  tho 
outlines  of  countries  are  usually  so  exaggerated,  as  to  elevations  and 
depressions,  that  the  real  forms  of  the  surface  are  falsified,  and  that 
true  appreciation  of  thorn,  which  would  lead  to  just  views  of  their  rela- 
tive importance,  and  of  the  conditions  which  may  have  produced  them, 
superseded  by  most  imperfect  ideas  as  to  tho  real  relief  of  a  district, 
even  of  such  as  may  be  mountainous.  True  surface  sections  of  the  latter 
are  often  especially  needed  to  afford  the  geologist  a  correct  view  of  the 
different  heights  and  depressions,  so  that  he  may  insert  his  observations 
on  that  which  will  not  deceive  him  in  his  endeavours  to  trace  the  amount 
and  direction  of  any  general  disturbance,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any 
curves  or  plication  of  beds,  and  to  restore  the  various  component  parts 
to  their  inferred  original  positions  in  such  regions. 

Though  with  known  altitudes  at  sufficiently  numerous  points  on  any 
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giren  line  of  proposed  section,  tlie  variouB  distances  from  tliese  pggjlto 
being  known,  much  may  be  accomplished  hj  a,  practised  and  steady  ^e 
by  sketching  in  the  intermediate  ground ;  and  this  may  bo  the  only 

means  at  commaud  in  somewhat  rapid  excursions:*  the  line  given  by 
iostmmental  work,  when  time  suffices,  is  the  only  real  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  object  sought.  All  lines  of  section  are  thus  run  on  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  results  thence  obtained  hare 
been  ao  satisfactory  that  few,  once  experiencing  the  advantages  so  de- 
rived, would  probably  be  disposed  to  abandon  this  method  of  obsernr 
tion.  In  certain  districts,  such  as  thoso  where  that  important  product 
coal  is  obtained,  exact  sections  of  surface  arc  as  indispensable  as  the 
exuct  relative  positions  of  the  beds  themselves  with  reference  to  them. 
80  that  the  true  positions  of  the  coal  beds  may  appear.  With  his  level 
or  his  theodolite  an  observer  feels  that  confidence  in  his  labours  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  possess.  Having  the  surface  right,  he  can  enter  the 
dips  and  other  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  found  in  their  real  reU- 
tive  situations  on  bis  section,  and  have  a  collective  miniature  represen- 
tation of  the  needful  circumstances,  such  as  no  other  less  correct 
method  will  insure,  be  his  powers  of  generalization  what  they  may. 

As  in  many  lines  of  section,  all  the  various  accumulations  cannot  be 
so  traversed,  as  to  have  all  deposits  cut  at  right  angles  by  them,  care  is 
required  to  represent  only  the  relative  thickness  of  such  deposits  where 
the  section  passes ;  that  is,  the  lines  of  separation  of  beds,  or  coUectiooj 
of  tbcm,  as  given  in  the  section,  should  correspond  exactly  ■with  those 
which  would  appear  if  the  rocks  supposed  to  be  vertically  cut  through, 
were  really  ao  ;  and  the  beds  on  one  side  of  the  cut  being  removed,  the 
face  of  the  other  was  exposed,  as  if  on  a  cliff.  By  turning  to  fig.  257 
(p.  601),  it  will  be  found  that  a  line  of  section  parallel  to  the  cliff  repre- 
sented would  even  give  the  beds  there  shown  as  horizontal,  while  they 
really  dipped  considerably  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  seen  in  the  sketch, 
fig.  258.  It  is  easy  in  such  cases  to  notice  the  true  amount  and  dirM- 
tion  of  the  beds  on  the  section,  and  thus  make  the  real  value  of  tlw 
lines  on  such  section  clear.  By  giving  more  dip  than  such  lines  r^tn- 
sent,  a  greater  thickness  is  shown  than  really  exists,  and  the  total 
amount  of  mineral  matter  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  tbe  liM 
of  section  should  exhibit,  is  misrepresented. 

In  addition  to  these  vertical  and  proportional  sections,  it  sometinW 
becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  a  part,  so  far  aa  regards  a  column  rising 
vertically  to  the  plane  of  accumulations.  In  like  manner,  also,  this 
should  be  proportional,  and  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  render  the  object 

*  For  eiample,  the  section  from  the  Jura  to  and  across  the  Klout  Blano,  Bbor*  pna 
(fig.  264,  p.  611),  was  obtatna<I  from  kuonti  beighta  of  iliffcrent  poinla  on  the  line  b; 
baromctrio  tDeuuretnentE  of  intermediate  allitudeg,  and  a  Bketching  of  th«  gronriia 
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sought  by  the  enlargement  clear.  The  scale  of  such  aectiona  adopted 
by  the  Geological  Survey  is  that  of  40  feet  to  the  inch  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  one  amply  sufficient  for  very  considerable  detail,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  vertical  sections  of  the  coal  measures,  those  which 
can  be  used  for  mining  purposes  (sections  Nos.  1  to  11). 

Vertical  -sectionB,  deposits  represented  as  piled  one  above  the  other 
horizontally,  whatever  may  be  their  real  inclinations  in  different  locali- 
ties, may  also  bo  usefully  employed  for  comparing  distant  accumulationa 
with  each  other,  especially  as  regards  their  thickness.  As,  for  exam- 
ple, the  following  section  (fig.  308),  serves  to  show  the  different  thick- 
nesses and  modifications  of  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  groups  as  developed 
in  southern  and  northern  England.  In  these  sections  (the  same  letters 
being  employed  to  represent  equivalent  deposits  in  both),  the  cretaceous 
series  in  Wilts  and  Somerset  is  divided  into  chalk,  a ;  upper  green  sand, 


h ;  ganlt,  a  clay  bed  eo  named,  c  ;  and  d,  lower  green  sand ;  while  in 
the  same  series  in  Yorkshire,  5  and  d  are  supposed  to  be  absent.  Aa 
regards  the  oolitic  group,  e  represents  the  Kimmeridge  clay;  /,  coral 
rag  and  its  calcareous  grits ;  y,  Oxford  clay  and  the  Kelloway  rock  in 
its  lower  part ;  h,  Cornbrash  and  forest  marble ;  i,  Bradford  clay ;  ft, 
great  oolite ;  I,  Fuller's  earth ;  »i,  inferior  oolite ;  h,  marlstone ;  o, 
lias.  The  superficial  gravels,  kc,  above  the  chalk,  are  represented  by 
t.  As  respects  the  divisions  e,  f,  and  g,  the  two  sections  do  not  much 
vary,  while  a  considerable  difference  is  seen  in  the  beds  A,  i,  k,  and  I, 
as  found  developed  in  southern  and  northern  England.     There  has 
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apporcntly  been  a.  modification  of  the  conditiona  under  which  these 
equivalent  portions  of  the  oolitic  aeriea  were  deposited  in  the  two  locali- 
ties,  BO  thnt  while  in  the  south  marine  remains  point  merely  to  deposits 
beneath  the  waters  of  a  sea,  shales  and  sandstones  on  the  north  contam 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  fossil  plants  (p.  496) ;  thus  not  only  the  cl<we 
proximity  of  land  haa  to  be  inferred,  but  also  the  existence  of  marshy 
land  itself,  supporting  a  growth  of  certain  plants  (Equieetu)ii),  entombed 
as  they  stood.  The  different  character  of  the  lias  on  the  north  and 
on  the  south  will  also  appear,  this  deposit  being  not  only  thicker  on  the 
north,  but  also  there  exhibiting  a  certain  depth  of  upper  lias  marls,  not 
continued  to  Wiltshire,  though  it  can  be  seen  gradually  fining  off 
southerly  into  Gloucestershire,  In  this  manner,  it  v]\\  be  obvious  that 
much  useful  evidence  may  be  embodied ;  so  that,  by  the  combined  aiil 
of  the  mops  and  the  sections  of  various  kinds,  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  tb^  different  rock  accumulations  of  a  country  may  he 
obtained. 

I'age  34.  The  composition  of  the  various  felspars  will  be  better  seen 
by  reference  to  p.  352. 

Page  36.  With  respect  to  the  decomposition,  by  atmospheric  infiuences, 
of  the  igneous  rocka  chiefly  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  when 
the  former  mineral  prevails,  the  surfaces  of  these  rocks  has  usually  a 
white  aspect,  the  soluble  silicates  of  soda  or  potash  being  removed,  and 
a  crust  principally  formed  of  silicate  of  alumina  remaining.  Where 
hornblende  much  prevails,  a  brownish  aud*  reddish  surface  is  common. 
the  protoxide  of  iron  of  that  mineral  having  been  converted  into  & 
peroxide. 

Page  39.  As  regards  the  weathering  of  calcareous  rocks,  it  can  ho 
seen  to  great  advantage  on  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  where  the  carboniferous 
limestone  partly  forming  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  of  its  islands,  is 
found  hollowed  into  fantastic  forms,  near  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
well-known  and  strangely-shapod  rock,  named  O'Donaghue's  Horse,  has 
been  thus  formed.  Carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  near  its  level,  has  acted 
upon  the  limestone  very  conspicuously  in  this  locality. 

Page  45.  Further  remarks  respecting  the  composition  of  seo-watcr 
will  be  found  at  p.  129.  With  respect  to  its  specific  gravity,  Sir  Junes 
Koss  (Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southern  and  Antarctic 
Regions)  mentions  that  in  lat.  39°  16'  S.  and  long.  177°  2'  W.  (there 
being  no  bottom  at  3600  feet),  the  specific  gravity  at  the  surface  was 
1-0274;  at  900  feet,  1-0272;  and  at  2700  feet,  1-02G8,  aU  ascertained 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit.  He  further  states  that  his  daily 
experience  gave  this  diminished  kind  of  specific  gravity  in  the  depths. 
As  evaporation  would  tend  to  render  the  surface  waters  more  saline,  it 
may  be  deserving  of  attention  bow  far  this  cause  may  operate  doim- 
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wards  in  the  sea.     See  on  this  subject,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dawjit 
mentioned  at  p.  121. 

Page  64.  The  cut  (fig.  15)  representing  the  slipping  downwards  of 
the  superficial  decomposed  portions  of  rocks  on  hillsides  in  many" 
counties,  represents,  in  somewhat  too  stiff  a  manner,  the  turning  over 
of  the  edges  of  the  beds.  This  more  frequently  occurs  as  shown 
beneath  (fig.  809). 

Fig.  309. 


Page  75.  As  to  the  force  of  breakers  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Islands,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  found  by  experiments  at  the  Bell  Rock  and^ 
Skerry vore  lighthouses  (Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Edinburgh,  1850),  that  while  the  force  of  the 
breakers  on  the  side  of  the  German  Ocean  may  be  taken  at  about  a  ton . 
and  a  half  per  square  foot,  the  Atlantic  breakers  were  discharged  "^th 
about  double  that  force,  or  about  three  tons  to  the  square  foot. 

Page  91.  M.  Morlot  infers  that  the  laiid  round  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic is  gradually  sinking,  but  that  the  deposits  of  the  rivers  are  still 
sufficient  to  effect  a  general  gain  upon  the  shores  of  that  sea. 

Page  94.  With  respect  to  the  volcanic  matter  which  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum,  it  is  considered  that  it  was  formed  of  ash  and  cinder^ 
like  that  which  covered  Pompeii,  and  not  of  lava. 

Page  103.  According  to  Mr.  Dana  (Geology  of  the  tJnited  Statei 
Exploring  Expedition,  1838-42,  p.  26),  the  tides  rise  only  2  or  8  fee|j 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Polynesia ;  at  Samoa  4  feet ;  at  the  Fef(|9i|r 
Islands  6  feet ;  and  at  New  Zealand  8  feet. 

Page  135.  It  is  considered  that  it  is  rather  humic  acid  than  tonnm 
which  preserves  the  animal  substances  in  bogs.  ^  I 

Page  159.  As  regards  the  pressure  at  different  depths  of  the  sei^. 
Dr.  Buckland  mentions  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  845),  thi^4 
^^  Captain  Smyth,  B.N.,  found,  on  two  trials,  that  the  cylindrical  coppff 
air- tube,  under  the  vane,  attached  to  Massey's  Patent  Log,  collapse4| 
and  was  crushed  quite  flat  under  the  pressure  of  about  800  fathom^, 
(1800  feet).  A  claret  bottle,  filled  with  air,  and  well  corked,  was  buri^ 
before  it  descended  400  fathoms  (2400  feet).  He  also  found  that  p 
bottle  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  corked,  had  the  cork  forced  in  i% 
about  180  fathoms  (1080  feet).  In  such  cases  the  fluid  sent  down  is 
replaced  by  salt  water,  and  the  cork  which  had  been  forced  in  is  0Oin||^ 
times  reversed."  Dr.  Buckland  adds,  that  0ir  Francis  Beaufort  hsA^ 
informed  him  that  he  has  frequently  sunk  corked  bottles  in  the  sea  mQr| 
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than  600  feet  deep,  some  of  them  empty,  others  containing  some  fluid. 
"  The  empty  bottles  were  aometimea  crushed,  at  other  times  the  cort 
was  forced  in,  and  the  fluid  exchanged  for  sea-water.  The  cork  web 
always  returned  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
in  an  inverted  position." 

Dr.  Scoresby  (Arctic  Regions,  vol.  ii.  p.  193)  gives  an  accoant  of  a 
boat  pulled  down  to  a  considerable  depth  by  a  whale,  after  which  the 
wood  became  too  heavy  to  float,  the  air  having  been  forced  out  of  the 
pores,  and  replaced  by  water. 

Page  180.  Currents  of  comparatively  low  temperature  sweep  from 
the  colder  and  southern  regions  agathst  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
America. 

Pago  217.  With  reference  to  the  snow-line  on  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Himalaya,  Dr.  Hooker  states  (letter  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  from 
Tnngu,  K.E.  Sikkim.  altitude  13,500  feet,  July  25,  1849),  that  "the 
snow-line  in  Sikkim  lies  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Himalayan  range,  at 
below  15,000  feet ;  on  the  Thibetan  (northern)  slope,  at  about  16,000 
feet." 

Page  218.  Experiments  do  not  seem  to  give  the  temperature  at  which 
the  evaporation  of  snow  or  water  ceases,  so  that  though  a  limit  may  be 
inferred  for  this  evaporation  at  some  height  to  which  parts  of  a  moan- 
tain  chain  might  be  elevated,  it  may  readily  happen  that  there  are  none 
such  on  the  solid  face  of  the  globe,  the  vapour  of  water  always  mixing 
with  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  all  the  heights  in  it  to  which 
the  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  have  been  protruded. 

Page  224.  The  debris  on  mountain  sides  often  completely  maslu 
their  character  as  left  anterior  to  such  coverings.  There  are  few  moun- 
tainous regions  which  do  not  show  this  when  carefully  examined. 
Mining  operations  often  prove  it  on  the  sides  of  hilla.  Ravines,  where 
ravines  may  not  be  uncommon,  are  usually  favourable  for  observations 
on  this  bead ;  aa,  for  example,  many  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
Derbyshire,  where  the  faces  of  steep  ground  are  often  modified  in  this 
manner,  the  long-continued  action  of  atmospheric  influences  having 
smoothed  ofi"  many  a  precipitous  hillside,  where  the  same  effects  are  in 
daily  progress.  As  to  this  action,  it  has  greatly  modified  the  face  of 
most  countries,  old  clifla  being  obliterated  in  various  directions,  in  the 
manner  shown,  figs.  156,  157,  (p.  442,)  especially  when  the  weather- 
ing of  the  protruding  rocks,  and  the  abundant  fall  of  fragments  of 
them,  are  combined  with  landslips,  such  as  take  place  as  well  inland 
ae  on  certain  sea-coasts,  fig.  14,  p.  53. 

Page  242.  Any  outward  motion  of  the  great  ice  barrier,  however 
slow,  by  bringing  portions  of  it  forward  which  wore  based  on  land  or 
shallow  sea-bottoms,  into  the  depths  where  its  base  could  be  melted, 
■would  tend  also  to  keep  those  parts  flattened  which  otherwise  might 
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have  a  large  amount  of  snow  and  ice  iiccumulated  upon  them,  fluppoaing 
such  accumulation  to  be  beyond  the  loss  by  melting  and  evaporation. 

Page  243.  The  cut,  fig.  93,  giyea  the  floating  ice  a  form  somewhat 
too  regular. 

Page  406.  With  respect  to  the  boracic  acid  lagunca  of  Tuscany,  we 
would  refer  for  a  general  view  of  their  mode  of  occurrence  to  the 
memoir  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  "  On  the  Vents  of  Hot  Vapour  in 
Tuscany,  and  their  Relations  to  Ancient  Lines  of  Fracture  and  Erup- 
tion ;"  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  367. 

A  boracite  is  inferred  to  constitute  part  of  a  rock-salt  formation  at 
Strassfurth,  occurring  as  a  compact  bed.  Its  composition  is :  boracic 
acid  69'49 ;  magnesia  29'48;  carbonate  of  iron  1'03;  with  traces  of 
carbonate  of  manganese  and  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron. 

Page  445.  "With  reference  to  the  raised  masses  of  blown  sands  in 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Edmonds  has  found  (Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall,  1848),  the  abundant  remains  of  Helix  pulchella  in 
those  sand-hilla,  a  mollusc,  however,  formerly  abundant,  now  becoming 
extinct.  In  Pbillack  Towans  (sand-hills)  the  remains  of  land  molluscs 
have  been  discovered,  not  now  known  near  them,  viz..  Helix  fulva. 
Pupa  marginata,  Vertigo  palustrta,  V.  pygmaa,  and  Zoniteg  pyg- 
mmv.8. 

Pago  574,  As  sea,  or  rather  estnary  waters,  are  inferred  partly  to 
percolate  into  the  chalk  beneath  London,  supplying  the  place  of  the 
waters  pumped  up  from  it,  some  caution  is  needed  as  to  the  source  of 
all  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  chalk  bo  situated. 

Page  577-  As  respects  the  alteration  of  detrital  rocks  in  contact 
with  mineral  matter  which  has  been  in  a  molten  state,  it  is  needful  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  may  also  be  effected  should  detrital  accumula- 
tions cover  a  mass  of  igneous  rock  beneath  water  before  it  is  completely 
cooled,  so  that  even  a  comparatively  cooled  surface  may  again  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  re-heated,  and  act  on  the  superjacent  sediment,  through 
which  the  beat  passing  off  from  the  igneous  rock  has  now  to  pass. 

Page  582.  The  change  of  the  great  mass  of  coal  in  South  Wales  and 
Ireland,  by  which,-  without  reference  to  contortions  and  foldings  of  the 
beds,  the  anthracitic  state  is  produced  on  the  large  scale,  forcibly  re- 
minds UB  of  a  modification  produced  by  descent  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  conditions  where  a  high  temperature  is  obtained. 

Page  603,  Direction*  of  Mountain  Ranges. — In  a  note  "  Sur  la 
Correlation  des  Directions  des  difforents  Systemca  de  Montagues," 
(Comptes  Rendus,  9  Septembre,  1850),  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  calls 
attention  to  the  present  known  directions  of  mountains,  and  their  ad- 
justment to  a  pentagonal  network  formed  by  the  intersection  of  fifteen 
great  circles  of  the  sphere.  For  the  mode  of  investigation  on  which 
this  view  is  founded,  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  to  the  memoir  itself. 
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M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  concludes  his  note  by  remarking  that  ^'  the  fifteen 
circles  which  divide  the  surface  of  the  sphere  into  twelve  regular  pen- 
tagons, possess  the  property  of  the  minimum  contour  of  the  system  of 
lines  of  most  easy  crushing  (plus  facile  ecrasement).  If  the  ridgings  of 
the  earth's  crust  were  simultaneously  produced,  these  fifteen  circles 
would,  perhaps,  be  alone  traced ;  but  as  the  production  of  the  different 
systems  of  mountains  has  been  successive,  the  octahedral,  dodecahedral, 
and  others,  have  probably  been  the  forms  necessarily  intermediate  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  fimdamental  circles/' 

Page  639.  Mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. — The  observer  will  find  a 
considerable  mass  of  important  information  respecting  these  mines,  in 
Mr.  Kenwood's  work  on  the  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon ;  with  Appendices  on  Subterranean  Temperature,  the  Electricity 
of  Rocks  and  Veins,  the  Quantities  of  Water  in  the  Cornish  Mines, 
and  Mining  Statistics,  forming  vol.  v.  of  the  ^^Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,"  Penzance,  1843. 

Page  284.  By  casting  a  glance  at  a  map  representing  the  range  of 
isothermal  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
temperature  of  the  area  of  the  British  Islands  would  be  materially 
lowered  by  the  comparatively  slight  geological  depression  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  should  permit  the  passage  of  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  the  Pacific,  thus  destroying  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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Walea.  274;  on  elevation  of  erratic  blocka, 
275 ;  on  ihe  lamination  of  volcanic  rocka, 
3(iO;  on  volcanic  tuff  of  Chatham  laland, 
3G4. 

Daubeny,  Dr..  on  globules  and  li 
Lipari  obsidian,  361 ;  on  the  ^i^  ^.^..^u 
from  the  SoKaiara,  Pu«uo!i,  367;  on  nitro- 
gen of  volcanoeB.  371:  on  Santorin  group, 
385,  386;  on  mud  volcanoea  of  Maculaba, 
404. 

Peon,  For 


if,  removal  of  coal  beda  al,  timo 
01  COB  I -measure  deposit  in,  492. 

Decomposition  of  rocks,  33. 

Dear,  fooiprinis  of,  around  ireea  of  Bunk 
forests,  South  Waiea.  438. 

Deltas  in  poolsof  water,  55  ;  in  lakea,  73  ;  in 
tideless  seas,  89 ;  in  tidal  seas,  108 ;  preser- 
vation of  organic  remains  in,  137,  145,  146. 

Delta  lands,  efTGCta  of  gradual  aubaidence  of, 
on  vegetation.  496. 

Denudation,  eifecla  of,  on  surfoce.  after  dislo- 
cation of  various  rocks  and  mineral  veins, 
619;  or  partial  removal  of  rocks,  G64 ; 
island  masses  of  rock  left  by,  668 ;  contorted 
rocka  worn  down  by,  669  ;  exposure  of  old 
roek-BurfacOB  by.  670;  amount  of  matter  re- 
moved by.  673  ;  in  Sooth  Wales,  and  adja- 
cent Engliab  counties,  amount  of.  672. 

r>  __,_.■ ,  of  aurface  and  mass 


ofec 


h,  635. 


,    _  ited  with 

voina  amid  limestones  and  igneous  rocka  of, 
643;  various  modes  of  occurrence  of  mineral 
veins  in,  644  ;  debris  on  hillsides  of,  683. 
Detritnl  tteposits,  variable  consolidation  of, 
574. 


Devon  md  Comvall,  ancienl  igncouH  pro- 

ducia  in,  533. 
Devonian  roclu,   contemporiuieouB   igneous 

pfoduclB  in,  533. 

Diallnge  rocl:  of  ColnwaU,  : 
Diolomacete.  diatribution  of,  245, 
DiUeicnt  rocbs,  influence  of,  on  miaeral  ti 


Dipafbede,  rsllacious  appearances  respecting, 
603, 

Diatribulion  oP  animal  and  vegetable  lifo  al 
diflerent  geological  timea.  .'i17. 

Dukbun,  gram  aren  of  baaall  in,  397. 

Diaroat  Swamp,  13S. 

DepoaiLa,  ailiceona,  from  the  UcyalTB.  leeland, 
3G9. 

DBiriial  and  foasiliferous  rocki.  mode  of  accu- 
mulation of,  455;  chiefly  old  sen- boll  a  ma, 
4Afi;  diagonnl  arrangement  of  minor  par(a 
of,  510. 

Ifciriiue,  of  ibe  Alps,  60;  with  remaini  of 
moUuBca,  2S2;  iranaporl  of,  by  riviTB,  59  ; 
by  tides,  102,  113 ;  by  correnia.  121 ;  by 
iceberg*,  238,  lU;  by  rivor-ice,  249;  drill 
of,  from  ihallow  la  deep  aea-bottoma,  SID. 

Dolerile,  camposiiian  of,  34<). 

Dolomilic  limealone,  mode  ofdepositof,  near 


,  railing   and 


1,  479. 
Dome-sbaped   igneous   i 

aplitiing  of,  378. 
Doraetahire.BclionaflbBBaaoncaaBtaor,  e 
Dranae.  temporary  lake  end  llooda  of.  70. 
DiRWiiiB,  mililnry,  advanlnge  of,  675. 
Drifted  organic  remaina,  513. 
Drifis  of  mailed  planla  in  coal  meaaurea,  49 
Dry  land,  in  great  part  botioms  of  ancic 

uidlabea,4SG  ;  present,  vaiiabla  efiec 


Doboi  .  ,       . 

ofTaman,  403. 
DnTr^noy,   M.,  on   compoaili 


lud  Tolcanoca 


of  volcanic 

, I  of  volcanic 

tutfa,  3G3  ;  on  fatBllireraua  volcanic  tutf  of 

Monte  Soi         .         ,    ...  ..   ._. 

canic  luff,  near  Naples.  383;  on  origin  of 
Monte  Somma.  3S3, 

Duncan,  Dr.,  on  Jboiprinta  of  animals  on  sur 
faces  of  roclia.  Com  Cockle  Muir.  Dum 
frieaabire,  501. 

Dunraven  Caallo,  Soulh  Wales,  mode  of  oc 
eurrcnco  of  liaa  al,  ICG. 

Dykeaofluva,  Val  del  Bove,  Etna,  373. 

Dykea  amid  conglomeralea  of  ancienl  igneoui 
rocka,  530. 

Dykea,  igneous,  uucensin  date  of  many,  538. 


urbcdby,409;  trans 

of,  410;  aea-wnves  of,  410;  unequal  trans 
mission  of,4l3;  local  interrupiiona  of,  413 
locally  extended  range  of,  414;  efTocla  of,  O] 
lakes  and  mera,  410;  aounda  accompany 
ing,  420;  Gaaures  produced  during,  416. 
iwKlDni.ni  nf  """niiBolidaied  bcds  daring, 
produced  during,  416  \ 
:inuriBnd  during,  431; 
—  .508. 

of,  431. 


Earlb.  icmperalure  of,  S48. 

Earlb-wive.  of  earthquakes,  410. 

Ebclmen,  M.,  melbod  of  producing  attifidil 

minerals  by,  550, 
E  He  CIS  of  earthquakes  on  ■ea-botloms.  506. 
EITecta  of  gradual  subaidence  of  delta  li 

on  vegetntion,  495. 
EiTeciB  of  «eB-boitom  being  raised  rtmnd  Bri- 

liah  Islands^  499. 

ihe  oBsiferooB  caveaoCths 


■^E 


,  304. 


Ehrenberg,  Frof..  on  coral  reels,  198;  oniBh- 

Borial  remains  in  rocks.  A34. 
Elephant,  foaail,  nolice  of.  S86,  292.395,313. 
Elevation  and  deprcasioa  of  bottom  in  iba 

ocean,  504, 
Elevation  of  land,  preaeni.  gnuliul  in  Nanny 


andS 


n,  438. 


Eievaiioni  of  mountain  cbaina,  603. 

Elvans  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  mode  of  ^- 

composiiion  of,  36 ;  range  a{,  MO  ;  COmptti- 

lion  of,  540 ;  dates  of,  543  ;  of  Wicklow  aad 

Woxford.  5J3;   cbarMiar  of  minenal  vein* 

traversing,  in  Comwalt,  639. 
BlvBO  dyke,  fallacious  appearance  of.  iranti- 

ing  mineral  veins.  621, 
Emanations,  mBtallifeiouB  and  volcanic.  G3I, 
England,  former  conaexion  of,  wtib  llie  CoMi- 

neni.  291,  294. 
Engtish  Channel,  tides  in  the,  104;  tMtjrsi 

of  water  oi,  130;  diatribuiionaf  dwriiiuui, 

Erie.  Lake,  draining  of.  66. 
ErraliGbloekLorigmot'SeO;'         ,  .   , 

glsclers,  373;  olihe  A^is,  276;  ofiunMni 

Europe,  373;  of  America,  279. 
Erroob  Island,  coral  reefs  with  Isn,  813. 
Eachacholti  Bay.  elephant  remains  at.  292. 
Etna,  eruplions  from,  341.  347;  direclion  of 

Gssurea  al,  376 ;  form  imd  slructure  of.  381. 
Europe,  form  ofjls  coasts,  1.^;  efleots  of  sub. 

mer^nce  on,  3CB.  370 ;  changes  of  lsnd.nl 

Extent  ofcoa'l  beds.  491. 

Extinct  volcanoes,  394, 

Exeier,  igneous  rocks  near,  543. 


Faraday.  Dr.,  on  ihe  liquidity  of  gases  under 
pressure,  377. 

Faulis,  tomperaiDre  of  waier  rising  tbnnigli, 
451;  well  seen  usually  in  mining  diatiicls, 
614 ;  of  different  dalea,  616;  of  Somerset- 

'emoothod  off  before  deposit  of  now  nd 
aandslono,  616;  caution  teepee  I  log  the  riiifl- 
ing  of  one  by  another,  618;  coosidersble, 
sbifiing  rocka  and  mineral  veins,  near  Red- 
ruth, Cornwall,  618;  fallBcious  apptarsncn 
ariaing  from,  630 ;  difleronl  iraversing.  631 ; 
ronge  of,  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  S'O :  in- 
Inymg  maas  of  coal  measures,  Norton  and 
Newgale,  Fembrokeahire,  622;  in  Somer- 
sel  and  Dorsetshire,  G34;  near  Swansea. 
635;  inclination  of,  6i6;  parla  of  dcpoain 
preserved  by,  637 ;  oomplicBled,  637. 
Pawnog,   Flintshire,   remarkable  *' flat"  of 


lead  01 


1,645. 


Pelspsrs.  chemical  comp<»iiioDs  of  varwus, 

inble  of,  353. 
Felspar  cryalals,  amid  altered  Mniifiednekt, 


Finsars  Cave,  biinll  of,  100. 

FisQ  ejected  from  volcsnoea,  316;  fosajl,  oc- 
camng  as  if  auddenly  deatrayeil.  All. 

Fissures,  in  volcsnoes,  filled  by  moUen  lava, 
373;  earrhquske,  flame,  and  vapours  from. 
430 ;  through  locka,  production  atid  direc- 
tions of,  614  ;  in  rucka,  aplil  at  their  ends. 
6SI{  eflecta,  ouiid  miied  rocks,  of  lioes  of 
least  resialsnco  to,  €21;  filling  of.  wiih 
mineral  matter,  628;  fillinsof  njinor.  630; 
deposits  from  solutioni  '     '  ' 


BBth  a 


r  of  B 


BlaocSB  in,  636]  coaling  of  walla  of.  by 
minera!  mailer,  G55;  coated  by  disaimilar 
cubslancea.  657;  aevetnl  succeaaite  move- 
meots  in  the  same.  fi57;  aliding  of  aides  of. 
on  mineral  mallar  accu  inula  ted  at  intervals, 
658  ;  fracrurea  thruugli  conlenis  of,  061. 

Fitton,  Dr..  on  earthy  (ancient  aoil)  bed.  Vale 
of  Wsrdour  and  Boulonnnis,  19T;  on  foesil 
shells  in  the  position  in  which  their  animals 
lived,  513. 

Fitiroy,  Copt.,  R.N.,  on  e  (Tec  is  of  earthquake 
on  coasts  ofChilt,  4^3. 

Flames  from  volcanoea,  323, 


It  the 


146. 

Forbca,  Prof.  E..  on  thedisiributioti 
animals  in  the  Mgfan  soa,  162 ;  or 
depth  in,  1G1>;  in  British  aeas.  ICt 

origin  of  the  British  flarB,384;  on  

Group.  388  :  oti  movemenia  of  coast.  Bay  of 
Macri.  430;  oti  shells  in  raised  beaches  of 
the  Clyde,  445 ;  an  fosails  of  Longmynd  dia- 
irict,  459;  on  coiidilions  of  Portland  and 
Purbeck  deposits,  497. 

Forbes,  Prof.  James,  on  glaciers,  219,  223 ; 
measurements  of  the  motion  of  glaciers,  228 ; 
on  glaciera  in  Skye,  273. 

Forcfihammer,  Prof.,  on  the  salts  in  sca- 
waler,  129;  on  the  elfecla  ofice  in  the  Bal- 
tic, SS3;  on  solubility  of  part  of  maiter  of 
felspars,  632, 

Forest  marble,  diagonal  arrangement  of  or- 
ganic remains  of,  513. 

Fossil  trees  and  ancicnl  aoila,  Island  of  Fort- 
land,  497. 

Fractures,  considerablo,  of  beds,  amid  plicated 
rocks  of  mountain  chains.  608. 

Freah-water  deposits,  evidcnca  of  land  from, 
471. 

Frici  ion-marks  on  rock  surfaces,  SOE. 

Frome.  S □  me  tset shire,  mode  of  occurrence  of 
inferior  oolite,  near,  469;  foreat-msrble  of. 
513. 

Fontainebleau,  cryslallized  sandstone  of.  583, 

Fournet.  M.,  oti  character  of  rocks  affecting 
mineral  raitia.  £41. 

Foji.  Mr.  Robert  Wore,  on  eleciro-mngtieiic 
properties  of  mineral  veins,  C37;  experi- 
meota  iUuslralive  of  cleavsge.  S90. 

Fundv.  Bay  of,  footprints  of  animals  an 
muddy  shores  of,  503, 

Fusibiliiy  of  rocka,  to  be  viewed  with  refer- 
ence I  o  complete  mixture  of  (heir  component 
parts,  56 : 


Geneva,  Lake  of,  s 
1,  73. 


n  altered  eandsione,  5R1 1  production 
lercd  rocka,  581;  composition  of,  SSI. 
[rinin,   liquid  under  difTerenl   pres- 

ngH  in,  71;  deposits 

(ieological  maps  and  sections,  675, 

Geysers  of  Icelsnd,  46;  ailualion  of.  368; 
mode  of  action,  36S;  mineral  content!,  369, 

Giant's  Causeway,  jointed  columnar  straclurs 
of  basalt  al,  400, 

Glaciers,  in  the  Alps,  2IB ;  motion  of,  222,  227; 
transport  of  boulders  by,  228 ;  rocka  grooved 
by.  229;  advance  and  retreat  of,  222,  231; 
supposed  extension  of,  269;  table  of  their 
decliviliea,  269  ;  in  Uimalaya,  233  ;  in  the 
Arcticregion«,233;  in  the  Antarctic  regiona, 
S39  ;  ia  South  Georgia,  246  ;  in  the  British 
Islands,  273. 

Glamorganshire,  thickness  of  coal  meosDles 
of.  488. 

Glydyr  Vawr,  fttlae  andirrejiulsr  beds  in,  511, 

Gneiss,  production  of  certain  kinds  of,  582, 

Godolphin  Bridge,  Cornwall,  lode  of,  659. 

Graham  Island,  formation  of.  95, 

Granite,  mode  of  dccomposiiion,  34,  37;  rtOa- 
live  date  of,  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  an- 
terior to  old  red  sandstone,  S3T;  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  posterior  to  (be  Coal  mesaurea, 
537;  mode  of  occurrence  of,  in  Souihwesl 
England  and  SouiheoBt  Ireland,  546;  veins 
of,  MS;  schorl  aeeous,  of  Cornwall  and  De- 
von. 550 ;  parphyrilic,  552  ;  minerals,  addi- 
tional to  ihoso  m  ordinary,  563 ;  general 
reeemblance  of,  in  diRerent  regions,  S5S; 
chemical  ditTerence  of,  from  nornblendic 
rocks,  55B;  prevalence  of  silica  and  alumina 
in,  559;  of  comparatively  recent  date  in 
Catalonia,  560;  columnar  appearance  of, 
from  joints,  594  :  masses  of,  eipoaed  by  de- 
nudation smid  diaiurbed  rocks,  611. 

rocks,  chemical  composition  of,  549; 


,  Capt, 
Group,  386. 
Ire  at  circles  of 
mounii 


..__r,  579. 

N.,  survey  of  Saniorin 

iparison,  for  dlrecriona  of 
na,  u04. 
Lode,   Cornwall,  change   of 

235 ;  gradual  de- 


in'oTlandst,  4'__. 

laitlon  and 


ironelle,  ncai   Paris,  temperature  found  al 
Artesian  well  of.  450. 
iround,  gradual  submergence  of,  during  de- 


Oround- 
Gypaum,  denr 
Gwennap.  Co 


formation  of,  249, 

if.  Iceland,  371. 

11,  range  of  el  vans,  lodes 


Ilausman,  M.,  on  change  of  aulpburel  into 
carbonate  of  lead,  in  mineral  veins.  652. 

Hawaii,  volcanoea  of,  332. 

Heat,  alteration  of  rocks  on  minor  scale  by.  577. 

Hecia,  eruptions  of,  342. 

Henry,  Mr.,  on  deposits  of  silica,  from  silicate 
at  Boda,  576. 

Henwood,  Mr,  on  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  685, 


I 


Hilkboraugb,    Ilfracornbe.    Notlh     Devon, 

cleavage  nest,  565. 
Hitchcock,  Prof.,  on  fooiprinle  of  birds  in  red 

sandstone  rerioB,  Connociicui,  50-*. 
lIobnbBURi,  Dr.,  on  fooiprinis  of  Bnimals  on 

aurfacea  of  roc k«.  501. 
Hal  T  bead    Mo  an  tain.    AngtCBea,     cloavsge 

Ibtough  quart!  rock  al.  587. 
Hamogeneiif ,  efleci*  of  wont  of,  Btnong  rock 

■ccumulalioni.  upon  pruduclion  of  liiaurei, 

Hooiier,  Dr.,  on  height  of  snow-tine,  notlh 

and  south  aidra  of  Hitnalaya,  Gl<3. 
••     •  -        "  ,   William,  on  production  and 


in  of  lii 


8,614. 


Horiiontal    deposits, 
eaalion  reapuciing,  GOl. 

Hornblende,  chemicnl  composii 

Homblendic  roclis.  chief  die miol  diflerencea 
of,  from  grantic,  559;  slate,  produced  bj 
alleralion  of  hornbleadic  asb  beds.  Act), 

Homer,  Mr.,  on  aubmuine  foreai  of  Bridge- 

water  La  vela,  435. 
'Humboldt,  Alex.,  van,  on  iho  anow-llne,  218; 
on  mud  volcanoea,  403:  oo  local  intetrup- 
tiona  of  earlhquakei,  403;  on  earthtiualtei 
iraveraing  mounlain  chiiiDB,4]5;  on  sounds 
— "jing  earlhqua' 


accompaiiymi 
lint,  Mr.  Itoh 


591, 


a.  Sfl9. 


cebergs.  rnnge  lowntds  ihe  e<|utlor,  236. 238, 
244  ;  formalion  of,  237  ;  seological  eiTeetE 
of,  238,  343,  aS3, 

CF,  inRuence  of.  in  Irsnaporting  mineral  mai- 
ler, 216.  248,  250, 254 ;  eff'eclfl  on  sea  coasts, 


Iceland,  sulimi 

tionaotvolc.  

Ingoniio  tuff  of.  364;  Boysersof,  368. 

Igneous "-     " 


of.  364 ;  BOJ'Ber 
,aDWor,rromsi 


527;  foaails  amid  older,  in 
529. 

Igneous  rocks,  nncicni,  range  of.  in  cauniie 
Wflterford,  Wexford,  unf  Wicklow,  S3I 
of  Derbyshire,  mode  nf  occurrence  of,  533 
structure  of,  535;  range  of,  from  Scillj' 
Istandi  towards  Tiveiton  and  Exeler,  542 : 
chemical  composition  of  ancient,  344  ;  gene' 
ral  resemblance  of,  in  various  pans  of  th( 
world,  557  ;  matter  added  lo,  by  meliing  o; 
parts  of  other  rocks,  564  !  general  remaiki 
reapecling.  565  j  readjuslmenl  of  pans  of 
allared.SSO;  modification*  of,  from  percoln- 
tions  of  solutions.  562. 
IcthrosauruB.preBervaiU)nafBkeleloniDf,5)6, 
Ilfracambe,  Norib  of  Devon,  cleavage  ihrough 

lltibabnru.  fUb  ejected  from,  346. 
Indian  Ocean,  form  of  its  coasie,  153. 
Inferior  oolilo.  boring  mnlluBcBot  lime  of,  4SS; 

overlap  of,  Mendip  Hills,  4G8. 
Infusorial  atiimals,  rrmainB  of.  in  rocka,  5S4. 
I,  recent,  drifted  from  land  by  windB, 


524. 


laof,  ii 


ocks.  140. 


stoue    and   old   red   aandslone,    Languni 

Fertv,  Pembrokeshire,  612. 
reland.  gninile  of  Southeulern.  Blieraliam 

of  torks  near.  579. 

ron  oiides,  iufluence  on  colour  of  rocka,  41. 
ron  pyrites,  cryslals  of,  in  claya  and  ahalei. 


Island  of  Juts,  Hebrides,  raisod  b 


Jamaica,  great  earthquake  at,  416. 
James,  Capt.,  R.  B.,  on  mode  of  o<    

of  old  red  aandaione,  Roas,  Herelordriurc, 

512. 
Java,  volcanoes  in,  345,  346. 


moniary  rocks,  395; 

in  lias  ahaUs.  597;  metalliferous  di 


Jorulla.  sadden  production  of,  344. 

Jukes,  Mr.  Beeie,  on  Greai  Barrier  Reaf,  1«. 

Jupiter  Serapis,  lempleof,  Puixuoli,  rise  and 

Junctions  ofgranite  and  schistose  rodu.  Core- 
wall,  cbsrBcler  of  mineral  veins  iraveriing. 


Kalmeni,  New,  Santorla  Group,  elevaiton  af. 

383. 
Kaup,  Prof.,  on  foatprltils  of  animal*  on  siii' 

facesof  rocks,  501. 
Keeling  Atoll,  account  of,  1S2. 
Kent's  Hole,  Devon,  303,  308. 


alone  at  margin  of,  6^1. 
Kilauea,  descriplion  of  ila  crater,  332.  337. 

Killingwonh    colliDry,    Newcasile,    vertical 

stems  al,  4S3. 
Kirkdale  bone  cave,  29B.  ' 

Lahradorite,  composition  of,  3f>6. 

Lnfu  Island,  207. 

Ukes,  formation  and  removal  of.  hy  riven. 

67;    deposits  in,  71-74;    lempetDlnie  of, 

11<I;   organic   romaina  in,   139;    of  North 

AmertPB,  extent  of,  157. 
Lakes  and  rivers,  efiecis  of  carthquakea  on. 

419. 
Lakes,  great,  of  North  America,  eflecle  ol 

submergence  of.  1^1, 
Land,  ancient,  of  Silurian  period,  459 ;  eSeela 

of  rise  of,  over  a  wide  area,  475 ;  effeeu  of 

unequal  elevation,  475;  elevation  and  itt- 


variations  in  their  heal,  4ST;  quiol  ri 

aubaidence  of,  424i  varied  eflecta  of  aub- 
mergence  of,  beneath  sea,  478;  depresaioo 
of.  beneath  sea,  eHecta  on  dislribuliua  of 
marine  life,  S20. 

Landes,  sand-hills  in  the,  67. 

Lapilli,   volcanic,  among  igneouc  producls, 
amid  Silurian  rocks,  529. 

Lapse  of  time  doriog  deposit  oJ 
4U3. 


Lotenl  pranare.  evidence  of,  in  chnins  of 
Lava,  molten  aclion  or  juilnposcd,  on  siibjn- 

Lnva,  Bireams.  3?5,  33T ;  farms  uf.  3'2S ;  elFcclB 
of.  on  lTeea,333;  composilion  of,  353;  laml- 
nalion  of.  360;  ciirrenrB.  slow  cooling  of. 
361;  dyke  of,  cniler  of  Vesuvius.  374; 
ejected  through  fkwureB,  3T5. 

Lavoa.  compaciBDii  of  tliOK  of  Monte  Somms 
and  Vesuvius.  2S3. 

Lavna  and  luffs,  aoftening  and  raising  of,  37S, 

Lavernock  Point,  Glanii)rBansbire,  compii- 
catcd  fnuil  near,  637. 

Lead.  Bulphuicl  of,  convened  into  carboniip, 
in  mineral  veins,  li53. 

Lcni,  M.,  on  ultnesa  of  the  ocean.  45. 

Leuoile.  cbeoiical  oomposilion  of.  355. 

Lisa,  beaches  at  the  lime  of,  l(i4  ;  resling  on 
disturbed  carboniferous  limestone.  466  ;  ul 
Soulh  Wales,  466;  varied  mode  of  occur- 
rence of,  467  ;  land  of  lime  of,  4T0. 

Life,  effecls  on  distribution  of,  Irum  elevation 
and  depression  of  land,  &19. 

Life,  animal  and  vegeiable,  conditions  for 
disiribniion  of,  al  all  limes.  51T :  modilica- 
lioni  of.  from  altered  posiiions  of  land  und 
sea,  518. 

Lighl,  influence  of,  on  marine  life,  160.  164. 

Lime,  bicarbonate  of,  in  solution,  42  ;  in  sens, 
127;  bow  deposilod,  131. 

Limestone  disi rids,  temperature  of  waters  in, 
4S4. 

Limestone,  fossiliferous,  fragments  of  ejecled, 
from  Vesuvius.  359. 

Limestone  and  shale,  irregulai  allemoling 
deposits  of,  566. 

Limeslones,  how  decomposed,  38;  joints  in, 


596. 


id  msgnesin  added  to  lava  by  melting 


>nof, 

Lisbon,  great  earthquake  of,  408, 

Lillle  Sole  Bank,  on  southern  British  shores, 
rugged  character  of  bottom  near,  446. 

Littoral  sea-boltom,  raised  nenr  New  Quay, 
Cornwall,  444  ;  al  Porlh-dinlleyu,  CBernai- 
vonsbire,  445. 

Logan,  Mr.,  on  vertical  stems  of  coal  mea- 
sures, 4tl2. 

LSven.  Prof.,  on  the  molluscs  of  Norway,  166. 

Lyell,  Sir  Cbarles,  on  glaciers  in  Forfarshire. 
873  ;  on  iho  hnbiia  of  fossil  elephant.  287; 
on  origin  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  Etna,  381 ; 
on  sreai  Lisbon  carihc|uBke,  408 ;  on  omb- 
quskes  of  the  Mississippi  vnlley,  41!);  on 
•arihquake  in  the  Runn  of  Culch,  433 ;  on 

425  ;  on  gradual  rise  of  land  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  42S;  on  vertical  fosail  forests  in 
cosl  mesrures.  Bay  of  Fundy,  4S6 ;  on  foot- 
priDlB  of  birds,  shores  of  Bay  of  Fundy,  503. 
Lyme  Regie.  landslips  at,  53  ;  fruclure  in  rocks 


r,  321  ; 


t,  597. 


MaculBba,  mud  volcanoes  of,  404. 
MnldiTB  Islands,  190,  313. 
Mallet,  Mr.,  on  earlbquDkei,  409. 
Mammals,  remains  of,  in  sunk  forests.  West 

ern  England,  436;  remains  of,  in  ooliti 

rocks,  S35. 


Mammolli  remains,  3S6,  994,  G9S,  313,  316. 

Msntell,  Dr.,  on  raised  beach  nenr  Btigfaic 
4 15  ;  on  Wcalden  deposits.  499. 


Marmora,  M,  do  la,  on  elevation  of  coast 

•Sardinia.  431. 
Maui.  Hawaiian  Islands,  greil  volcanic  fiss 

al,  375. 
Mnuna  Kea,  volcano.  331. 
Msuna  Lon,  volcano,  331.  334. 
Mnurilius,  coral  reefs  of,  192. 
Mastodon,  remains  of,  292,  2M,  315. 

Sea,  salt  in  water  of,  45  ;  1 


1,  97; 


in, 94; 


I 


162;  eRects  of  closing  the  Straits  of  (iibrtl- 
tar  on,  474. 
Mendip  Hills,  bescbea  of  lime  of  new  red 
sandstone  st,  460:  geological  mspof.  46Q; 
lias  of,  467;  inferior  oolite  ol^  468;  overlap 
of  inferior  oolite  al,  469;    laults  in.  616; 

lion  of  rocks  in  vicinity  of,  668!  amolinl  of 

Mcmpe  Rocka,  Cornwall,  79. 
MetalB,  certain,  in  mineral  v  ' 


arsenic  with,  635;  analogotl* 
properties  ol  certain  ores  of,  (j34. 

Melhone,  ancient  vuicana  si,  343. 

Meiico,  Gulfof,  99;  ourronts  in,  117. 

Miollet.  ossiferous  cave  of.  305. 

Mica,  iniroduciion  of  matter  of,  into  altered 
rocks.  5S2. 

Micaslate,  production  of  certain  kinds  of,  583. 

MiUsions  gril,  gronile  character  of,  if  meta- 
morphosed, 582. 

Mine  waters,  characlorof,  637. 

Mineral  matter  gathered  together  in  planes  of 
cleavage,  592;  filling  of  fissures  and  other 
cavities  of  rocks  by,  628;  solubility  and  de- 

Eositof,  in  fissures,  630;  teplaeement  of  one 
ind  by  another,  in  veins,  654. 
Mineral  epringa  and  veins,  similBr  substancca 

in,  635. 
Mineral  tubstances,  certain,  more  abundant 
at  crossing  of  veins,  663 ;  infitlrslion  of.  into 
cracks  of  ironstone  nodules,  568. 


r  of,  ( 


lions  of  granite  and  schialoee  rocks, 
wall,  639;  character  of  iraverBing  eltans, 
Cornwall,  639;  of  Derbyshire,  64-J ;  direc- 
tions of,  in  Cornwall,  648  ;  modiHeations  of, 
in  deplb  and  range.  649;  character  of,  on 
'•  backs,"  or  upper  parts  of,  649;  effects  of 
atmoBpheTlc  influences  on  upper  pans  of, 
651;  modilicaiianorconlDDlsof 653;  frag- 
mentary condition  of  cantenlaof  many,  656. 

Mineral  veins  and  common  faults,  range  of,  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  633. 

Minerals,  different  fusibility  of,  in  volcanic 
rocks,  357 ;  sinking  of  unfused,  in  molten 
rocka,  according  to  speclGu  gravity.  358, 

"II 

of  wood  in,  136;   _ , 

Up  ihevslleyof,  414. 
Mode  of  occurrence  of  organic  remains,  bl2. 
Mode  of  illustrating  movements  from  faults. 


Mollufo,  entomhmenl  a(,  in  deliilus  while 
living.  516:  auddcn  daalruction  of  malli- 
-    "      -' 515  ;  temain*  of,  rango  of  cerlsin 

^ ...rough  different  depo»iiB,525;  mn- 

rtne.  iLtloml  apecies  of,  covered  up  by  de- 
preMion  of  coails,  530. 

Holliuc  Bb«]lB.  in  cocks,  replBcement  of,  by 
Tirioui  mineral  eubstnncoa,  (i^D. 

Monl  Blanc,  view  of  ibc  eladers  of,  321 ; 
proponionsl  eection  from  the  Jura  over,  CI  1. 

MoQle  Nuovo,  sudden  farmalionor,34i. 

Monte  Somma,  Veeuviua,  origin  of,  381. 

Morainea,  glacier,  formmion  of,  a3^. 

Morris,  Mr,  J.,  on  mBRimDlian  remalna  at 
Brentford.  313. 

MounlniDa,  production  of  lakes  on  outskirts 
of,  4T6 ;  raiigcs  of,  relative  proportion  of.  la 
volume  and  radius  of  earin.  600;  produc- 
tion of,  Bl  Jifferenl  geological  limes,  601. 

.MovemeniB.  several  successive  In  tbe  same 
Gssurea.  G5T. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  of  volcanoes,  3T3. 

Murcbiaon,  Sir  R.,  on  tlie  elfecis  of  ice  in 
notihorn  rivers,  SSO,  3M  ;  on  Ibe  lowering 
of  lakes,  259  ;  on  the  elevation  of  Briiain, 
383;  on  the  fossil  elepbam  of  Siberia,  £87. 
890. 897 :  on  mud  volcanoea  of  Taman  and 
Kertch.  40.'>;  oo  gradual  rise  of  land  in  Swe- 
den and  Norway.  4SU ;  ou  Silurian  rocks, 
45S;  on  Caspian  region.  475 ;  on  vertical 
stems  of  plants,  oolilic  series,  Yorkshire, 
496;  on  date  of  rocks  containing  nummu- 
tites,  SCO;  on  great  sresoruodisluibed  rocks 
in  Rusais,  606. 


Nefson,  Capt..  ou  Bermudaa,  210. 
Newfoundland.  Bank  of.  !0a;  ms 
New  red  sandaione,  bencbes  of 

England  and  Wales,  460;   dial 

'    la  at  lime  of,  in  western  Europe. 


541. 


i  of  Devon,  igneous  rocks  atnid  k 

in  the  composition  of  felspera, 
and  delta  of  the,  90  ;  map  of 


Nile,  aedlmcn 
its  delta,  91. 

NilrogsQ.  in  conneiion  with  volcanic  prod 
371 ;  evolved  from  mud  volcanoea,  Tar 
405. 

Nodules  of  impure  carbonate  of  iron  or  1 
cracking  of  centres  of,  568. 

North  America.  lakes  of.elTeclB  of  aubi 
genceof,48l. 

North  Devon,  denudation  of  contorted  rocks 
in,  669. 

Norib  Wales,  cleavage  of  rocks  in,  566. 

Norton  and  Newgale,  Pembrokeshire,  inlay- 
ing of  masB  of  coal  measures  by  faults  at,  633. 

Norway,  distribution  of  malluscs  on  coasts  of, 
167. 

NuUiporo,  nature  of.  183. 

Nunney,  Somersetsliire,  boring  molluscs  in 
carboniferous  limeatone,  neor.at  lime  of  in- 
ferior oolite,  468. 

Obaidian,  chatnical  composition  of,  355 ;  lamj- 
OB  of  spherules  in,  361 ;  merely  vllreoua 
■Itieofrock,  361, 


Ocean,  influencs  of  it  _ 

159  ;   influence  of  depth  of,  oa  lift,  US; 
Boor  of,  effects  of  elevalion  and  d 

of,  504. 
Old  red  sandstone,  beaches  of  t; 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  459 ;  moda  of  n 
rence  of,  Ross,  Herefordshire,  513. 
livioe,  composition  of,  355. 
olitic  series,  ancient  clifTs  of,  Sanlhwei: 
England,  666. 
Ordinary  springs,  lemperainre  of,  493. 
Organic  remains,  mode  of  preservation  of, 
132;  on  dry  land,  137;  in  the  ocean,  1T1; 
on  coaata,  172,  177  ;  in  volcanic  tuff.  Santo- 
rin  Group.  380;  mixture  of  beds  with  uid 
without.  457  ;  variable  moda  of  occuTreDce 
of.  amid  fosailiferous  rocks,  45i^ ;  tnixiare 
of,  of  different  periods.  473  ;  modeof  occur- 
rence of,  513 ;  in  the  positions  where  their 
animals  lived  and  died,  513;  drift  of,  bv 
currents,  513 ;  diagonal  arraDgemetil  at'. 
511;  among  ancient  volcanic  lafls,  515; 
viewed  with  reference  lo  land  and  sea  al  all 
times,  516 ;  effotli  of  rise  and  fall  of  lasd. 
on  distribution  of,  521 ;  particular  kinds  of, 
rcfcreDce  to  condiiiona  respecting,  532: 
iormingbedaofn)cks,523;  sometimes wea 
only  by  weathering  of  rocks,  523;  chemical 
compoailion  of,  534;  caution  Tespectln| 
suppoeed  chsractpristic  of  dspoaiis.  S2J; 
dialurtion  of.  by  cleavsse  aclion,  589- 
Orleigh  Court,  Bideford.   widely  sepaiMed 

patch  of  greensand  al,  670. 

Ossiferous  caves,  13S,  317;  general  slaMof, 

399,  306;  remains  bund  in,  301;  hnmSD 

remainsin,  303,  304;  dens  of  extinct  carai- 

vora,  304  ;  pebbles  found  in,  306. 

Overlap  of  cretaceous  beds  in  England,  500. 

Owen,  Professor,  on  the  foaail  elephant.  389. 

the  tertiary  mammila  of  Gtesl 


n,394. 


OxGn.   fooiprinta    of.  among    I 


s   of   1 


Paeifio  Oce 
,186. 


it  of  earth,  effocla  of,  603. 
urrenta  in.  llg  ;  coral  ishsd) 


Papandayang  volcano,  falling  in  of,  345. 
Partial  removal  of  coal  beds  during  the  depo- 
sit uf  iKc  coal  measures,  493. 
Pavilond  Cave,  human  remsina  in,  303.  31^ 
Pebbles  of  coal  in  coal-measure  accumnla- 

Polagonile  tuff,  compoaiibn  of,  364 ;  aclion 
of  pure  water  on,  365;  of  euIphuTtiled  hy- 
drogen, hydrochloric'and  snlpburic  acid  on. 
36G. 

Pcle's  Hair,  337,  354. 

Pembre,  Caermartheoahire.  foolprinlsof  dett 
and  ojien  in  sunk  foreil  of,  43S. 

Penman,  character  of  elvan  of.  541. 

Pentuan  tin-stream  work.  Cornwall,  beda 
composing,  437. 

Fentland  Frith,  tides  in,  105- 

Pepys,  Mr-,  on  production  of  itoa  prril** 
around  bodies  of  mice.  571. 

Perran  Bay.  Cornwall,  raised  sand-dunes  at, 

Phillips,  Professor  John,  on  Malvern  HilU, 
459;  on  igneous  rock  [(oarff(snr)  irf  Derby- 
shire, 533. 
ierre  i  Bot,  erratic  block,  377. 

Pills,  PtorcasOT,  on  flames  ii 


Pingel.  Dr.,  on  gradual  deprenion  of  land 

Greenland,  43U. 
Planig,  fossil.  diBiribulion  of,  in  beds  of  coal 
s,lS7;  drifiB  of,  in  coal  mBBE 


mofskelelonaof,  516. 


I.  S77. 


Portbdinlleyn,  CaernarvonBhire.  loiied  lil 

Bca-boilam  nl.  145. 
Portishead,  near   Brialol,  re-expOBUro  of  old 

rock  Burfnces  by  breaker  action  al.  GTO. 
Portland,' Island  of,  fOBsii  trees  and  ancient 

BOila  of,  497. 
Port  Famine,  climilo  of.  347. 
Por[  Royal,  Jamnica.  ainkiog  of  part  of,  di 

ing  an  earlhquake,  417. 
Porl   'i'albol.  GlamorgBrBbire,   footpriiils  of 

deer  and  oien  in  sunli  forest  of.  438. 
Po,  rise  of  its  bed.  CI;  delta  of  ibe,  »1. 

impnmiively  recent  graniiB 


Prea, 


516. 


L,  5liO. 
n  of  en 


re  ekelotona  of  Sauriu 


'Icli.  Mr.  J.,  on  faaail  sheila  iti  the  posi- 
[lODB  in  which  their  atiimals  lived,  SlU. 

Products,  ancient,  igneous,  contetnporaneoua 
among  Silurian  rocks.  h28 ;  among  Devo- 
nian rooks,  S32 ;  in  lotrcr  pari  of  new  red 
sandsrone,  541. 

Proportion  of  height  lo  distance,  importance 
of,  in  geoloHicarieclionB,679. 

PutnicB.  compoaiiion  of,  354. 

Puziuoli,  Naples,  rise  and  depreaaion  of 
coasts  of.  425. 


eck. 


if,  574. 


Raine's  Island,  l'J5. 

Rain,  marks  of,  on  surfaces  of  rocks,  503. 

Ranges  of  niounialne.  oblilcralion  of,  during 
lapse  of  geological  time,  COS;  usual  marked 
squeezing  aniTcontanion  of  rocks  in,  fiU6. 

Ramsay.  PrafeBsor,  on  land  of  Silurian  period, 
439;  on  denudation.  672. 

Raised  boacbes,  of  Plymouth.  441;  of  Fat. 
mouth,  142  ;  of  New  Quay.  Cornwall.  443 ; 
with  rcfcteDCo  to  helgbia  of  tide,  439;  con- 
cealed by  delrilua.  441. 

Raised  conBl- line  B.ca  re  required  inlracing,447. 

Ravinea,  how  formed,  65,  6G. 

Red  Sea.  coral  reefs  in,  19S. 

Renioins,   marine  organic,  in  parts  of  coal 

Rhine,  bending   and   pli 

rocks  of.  610, 
Rhinoceros,  ciiinct,  337,  288.  294,  3J5. 
Rhone,  debacle  in  valley  of  the,  70 ;  delta  of 

the.  91. 
Ripple  or  frict ion- marks  on  audacoa  of 

Rise  and  subaidence  of  land,  quiet,  431 


n  of  Devonian 


tl,  472. 


Rooks,    .  ... 

compositioo  ofvolcanic.  350;  fusion  of  pi 
lions,  broken  off  in  volcanic  vents,  359) 
mixed  volcanic  molten  and  conglomerates, 
383  ;  tillers,  allowing  water  lo  pass  through 
in  given  quantity  and  lime. 451;  modificntion 
in  the  structure  of.  after  Bccumulalian,  572; 
alieration  of,  near  granitic  masBea,  579; 
bending,  contortion,  and  fracture  of,  599, 

Rocks,  calcareous,  sometimei  wholly  formed 
of  orgBnio  remains.  523. 

Rogers,  the  ProfesEocs,  on  the  bending  and 


old  red  sandstone  at.  512. 
Ross,  Sir  James,  observations  on  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  ocean,  119  ;  on  the  Aatarctic 

Runn  of  Cutch,  edecls  of  earthquake  at,  423. 

Sabrina  laland,  formation  of,  123. 

Sahara,  Great,  effects  of  submergence  of,  480. 

Salsea,  or  mud  volcanoes,  401. 

Salt  in  ocean,  45,  129. 

Saliash.  cxamploB  of  ancient  igneous  products 

at.  532. 
Sandberger  and  Damour.  MM.,  analysis  of 

Great  (ieyser  water.  368. 
Sand  dunes,  raised,  at  St.  Ivee  and  Pemn 

Bsys.  Cornwall,  444. 
San  Filiopo,  balhs  of,  43. 
Sand-hills,  formation  of.  85  ;  of  the  Landes, 

87:  of  Cornwall,  88  [  of  Ireland,  88. 
Sandetonea,  forms  of.  when  decomposed,  39  ; 

-"'  - falsa  bedding  of,  489. 

i«wTf!'a 

3^9. 

Sardinia,  elevation  of  coast  at,  431. 
Saurians.  preaervation   of  akelclons  of,    in 

rocks,  5  le. 
SausBure,  M.  de,  on  glaciers.  3IS. 
Scandinavia,  uprnisedi  marine  shells  in,  28S; 

raised  coasts  of,  429  (  raised  coast-lines  of, 

448. 
Schmerling,  Dr.,  i 

Liege,  305. 
Schorl,  compnailiot 

SciaCL-a  Island,  formation  of,  95,  SOS. 

Shiiiglo  beaches.  81,82. 

Sea-boltom,  effect  of  raising,  aronnd  British 
Islands.  499  ;  rugged  and  mcunlsinouB,  olT 
British  shores.  446  ;  elevalioD  of,  around 
British  Islands,  efTects  of,  on  littoral  marine 
life,  521. 

Sea-bottoma,  ancient,  marks  of 

rent  friction  upon,  508;  elfscta  of  earth- 
quakes iipon,  509  ;  different  kinda  of,  dii '  ' 
bution  oforganic  remains  with  raferooce  lo, 
522. 

ea.wavei  produced  during  earthquakes,  410; 
breaking  of.  on  coasla,  416. 
ea-WBler.  analysis  of,  45.  98,   129  ;  specifio 
gravity  of,  45;  temperature  of,   119,  130, 
159.  341;  amount  of  air  in,  161, 

Seas,  (iasures,  highly  heated  in  depth, opened 
beneath,  633. 

Seclioas,  of  denuded  igoeoua  rocks,  535  i  ol 


n   the  ossiferous  caves  of 
of,  581;  in  altered  toeka. 


mouniain  ranges  required  lo  be  proporiioU' 
nl,  ftl7. 

Sections,  BBoloRical  cOtiBtrucl  ion  of,  678. 

Sedgwick.  Professor,  on  cleavage  of  rocks, 
5B3.  S8G;onjoinia.  593. 

Berpcniine  of  Comnall.  SS3;  of  Cnernurvon- 
shire  and  Anglesen,  SSI ;  chemical  ciimpo- 
ilHon  of,  5S6 ;  compoBiiion  of,  and  of  olivine 
compBrod,  556. 

SerpenlineB.varioiiB  dales  of,  560. 

Severn,  lide»  in  ihe.  103.  108. 

Shelle,  BpBcific  graviiy  of  land,  HI ;  marine. 
!76. 

Sheil-aand,  use  of,  178 ;  consolidaled,  of  New 
QllBf,  Cornwall.  443. 

Sbeplon  Mallei.  SomerBelahire,  mode  of  oc- 
currence of  lias  near.  4M. 

Siau,  M..  on  coral  reefs  at  The  ls!e  of  Boar- 


of  lime,  effecl  of,  ii 


Silica,  in  wsier.  46;   dilTerenl  fusibility  of' 

when  free  or  corobinsd,  357;  relative  amount 

of,  in  crusl  of  earlh,  527. 
Silica  and  silicales,  imporlatiee  of,  in  consoll- 

daiion  of  detrilal  deposits.  576. 
Sillimna,    Professor    B..  on   composUion  of 

cotala.  ISl;  of  leva,  355. 
Silurian  rooks,  coniemporanoouB  igneous  pro- 
I  amid,  538  ;  ephcroidnl  concrelions  in, 

of 


570. 
Skerriee 


,  County  Dublin,  good 

jointB  ihrough  conglomerates  i 
Skulls,  human,  found  in   tin-alream  works, 

Cornwall,  436. 
Slicesof  land.  DC  W.DOW  cutting  otr  by  breaker 

aelion.  6T0. 
Smilh,  Mr.  James,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  Arciic 

shells  in  British  deposits.  283. 
Snow-line,  height  of  the,  256. 
Snows,  sudden  melting  of,  on  volcanoes,  373. 
Soda  felspar  (slbile)  in  grBi  ~    . 
Soils,  ancient,  of  Isle  of  Portland,  ■197;  oc 

tions  for  production  of,  497. 
Solfatara,  near  Paizuoli,  367  . 

OB.  deposits  from,  in  lisBiireB,  G3S. 


South  PembrokcBhire, 
Soulh  Wales,  beaches 
tandalane,  460;  altered  condilionof  coal  ii 


fioulheaatem  Ireland,  relative  dales  of  cleav- 
age of  rocks  in.  5S8. 

Southweetern  England,  faults  in,  e23. 

Soatfaweal  England  and  Soutbeast  Ireland, 
mode  of  occurrence  of  granito  in,  546. 

Species,  lilloral,  of  tnolluBCs,  dealruclion  of, 
by  depreiaian  of  land, 

Speciea  of  foasilB, 


482;  filling  up  of  hoHow.  494:  in  odlit 

aeries.  Yorkshire,  496. 
levenBon,  on  force  of  breaken.  Allandc^ 

German  Ocean,  692. 
ligmaria,  roots  of  aizillariB,  datribolMl  «t 

in  beds  beneath  coaf,  482- 


.  Lawrence  River,  tides  t. 


I.  Paul.  Island  of.  Indian  ( 


Staurolilo,  produc 
580. 


■ppea 


I  sltovd  reds. 


Straiw  of  Gibraltar,  efiecla  of  closing.  tTt. 
Strickland,  Mr.,  on  freih-water  bIicIIb  wiik 

bones  of  extinct  mammals,  297. 
Stromboli,  in  conateni  acliviiy.  II4S. 
Structure,  globular,  of  basall,  397;  mImhm. 

of  basalt,  399. 
SuUim aliens  from  volcanoes,  334. 
Submarine  volcanic  deposits,  inodifieanM*^ 

384. 
Successive  diatuibances  of  Tockii.  601. 
Substances  farming  solid   surfaoe  of  esRk. 

chiefly  oxtdos.  635  ;  f  hnmclcr  of,  filling  b- 

sures.  635. 
Sudden  dCBtruciion  oftaultitudeaof  moUno, 

51.^ 

Sulphate  of  lime,  mode  of  occurrence  of.  ii 

irias  marls.  571. 
Sulphate  of  baryta,  solubility  of,  6M. 
Sulphurel  of  iron,  common  In  inaoy  twrablea- 

djc  and  felspathie  locka,  562. 
SulphuretB  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron  replaai^ 

the  matter  of  shells,  639. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evolved  from  ■hcSol- 

latara.  Puiiuoli,  367. 
Sulphurous  waters  of  Iceland.  3il>. 
:junk,  or  submarine  forests,  432  i  ofWnUti 

Europe.  433;  beneath  aea  in   roadsnifc 

434  ;  mode  of  occurrence  of.  135 ;  localitti 

of,  435. 
Surface  of  earth,  tending  and  squneitaf  it 

forming  mountains.  599. 
Surfacea  of  coal-meaaure  ■aodsloiles,  4(9. 
Surfaces  of  rocks,  cracked,  501;  fooipTinM  M 

air-breaihing  animals  on,  501;  cInivcUTeli 

505;    friclion-marka  on.   506 ;  tidgif«  aal 

furrowing of.SOT:  varioua  modilicaiions at 

5DS. 


Surfaces,  old,  of  rocks,  again  cj 
daiion,  670. 


ti,  volcanic  rocks  of.  3R3. 

an  and  Kertch,  mud  Tolcaooes  of.  400. 

Temperaiure.  changes  of,  edeci  of,  apoalls 
structure  of  tocki,  578. 

Temperaiare  of  lakea.  119;  of  the  na.  lli 
120.  159.  a]6 ;  of  epoce.  21C ;  of  ih*  ttm- 
Bphere.  216;  conalani  in  lbs  c**M.  F>» 
ObaervBiory.  450;  variable  from  oMfi^ 
percolation  of  water  through  rocks.  491;  IBS 
of  mcreaie  of,  in  rocka.  in  dcpih,  iSd. 

Tunbf.  flexures  and  nliolkmi  oC  coal  Hi- 
surra  and  raountaiD  lim 

Tenenlfe,  Peak  of,  384. 
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Thickness  of  coal  measures,  South  Wales,  488. 
Therria,  M.,  on  the  Grotto  de  Fouvent,  310. 
rhnrlatone  Rock,  Devon,  79. 
Pides,  influence  of  the,  on  the  distribution  of 

sedimenf,  102,  113;    rise   of,  in  diflferent 

places,  103. 
Tierra  del  Fueeo,  glaciers  in,  247. 
Tin-stream  works,  Cornwall,  beds  composing, 

436 ;  sunk  forests  of,  436. 
Toadstone  of  Derbyshire,  533 ;   character  of 

mineral  veins  traversing,  642. 
Tomboro,  volcanic  eruption  at,  142. 
Tongariro,  New  Zealand,  mud  ejected  from, 

323. 
Towey  River,  deposits  from,  111. 
Town   Hill,  Swansea,  coal   pebbles  in  coal 

measures  of,  494. 
Trafalgar    Square,  London,   composition   of 

waters  in  Artesian  well  of,  573. 
Tramore,  Waterford,  sand-hills  at,  88. 
Trachyte,  nature  of,  349  ;  composition,  353. 
Trappean  rocks,  taken  as  a  class,  558. 
Travertine,  43. 

Trees,  fossil,  of  Island  of  Portland,  497 ;  con- 
ditions of  growth  of,  497. 
Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  shells  on  MoeUTrefan,  282 ; 

on  the  Norfolk  craig,  315. 
Tuff,  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  363  ;  modification 

of,  bv  gases  and  vapours,  365 ;   volcanic, 

raised,  of  Santorin  Group,  389. 

Underclavs,  soils  in  which  plants  grew  at  time 
of  coal  measures,  488;  quartzose,  near 
Mumbles,  Swansea,  575. 

Val  de  Bagnes,  debacle  in,  70. 

Val  del  Bove,  Etna,  description  of,  378 ;  origin 
of,  381. 

Vale  of  Towey,  Caermarthenshire,  amount  of 
denudation  m,  672. 

Vapiours  and  gases  in  molten  lava,  327. 

Variable  composition  and  hardness  of  rocks, 
to  be  regarded  in  their  disturbance,  605. 

Veins,  granite,  547. 

Veins,  mineral,  effects  of  crossing  of,  at  small 
angles,  585. 

Vatuvius,  eruptions  from,  143,  339,  347. 

Vesuvius  and  Etna,  sections  of,  380. 

Vetch,  Captain,  R.  E.,  on  raised  beaches. 
Island  of  Jura,  Hebrides,  448. 

Victoria  Land,  sea-bottom  near,  245 ;  volca- 
noes in,  348. 

Virtnous  Lady  Mine,  Tavistock,  successive 
modifications  of  contents  of  vein  at,  653. 

Volatilization  of  substances  found  in  veins,  635. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  submarine,  94,  122,  322 ; 
of  Tomboro,  142;  of  Vesuvius,  143,  339;  of 
Skaptar-jiikuU,  144,  341;  of  Etna,  340:  of 
Icelandic  volcanoes,  341;  matter,  distribu- 
tion of,  in  tideless  seas,  94 ;  in  tidal  seas,  121 : 
rocks,  nature  of,  347;  cones,  formation  of, 
330 ;  vapours  and  gases,  323. 

Volcanic  products  amid  the  older  rocks,  527. 

Volcanic  tuff,  ancient,  amid  Silurian  series  of 
Wales  and  Ireland,  530. 

Volcanic  ashes  and  cinders,  effects  of  acids 
and  vapours  on,  362;  products,  fusibility  of, 
372;  fissures,  direction  of,  376;  gases,  ef- 


fects of  sea  upon,  376 ;  action,  variable  ac- 
cording to  proximity  of  water,  394;  tufl', 
fossiliferous,  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius, 
382. 

Volcanoes  and  their  products,  317 ;  elevation 
above  the  sea,  318 ;  water  ejected  firom,  346 ; 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  on  surfaces 
of,  372 ;  distribution  of,  in  the  ocean,  392 ; 

,  on  continents  and  amid  inland  seas,  393 ; 
proximity  of,  to  water,  393. 

Von  Buch,  Leopold,  on  present  gradual  rise 
of  land  in  Norway  ana  Sweden,  428;  on 
the  Caldera,  Island  of  Palma,  378. 

Vorticose  movements  of  earthquakes,  409. 

Walferdin,  M. ,  on  temperatures  found  at  Arte- 
sian well,  Grenelle,  450. 

Warington  Smyth,  Mr.,  on  *'  flat"  of  lead  ore, 
Fawno£,  Flintshire,  645;  on  character  of 
Spital  Vein,  Schemnitz,  650. 

Watchet,  Somerset,  faults  near,  626 ;  occur- 
rence of  sulphate  of  lime,  in  tries  near,  572. 

Water,  soluble  substances  in,  44 ;  compressi- 
bility of,  172;  ejected  from  volcanoes,  346; 
sea,  analysis  of,  45,  98, 129 ;  specific  gravity, 
45,  121;  maximum  density,  120;  action  of 
heated,  on  palagonite  tuff,  365 ;  sulphurous, 
of  Iceland,  370 ;  variable  proximity  of,  to 
volcanoes,  394;  arran(^ement  of,  in  rocks, 
according  to  its  densities,  452 ;  permeation 
of,  through  joints  and  fissures  of  rocks,  455 : 
circulation  of,  in  mines,  449 ;  movement  of, 
in  chalk  beneath  London,  574. 

Waterford,  joints  throuygh  old  red  conglome- 
rate at,  595 ;  coast  of,  fme  sections  of  igneous 
rocks  on,  530. 

Waterford  Harbour,  flexure  and  plication  of 
component  parts  of  beds  at,  613. 

Walt,  Mr.  Gregory,  on  fusion  of  rocks,  325. 

Waves,  earthquake,  transmission  of,  compli- 
cated, 411. 

Wealden  deposits.  Southeastern  England,  499. 

Weibye,  M.,  on  the  eflfects  of  ice  on  coasts, 
251. 

Werner,  on  coating  of  veins  by  dissimilar  sub- 
stances, 657. 

Western  Europe,  distribution  of  land  and  sea 
in,  at  new  red  sandstone  time,  470. 

Wheal  Fortune  Mine,  Cornwall,  range  of  lodes 
at,  621. 

Wheal  Julia,  Cornwall,  successive  movements 
of  lode  of,  6.'>8. 

Wicca  Pool,  Cornwall,  granite  veins  at,  548. 

Wicklow  granite,  outline  of  range  of,  547. 

Wick  low  and  Wexford,  granites  of,  536. 

Wiveliscombe,  Somersetshire,  denudation 
near,  668. 

Woolbope,  denudation  of  rocks  near,  671. 

Yellow  sandstbne,  of  Clones,  county  of 
Waterford,  false  bedding  of,  510. 

Zermntt,  glacier,  226. 

Zinc,  sulphuret  of,  converted  into  carbonate, 

in  mineral  veins,  653. 
Zones,  in  depth,  of  marine  life,  in  ^gean  Sea, 

162;  on  coast  of  Norway,  167;  m  British 

Seas,  168. 
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THE  GREAT  ATLAS  OF  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

(NBARJLY    COMPLETB.) 

SUHGICAL~ANATOMT. 

BY  JOSEPH  MACLISE,  Surgeon. 

FORMING  ONE  VOLUME,  IN  VBRY  LARGE  IMPERIAL  QUARTO, 
"Wltlk  about  ScTenty  large  and  iplendld  Plates,  man j-  of  tl&en&  tho  also  of  llfii 

*  DRAWN    IN    TUE    BEST   STYLE    AND   IbEAUTIPULLT  COL^BD. 

TOOITHEK   WITH   OVER  OI«B  HUNDEED   AND   FIFTT   LARGE   DOUDLE-COLUHRED   PAOEk 

When  complete  it  will  be  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  and  form  one  of  the  best  ezecvtad  ad 

cheapest  snrgical  works  ever  presented  in  this  country. 

Also  to  be  bad  In  parts— price  Two  Dollars  per  part. 

This  grent  work  being  now  on  the  eve  of  completion,  the  publishers  confidentlv  present  itto  tbs 
attention  of  the  profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No 
complete  work  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  published  in  the  English  Unguage,  and  it  thereft>re  wiR 
supply  a  want  long  Pelt  in  this  country  of  an  sccurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Asals- 
my  to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  ail  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relativt 
position  of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  weU 
as  their  uhnornial  deviations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  abienceof 
anatomical  mntcrial,  and  to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident,  wbils 
the  price  of  the  bonk,  notwithstanding  the  large  size,  beauty,  and  finish  or  the  very  numerooi  i]lo»- 
trations  is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  The  pabJisb- 
ers  therefore  conBdently  anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 

To  present  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  plan  hasbcei 
carried  out,  the  publishers  subjoin  a  very  brief  summary  of 

THE  FIRST  SIXTY-TWO  PLATES. 

Platet  1  and  2. — Form  of  the  Thoracic  Cavity  and  Position  of  the  Lungs,  Heart,  and  larger  Blood- 
vessels. 
Plates  3  and  4. — Surgical  Form  of  the  Superficial  Cervical  and  Facial  Regions,  and  the  Relativo 

Positions  of  the  principal  Blood-vessels,  Nerves,  &c. 
Plates  5  and  6. — Surgical  Form  of  the  Deep  Cervical  and  Facial  Regions,  and  Relatire  Positiou 

of  the  principal  Blood-vessels,  Nerves,  Sec. 
plates  7  and  8. — Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Subclavian  and  Carotid  Regions,  and  Relative  Anatomy 

of  their  Contents. 
Plates  9  and  10. — Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Sterno-Clavicular  or  Tracheal  Region,  and  Relative 

position  of  its  main  Blood-vessels,  Nerves,  8tc. 
plates  ]  1  and  12. — Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Axillary  and  Brachial  Regions,  displaying  the  Relativt     | 

Order  of  their  contained  parts. 
Plates  13  and  14. — Surgical  Form  of  the  Male  and  Female  Azille  compared.  I 

plates  15  and  16. — Surgical  DisRection  of  the  Bend  of  the  Elbow  and  the  Forearm,  showing  tht     ! 

Relative  Position  of  the  Arteries,  Veins,  Nerves,  &c. 
Plates  17,  18  and  19. — Surgical  Dissections  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

Plates  20  and  21. — Relative  Position  of  the  Cranial,  Nasal,  Oral,  and  Pharyngeal  Cavities,  fcc 
Plate  22. — Relative  Position  of  the  Superficial  Organs  of  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen. 
Plate  23. — Relative  Position  of  the  Deeper  Organs  of  the  Thorax  and  those  of  the  Abdomen. 
Plate  24. — Relations  of  the  Principal  Blood-vessels  to  tlie  Viscera  of  the  Thoracico-AtidoDlnl 

Cavity. 
Plate  25. — Relations  of  the  Principal  Blood-vessels  of  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen  to  the  OsaeoM 

Skeleton,  &c. 
Plate  26. — Relation  of  the  Internal  Parts  to  the  External  Surface  of  the  Body. 
Plate  27. — Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Principal  Blood-vessels,  &c.,  of  the  ln^uino>Fcmora1  Regioi. 
Plates  28  and  29. — Surgical   Dissection  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Layers  of  tin 

Inguinal  Region,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Thigh. 
Plates  30  and  31. — The  Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Layera  of  tba 

Inguinal  Region,  and  their  connection  with  those  of  the  Thigh. 
Plates  32,  33  and  34. — The  Dissection  of  the  Oblique  or  External  and  the  Director  Internal  Ingu- 

nal  Hernia. 
Plates  35, 36, 37  and  38. — The  Distinctive  Diagnosis  between  External  and  Internal  Inguinal  HerM, 

the  Taxis,  the  Seat  of  Stricture,  and  the  Operation. 
Plates  39  and  40. — Demonstrations  of  the  Nature  of  Congenital  and  Infantile  Inguinal  Hernia,  lal 

of  Hydrocele. 
Plates  41  and  42. — Demonstrations  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Inguinal  Hernia  in  general. 
Plates  43  and  44. — The  Dissection  of  Femoral  Hernia,  and  the  Seat  of  Stricture. 
Plates  45  and  46. — Demonstrations  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Femoral  Hernia,  ita  Diagaoait,  Ikl 

Taxis,  and  the  Operation. 
Plate  47. — The  Surgical  Dissection  of  the  principal  Blood-vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Iliac  and  F^ 

moral  Resions. 
Plates  48  and  49. — The  Relativo  Anatomy  of  the  Male  Pelvic  Organs. 

Plates  50  and  51. — ^The  Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Superficial  Structures  of  the  Male  Perineea. 
Pistes  52  and  63. — The  Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Deep  Stracturei  of  the  Male  Perineoo.— Ite 

.X^ateral  Operttion  of  Lithotomy, 
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TUtes  54,  55  and  56.— The  Surgical  DiMOction  of  the  Male  Bladder  and  Urethra.— Lateral  and 

Biltt\«ral  Lithotomy  compared. 
Plates  57.anO  68  — Congenital  and  Pathological  Deformitiet  of  the  Prepuce  and  Urethra.-^triM- 

ture  and  Mechanical  Obstructions  of  the  Urethra. 
Plates  59  and  60. — The  vai'tous  forms  and  positions  of  Strictures  and  other  Obstroctions  of  the 

Urethra.— False  Passages. — Enlargements  and  Deformities  of  the  Prostate; 
Plates  61  and  62. — Deformities  of  the  Prostate. — Deformities  and  Obstructions  of  the  Prostatic 

Urethra. 

The  remaining  Plates,  some  eight  or  ten  in  number,  are  preparing,  vrhen 
the  work  will  be  ready  for  publication  complete. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  time  in  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  profes- 
sion, and  its  present  incomplete  state,  it  has  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
all  who  have  examined  it.  From  among  a  very  large  number  of  commendatory 
notices  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  the  publishers  select  the  following : — 

From  Vr^.  Kimbnll,  Pitt^eld,  Ma$t. 

T  have  examined  (heve  number*  with  the  KreaTe«t  (lAtitraction,  and  feel  hound  to  say  that  they  are  alto- 
geiheri  the  mofit  perfect  and  iati«faclory  plates  of  the  kind  ihat  I  have  ever  seen. 

From  Prof.  Brainard,  CkieagOj  III, 

The  work  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  um  both  of  students  and  practitionrrf,  being  sufficiently  exten- 
sire  for  prsctical  purposes,  without  being  so  expensive  a»  io  place  it  beyond  thrir  reach.  Such  a  work  was 
a  dftsideraium  in  this  country,  aud  I  shall  uoi  fail  to  recommeud  it  to  tho«c  wiihiuthe  sphere  of  my  acquaints 
aace. 

From  Prof.  P  F.  Ece,  Augusta,  Ga. 

T  consider  this  work  a  great  acquisition  to  my  library,  and  »hall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  on  all 
nu  table  occasions. 

From  Prof.  PeatUe,  Brunswick^  Me. 

The  second  part  more  than  fulfils  the  promi«c  held  out  by  the  first,  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  iliostratiaas 
ia  concerned  ;  and.  perfecting  my  opinion  of  ihe  value  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced,  1  need  add 
nothing  to  what  1  have  previously  expressed  to  you. 

From,  Prof.  Gunny  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
The  plates  in  your  edition  of  MacliM  answer,  in  an  eminent  decree,  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.    1  shall  take  pleasure  in  exhibiiing  it  and  recommeudinfi;  it  to  my  class. 

From  Pn^.  Rivers,  Providenct,  R.  t. 
The  plates  illustrative  of  Hernia  are  the  most  saiitfactory  I  have  ever  met  with. 

From  Pr^tuor  8.  D.  GroUj  L4»HisviUe^  Kff. 
The  work,  as  far  as  it  has  progressed. is  most  admirable,  and  cannot  fail,  when  completed,  to  form  a  most 
valuable  eouiribution  to  the  literature  of  our  profession.    It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to 
the  pupUa  of  the  Uoiversiiy  of  Louisville. 

From  Pro/fssor  R.  L.  Howard^  Columbus^  Ohio. 
In  all  respects,  the  first  number  is  the  beginning  of  a  mo^t  excellent  work,  filling  completely  what  might 
he  considered  hitherto  a  vacuum  in  surgical  literaiiire.  For  myself,  in  behalf  of  the  medical  profession.  I 
^rivh  to  expresH  to  you  my  thanks  for  this  truly  elegant  and  meritorious  work.  (  am  confident  that  it  will 
meet  with  a  ready  aud  extensive  sale.  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  to  my  class  and  my  profes- 
aional  brethreo. 

From  Prtf.  C.  B.  Gibton^  Richmond,  Ym. 
I  consider  Maclise  very  far  superior,  as  to  tiie  drawings,  to  any  work  on  Surgical  Anatomy  with  which  I 
an)  familiar,  and  [  am  particularly  struck  with  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold.   I  cauuoidoabt 
that  it  will  be  extensively  purchased  by  the  profession. 

From  Prof.  OranvilU  S  Pnvhon,  NfW  York. 
The  profession,  in  my  opinion,  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  publication,  of  this  beautlfnl  work — a  work 
which,  in  the  correctnesii  of  its  exhibitions  of  Surgical  Annlomy.  is  not  surpasi-ed  by  any  work  wiih  which 
I  am  acquainted;  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  liihoirrnphic  plates  have  been  executed  ami 
eolored  is  alike  honorable  to  your  house  and  u>  the  aru  in  Mie  United  States. 

From  Prof.  J.  F  May.  Washington^  D.  C. 
Having  examined  the  work,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  testimony  to  iu  correctnesSi  and  to  Its  value  aa  a 
work  of  reference  by  the  surgeon. 

From  Prqf.  Alden  Marsh,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  think  the  design  and  execuuon  of  the  work  admirable,  and,  at  the  proper 
time  in  my  course  of  lectures,!  shall  exhibit  it  to  the  class,  and  give  it  a  recommendation  worthy  of  its  great 

***"  From  H  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Phfladtlphia. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  gratification  ai  the  rx«*eution  of  Macii^'Ht^urgical  Anatomy.  The  plates  are.  in 
mj  opinion,  the  best  lithographs  that  1  have  seen  of  a  medical  character,  and  the  eoloring  of  this  nomber 
eannoL  I  think,  be  improved.  Estimating  highly  the  contents  of  this  work)  I  shall  continue  to  reconuneattit 
to  my  class  as  1  have  heretofore  done. 

JProia  prof  D.  Gilbert,  Philadelphia. 

Allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  thanks  of  the  profession  at  large,  in  this  country,  are  due  to  yoa  for 
the  republieation  of  this  admirable  work  of  Macli«e.  The  precise  relationship  of  the  organs  in  the  regiona 
displayed  is  so  perfect,  that  even  iho^e  who  have  daily  access  to  the  dissecting*room  may,  by  consulting 
this  work,  enliven  and  confirm  their  anatomirnl  knowledge  prior  to  an  operation.  But  it  iii  to  the  Ihousaods 
of  practitioners  of  our  country  who  cannot  enjoy  the»e  advantages  that  the  perusal  of  thove  plaieS|  with 
their  concise  and  accurate  descriptions,  will  prove  of  infinite  value.  .These  have  supplied  a  desiderataBi 
whleh  will  enable  them  to  refresh  their  knowledg^e  of  the  important  strnetnres  involved  in  their  surgical 
eaees,thus  establishing  their  self  confidence,  and  ennbling  them  to  undertake  operative  procedures  with 
every  assurance  of  success.  And  as  all  the  practical  departments  in  medicine  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  aad 
aee  enriched  fiom  the  i*ame  sources,  1  need  hardly  add  that  this  work  abouid  be  found  in  the  library  of  a^^ri 
prartiiioner  in  the  land. 
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From  Pro/asor  J.  M.  Busk.  Lexington,  Kp. 
I  am  dHifrhlrd  with  both  th^  plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  and  »haJl  lake  all  oecBaiont  to  foemwtnd  it 
ID  my  privat*  pupiia  and  public  clataea. 

The  moHt  accurately  ffii«p-Rvcd  and  beantirully  colored  plate*  we  have  evev  ^een  in  an  American  book- 
one  of  the  bent  and  eheapent  purf^ical  works  ever  pnbliiihed.— Bv/fbl*  MrdiemlJottmml. 

It  is  vrry  rare  ihni  w  pleKanity  printed,  so  well  illusiratad,  andao  nseftit  a  work,  la  oftred  at  to  ao^ente 
a  priee.—CAarlMroN  Mtflical  Journal, 

A  work  which  cannot  but  pirate  the  most  fktttidions  loTer  of  saraical  science,  and  we  heaitnta  not  la  fif 
that  if  the  remaininfr  three  number*  of  this  work  are  in  keeping  with  the  present,  h  cannot  fail  to  an  bbi* 
Tersal  saUiMfactioit.  In  it,  by  a  stfceessiiin  of  plates,  are  broni^hi  to  view  the  relative  aiiatooiy  of  uepam 
Included  in  the  important  surreal  divi^tion^ofihe  human  bodv.  with  that  fidelity  and  neatueaa  ofioaehwkkh 
i«  scarcely  excelled  by  nature  herself,  rhe  part  before  us  differs  in  many  respeela  from  anyUnngof  ilM  kW 
which  we  have  ever  seen  before.  While  we  believe  thai  nothing  but  an  extensive  cirealation  can  eoapca- 
aato  the  publishers  for  the  outlay  In  the  production  of  this  ediiioii  of  the  work— furnished  aa  il  ia  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  within  the  reach  of  flU— we  desire  to  see  it  have  that  circulation  which  the  zeal  and  pecilitf 
akill  of  the  author  (he  being  his  own  draughtsman),  the  utility  of  the  work,  and  the  neat  Style  with  wUekk 
is  executed,  should  demand  for  it  in  a  lilieral  profession. — N.  Y.  Journal  nf  Mfdieuu. 

TU't*  is  an  admirable  reprint  of  a  deservedly  popular  London  publication,  lis  English  prototype,  aMeadk 
not  yet  completed,  has  alrcadv  won  its  way,  amongil  our  British  brethren,  to  a  remarkable  aaeeesa.  ni 
plute«  can  boaiii  n  superiority  that  places  them  almost  beyond  the  reacD  of  Competition-  And  we  fM  Ms 
thankful  to  the  Philadelphia  publishers  for  their  very  handsome  reproduction  of  the  whole  work,  and  ait 
rate  within  everybody's  reach,  not  to  urge  all  our  medical  friends  to  give  it  foi  their  own  aakea,the  eor4sl 
welcome  ii  deserves,  in  a  speedy  and  extensive  circulation.—  TTu  Medical  Examiner. 

The  plates  are  Hccompaniod  by  refereiu*<'s  and  explanations,  and  when  the  whole  haa  been  poblisbed  h 
will  be  a  compieie  and  benutiful  system  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  having  an  advantage  which  is  imponanLtal 
not  pofseiised  hy  colored  plates  generally,  viz..  its  cheapncM.  which  places  it  within  the  reach  <k  every  see 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  posses*  the  work.  Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work  of  tUskiaA 
within  reach,  as  ttifru  are  many  operstioiis  requiriiiir  iromediaie  performance  in  which  a  book  of  refbreace 
will  prove  most  valuable. — Southern  MtJieal  and  Sum.  Journal. 

The  work  of  Mnclise  on  SnrgienI  Anatomy  is  of  the  highest  value.  In  some  respects  it  ia  the  beiipvl^ 
licatiun  of  ict  kiiul  we  hnve«e»^n,  nnil  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  librar^'of  any  medical  man.  while  the  Mo- 
dem couUi  scarce!)  niiike  a  tirtiier  invrsimeni  than  ihis.— TAn  Westrrn  Journal  of  Medteine  and  Surgttf. 

No  snch  liihogrnphic  illuAlraiions  of  surgical  region^  have  hiiherio.  we  think,  been  given  WhiJetheof^ 
rator  is  i>hown  every  ve«sel  and  nerve  wh**re  an  ftperation  is  contemplated,  the  f  xsci  anaiomiai  Is  refre*bed 
by  those  riear  and  distinct  disifections  which  every  one  must  appreciate  who  has  a  particle  of  enthosi««. 
The  English  mectical  pre«s  has  quite  exhausted  the  words  of  praise  in  recommending  this  admirable  trvaiife. 
Those  wno  huve  any  euriosiiy  to  gratify  in  reference  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  liihographie  art  in  deliaea* 
tinir  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  human  boiiy.  are  invited  to  examine  our  specimen  copy.  If  anydiiiig 
will  induce  »urgeon.<«  aii'l  i^tudenis  to  nairoiirze  a  book  of  such  ran*  value  niidevery-day  importance  to  them, 
il  will  he  a  survey  of  the  ariiwucal  skill  exhibited  in  these  fac-similes  of  nature.— A>slon  Mtdi^  and  9mrg. 
Joutnat. 

The  fidelity  ani  accuracy  of  the  plates  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Mnclise.  We  strongly  recommend  the  descriptive  coinineniaries  to  ihe  perusal  o(  the  slutleiit  both  of  nr- 
gery  and  mediciiio.  These  pinies  will  form  a  valuaMe  aequisiiinn  to  prnetitioners  settled  in  the  coustry, 
whether  eiiKa>'ed  in  l<ur^ica^  medical,  or  general  practice.— £//irafrwrgA  Mtdital  and  Surgical  Journal. 

We  are  well  assured  that  there  are  none  of  the  cheaper,  and  hut  few  of  the  more  expensive  works  oo 
anatomy,  which  will  form  m> complete  a  euide  to  the  student  or  prnctiitoner  as  these  plates.  To  prai-tiiioiien. 
in  particular,  we  recommend  this  work  as  far  better,  and  not  at  all  more  expensive,  than  the  heieiOfeBceM 
compilutitms  most  coiniijoiily  in  use.  and  which,  whatever  iheir  value  to  the  Kiudent  preparing  for  examint* 
lion,  are  us  likejy  to  mislead  f\*  to  guide  ihe  phvMJcian  in  ph>sical  examinaiion,  or  the  surgeon  iu  iha  pe^ 
fbrmance  of  an*operation.— Jl/onfA/v  Journal  (/ M'dical  Scienctts. 

The  di«-ectioiis  from  which  thee  var'ous  illuHirniioiis  are  tnken  appear  to  have  been  made  with  rriatrk- 
able  >urce^s ;  an«J  ihcy  lire  ino^^t  heuniifully  reprcKenifd.  The  ^urgirul  cuniineiiiary  is  pointed  and  pracucai- 
We  know  of  no  work  on  surgical  anHiomy  which  can  compete  with  n.—  I^uett. 

This  is  by  fur  the  abiesi  work  on  Sur^tical  Anatomy  ihat  ha4  come  under  our  observation.  We  know  of 
no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  student,  ih  any  degree,  fur  nei^lectof  actual  dissection.  A  careful  sudy 
of  these  plates,  and  of  the  commentaries  on  them,  would  almost  make  an  anatomistof  a  diligent  student  And 
10  one  wIk>  has  studied  anatomy  hy  dissrrtion.  this  work  is  invaluable  as  a  perpetual  remembrancer,  in  mt* 
ters  of  knowledg-  that  may  slip  from  the  memory.  The  pracliiioner  can  scarcely  consider  himself  eqoip^ 
for  the  duties  of  his  profe:>sion  without  such  a  work  as  this,  and  this  has  no  rival,  in  his  library.  In  tboK 
aadden  emergencies  that  so  often  ariae,  nnd  which  require  the  instantaneous  command  of  minute  aaaioairal 
knowledge,  a  work  of  this  kind  keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetually  fresh  in  the  oeaMry. 
We  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether  any  one  ran  justifiably  undertake  the  practice  of  medicine  who  ia  aM 
prepared  to  give  all  needful  a<>sisinnce,  in  all  matters  demanding  immediate  relief. 

We  repeal  mat  no  medical  library,  however  large,  can  be  comptete  without  Maelise^s  Surgical  AnatooT- 
The  American  edition  is  well  entitled  to  the  confitlence  of  the  profession,  and  should  crmmarid,  among  thcMi 
an  extensive  sale.  The  investment  of  the  amount  of  the  copt  of  (his  work  will  prove  to  be  a  very  profiitbis 
.one,  and  if  pructiiioncrs  would  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  with  such  important  knowledge  as  ia  con taioei 
in  works  of  this  kind,  there  would  be  fewer  of  them  sighing  for  employment.  The  medical  profeaaion  shoaM 
•pring  towards  such  an  opportunity  as  is  presented  in  thii*  repuhlicniion.  to  encourage  frequent  repetitioai sf 
American  enterprise  of  this  kind.—  The  WksUm  Joum«U  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery 

It  is  a  wonderful  triumph,  showing  what  ingenuity,  skill,  and  enterprise  can  effect  if  supported  by  a  tafr 

cient  number  of  purchasers.    No  catchpenny  sketches  on  flimsy  material  and  with  bad  print,  but  substantMl 

Hthoftraphs  on  fine  paper  and  with  a  bold  and  legible  type.    The  drawings  are  of  the  first  claea.  and  the  l^gW 

and  shade  so  liberally  provided  for,  that  the  most  ample  expression,  with  great  cieamesa  and  sharpness  if 

.oatline,  is  secured.— i>MiKn  Medical  Preet. 

Our  hearty  good  wishes  attend  this  work,  which  promises  to  supply,  when  complete,  a  far  better  aerictif 
.delineaiions  of  surgical  regions  than  has  been  yet  given,  and  at  a  price  as  low  as  that  of  the  most  ordiaaiT 
aeries  of  illustrations. —  The  British  and  Foreign  Medico  Chintrgical  Review. 

The  plutes  continue  to  be  of  the  same  excellent  character  that  we  have  before  ascribed  to  them,  and  their 
descripiion  all  that  might  naturally  be  expected  from  so  good  an  anatomist  ss  Mr.  Maclise.  The  work  oagkl 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one,  for  it  really  forma  a  valuable  addition  to  a  anrgical  library.— TAsJMIi* 
,cal  Tima. 

It  is,  and  it  must  be  nniqne,  for  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  surgeon,  the  patience  and  skill  of  ihediiaee- 
tor,  in  combination  with  the  genius  of  the  artist,  as  here  displayed,  have  never  before  been,  and  perhaps, 
never  will  be  again  associated  to  a  similar  extent  in  the  same  individual.— Xanrcl. 

The  plates  are  accarate  and  trttthfal;  and  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  English  lannage  descriptive  of 
the  letter- presa—fsultleaa. 

For  the  quality,  it  is  the  cheapest  work  that  we  have  aeen,  and  will  eoostitate  a  Talnabia  couitibuiioaw 
Ihe  vBrgeou't  library.— Xht  N,  W.  JCMKcataiut  Sur^icml  Jnimmk 
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GROSS  ON  URINART  ORGANS— (Now  RMdj.) 
A  PKACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

BY  S.  D.  GROSS,  M  D.,  Ac., 

ProfesMr  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Umvertfity. 

Is  one  large  and  beautifullj  printed  ocuvo  Tolumeyorover  seven  hundred  pagea. 

With  uumcroiui  Illastratlous* 

The  aothor  of  this  work  haa  devoted  aeveral  jeara  to  ita  preparation,  and  haa  endeavored  te 
leader  it  complete  and  thorough  on  ail  pointa  connected  with  the  important  subject  to  which  it  is 
4«vot«d.  It  contains  a  large  number  or  original  illustrations,  presenting  the  natural  and  pathoJo- 
gicai  anatomj  of  the  parts  under  consideration,  inatromenta,  modes  of  operation,  &c.  &c.,  and  ia 
■Mchanical  execution  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  yet  issued  from  the  American  proaa. 

A  Terj  condensed  aummarj  of  the  contents  ia  aubjoined. 

INTRODUCTION.— CnAPTBB  I  Anatomy  of  ih^  Prrinreum.— Cha^.  II.  Anatomy  of  thr  Urinsry  Bladder.— 
CuAP.  Ill  Anatomy  of  the  Provtnte.— Chap.  IV.  Anatomy  of  the  Urethra.— Chap.  V,  Unue. 

PART.  I.  DWBASKS  A!tD  INJURIES  OW  TIIV  BlaDDRR. 

Cmap.  I.  MalforAfttioii*  and  IinpeifeciioiiA.— Chap  TI.  Injurien  of  the  Bladder  — Chap.  Ifl.  Inflammatkni 
ot'mr  Btadder.— Chap.  IV,  Chronic  I^Hioiisoftlie  Bladder— Chap  V.Nrrvou*  Aff*  ciionHorHie  Hladil^r. 
— Obap.  VI.  Heteroloffouf  Formaiioii*  of  the  Bladder.  Chap.  VII.  l'ol>pouii,  Fiin((on«,  Rreotile,  and 
oiber  Morbid  Growths  of  the  H'adder.— Chap.  Vtll  Worm*  in  fhn  RlHdder- Chap.  IX,  tiefAus  CvBia 
and  Hydatids.— Chap.  X.  Fo^ihI  R'^main*  in  the  Bhiddtr.— Chap.  XI  Hxir  in  the  Blander —  Chap.  XII, 
Air  in  the  Bladder.— Chap.  XIII.  Hemorrhage  of  the  Bladder— Chap  XIV.  Rfieniion  nf  UriMH.— Chap. 
XV,  Incontinence  of  Urm**.-  Chap.  XVI,  Hernia  of  ihe  Hludilrr.- Chap  XVII,  Urinary  Deposits.— 
Crap.  XVM.fc<ione  in  the  U'Hddt-r.— Chap.  XIX   Foreign  BiidieA  in  the  Bitulder. 

PART  II     TJMRASES  AXU  iNjrBlRSnr  THB  l*Rn5rATB  (JLA>U. 

Chap  I,  Wounds  ofilte  I'roKiaie.- Cuap.  II.  Acute  Prostatii*.— Chap.  III.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Pra«tate.— 
Chap.  IV,  Atroph\  ofthe  Prosmte.— Chap  V,  tIetrroiosouA  Formations  of  the  Prosiaie.- Chap  VI, Cys- 
tic Disease  of  ihe  Prostate— Chap  VII.  Fibrous  Tunior*  of  the  Pr'Hiaie— Chap.  VIII,  Hcmorrhageof 
ihe  Proptaie.— Chap.  IX   Calculi  of  tl»r  rro-iaie.— Chap.  X,  Phlebitis  oi  the  Pioi^iate. 

PART  111.  DiSKASBS  AND  IXjrRTBS  op  THB  URRIHRA. 

Cbap.  I.  MmlformatiOMS  and  Imperi'i*cii»ii«  of  the  UretJira.- Chap  II  l.aecration  of  the  Urethra.-  Crap 
III.  Stricture  of  ilie  Urethra— Chap  IV.  Polypoid  and  Va^culbr  'ruinor*  of' Hit*  Urrihra.— Chap.  V.  Nfu- 
ralffia  of  the  Urfibra  —Chap  VI.  HcmorrhafEeof  the  Urethra- Chap.  VII.  Fori-ien  Bodies  in  the  Urethra. 
— Chap.  VIII.  Infi'iration  of  Unne— Chap  IX.  Urinary  A*ise«<s.— Chap.  X.  FsiuIh  of  ilir  Urethra.— 
Chap.  XI.  False  I'SMR^es.—  Chap.  Xll,  Lesions  of  ilie  G«UiH«giiious  Crest.— Chap.  Xlll,  Infldiumatioa 
•ad  Abscess  of  Cowper's  Glands. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONii^.— New  Bdltlou  (Now  Ready). 

A  TREATISE  ON 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTSi 

By  Sir  ASTLEY  P.  COOPEK,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

Edited  by  BRANSBY  B.  COOPER,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  BV  PROF.  J.  C.  WARREN. 

A    NEW    AMERICAN     EDITION, 
lo  one  haadsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerotis  illustrations  on  wood. 

AAer  the  fiat  (»f  the  profession,  it  would  l>e  aiisurd  in  us  to  eu'o/ixe  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work  on  Disloca- 
tions.   It  it  a  UMtioiial  one,  aaiU  will  probably  suUsivi  as  long  as  Eiigliih  Surgeiy  -^MtduyChirurg.  Asmw. 


WORKS    BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

COOPER  (SIR  ASTLEY)  ON  TIIK  ANATOMY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA. 

1  l«rg«  Tol.,  imp.  8vo.,  witn  over  13U  lithographic  figures. 
COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DI.SEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE  THYMUS 

GLAND,  t  vol.,  imp.  8to..  with  177  figures  on  1|0  plates 
COOPER  ON   THE  ANATOMY    AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   BREAST.   WITH   TWENTY-FIVK 

lkIISCELLANl-X)US  AN  D  SURGICAL  PAPERS.    I  Urge  vol.,  imp.  hvo.,  with  aW  figures  on  36  plaies. 

These  three  volumes  compleir  the  ^urfical  wriiings  of  Sir  A«ley  Ci>oper.  Thry  arc  very  hand<om«l7 
printed,  with  a  large  uumuer  of  litlwgraphic  plates,  executed  in  the  besl»t>ie,  aud  are  preseuied  at  exctCd- 
uaf  ly  low  prices.  

XiZSTOXV  Sl  mTFTaB'S  SUBOBBT. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY, 

AND  ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  REQUIRING  OPERATIONSa 

BY  ROBERT  LISTON,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  &o. 

BDIT£D,  WITH  MDMEROUS  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTIIATI01«8, 

BY  T.  D    MUTTER.  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medieal  College  of  PUlaMphla. 

Jm  me  large  and  kandtome  eetwo  rolicau  pf  566  fogee^  wUk  f  16  lOMtf-cnto. 
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UBRABT  OF  SUBOICJOi  KNOWUmOB. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SITRGnRY. 

BY  J.   M.   CHELIUS.  • 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 
AND  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AND  REFERENCES, 

BY  JOHN  F.  SOUTH. 

G>mp1ete  in  three  very  large  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with 
bands  and  double  titles:  or  in  seventeen  numbers,  at  fLfij  cents  each. 

We  do  not  he«iUaie  to  prononnce  if  the  bent  aiiid  moat  compreheniive  tyiteni  of  modern  sargny  wilk 
which  wr  are  mcnuminxed.—  Medico- CkiruTgieal  Review. 

The  fulJeMi  and  ahlen  diffest  extant  of  all  that  relate*  to  the  prcMitt  adTaaead  state  of  Sargical  Patbdofy.^ 
Afttriean  MtditiU  Journal. 

If  we  vv«;re  euiifiiied  to  a  tingle  work  on  Surgery,  that  work  should  be  Ch^liuB^s.— Sf.  /..owff  Mtd.  J<rur*mL 

An  complete  an  any  Hystem  of  Surgery  can  well  he.—8ovth$m  Medical  mnd  Surgiet^  JommmL 

The  mo«i  fini»hed  «>'aiem  of  Surgery  in  ihe  l^gliah  language.—  WnUrn  Laneoi. 

The  motit  learned  and  complete  •ysieraatic  Ireaiite  now  extant.— £<iin6urf A  ModiealJaumml. 

No  work  ill  the  Riiglitb  language  comprises  so  targe  an  ainoualof  iuibrmaiion  relative  lo  operative  SHdh 
•ine  and  surgical  painology.— AMfVai  OazetU.  # 

A  complete  encyclopedia  of  surgical  science— a  very  complete  surgical  library— by  far  the  most  cooflclt 
and  scientific  system  of  surgery  in  the  English  language.— iv.  Y.  Journal  qf  Medidno, 

One  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  Surgery  in  the  Knglish  language  —Monthly  Jatemai  ^  JHM.  Seienft. 

The  most  exieusive  aud  comprehensive  accountof  the  art  and  scieoce  of  Su^ery  m  our  langaagc— '/ 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ETL 

BY  W.  LAWRENCE,  F.R.S. 

A  nevf  Edition,    With  many  Modifimtions  and  Additions,  and  tks  introduction  ^nsmriy  SOO  Iftiiaah'iai, 

BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D. 
In  one  very  large  8vo.  vol.  of  S60  pnges,  with  plates  and  wood*cats  through  the  tesL 

J0KXS8  Oy  THB  BTB. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

BY  T.  WHARTON  JONES,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.&c. 
EDITED  BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D.,  &c 

1b  one  very  neat  volume,  large  royal  l2mo.  of  629  pages,  with  four  plates,  plain  or  colored,  and 

ninety-eight  well  executed  wood-cuts. 


MILLER'S  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

THE    PRINCIPLrs   OF   SURGERY. 

Second  edition,  one  vol.  Svo. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SITRGERT. 

Second  edition,  one  vol.  Svo. 

BY  JAMES  MILLER,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  dee. 

BTANIiEY  OX  THE  BO\E9.— A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  ilie  Bones.    In  one  vol.  Svo.,  extra  cloth.  J96pp. 
BRODIK'S  SURtilOAL  LKCrURRS.— Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery.    1  vo(.8vo..eloih.    350  pp. 
BRODl  K  ON   Vki  E  JOl  NTS.— Puihological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  tbe  Diseases  of  the  Joiuia.   1  roL 

8vo.  cloth.    21 A  DP 
BRODIK  ON  URINARY  ORGANS.— Lectures  on  the  Diseasesof  the  Urinary  Organs.    1  vol.  Svo.,  cloth. 

;U4pp. 

\*  These  three  ^orks  may  be  had  neatly  bound  together,  forming  a  large  volume  of  ^^  Brodiei 
Siireical  \Vorki«  "    7<4)  pp. 
RICORD  ON  VENEREAL  —A  Practical  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases.  With  a  Thorapeuiiral  Sommanr 

and  Special  Formulnry.    Translated  by  Sidney  Doane.  M  D     Fourth  edition.    I  vol.  Svo.    340  pp 
DURL.\CHKR  ON  CORNS.  BUNIONS,  he— A  Tfeaitse  on  Corns,  Hunious,  the  Diseases  of  Nails,  uA 

the  Oneral  Management  of  the  Feet     In  one  12mo.  volnme,  cloth.    134  pn 
GU  rilRlE  ON  THE  BLADDER.  4tc  —The  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra, and  the Treataient of  tlte 

Ohairui'tion*  to  wltieh  iho!«e  Passajres  are  liable.    In  one  vol.  f*vo.     lUtt  pp. 
LA  WRENCE  ON  RUPTURES.— A  Treatise  on  Ruptures,  from  the  fiAh  Londoa  Edition.    In  one  8ve.  vol 

sheep.    4^  pp. 
MaURV'S  DE.NTAL  SURGERY.— a  Treatise  on  the  Dental  Art.  founded  on  Actual  Experience.   Illot- 

initcd  by  241  liihos(rHphic  figures  and  54  wood-cuts.  Translated  by  J.  B.  Savier.  In  1  t*vo.  voi.,sheep.  9^6 pp. 
DUFTON  ON  THE  EAR— The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Deafness  and  Diseasesof  the  Ear;  and  the  Trcai- 

meni  of  the  Deaf  nnd  Dumb.    One  small  Tiino.  volume.    120  pp. 
MAL(fAtGNES  SURGERY-OperaUve  Sur»rery,  translated,  with  Notes,  by  Brittan.    With  vroodeati. 

(Nnw  piiiilii<hinir  in  ih^  '•  ISfediral  News  and  Ijibrary.") 
SMITH  ON  FRACrURES.— A  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  Joints,  and  on  Dislocatioas.   Oss 

voi.  bvc,  with  20U  bcaavii'ul  wood-cuu. 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.-(NOW  READY.) 

OPERATIVE    SURGERY. 

BY  FREDERICK  C.  SKET,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

In  one  wery  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  650  pages,  with  aboat  one  hundred  wood-cutt. 

The  object  of  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  hat  been  not  merely  to  furnish  the 
■tudent  with  a  guide  to  the  actual  processes  of  operation,  embracing  the  practical  rules  required 
to  justify  an  appeal  to  the  knife,  but  also  to  present  ■  manual  embodying  such  principles  as  might 
render  it  a  permanent  work  of  reference  to  the  practitioner  of  operative  surgery,  who  seeks  to 
Qphold  the  character  of  his  profession  as  a  science  as  well  aa  an  art.  In  its  composition  he  has 
relied  mainly  on  his  own  experience,  acquired  during  many  years*  service  at  one  of  the  largest  of 
tke  London  hospitals,  and  has  rarely  appealed  to  other  authorities,  except  so  far  as  personal  inter- 
ooorse  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  surgical  profession 
Imvo  induced  him  to  quote  their  opinions.  % 

From  Prcfesior  C.  B.  CHbson.  Rlehnuntd^  Ttrxtnia. 
I  have  examined  the  work  with  »omr  care,  and  am  delifrhied  with  it.    Th«  style  is  admirable,  the  matter 
excellent,  and  much  of  it  original  and  deeply  inieresiiiig,  whiUi  the  iUusirations  are  uomerous  and  belter 
executed  than  those  of  any  similar  work  I  posMss. 

^  In  conclusion  we  must  exprei^f  our  unqunlificd  praise  of  the  work  aa  a  whole.  7*he  hiffh  mnrni  tone,  the 
liberal  views,  and  the  round  information  which  pervadeK  it  ihrougnout,  reflrct  the  hiahrst  credit  upon  ths 
talented  author.  We  know  of  noone  who  hassucoeeded.  whilm  lupportiniToperntive  surgery  In  it*  proper 
rank,  in  promulgaiiiig  at  the  ftam*^  lime  sounder  and  more  enlifihiened  view*  upon  ihai  roust  iinporiant  of 
all  subject?,  the  priiioipio  that  fhould  fniide  u*  in  hnvini^  recounte  to  the  knife.— Af^</reA<  Tinttt. 

The  treatise  is,  indeed,  oint  on  oprruiive  surKrry,  but  it  i«  one  in  which  the  autiior  ihrouifliout  ahows  that 
he  is  most  anxious  to  plaoe  operative  surgery  in  i**  just  portion.  He  hat  acted  as  a  judicious  Uut  not 
partial  friend;  and  while  he  showa  throuirlioui  that  he  is  able  and  ready  to  perform  anyo(M*raiion  whim  ihe 
exigencies  and  caxualiies  of  the  human  frame  may  require,  he  is  ino^i  cauiioun  in  specifying  the  circum- 
stancea  which  in  each  ease  indicate  and  contraindicaie  optrraiion.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  lo  perceive  the 
sound  and  correct  views  which  Mr.  Skey  enlertainM  on  the  subject  of  operations  in  f?eiieral.  and  the  flrt^ntle- 
roanly  tone  in  which  he  impresses  on  readers  the  lessons  which  he  is  desirous  to  inculcate.  Ilia  work  is  a 
perfect  model  for  the  operating  suri^eon,  who  wilt  learn  from  it  not  only  when  and  how  to  operate,  hui  some 
more  noble  and  exalted  lessons  which  canuoi  fail  to  improve  him  as  a  moral  and  social  Wk^nixL— Edinburgh 
MedicaL  and  Surgical  Journal. 

THE    8TUDEN"rS    TEXT-BOOK. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERT. 

BY  ROBERT  DRUITT,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

A  New  American,  from  the  last  and  Improved  London  ISdition. 

Edited  by  F.  W.  SARGENT,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "  Minor  Surgery,"  &o. 

ILLVSTRATSD  WITH  OlfB  HUNtiRED  AND  If INETV-THREE  WOOD  ENORAVIlfOS. 

In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume  qf  676  large  pages. 

From  Pm/fMor  Brainard,  of  Chicago^  lUinais. 
I  think  it  the  best  work  of  itn  size,  on  that  subject,  in  the  ianguaue. 

From  Prqfusor  Rivers,  qf  ProHdtnce,  Rhodt  Island. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  it  since  its  first  republicttiiou  in  this  coantry,  ajid  the  ttitiversal  praise  it  has 
received  1  think  well  merited. 

From  Pro/Nuar  May.  qf  Woikimeton.  D.  C, 
Permit  me  to  express  my  satlsfacuon  at  the  repubhcution  in  no  improved  a  formof  thia  most  valuable  work. 
I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  text-books  ever  innued. 

From  Vrofatm  Me  Cook,  of  Baltimore. 
I  cannot  withhold  my  approval  of  it»  merits,  or  the  expression  that  no  work  Is  better  suited  to  the  wants 
ef  the  student    1  shall  commend  it  to  my  elae>s,  and  make  it  my  chief  textbook. 

FERGUSSON'8  OPKRATIVB  SURGERY.    NEW  EDITION. 

A  SYSTEM   OF   PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  FBRGUSSON,  F.  R.  S.  K, 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King^s  College,  London,  kc.  te, 
THIRD  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  LAST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

"With  274  lUiutratlons. 
In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  we  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  ihis  country  to  this  excellent 
work.  It  richly  d«serve«  the  reputation  coneeited  to  It,  of  being  the  best  praeucal  Sargeiy  extant,  at  least  in 
Ihe  EugLish  lauguagc^Afet/ieo^  Examiner. 

A    NEW    MIN^    SURGERY. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OF  MINOR  SURGERr. 

BY  F.  W.  SARGENT,  M.  D. 

In  one  handsome  royal  ISmo.  volume  of  nearly  400  pagea^  with  128  wood-cati. 

From  Pn^essor  Gilbert,  PhUadtlpkia. 
Rmbracing  Ihe  amaller  details  of  surgery,  which  are  illustrated  by  very  aeenrate  engravinga,  the  work 
Iweomes  one  of  very  great  importanee  to  the  practitioner  in  the  performanee  of  hia  daily  dntiAa^abMi^^MA^ 
lafomuiliou  is  rarely  found  in  the  general  works  ou  siugery  now  In  oba. 
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HORNER'S    ANATOMY. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 


nelj'  pnnled,  witb  WTtrs]  hundred  itlnMratioiii. 
or,  Mil 


m  umiiinnsi  uomi  engMving*,  illuitiillve  oPlha  scjbcm  aCKnOM,  nniie  inr  puDiiansti  nift  «- 
damfori*!!  [o  nnitt  itie  meohsnicnJ  eisculion  oflhe  work  worih]'  orihe  iiiended  repuutuin  whieli 
II  bai  ■equirsJ.  Tbe  demand  which  h»  carried  il  Id  ee  CIGIITH  EDITION  !•  ■  eDlIlcieDl  etiintt 
nfOie  fDlue  of  the  noik,  aiid  ofiu  adnpuiLDn  10  the  wanta  oflhe  aiudeul  nod  profetiiooi]  ntitei. 

HRW  AND  CHKAPBft  EDITION  OF 

AN  anatomIgal  atlas, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  TlIK  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  ic. 


WILLIAM   E.    HORNER,    M.D.. 
rrarsaaprof  AuaiDiBf  m  ih*  UuTcniii  of  PotiiiijilTaqla. 
>,  large  imperial  ncuio,  irilhabaut  aii  hundrml  *nd  fifty  btiutiftil  bgwnt- 

•  •ingle  t^H>  ■■■iniliir^ 


iDprewiiliiutprlMiinimliiny  ptrcan 
aTMfhnlaietala  no  rrapwt  dilerloniwd 


fiiow  BtUKI  •«  Hell  «Blpcledi , , 

Ikhrie.  ihe  BiAiii  biriy.    The  plan  of  ihe  AtIm  vkiFli  renMn  lljMeu' 
11* aamrb antailMl ■KaoHilon  hawlneaalraailv  paimtrf  oik    We  m 
eoMpleiiamU'ibi' A<l>^.a>u  idli*  mai  EOntmeieat  wvk  (rrihe  kind  »M 
add,  thai  iNe  ipry  l>naiirinil  manner  in  wii^i^li  ii  ii "  jnl  up"  ia  aa  ctFdilBlile  I 
lo  out  oalional  piiilc.-A,n^Uarv  Uidiial  Aumal. 

BORmiR'S  DieSBCTOR 

THE   UNITED   STATES   DISSECTOR? 

'■HORiraH'S  PRACnCAL   ANATOMY." 


I 


WILSON'S  DIS3BCTOH,  New  Edition— (How  Readr,  1S51.]  1 

THE  DISSECTOR; 

OB,  PHACTICAl.  AND  SHRCaCir  AllATOnV. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON. 

MODIFIED    AND    RE-ARRANQED    BY 

PAUL  BECK  GODDARD.  M.  D. 


to  ODa  large  lod  handaotae  valums,  rojal  ISmo.,  wilk  one  husdrad  and  flIiMn  i1la*tr«fi«Mb'.* 

In  psaaing  ihia  work  again  Ihrougfa  Ihn  presa,  the  sdilnr  h>i  made  auch   addiliona  and  Impra**- 

mania  M  Ihe  ndranes  arinatomici!  knowledge  hni  rcndeipd  ncceuoiy  tn  mDliilaln  Iha  itDtk  in  the 

high  repuniion  which  il  hni  acqaired  in  ih«  achnola  nflhe  United  Slaleanaacninpl«la  lad  RiilliFal 

nBtMnf.     A  number  or  new  illuattaliana  have  tieen  addHi,  a0» 

a  complicated  analoiB]'  arMeraii.    In  in««hu)ieai  uacalMt  M 
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SHARPE Y  AND  QUAIirS_ANATOMY.— Irtttely  Issued. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

BY   JONES    QUAIN,  M.D. 

FROM    THE    FIFTH     LONDON    EDITION. 

EDITED  BY 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  S., 

AITD 

WILLIAM. SHARPEY,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

ProfeMors  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  University  College,  London. 
RETISEO,  WITH   MOTES  AMD  ADDITI01V8, 

BY  JOSEPH  LEIDY,  M.  D. 

* 

Complete  in  Two  large  Octavo  Volaiaea,  of  about  Thirteen  Hundred  Pagei. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
T77ith  over  Five  Hnndred  Bngravings  on  T77ood. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  he^t  expositions  of  the  present  state  of  anatomical  science  extant.  There  is  not 
;»robably  a  work  to  he  found  in  the  Englir*h  lanji^aRge  which  contains  so  voniplete  an  account  of  the  progress 
iind  present  state  of  genrral  and  special  anatomy  as  this.  By  the  anatomist  this  work  most  be  eagerly 
MUTDt  for,  and  no  studeni^s  library  can  be  complete  without  it.— TA*  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medieitu. 

We  know  of  no  work  which  we  would  sooner  ntti  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  thia  branch  of  medical 
icience  ihaii  Sharpe}*  and  Quain's  Aiiatomy.— 2%«  Western  Journal  qfMtaievu  and  Surgery. 

It  may  now  be  regarded  an  the  most  complete  and  best  ported  up  work  on  anatomy  in  the  langtiage.  Ic 
iriU  be  found  particularly  rich  in  ff«*iieral  anatomy.—  The  Chatlfston  Medical  Journal. 

We  believe  we  express  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  examined  these  volumes,  that  there  is  no  work  tupe- 
rior  to  them  on  the  subject  which  they  so  ably  dotferibe.— 5oM<A«fn  Msdtcal  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  best  works  upon  anatomy  in  the  English  language.  It  is  equally 
rainabic  to  the  teacher,  practitioner,  and  student  in  medicine,  and  to  the  surgeon  in  panioular.r— TJU  0km 
Medicml  and  Surgical  Journal. 

To  those  who  wi«h  an  extensive  treatise  on  Anatomy,  we  recommend  these  handsome  volumes  as  the  beat 
Jiat  have  ever  issued  from  the  English  or  American  Preea.~71l«  N.  W.  Medital  and  Surgical  Journal. 

We  b«lieve  that  any  country  might  safely  be  challenged  to  produce  a  treatise  on  anatomy  so  readable,  so 
*lear,  and  so  full  upon  all  important  topics.— £ntt«A  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgieal  Review. 

Il  is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in  anatomical  study,  by  placing  before  the  student  every  de- 
partment of  his  science,  with  a  view  to  the  relative  importance  of  each ;  and  so  skillfully  have  the  different 
;»arts  been  interwoven,  that  no  one  wIk>  makes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studies  will  hereafter  have  any  ex- 
:use  for  neglectini^  or  undervaluing  any  important  particulars  connectfd  with  the  structure  of  the  human 

his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more  especial  manner  to  snnrery,  physio,  or  physiolo- 


I ;  and  whether  the  bias  of  his 
ly,  he  will  find  here  a  work  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  exclusivenesa  on- 
JM  one  hand,  and  periantry  on  the  other.— Monthly  Journal  and  Retroepect  of  the  Medical  Seieneet. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommendini^  this  treatise  on  anatomy  as  the  most  complete  on  that  subject  in 
the  English  language ;  and  the  only  one.  perhaps,  in  any  language,  which  briiigs  the  state  of  knowledge  for- 
arard  to  the  most  recent  discoveries. —  T%e  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

Admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended.— Ffor«net«<  Medical  Journal. 

The  most  complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy  in  the  English  language.— .EiHnlmrgA  Medical  JowmmL 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  to  be  preferred  to  Dr.  Quain*s  Elements  of  Anatomy.-«Xefuleis 
humeU  qf  Medicine, 


THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY. 
NEW  AND  IMPROVED  SDZTZOH— JUST  ISSUED. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN   ANATOMY, 

GENERAL    AND   SPECIAL. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  M.  D. 

FOURTH  AMERICAN   FROM  THE  LAST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 
EDITED  BY  PAUL  B.  GODDARD.  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

WITH   TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Beautifully  printed,  in  one  large  octavo  volume  ofnearly  six  hundred  pages. 

In  many,  if  not  all  the  Collegesof  the  Union,  it  has  become  a  standard  text-book.  This,  of  itself,  is  sufficiently 
izpressive  of  its  value.    A  work  very  desirable  to  the  student ;  one,  the  possession  of  which  will  greatly 
hellitate  his  pro^nress  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy. — Neve  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 
Its  author  ranks  with  the  highest  on  Anatomy.— Scmliism  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
It  oflfers  u>  the  student  all  the  assistance  thai  can  be  expected  from  such  a  work— Jfs^^enl  Sxemtintr. 
The  most  complete  and  convenient  manual  for  the  student  we  possess.- JmcWean/oifnisiii^Jtfsil.  Seienet, 
In  every  respect  this  work,  as  an  anatomical  guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  oar 
iBd  most  deeided  praise.— Londefs  MedieeU  Qwum, 
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WORKS  BT  W.  B.  CABFEIVTEBi  H.  D. 

PRINCIPLFS  OF 

GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

UTTEIVOEO  A9  AM  IMTROOVCTIOW  TO  THE  8TVDT  OF 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY; 

AND  AS  A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PURSUIT  OP 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

FROM  THE  THIRD  IMPROVED  AND  ENLARGED  LONDON  EDITION. 
In  one  very  Urge  and  handtorae  octavo  volume,  with  leveral  hundred  beaotinil  illuatratioat. 

In  pretentinf  to  the  American  public  this  vnlaable  and  important  work,  the  publiahera  feel  that 
they  are  aupplying  a  want  which  haa  long  eiiated,  aa  the  now  antiquated  treatiae  of  Rogrt,  at 
present  nearly  out  of  print,  in  the  only  one,  having  pretensions  to  completeness,  which  has  been 
accessible  to  the  student  in  this  country.  The  present  work  will  be  found  fully  on  a  level  with 
the  most  advanced  state  of  the  Extended  science  on  which  it  treats,  the  author  having  devoted 
several  years  to  the  revision  and  improvement  of  his  new  edition,  sparing  no  Inbor  to  ensure  it* 
completeness  and  accuracy.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  whole  is  priolH 
in  the  sexy  best  m.inner,  forming  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  ever  issued  in  this  conntry. 

I  recommend  to  your  perutial  r  work  recently  publuhed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  li  has  ihi9  ad  vantage,  it  it  very 
much  up  to  the  pre>>i.'nt  rinte  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Il  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  is  well  illos- 
irated— Pro/iM^or  Shnrpty'f  lntra*luetory  Lecture. 

In  Dr.  CHrpeiiter's  work  will  be  founil  ihe  iiesi  exposition  weposf^ssof  all  that  is  farnished  by  compara- 
tive anutomy  to  r»ur  knowl«*(lge  of  the  nnrvouK  9yHii*ro.  a*  well  as  to  the  more  general  priuciples  of  hfe  and 
erirani/ation  —  Dr.  HtMarufs  Medical  NoUm  and  RfJIeetiims. 

S^e  Dr.  Carpunter^s  "Principlef  of  General  and  Gom^rative  Physiology"— a  work  which  makeanepreoi 
to  think  he  was  once  my  pupil.—  Dr.  EUiolson't  Physiology. 


CARPENTER'S    ELEMENTS   OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY; 

INCLUDING    PHYSIOLOGICAL    ANATOMY. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

WITH    nC.\BLT  TWO   HUNDRED   ILLlJSTRATIOrVS. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  six  hundred  pages. 

Ofhis  different  treatises  on  Physiology,  the  present  work  ^eemn  lo  us  to  !««  hfst  adapted  to  the  rrqniremcati 
of  the  siadeiit.  and  to  coiistituie.  on  thii>  account,  a  f^ood  texi-uook  lor  the  lecturer.  The  author  m  ui*  preisee, 
dircrii*  niiention  to  the  copiousness  and  tteauty  of  the  itlusiriiiionn;  and  ihev  who  make  any  remarks  oa  ibe 
Amencsn  edition,  may.  wilii  great  propriety.  rep«ai  the  encomiuni.-  Bttiiftin  t/M^dieml  Sciemrt. 

To  say  that  it  is  the  he^r  manual  of  Physiology  now  before  the  public,  would  not  do  it utficient  justice  k>lke 
author  — Buffalo  Med.  Journal. 

In  hi^  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had  exhausted  th^  nuhject  of  Physiology.  In  Ihe  preseaL be 
giv^ft  the  eiisence.  as  it  were,  of  the  whole.—  AT.  Y.  Journal  of  Mcdh  ine. 

Tiie  hef>l  and  roof^t  rompleie  expos^  of  modern  physiolof^y,  iu  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English  language 
—•Si.  Lmuu  Med.  Journal. 

Tho."«e  who  have  occ>i«ion  for  an  elementnry  trentiv  on  physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  possets  tkeis- 
selves  of  the  manual  of  Dr.  Curpenior.— iVfr'/tro/  Ernrniner. 


OABFENTEB'S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

WITH  THEIB  CniFJF  APPLICATIONS  TO 
PATHOLOGY,  nTGIE.\E,  A3fD  FORE.TSIC  lYTEOICIIVE. 

rOUBTlI  AMERICAN  EDITION^  WITH  EXTEIVSIVE  AOOITIOIfS  AND  IMPROVENEim  BT  THE  AUTHOR. 

With  Two  Lithographic  Plates,  and  101  wood-cats. 

In  one  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume  of  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  very  popular  text-book,  the  puhlishers  have  had  it  completely  re vi«^ 
by  th«^  author,  who.  without  materinMy  inrrraxiiip  ltf(  hulk,  han  emhodied  in  it  all  the  recent  iiivestieAiioRf 
and  discoveries  in  phyn'oloijicai  scieime.aud  has  rendert-d  ii  iiii'Vf  ry  respect  on  a  level  with  the  iiuprovemfr.i* 
of  the  day.  Althonffh  the  niimf»*»i  of  ihe  wood*  ticrriivinjr*  haj*  hern  but  liitk  ineren»ed.  a  con»ulerHt»lr  chan«« 
will  he  found,  many  nrw  and  juieresiini;  illU!<irution8  having  heeii  imrodueed  in  pluce  of  others  wliieh  were 
considered  of  minor  importance,  or  which  the  advance  of  science  had  shown  to  be  imperiecU  while  the  plairs 
have  been  altered  and  redrawn  under  the  supervision  of  the  author  by  a  competent  I^ondon  anisu  In  passiaf 
the  volume  through  the  press  in  this  country,  the  servicer  of  a  professional  genileman  have  b«^ii  secured,  is 
order  to  insure  the  accuracy  so  necessary  to  a  scientific  work.  Nolwiihstand.ng  these  impiovemenis,  tkt 
price  of  the  volume  is  maintained  at  its  former  moderate  rat". 

Ill  recommending;  thi^  work  to  their  classes,  Profes<ors  of  Physiology  can  rely  on  their  being  always  abls 
to  procure  editions  brought  thoroughly  up  with  the  advauce  of  science. 
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DUNG  LI  SON'S     PHYSIOLOGY. 
Jienv  and  mucli  Improved  Edltlon.^(Just  Iidued*) 

HUMAN    PBTYSIOLOGT. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  die  IiiB(ituie«  of  Alediciiie  in  the  J«fitfraoQ  Medical  CotJegei  Philadislphia,  etc.  eic. 

SEVENTH  EDITIi'ir. 

Thoroughly  reviied  and  extensively  modified  and  enlarged, 

WITH    NEARLY    FIVE   HUNDRED   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volamei,  containing  nearly  1450  pagea. 

On  no  previous  revision  of  this  work  has  the  author  bettowed  more  care  than  on  the  present,  it 
having  been  siibjpctfd  to  nn  entire  iicrutiny,  not  only  as  regards  the  important  matters  of  which  it 
treats,  but  also  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  ;  and  on  no  former  occasion  hns  he  folt 
as  aatiHticd  with  his  endeavors  to  have  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of  the  science. 
Perhiipt  at  no  time  in  the  hiatory  of  physiology  bare  obaervera  been  more  Mtmerons,  energetic, 
and  discriminatiag  than  within  the  last  few  yean.  Many  modifieaUona  of  fact  and  inference  have 
consequently  taken  place,  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  tho  author  to  record,  and  to  express  his 
views  in  relation  thereto.  On  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  proper,  aa  it  applies  to  the  functione 
executed  by  the  different  organa,  the  present  edition,  the  author  flatters  himself,  will  therefore  be 
(bund  to  contain  the  views  cf  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  of  all  periods. 

The  amount  of  additional  matter  contained  in  this  edition  may  be  e»tiniatcd  from  tho  fact  that 
the  mere  list  of  authors  referred  to  in  iu  preparation  alone  exteodsover  nine  large  and  closely  printed 
pa^ert.  The  number  of  illustrations  has  been  largely  increased,  the  present  edition  containing  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  while  the  last  had  but  three  hundred  and  aixty-eight ;  while,  in  aiidition 
to  cbii,  many  new  and  superior  wood-cuts  have  been  substituted  for  those  which  were  not  deemed 
sufficiently  accurate  or  aatiafactory.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  has  alao  been  im- 
proved in  every  reapect,  and  the  whole  is  coofideotly  presented  as  worthy  the  great  and  continued 
fiivor  which  it  haa  so  long  received  from  the  prafessioii. 

Tt  has  Ion?  sinro!  t^lcen  rank  a«  one  of  thn  medical  elafl«ir8  of  onrlanrnai^.  To  say  thai  it  is  by  far  the  Irei^ 
lexi-book  oi'phymoloiry  «*ver  put>li»bed  in  this  couuiry,  is  buiechoiug  the  general  tesumony  of  the  professiom. 
-~N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mtdicint. 

The  niont  rulJ  Hiui  comploie  pystem  of  Phyi^iolofry  in  our  languaprf*.— ITMCrrN  Lanft. 

The  Hiosi  eoni|>l«tte  nad  satitfaciory  AVHiem  of  I'hyMoloi^y  in  the  Riiglish  language. — iimer.  M^d.  JournmL 

Tlie  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  RnglivJi  languagK.— Si/^manV  Journal. 

Wc  have,  on  two  foriiicr  oocni(ioii<i.  iirouiclii  (liift  exc<*Ueni  work  uiidtrr  the  notice  of  our  n*aderff.  and  we 
h«vp  now  only  to  »ay  that,  niitcKd  of  fnilinf  lifhind  in  the  rapid  march  of  physiologic  alseieece,  each  editioH 
bri  ig»  it  nearer  to  tlie  van. — Britisk  and  Foreign  Mfl'cai  Kevifw. 

A  review  ofRUfh  a  well-known  work  would  b'>  out  of  place  at  the  present  time.  We  have  looked  over  it, 
sn  1  find.  wJiui  w«f  km^w  would  be  the  care,  lliJi  Dr.  Diiiigl:!<nn  liu«>  kept  pace  with  the  science  to  which  he 
hn*  ilrvoted  so  murh  «tuiy.  ami  ofwhich  he  ic  one  of  the  tiviuR  ornuint*  tits.  We  recommend  the  work  lo  the 
medical  Htudeni  a*  a  valuahle  text-book,  snd  to  all  inquirer:*  into  NniurnI  JV^ience,  as  one  wluoh  will  weH 
mad  deltghtfuUy  repay  perusal. — The  N§w  Orl^nn*  AMiealand  SurgKoi  JoumtU. 

KIRK1C8  AMD  PAGBT'8  PHT8IOLOOT.>(L«tel7  leeued.) 

A  MANUALi  OF  PHYSIOLOGY, 

FOR    THE    USE   OF   STUDENTS. 
BY  WILLIAM  SENIIOUSE  KIllKES,  M.  D., 

Assisted  by  JAMES  PA(;KT, 
Ix!>ciureron  General  Anatomy  and  Physk>lo{^  in  Si.  Bartholomew^*  Hospital. 

In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  l2mo.|  of  550  pagesi  with  118  wood-cats. 

An  excHI'Mit  work,  and  for  viudf  ni»  one  of  the  bewt  within  reach  —BwKon  M^diral  and  Surgical  JournaL 
On**  Of  thf  l»e»i  liitli-  liooks  on  I'hysiolojry  which  we  po**eM.-  Braithiraiu'i  HrJrnsjiret 
I*HriiculMr!y  adapted  to  th<)<ie  who  ilenire  lo  po««e»s  a  eoiicise  digest  of  the  fact*  of  Human  Physiology.— 
British  and  Fornun  Mnl.-Chirurg   Rtvirw. 
One  ofth**  U»'n\  ir»'aii»pii  whioh  can  be  put  in'o  the  hands  of  the  ntnd<»nt.—  London  Mtdirnl  Gazette. 
We  couscieiuiousiy  recominoud  ii  as  an  admirable  *'  liaudb«>okof  i'hysiology." — LomUfn  Jattr.  qfMtditJnt, 


80LLT  ON  THB    BRAIN. 

THE  nUH&N  BRAIN;  ITS  STRUCt¥rE,  PniSIOLOGT,  AND  DISEASES. 

WITH   ▲  DE4CaiPT[0:«  OF  THR  TTPICaL  FORM   OF  TUS  BRAIX  I.f  THK  ANIMAL  KIKCOOM. 

BY  SAMUEL  SOLLY.  F.  R.  S.,  &c  . 

Senior  Asftixtant  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Thomas^  lluitpiial.  5cc. 
From  the  Second  and  much  Enlarged  London  Edition.    In  one  octavo  votume^  with  120  Wood-cutt. 

HARRf5*ON  ON  THE  NKRVE8.— An  Essay  towards  a  correct  theory  of  the  Nervous  System.    In  one 

oriavo  volume.  'Ji)^2  pair^e. 
MATrKUCCl  ON  LIVING  BEINGS.-r.«eiure8on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings.    Rdiled 

liy  Pi»re  ra.     In  one  n«*ai  royal  limo  volume,  extra  cloih.  with  rutpi— ;IW<  pnire«. 
ROtitrr^  I'llVSIOI.OtiV.— ATrcanseou  Anmiai  and  Vcgttttble  Physiology,  with  over  4U0  illustrations  OS 

woofl.    In  two  octavo  volumes,  cloth. 
FiKiKPS  OdTLINKS— Outline*  of  PhynioloffV  and  Phn»noIoBry.    In  one  octavo  volume,  doth— Slflpsgrf. 
ON  THH  COXNKCTION   HKTWKEN   PHYSIOLOGY    AND  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE.    luone 

1*2mo.  volume,  paper,  price  fSScents. 
TODD  tc  JIOWMAN^S  PHYSIOLOGY— Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physio1o|^nf  Maxv.  ^\VVxcq:w««««iii 

hjuidsome  wood-cuu.    Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  in  one  tfvo.  voltune,  &Sl  pp.   Y^tv  W  -wvVl  cnvupVcMt  ^^^«<>^ 


BI^NCBARD  &  LEA'a  FUBUCATIONS— (PatM^j 


Wlt,I^I.I.nS'  fRLVt-rPCKH—JVete  and  EtUargti  BdilUit. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE; 


Comprismg  General  Pathology  and  Thetapeutios, 
AND     

ETIOLOGY.   NDSOLOGr,   SEMEIOLOGr,  DIAGNOSIS,   PROGNOSIS.   ANO    HrGIENICS. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.  D..  F.  R.  8., 

FEllaworihaBayglColleegol'  Phydciui.  *s. 

i:iiini>,  WITH  Addition%  by  MEREDITH  CLTMER,  H.  D^ 

Couiulling  Fbyticiui  la  Ibe  Philadelphia  Hixpilal,  hx.  h.e. 


ENICS. 


IIII.I.INCi'9  PRINCIPLES.  NEW  eDITinN— (Juit  Issued.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  BILLING,  M.  D.,  &«. 

Second  AmcHciiii  rmni  the  Finii  and  Improvod  T.nndnn    Edition. 

In  one  handaome  ociavo  tolaoie,  eitri  doth,  250  pogea. 


MANUALS ,  ON  THE  JLOOD_  AND  URINK 

With  Dmnarona  UliutTatloiiB  on  Stoua  and  Wood. 

VOLtTME  I,  (IF  FOUR  HLINORED  AND  31XTV  [,AR(;F.  I>a<:;I-:b,  CONTAmS 

I.  A  Practical  MipdoI  on  Ihe  Dlood  and  SecreliDni  of  the  UuniKB  Body.     BY  JOHN  WILUUI 
GRIFFITH,  M.  D.,  kc. 

II.  (In  the  Aouiyiii  oflhn  RIonrI  rniil  Urine  in  hnalth  and  diK-me,  and  on  the  IreatnCDt  of  Uriun 
diieiiM.     BY  G.  OWEN  REGtiE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  R.,   he.  he. 

III.  A  Guide  to  the  GiaminatiDn  oF  the  Urns  in  boilth  and  diieaie.  BT  ALFRED  MAREWICE. 

VOLUMK  il.  KOW  RtlADY.  CONSI9T3  OF 

I.  Urinarj  Dcpoaitt,  tfaeir  DiagaMii,  Patbolog;,  and  ThanpeuticaJ  Indicatioia.     Bj  GOLDIXC 
BIRD,  M.  D.     A  new  American  from  Ihe  ihiid  and  improved  London  edition.     With  oierwij    I 
illntlralioni.  I 

II.  Ranal  AfTBctlaai,  their  Siagnaiia  and  Pilhologj.     fij  CHARLES  PRICE,  H.  D.    With  fliaf 

Either  cf'thMB  lolumoi  m«T  bo  had  aepiralBJ]-,  ai  alio  BIRD  ON  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  uJ 
FRICK  ON  RENAL  AFFECTIONS,  nacli  in  nne  handionie  l2aiD.  vuiume,  eilr*  cioUi. 
Tbe  impofwace  mxt  aniebsiJ  la  ilirDinKnedsof  IhcBlnadand  Uiini.  niidlharatildimr***!  of  our  \.nw- 

pnaentihBienunua^lnaekisapanil  oonnDicm  tbrm.  enbraciiiEihan-ulii  of  ■katDoai  reerni  ohHtnnU 
■  pneliealpoial  otTiew.  On  Iha  ciitdpetoriliv  eltrmleal  and  micKMCoii^eat  cmniRMioM  oriHoe  Mk, 
tlier  would  alto  call  ihe  aiuuuou  uf  ihe  aludanl  u  Bumis'a  MamcALCHiwnBT,  and  SlMoa^  Anut 
Ciiimnat.    See  p.  30. 

OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY, 

And  of  the  Forms,  Seats,  Complioatlona,  and  Morbid  Relations  of  Paralytic  uid 

Apoplscdc  Diseases. 

BY  JAMF.S  COJ'LAND,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &e. 

THE  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY'OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

BY  JULIUS  VOGEL,  M.  D.,  &e. 

Translated  from  the  German,  'with  Additions, 

BY  GEORGE  E.  DAT,  M.  D.,  ka. 


ABERCROMBIK  ON  THG  RRAIN.-PBtbol 
!«|..n*l  Cnrd.    A  new  edilion.  .n  on-  imnll  H' 

BUBR0W3  ON  CFJIEBRAL  CI 
CDaiileUDDbelwUDAITecUoniol 
pp  111 

BLAKI9TON  ON  THE  CHEST.. 

H AWE'S  "aTHOLOo'ca'l  ANa'tom™ 

CircDlnlion.    Trnnilwcil  and  Kdjied  by  »v .. 

HUGHES  ON  THE  LUNUB  AND  HEART.— Ct>n. 
ottiM  model  of  Fhyaieal  Uiagnoaia.  \i 
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DUNQLISON'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

THE    PRACTICE"OF    MEDICINE. 

A  TBIATI8B  ON 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNQLISON,  M.  D., 

PiofeMor  of  the  Inttitatet  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferaon  Medical  College ;  Lectnrer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  lb«. 

Id  two  large  octavo  volamee,  of  fifteen  hundred  pagee. 

The  itudeot  of  medicine  will  6nd,  in  these  two  elegant  ▼olumee,  a  mine  of  fkcta,  a  gathering 
ofprecepta  and  advice  f^om  the  world  of  eiperience,  that  will  nerTe  him  with  courage,  and  faith- 
huj  direct  him  in  hia  efforts  to  relieye  the  phjaical  rafferijigi  of  the  race.— Boafon  Mtdiealmnd 
Btrgicat  Journal. 

Upon  e^ery  topic  embraced  in  the  work  the  latest  information  will  be  found  carefully  posted  np. 
Medical  Examiner, 

It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  There  is  scarcely  a 
disease  which  the  student  will  not  find  noticed. — Wettern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind  we  have. — Southern  Medical  and  Surg.  JournaU 


A  New  "Work.    Just  Beady. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEARTTIuNGS,  AND  APPENDAGES; 

THEIR  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT. 

BY  W.  H.  WALSHE,  M.D., 

Pr<ife$scr  qf  the  PrineipUs  and  P*  oetiee  t^f  Medicine  in  Univfrtity  Ccllegt^  London^  ^r. 

la  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  12mo. 
The  author^*  design  in  this  work  hat  been  to  include  within  the  compa»«  ofa  moderate  volume,  all  really 
essential  facts  beann^  upon  the  symptom^  physical  sijrns.  and  treatment  of  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  various  modes  of  physical 
diagnosis,  auscultation.  percuA»ion,  mensuration.  &«..  which  arc  fnlly  end  clearly,  but  succinctly  entered 
into,  both  as  respect'*  iheir  theory  and  clinical  phenomena.  In  ihe  second  part,  the  various  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  aud  great  vessels  are  considered  in  regard  to  symptoms,  physical  S'gns  and  treatrae.nt.  wiili 
namerou*  references  to  cases.  The  eminence  of  the  author  is  a  |niaTHntee  to  the  practitioner  and  student 
thai  the  work  is  one  of  practical  uulity  m  faoiliiattng  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a  large,  obscure  and 
importani  class  of  diseases. 


THE    GREAT    MEDICAL   LIBRARY. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

COMPRISING 

Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  DiBeasee,  Materia  Medlca,  and  Thera* 
peutics,  Diseasea  of  T77omen  and  Children,  Medical  JaiiBpmdence,  &c.  &o. 

EDITED    BY 

JOHN  FORBES.  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  ALEXANDER  TWEEDIE.  M.  D.;  F.  R.  S. 

AND  JOHN  CONNOLLY,  M.  D. 
Revised,  vrith  Additions, 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D. 

THIS  woEx  n  NOW  coxpLrrs,  axd  roaxs  roua  labob  suPBaaovAL  octavo  voLuitn, 
Containing  Thirty-two  Hundred  and  Fifly-four  unusually  large  Pages  in  Double  Columns,  Printed 

'  on  Good  Paper,  with  a  new  and  clear  type. 

THK  WnOLB  WELL  AXD  KTROXGLY    ROUND   WITH    BAIAED   BANDS   AND  DOUBLK   TTTLKS. 

This  work  contains  no  leMtlian  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  EKmTEKV  DISTINCT  TREATISES, 

By  Sizty-eight  diatlnguiBhed  Phyaidana. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Praciical  Medicine  extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.— Sti^ole  Afscffeol 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

For  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  practitioner. —  WtMtem  LaneM, 

One  of  the  most  valuable  mfdical  puUIicaiions  of  the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.— 
Wtflem  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  has  been  to  us.  t)oth  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  whieh 
modern  English  medi<*ine  is  exhibited  in  the  mo«t  advniiiagrous  Wghu— Medical  Braminrr. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  withm  the  reach  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  being  nnqiies- 
tionably  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prartitioner.  This  esiiroaie  of  ii  has  not  liern  formed  from  a  ha«ty  ex- 
amination, but  aAer  an  intimate  acquaintance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  It  during  the  pa«t  nine  or 
ten  years.  The  editors  are  practitioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list  of  contributors  embraces  many 
•fthe  most  eminent  professors  and  teachers  of  I»ndou.  Edinburgh.  Dublin,  and  Glasgow.    It  Is,  indeed,  the 

Sreat  merit  of  this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fumisbed  by  practitioners  who  have  not  only 
evotcd  especial  attention  to  the  diseases  al>out  which  they  have  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them.— and  whose  reputation  carrier  the  sssarance  of  their 
eompeteney  justl]^  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of  others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doetrines  with  high  and  Jatl 
anthority. — Amtruan  Mtdienl  Jo^tnaL 
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WATSOirS  FRAOTIOB  OF  MHlHUUil— Vnr  BdltiMb 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHTSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  WATSON,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 
Third  American,  firom  the  last  London  Edition. 

REVISED,  AVITII  ADDITIONS,  BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D., 

Author  of  **  A  Treatiac  ou  the  DiaesMi  ofChildreo,''  Ac. 

IN   0X1  OCTAVO  TOLUMZ, 

Of  DMrly  ELEVEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  PAGES,  stroni^T  bonnd  with  nisod  bands. 

To  ray  that  it  it  ibe  very  t>est  work  on  the  tuhjisct  iiow  extant,  it  but  to  echo  the  teniiment  of  the  aaedieil 
pnftt  throughout  the  couniry. — N.  O.  MnliealJournal. 

Of  thtf  leztlKMlct  recently  republUhed  WatMn  it  rery  juttly  the  principal  favorite.— iTb/met*  Rtftttm 
Nat.  Mtti.  As$oe. 

By  univertal  content  the  work  rankt  among  the  very  bett  tezt*bookt  in  oar  langatge.—  iZL  and  Ind.  Mtd. 
Journal. 

Keffarded  on  ail  ha n da  nt  one  of  the  very  beat,  if  not  the  very  beat,  ayttematie  treaiiae  on  praetieml  medi- 
eine  extant  —St.  Lovw  Mtd.  Journal, 

Conr«;t<edlv  one  oi*  the  very  bett  workt  on  the  priacjplet  and  practice  of  phytic  in  iheEagliah  or  any  other 
laHguEK*!- — Med.  Eraminer. 

An  a  text-book  ii  ha«  no  equal;  tm  a  compendium  of  natholofry  and  practice  no  tnperior  —  V.  Y.  AnnaHA 

VV>  know  of  no  work  l>i*tter  calculated  for  being  pluoed  in  the  li>ind<(>r  tne  'tudeni.  and  for  a  t^xt-tioo*, 
on  evnry  imponani  po>nt  the,  author  <Mfemi  to  have  poitted  up  hit  knowledi^  to  ih*-  dav.— ^m^.  Med.  JnunfL 

One  01  the  oiotl  practically  uaeful  books  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  tiudeul. — rf.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 


VnLSON  ON  THE   SKIN. 

ON     DISEASE8~bF    THE    SKIN. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S., 
Author  of'*  Human  Anaiomy,*^.&c. 

•ECOIID   AMERICAN    FKOM  Tnc  SECOND   LbNX>OlT  EDITIOir. 
In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  440  paret. 

Alao,  to  be  had  with  clf^Kt  be«iitl#all)r  e«lored  steel  plattes. 
Alao,  the  plates  told  separate,  In  boards* 


Maeh  Knlarged  Edition  ofBARTLBTT  ON  FEVERS. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

FEVERS    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

BY   ELISIIA  BARTLETT,  M.D.. 
^In  ODO  octavo  volume  of  560  pages,  beautifully  printed  and  strongly  bound. 


0L7MER  AND  OTHERS  ON  FEVERS. 

FEVERS;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOaT,  AND  TREATISENT. 

PRtPARED    AND    EI>lTEn,    WITH    LARGE   APDITIONS, 
JROX  7nE  ESSAYS  ON  FEVER  IX  Tlil'EEDIE'S  LIBRART  OF  rRACTlCAL  1IEDICI5£, 

BT    MEREDITH    CLTMER,   M.D. 

In  one  octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  paget. 

BRXEDICrrR  CHAPMAN.— Compendium  of  Chapman't  Lecturet  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    One  neU 

voluin»i.  8vo.,  pp.  '-J5-S 
BL' I)[)  ON  THE  I.IVER.— On  Dimeasetofihe  Liver.    In  one  very  neat  P\'o.  vol.,  with  colored  plate*  wid 

wood-putH.  pp  302 
CIIAPMA-V'S  LKCTURKS.— Lecturet  on  Fevert,  Dropsy,  Gout,  Rheumatism, &c.  ic.    In  one  neai-svo. 

voiiitne.  pp.  450 
ES'H'IROL  ON  INSANITY.— Mental  Maladies  considered  in  rHation  to  Med  cin*^.  Hygiene, and  MediC«l 

Jnri<prud«rice.    Tfari*lut»*<J  by  Iv  K.  Hunt,  M.  1) .  &c      In  one  Svo.  vulume.  pp.  400 
THOMSON  ON  THK  SICK  ROOM.— Domestic  maiiaircmpnt  of  thn  sick  Room,  necessary  in  aid  of  Medical 

Treatment  for  the  cure  of  Diseatea.    Edited  l>y  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.    in  one  large  royal  iriuto.  volume,  wiib 

wooil-oiits.  pp  301) 
HOPK  0.\  THK  HRART.— A  Treatise  on  the  Diseasetof  the  Heart  and  Great  Vetselt.    Edited  by  Pen- 
nock.     In  one  voluint*.  >*vo  ,  with  plates,  pp.  572. 
LALI<RMaND  on   SPKRMA'mRRM(E\.— The  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  Spermatorrhsa. 

Trannliueci  and  F^litrd  iiy  Ht^nry  J  McDouval.    In  one  volume,  S'vo.,  pp  .')20. 
PMILU'r^  ON  SCROFUliA.— Scrol'ulu:  its  Nature,  its  Prevalence,  its  Cau^ee,  and  tlie  Principles  of  iu 

Treatment     In  one  volume,  >vo.,  with  a  plate,  pp  35U. 
WHITKHRAD  ON  ABORTION,  &c.— The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Abortion  and  Sterility;  beiogthe 

Result  of  an  Kxtemled  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiolog>cal  and  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Uterus.    U 

one  volume,  i^vo..  pp  SA'S. 
WILLIAMS  ON  RKSPIRATORY  ORQANS.-A  Practical  Treatise  on  Dii>eases  of  the  Respiratory  0^ 

gaus;  indudinx  Di4ea«es  of  the  Larynx,  Traciiea,  Lun^s,  and  Plourn:.     With  numerous  A dtliuous  aud 


Notes  hy  M.  Ciymer.  M.  D.     With  wood-outs,    in  one  octavo  volume,  pp  5(IB 
Day  on  OLD  AGK.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Domestic  Manuireinent  and  more  important  Di«eawsof 
Advanced  Life.    With  an  Appendix  on  a  new  and  succstiifui  mode  of  ireniing  Lumbiufo  aad  other  ionu 
01  Chronic  Rheumaiisia.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  2^ 
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MEIGS  ON  FEMALES,  Hew  and  Improved  Edition— (Just  Issued.) 

WOMAN;  HER  DISEASES'  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES; 

A   SERrES   OF    LETTERS    TO    HIS    CLASS. 

BY  C.  D.  MEiaS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  ami  Children  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 

Philadelphia,  Ac.  Ac. 

In  one  large  and  beautirully  printed  octavo  Tolume,  of  nearly  aeTen  hundred  large  pages. 

'<  I  am  happy  to  oifer  to  my  Class  an  enlarged  and  amended  edition  of  my  Letter*  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  them,  and 
to  our  brethren  generally,  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  they  have  accepted  this  fruit  of  my 
lalior." — Preface. 

The  value  attached  to  this  work  by  the  profession  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  rapid  ex- 
bao'iti'on  of  the  Hrst  edition,  and  consequent  demand  for  a  second.  In  preparing  ihi.<^  the 
anthor  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thoroughly  to  revi.se  and  greatly  to  improve 
it.  The  work  will  therefore  be  found  completely  brought  up  to  the  day,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  reputation  which  it  has  so  immediately  obtained. 

Profr#.«or  Meif;*  ha*  enlar^re d  and  amended  this  frreat  work,  for  soeh  it  onqneMinnshly  is.  hayinir  passed 
the  ordeal  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroad,  hut  been  improvfd  thereby  ;  for  in  this  new  edition  the  author 
has  introduced  real  improvf  meiiM,  and  increnited  the  value  and  utility  of  the  l>ook  inimeatinrably.  It  presents 
so  many  novel,  bright  and  ffparktiiiffr  ihousrhis;  ourh  nn  «*xubeTance  of  nt>w  id^au  on  almost  every  pase, 
that  we  confesR  ourKelven  to  hnvu  become  enamorfd  with  the  book  and  it«  anthor:  snd  cannot  widihold 
oar  coiiRratulntioii-s  fn>m  our  Philadelphia  confreies  that  fuch  ii  ifarher  in  in  their  i^ervire.  We  reierei  that 
our  limns  will  not  iiilow  uf  n  more  extended  noiic^  of  this  work,  but  mu-l  content  our«<elveii  witli  thus  com* 
roendiiij^  if  as  worthy  ordiiii(ent  perusal  by  phyKiriaiisas  well  as  Mudentn.wlio  are  neekingto  be  thoroughly 
UMiructed  in  the  importanl  pruriiral  pubjeom  of  which  it  ireatii— JV.  Y.  Med  GnztUt. 

It  couiains  a  vant  amount  ofprHrtical  Icpowledire,  by  one  who  ha<}  accurately  obnTved  and  retained  the 
experience  of  many  yearn,  and  who  lells  ihe  result  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pieanaut  manner. — Dublin  Quor- 
Urttf  Journal. 

_  I'here  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  glow  and  a  warm-heartedness  infecting  the  eflbrt  of  Pr.  Mein,  which  is  en- 
tirely captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hurries  the  reader  through  from  hesinning  to  end.  Besides,  t^ 
book  teem*  wiih  i>olid  instruction,  and  it  shows  the  very  higheM  evidence  of  ability,  viz.,  the  clearness  with 
which  the  information  is  presented.  We  know  of  no  l>etter  test  of  one's  unden>tandinff  a  subject  than  the 
evidence  of  the  power  oflucitiiy  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as  well  as  the  obscurest  subject*,  un- 
der the  pencil  of  Prof.  Mei^,  are  isolated  and  mide  to  siMnd  nut  in  such  l>old  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct 
impressions  upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  ihe  reader — The  Charlexion  Ale'JicalJoumal. 

The  merit*  of  the  first' edition  of  thts  work  were  so  generally  appreciaiud,  and  with  such  a  high  degree  of 
favor  by  the  medical  profession  ihrou^houl  the  Union,  iliat  we  are  not  surprised  in  seeing  a  second  edition 
or' It  It  is  a  suimiard  work  on  the  diseases  of  females,  and  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  very  be^t  of  its 
kind  in  the  Kngli^ih  buiKUSge.  Upon  ihe  appearance  of  the  firM  edition,  we  irave  the  work  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  spoke  of  it  in  the  warmest  terms  of  commendation.  Time  has  not  chanced  the  favorable  estimate 
we  placed  n|X)ii  it.  but  has  raihtrr  increa<>ed  our  convietions  of  its  superlative  ineriis.  But  we  do  not  now 
d'em  It  necu^«'ary  to  say  more  than  to  commend  ihis  work,  on  the  dii«eases  of  women,  and  the  remedies 
tor  ihrin,  to  the  Htteniion  of  those  praciitioiiers  who  have  not  supplied  themselves  with  it  The  roost  seteet 
library  would  be  imperfect  without  it. —  The  W»tern  Journal  of  Mediein*  and  Surcery. 

lie.  is  a  bold  thinker,  and  po'seAses  more  originality  of  tliougbi  ai  d  st>le  tiian  almost  any  American  writer 
on  medical  wiibjecH.  If  he  ii«  not  an  elf'gant  writer,  there  is  at  lensi  n  fn*»hiiess-  a  racineics  in  his  mode  of 
exnres«iiiK  himself—that  cannot  f^til  to  draw  the  reader  after  him.  even  to  the  clo-e  of  his  work  :  you  oaanot 
ncMl  over  his  patres;  he  siimulaies  rather  than  narconses  your  senseR.  and  the  reader  cannot  lay  aside  these 
I««tier«  when  once  he  enters  into  their  merits.  This,  the  second  edition,  i*  much  amended  and  enlarired,  and 
•flVirds  abundant  evidence  of  the  author's  talents  and  industrv.— AT.  O  Mfiienl  and  Sutfieal  Journal. 

The  practical  writiuirs  of  Dr  Mei^s  are  second  to  none  —  7%e  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mflieint. 

1  he  rxeellciit  praciical  direction*  contained  in  this  volniTie  give  it  gr'-st  utility,  which  we  trnst  will  not  be 
Io«t  upon  our  older  coJIfagueN :  with  some  condensation,  indeed,  we  should  tliink  it  well  adapted  for  irana- 
laiion  into  German. — Zeihchri/i/ur  die  GtsammU  Medtein. 

NEW  A2VD  ZMFROVED  EDITION-(Xiut  Zaaned.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES, 

km  ON  THE  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  THEIR  SEX. 
BY   COLOMBAT  DE   L'ISERE,  M.  D. 

TRANSLATED,  WITH  MANY  NOTES   AND  ADDITIONS,  BY  C.  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D. 

SECOND   EDITION,    REVISED   AND   IMrROYED. 

Tn  one  large  volume,  octavo,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  with  numerous  wood-cuts. 

We  are  satisfied  it  i«  destined  to  lake  the  front  rank  in  this  depanroeni  of  medical  acienee.  It  is  in  faet  a 
eoiDpleic  exposition  of  the  opinions  and  praoiicai  lueUiods  of  all  the  celebrated  practiiioners  of  aucieni  an4 
modern  times.— Aeir  YorkJoum.  of  Midicine. 

ashw:bxiXi  oxr  trb  dzsbasss  or  PBasAZiES. 
A  FRACnCAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  FEGUIJAR  TO  WOMEIT. 

IIJ.USTRATED    EV    CAS-K'*    DICKIVED    FR(tM    H'lSflTAL  AND    PRIVATK  PhA'-'PICS. 

BY  SAMUKL  ASHWELL.  M.  D.    With  Additions  bt  PAUL  BBCK  GODDAllD,  M.  D. 
Reeond  American  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  520  pages. 
One  of  the  rery  best  works  ever  issued  from  the  jtresa  on  the  Diseases  of  Females.—  Wuttm  LmnttL 

ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY.    By  James  Whitehead, 
M.  D.,  Ac.    lu  oue  voium«  octavo,  of  about  three  houdred  aiul  seventy-  five  pages. 
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nmrw  AVD  IMPROTBD  BDITIOH-(Ii«t«l9r  Immmd^ 

THE  DISEASES~OF  FEMALES. 
INCLUOINB  THOSE  OF  FREBVANCT  AVE  CIILEBSI. 

Br  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Aathor  of  ** Theory  and  Praeiice  of  Midwifery,"  **  Diseates  of  Females,"  Ac. 

A  New  Amerloan  Edition  (The  Fifth),  Revised  by  the  Author. 
WiTB  THB  Nom  or  ROBERT  M.  HUSTON,  M.  O. 
Iq  one  large  and  handsome  ocUto  volume  of  63S  pages,  with  wood-eatk 

To  indulge  iu  panen'ric,  whrn  announcing  the  fiAh  edi'ion  of  any  acknowledged  medical  aothority,  were 
to  attempt  lo**  gild  refined  gold."  The  work  announced  above.  ha«  too  long  heen  honored  with  the  tern 
*'  clantical"  to  leaTC  anv  doubt  a^  to  lit  true  worth,  a*id  we  conteiii  our«elve8  with  remarking,  that  ihe  antkor 
hat  carefully  retained  the  notes  of  Dr.  Huston,  who  edited  the  former  American  edition,  thus  remliy  enhaae- 
iiig  the  value  of  the  work,  and  paying  a  well  m*'rited  compliment.  All  mho  wi»h  to  be  ^posted  np^oa  all 
that  relates  to  the  diseases  peculmr  to  ilio  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  maid,  will  hasten  to  secure  a  eopy  of  thii 
mo«t  admimble  treatise. —  Thr  Ohio  Medical  atut  Surgical  Journal. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  det** rvps  that  approbaiion.  on  *'  the  diseaaes  of  femnleO  to  the  same  ezttat 
that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His.  indeed,  i«  the  only  tlioroujth  treati»e  we  know  of  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be 
commended  to  practitioners  and  students  as  a  raafcierpieee  in  its  particular  department.  'I'he  former  ediiwas 
of  this  work  have  been  commended  strongly  in  thi*  journal,  and  they  have  won  their  wa^  to  an  ezteaded, 
and  a  well  de^rved  popularity.  This  fifth  edition,  before  us,  is  well  calculated  to  maintain  Dr.  Churchill*! 
high  reputation.  It  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author  for  hi^  American  publishers,  and  it  aeems  to  as, 
that  there  is  scarcely  N>iy  fp^cieM  of  desirable  information  on  its  subjects,  that  may  not  be  found  in  this  work. 
^I%s  Waurn  Journal  of  MedieiHt  aiui  Surgery. 

We  are  gratified  lo  announce  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  ChnrchilPs  valuable  work  on  the  diseasss 
of  females.  We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  one  of  itie  very  best  wurkn  on  ih*^  subjects  embrMced  within  its 
seope,  in  the  Enitlish  lani^uaf^e;  and  the  present  edition,  enlarged  and  reviAfd  by  the  author,  renders  it  still 
more  eniitlt-d  to  the  confideni-e  of  the  prnfrfsion.  The  vuiuable  notes  of  Prof.  Huston  have  been  retaioed, 
and  contribuie.  in  no  suihiI  de^^rre.  to  enhance  the  value  of  thn  work.  It  i^  a  M>urce  of  eongraiulatioa  that 
the  publishers  have  permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  thi>*  tns'aiice.  hiK  own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revisoA 
which  an  author  alone  14  capable  of  mikiin^. — IVte  Western  Lancet. 

As  a  comprehensive  manual  for  siudentii.  or  a  work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  onljr  speak  with 
eommon  justice  when  we  Kay  that  it  surpa^^e^  any  other  that  h(u  ever  issued  on  the  same  subject  fromths 
&ritish  press.—  TAs  Dublin  Quarttrly  Journal. 


Churchill's  Monographs  on  Females —Clnat  Issued.) 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  FUERFERAL'FETER,  ANB  OTHEH  BISEASES 

PECULIAR    TO   WOMEN. 

SELKCrED  FRO.M  THE  WRlTIMfS'*  OF  BRITIS4  AUTHORS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  EltiHrEB.VTH  CE.NTURY. 

Edited  by  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 
Author  of  "Treatise  on  the  DiseoiusA  of  Femn>es,*'  Ac. 

In  ono  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifly  pages. 

To  iheve  papers  Dr.  Churchill  ha*  appended  notes.  em^vMiying  whatever  information  ha«  been  laid  before 
the  profession  since  their  autnori*'  limr:.  lie  ha^  uli>o  prefixed  to  the  essays  on  puerperal  lever,  which  occa- 
py  the  lari^er  portion  of  the  volume,  an  interesting  hisiorical  sketch  of  Ihe  principal  epidemics  of  that  di»es«e. 
The  whole  tbrras  a  very  valuihio  collection  of  paperi*  b^  piofes«ioiinl  writers  of  eminence,  on  some  of  ika 
most  important  accidents  to  which  the  puerperal  female  is  liable.^  A/ncrican  Journal  qf  Medical  Scienea. 


MUCH  EJyLJiRGED  JljyD  UfteBfiVED  EDlTlOJVi-^jriut  MMUtd.) 

A  practical"^reatise  on 
IIFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  ITS  AFFENOABES, 

And  on  Ulceration  and  Induration  of  the  Neck  of  the  Utems. 

BY  HENRY  BENNETT,  M.  D., 

Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Western  Dispensary. 

84eon4  JBdtttomf  tnmeh' tHimrg'ed* 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  350  pages,  with  wood-cuta. 

This  edition  is  so  enlarged  as  to  constitute  a  new  work.  It  embraces  the  study  of  inflammatioi 
in  all  the  aterine  oi^ns,  and  its  influence  in  the  production  of  displacements  and  of  the  reputed 
functional  diseases  uf  the  uterus. 

Few  works  issue  from  the  medical  press  which  are  at  once  orij^nal  and  sound  in  doctrine;  biu  snch.  w« 
feel  assured,  is  the  admirable  treatise  now  before  us.  The  important  practical  prccepU  which  the  author 
inculcates  are  nil  riicidly  deduced  from  facts.  .  .  .  Every  pBge  of  the  l)ook  is  ({ood.  and  eminently  praeiicaL 
So  far  as  we  know  and  believe,  it  is  the  l>est  work  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.— ikEoftl/Uy  Journal  ff 
Mtdical  Science, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

BY  W.  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D. 

NINTH  EDITION. 
Ib  one  ▼olamdy  octavo.    683  pages^  with  platM« 
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DSI08  Oir  OHILDREH-JnstlBsned. 

OBSERVATIONS  01^ 

ERTAIN  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

Profeiior  of  Mldwirery  and  of  the  Diteaies  of  Womeo  and  Children  in  the  Jefferton 

Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  he,  fcc. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volame  of  214  pages. 

While  Xh\§  work  is  not  presented  to  the  profeuion  as  a  systematic  and  complete  treatise  on  In- 
itile  disorders,  the  importance  ofthe  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  t lews 
]  opinions  of  the  distinguished  author  must  command  for  it  the  attention  of  all  who  are  called 
oo  to  treat  this  interesting  class  of  diseases. 

t  pats  forth  no  claims  as  a  systematie  work,  but  contains  an  araoant  of  valuable  and  useful  mailer, 
rcely  to  be  found  in  the  same  space  in  our  home  literature.  It  can  uot  but  proTe  an  acceptable  offering 
he  profession  at  large.— /\r.  Y.  Journal  qfMedicin: 

%e  work  before  us  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  adi*ition  to  the  fund  of  information  which  has  already  been 
isured  upon  the  subjects  in  question.  It  is  nraciiral,  and  therefore  eminently  adapted  to  the  gt-neral 
ctitioucr.    Dr.  Meigs'  works  have  the  same  lascmaiiou  which  belongs  to  himself.— Jlf«cf«cai  Examintr. 

"bis  is  a  motit  excellent  work  on  the  ottscure  diseases  of  childhood,  and  will  afford  the  praciiiioner  and 
lent  of  medicine  much  aid  in  their  diagnosis  and  ireaimeni.— 7%«  Boston  Metiieal  and  Surgital  Journal. 

Ve  take  much  plea^nre  in  recommending  this  excellent  little  work  to  the  attention  of  medical  prsetiiion- 
.  it  doHerves  their  attention,  and  aAer  they  conimoice  itR  perusal,  they  will  not  willini^ly  abandon  it, 
ii  ihey  have  mai^tered  ntcontenis.  We  resd  the  work  while  suffering  from  a  carbuhrle.  and  its  fasci- 
ing  pages  oAen  beguiled  un  into  forgetful nesit  of  a^onizinif  pnin.  May  it  leacn  others  to  reliere  the  alflic- 
is  of  the  )oung.— rA«  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgirjf. 

.It  of  which  topics  are  treated  with  Dr  Meigs'  acknowled^'ed  ability  and  original  diction.  The  work  fa 
iher  a  ^yMiemaiic  nor  a  complnte  treatise  upon  the  diseases  of  children,  but  a  fragment  which  may  be  con- 
ed with  much  advauiage.— SouxAsta  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 


NEW  WORK  B7  DR.  CHURCHILL. 

ON    THE 

ISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Author  of"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,"  ''Diseases  of  Females,'*  &c. 

In  one  large  and  handiome  octavo  volume  of  over  600  pages. 

'rom  Dr.  ChurchilPs  known  ability  and  industry,  we  were  led  to  form  high  expectations  of  this  work;  nor 
r«  we  deceived.  Its  learned  author  seems  to  hsve  set  no  hounds  to  his  researches  in  collecting  informa* 
I  which,  with  his  usual  systematic  address,  be  has  disposed  of  in  the  most  clear  and  concise  manner,  so 
o  lay  before  the  reader  every  opinion  of  imporianca  bearing  upon  the  suhject  under  consideration, 
^e  regard  this  volume  as  possessing  more  claims  to  completeness  than  anv  other  of  the  kind  with  whioh 
are  acquainted.  Most  cordially  and  earnestly,  therefore,  do  we  commend  It  to  our  professional  brethren, 
we  feel  assured  that  the  stamp  of  their  approbation  will  in  due  time  b«  impressed  upon  it. 
.fier  an  attentive  perusal  of  its  contents,  we  hesitaie  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  mo^t  comprehensive 
r  written  upon  the  diseases  of  children,  and  that,  for  copiousness  of  reference,  extent  of  research,  and  per- 
fuity  of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  language.— X>u&A'f»  Q%Mrurljf 
mal. 

'he  present  volume  will  sustain  the  reputation  acquired  by  the  author  flrom  his  previous  works.  The 
der  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  directions  for  the  management  of  infants  at  birth,  and  a  compendioaa, 
clear,  account  of  the  diseases  to  which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  successful  mode  of  treating  them. 
»  muf't  not  Close  this  notice  without  calling  attention  lo  the  author's  style,  which  is  perspicuous  and 
shed  to  a  degreC)  we  regret  to  say.  not  generally  characteristic  of  medical  works.  We  recommend  the 
-k  of  Dr  Churchill  most  cordially,  both  to  students  and  practitioners,  as  a  valuable  and  reliable  guide  in 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children.- ^m.  Joum,  qf  the  Med.  Seienees. 

fter  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect  notice,  of  Dr.  ChurchilPs  work,  we  shall  eondnde  by 
inf[.  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  copiousness,  extensive  research,  and  general  aceuraey,  to  exalt 

higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  in  this  country.  The  American  reader  will  l»e  panicniarly  pleased 
.nd  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full  justice  throughout  his  work,  to  the  various  American  authors  on  this 
iect.  The  names  of  De wees.  f^M'rle,  Condie,  and  bie wart,  occur  on  nearly  every  page,  and  these  auihora 
constantly  referred  to  by  tlie  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  witn  the  most  liberal  courtesy.— 

Midical  Examiner. 

iTe  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Practical  Medicine  which  presents  po  candid  and  unprejn- 
sd  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  our  actual  knowledge  as  this.— iV  Y.  Journal  qfMtdieinc. 

s  claims  to  merit,  both  as  a  scientific  and  practical  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we  would 
elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on  the  saane  subject,  we  certainly  twliere  that  very  few  are  eqnal 
:,  aud  none  superior.^SswlAem  Med.  and  Surg.  JountmL 
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New  and  Improved  Bdition — iliat«l7  IiraecU 
A  i'jlACTICAL  TREATISK  ON  THE 

DISEASES    OF    CHILDREI 

BY  D.  FBANCIS  CONDIE,  M.B., 

Third  edillon,  rcviied  *nd  tngmented.  In  one  Iirge  lolumc,  Sen.,  or  <■' 
In  llio  prepmrBlienora  third  edillon  nf  tho  preHnt  Itealiu,  c*er]r  porlion  ofil 
in  a  curerul  revitiun.  A  new  chapter  hai  been  idded  on  Epidemic  ateningitia,  a  aiacaie  onicD, 
although  not  confided  to  cliildron,  oocnri  fur  more  rrequsntiy  in  Ihein,tliaB  in  idull*.  In  theotbcr 
chapteri  oPthe  »orli,  alt  the  more  imporUDt  r>ct>  thpl  have  been  deieloprd  aince  the  (ppcannc* 
ofiiic  laatediLion,  is  tererence  la  the  nature,  diagnoiii,  and  treiUncnt  of  the  merai  dueamaf 
which  they  trent,  haie  been  incorporated.  The  great  abject  of  the  author  hai  been  u>  prcRBl,  m 
each  aucceeding  edition,  aa  Tull  and  connected  a  view  ■*  poatible  or  the  aciaal  Mate  of  die  f*- 
ihology  and  th  era  pen  ilea  ofihoio  itlV-ciioni  which  moat  uaually  occur  between  birib  *Dd  pubtrij. 

loia  the  bodjofiha  irork,  or  wbisb  biie  been  oonaulled  in  iia  prepantion  or  miinon. 

F.ttTj  IffliiorianT  fuel  thai  haa  hren  Tcridpd  or  doTalapad  tmce  Ihe  puliliralion  bF  IIii  prgviottlaMIC 

either  in  reut o  ihe  iiaiuie.  diagooiia.  or  ireauncDi  or  iha  di>e»c>  of  ctiiMren.  hare  hern  utttoftimi 

iriFnrpnrii'rt  into  ihr-  lody  of  ih»  work:  ihua  [khiIhe  up  to  dale.  10  u«e  ■  eoiinilnt  hnu*e  tihr»<.*ntta 

wnri  ro  i>nKur<-H  vn[>y,  tai  make  ilKiDHJTEa  runtiwf  wiih  lu  looad  prinslplec— nt  Ctrtr  Oilmm  Mttini 

We  i'-.t't  n^nuaUisil  Ibat  the  Ameiiean  Mnlical  fntrefakin  will  «Mn  rrRUd  ilj  not  only  it  ■  letT  IMA^V 
■a>bevaaTa*n"i'iacii<'alTreaiiaeouitieDtHa*»D>'Cnil<l'.n."-Jtn>rica>tkru«>caJ/aiif««(. 
We  piDHouncfdihe  G'lied.iHin  u  be  iIk  lied  wock  on  iha  Oiifaa»  of  CKildi.-n  m  ilie  Kj-di-k  lanfufe, 

J'.™  PrqftBtiT  » 


„ _..Jl 


■>  Pnt/'iui"'  D-  f/HURf  *n|ii  i 


- u  thai  wapD>Kia,and  aa  aiich  baTe  b«ed  ■■  tk< 

Bcruiia  eoninbniion*  10  fcUnce.-II^.  H^«<>'li«D»  la' «t  Ajnrnran  M^ial  AiuKiulian. 

Tnksnaaawholei.lnDuriaUcineBt.Dc.Conitla'a.TrraiiasilllieDiicl'rDin  Ihe  prroiai  of  whirli  ibtpncd- 
tioncr  in  ihiirounur  will  riH  H[tli  the  greaiedaallilkeliBii.- ITsm  JninKJc/MM'Wfiriifi^  5ii>faril. 

niuKiTlka  beat  vorkf  Bpoii  the  IKaaurioIChilUraB  lochs  EiigiHli  tunKUH^B.— faM^  l.a>iwi 

We  Teriiuaiinil  rianraeinilenericnceUiu  no  phvae^aD'a  lihraiir  ean  baeonnileU'wiitiaaiacgniKm 
wn,h.-K  r.JJ«T1.rii^M^«.« 

P^rh>i»  Ihr  noal  luli  anu  complf  le  work  now  bero.e  Ike  pnreoinn  oT the  t O'Icd  Siaui;  in.le<^>1.  *>  mar 

rl^""-™^"^'"""  ""''■''''P""'"'  ""'  «"ii°"°rloAin».oi.n.cd]eal  liicfaiuro.-U  »  WnfaaJ  -«(S-r- 

WEST  Ojr  nrSEJSES  of  rnjtOREjr— (JTotp  complete.) 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


Every  portion  of  Iheie  leelarea  ia  narksil  by  a  eeneml  ace uraej  of  dencrip'ioa.  and  by  Ihr  •onndiwia  •( 
the  virwaiet  roilhiiirelBlioulOlhepalliDlOKlr  aliddliriipriluoaribeaenralDaladieBlreuedaC  n*ln- 
inrea  on  the  diHuea  or  Ihe  reapititLOi*  wpartiui.  alioui  one-third  ot  ihe  wholk  number,  arc  pardtitadr 
eieelianl.fcrminff  one  oT  Ike  rulloti  and  moat  abla  accauiiu  oriheie  •ITeeliont,  uikty  pieMOt  tlbenatlra 
during  Inftiie)  and  nhlldhood,  In  Ike  Eiifliah  language  rhehiiiory  orikr  aeteral  roTtna  or  pfaibltia  dut^ 
thf-aa  perioiU  at  ejlaienee.  with  thelt  managtmeni,  will  be  read  bf  all  with  deep  Inlareai — Ztt  JnwAa*  ' 
/mrHnl  «/Ui  IMfeat  aeCncn. 

The  I^eiursa  or  Dr.  We-1,  oH|{Tnal)y  pibllaheri  In  Ihe  London  Medleal  Oalelie,  Ibrm  ■  moil  TaluVa 
■ddlilon  M  Ikia  bnnek  DTprutlMl  nnllclne.  For  nany  yean  pkyaioian  to  iBe  Chlidna'n  Inanavy.kU 
'-'  '  'HDbBenliwttMlrdiieaaeihaTe  been  noatFilentive.naleH than  H.UUUehOdnmbmnKkec* 


andiheHMlikiubi 


A  TREATISE 

ON  THE  PBTSJCAL  AND  MDDICAI.  TREATMENT  OF  CSILDKES. 

BV  W.  P.  DBWEt^S,  M.  D. 
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OBSTETRICS: 

THE    SCIENCE    AND    THE    ART. 

BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseuea  o(  Women  snd  Children  in  ihe  Jefferson  Medieal  College, 

Philadelphia,  &c.  Ao. 

^97ith  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  nhutratlona. 

In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  biz  hundred  and  eighty  large  pages. 

As  an  elementary  trAatise—c'onciiie,  but,  withal,  clear  and  comprrh<*n«ive~we  know  of  no  one  better 
tdapted  for  the  use  of  the  student;  while  the  young  practitioner  will  find  in  it  a  body  of  lound  doctrine, 
and  a  series  of  excellent  practical  Jireci ions,  adapted  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  vsrious  formii  of  labor 
and  their  results,  which  he  will  be  induced,  we  are  persuaded,  again  and  again  to  consult,  and  always  with 
profiL 

It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  peruse  a  work  upon  the  subject,  from  which  we  have  received  greater  ^aiis* 
fhction,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  better  calculated  lo  comrounirate  to  the  student  correct  and  definite 
views  upon  the  several  topics  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  teachings.— jlm«riean  Journal  qfik*  MtdUml 
Stitncet. 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  work  on  midwifery  of  greater  practical  value.— foiton  Midical  and  Surgicai 
Journal. 

Worthy  the  reputation  of  its  distincuished  author.— Jlf«/f>a/  Efomimr. 

We  most  sincerely  recommend  it,  lK>ih  lo  the  student  and  practiiioner,  as  a  more  complete  and  valnable 
vrork  on  die  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,  than  any  of  the  numerous  reprints  and  American  editions  of 
European  work  son  the  same  sobjfci.— 2V.  Y.  Annalht. 

We  have,  therefore,  great  satisfaciion  in  bringinir  und^r  our  reader's  notice  the  matured  views  of  the 
highest  American  autliority  in  the  department  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  and  talents.— Lem/on  Medkmi 
Gaxetie. 

Au  author  of  established  merit,  a  professor  of  Midwifery,  and  a  practitioner  of  hifh  reputation  and  immMise 
experience— we  may  assuredly  regard  his  work  now  before  us  as  representing  the  most  advanced  state  of 
obsietritf  science  in  America  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  writes.  We  consider  Dr.  Meifts'  lKM>k  as  a  valushle 
acquisition  to  obstetric  literature,  and  one  that  will  very  much  assist  the  practitioner  under  many  circum- 
stances o(  doubt  and  perplexity. —  The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 

These  various  heads  are  subdivided  so  well,  so  lucidly  explained,  that  a  good  memory  it  all  that  is  neees* 
sary  in  order  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  a  thorouich  knowledge  of  this  important  subject.  Dr.  Meigs 
has  conferred  a  areat  benefit  on  the  profession  in  pubhshing  this'  excellent  work.— Si.  Lcuit  Mtdieal  and 
Surgical  Journal 

No  reader  will  lay  the  volume  down  vrithout  adniirsflnn  for  the  learninf  and  talentsof  the  author.  An  abler 
volume,  on  Ihe  whole,  we  do  not  hope  soon  to  see  —  WtsUrn  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

A  rafe  and  effici*^nt  j^uide  lo  the  delicate  and  oAtimesdifficult  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  obstetrician.— 
Ohio  Medieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

One  of  the  very  best  treatises  on  this  subject,  and  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  library  of  every  American 
physician.— AVfAu-Mtern  Medieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

He  has  an  earnest  way  with  him  when  speaking  of  the  most  elementary  subjects  which  fixes  the  attention 
and  adds  much  value  lo  the  work  as  a  text-book  for  students.- i»rt<t«A  and  Foreign  Medico- Ckirurgicml 
Review* 

TVXBR  SxHlTH  ON  PARTURITION-<l.ately  luued.) 

ON    PARTURITION, 

AND  TIE  FBINCIFLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS. 

BY  W.  TYLER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  in  the  Hunierian  School  of  Medicine,  k,c.  fto. 
In  one  lorge  duodecimo  volume,  or400  pages. 

The  work  will  recommend  itself  by  its  intrinsic  merit  to  every  member  of  the  profession.— I4in«/f. 

AVe  can  imaslne  the  pleasure  with  which  William  Ifunter  or  Deiiman  would  have  welcomed  the  present 
work;  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribuiion  lo  obstetrics  that  has  been  made  since  their  own  da/.  For 
ourselves,  we  consider  its  appearance  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  medicine.  We  do 
most  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  one  absolutely  necessary  to  be  studied  by  every  accoucheur.  It  will, 
we  may  add.  prove  equally  inter»-stin(;  and  instructive  to  the  stuitent,  the  general  practitioner,  nnd  pure  oh* 
Bletriciaii.  It  wns  a  bold  undertaking  to  reclaim  parturition  for  Reflex  i*h>8iology,  aud  it  has  been  well  per* 
Ibrnied.- Xonrfon  Journal  qf  Medicine. 

LEE'S  CLINIOAL  MID WIFERT- (Lately  Zssaed.) 

CLINICAL    MIDWIFERY, 

COMPRISING   THE   HISTORIES  OF  FIVK  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-nVE  CASES  OF  DIFFI- 
CULT, PRETERNATURAL,  AND  COMPLICATED  LABOR,  WITH  COMMENTARIES. 

BY  ROBERT  LEE,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  &c. 

From  the  2d  London  Bditlon. 
In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  238  pigea. 

More  instructive  to  the  juvenile  practiiioner  than  a  score  of  systematic  works.— Lancfl. 

An  invaluable  record  for  the  practitioner— iV.  Y.  Annalist. 

A  storehouse  of  valuable  facts  and  precedents.- iimerican  Journal  ^tkt  Msdital  EcS«aMa« 


fl4  BLANCHARD  Sl  LEA*S  PUBLICATION&— (O&slifrta.) 

CHURCHILL'S  MIDWIFEBT,  BT  COVDXE,  HEW  AHD  ZMPROVED  EDITIOH-iHow  Bmtf.) 

on'^the 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MDWIFERY. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  Ac. 

K  NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  LAST  AND  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

BPiTSD,  WITH  irorn  apd  Aoomopt, 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE.  M.  D., 

Awhor  of  A  *'  Prmetical  TrcAlise  <mi  the  DitcMct  of  CtaiUraB,"  kc. 

WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-NINE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  verj  htndtonie  octavo  Tolume. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  last  English  edition,  from  which  this  it  printed,  the  anthor  haa  spared 
BO  paina,  with  the  deaire  of  bringing  it  thoroashly  ap  to  the  preaent  state  of  obstetric  scieoce. 
The  labors  of  the  editor  have  thus  been  light,  but  he  haa  endeavored  to  auppiv  whatever  be  ku 
thought  neceanary  to  the  work,  either  aa  reapecta  ubatetrical  practice  in  this  couatrj,  or  iti 
progreaa  in  Kurope  aince  the  appearance  of  Dr.  ChiirchiiPa  laat  edition.  Moat  of  the  notea  of  tks 
fbrmer  editor,  Dr.  Huaton,  have  been  retained  by  him,  where  they  have  not  been  embodied  bytki 
author  in  biateit.  The  present  edition  of  the  favorite  test-book  ia  therefore  presented  to  thepro- 
feaaion  in  the  full  confidence  of  ita  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great  reputation  which  it  bai 
acquired  aa  a  work  equally  well  fitted  for  the  atudcat  and  practitioner. 

To  heMow  praise  on  a  hook  ihai  ha*  received  such  mnrked  approbation  would  be  auperflnooa.  TTr  aftd 
only  Miy,  uiererore.  that  ifthe  firi*i  frdiiioii  was  i>inui,'!ii  worthy  of  a  I'avoruble  rccepiion  by  liie  nif!<l:ral  path 
He.  we  can  coiifiilriiiiy  affirm  Ihai  liiis  w:ll  be  foiiiirt  miicki  nior«*  m>.  Ibe  Ifciurtsr,  ibe  praciiiiuiter. aiidibc 
atadeni  muy  all  have  recourse  to  its  pag«s,  and  derive  ^rora  Un'ir  perusal  much  inlereal  and  iiiMraeUMja 
everyihiiiK  relating  to  Ihforeiical  and  practical  midwifery.— i>u6/iri  QuarUrlif  Journal  ^ Med temi  Seina. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit  and  such  as  we  caii  confidently  recommviid  to  the  atudy  of  every  obueuie 
prMf'itioiier.— Lofi^on  Me^ieml  GiuttU. 

I  It  »  -•  certainly  lUe  moat  perfect  aymem  extant.  It  is  the  bert  adapted  for  the  purpoaca  of  a  lezi-book.  ui 
that  which  he  wito*e  neecaaities  eonnue  bim  to  oue  book,  should  select  in  preference  lo  all  others.— SstoWn 
Mtriieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  moflt  popular  work  on  Mi  Iwifery  ever  issued  from  the  American  press  —  OarlMion  BUd»tml  JIowmL 

Ortniniy,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  heal  work  on  tht?  sulu'*ct  which  ezisis— JV.  V.  Anunlist 

Were  we  reduced  m  tlie  necessity  of  having  hut  one  work  on  Midwifery,  audp<nniU«^<ocAooss,  we  woaM 
nnhesitatingly  take  Churchill.—  Wtsurn  Mtdiraland  SutmicoI  Journal 

It  i«  impAssihle  to  conceive  a  more  uaeful  uiid  elegant  MaiiuiU  ihai%  Dr.  Churchiirs  Practice  of  Midwiferj. 
—  Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

No  woik  holds  H  higher  position,  or  is  more  deservingof  being  placed  in  the  handsof  the  tyro, the  advaueed 
atudeui,  or  the  practitioner.— Afedicoi  Examiner. 


RAMSBOTHAM^  PARTURITION. 
THE  FRINCIFLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

In  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition. 
BY  FRANCIS  H.   KAMSBOTHAM,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charily,  ke.  ke, 

FIFTH  AMERICAN  FROM  TUB  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 

ZUnatrated  with  One  Hnndred  and  Forty-eight  Fignraa  on  Fifty-five  Lithographic  Flataa. 

In  one  large  and  handsomely  printed  volume,  imperial  octavo,  with  620  pagea. 

From  Pro/euor  Hodgty  qflhe  University  (ff  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  American  public,  it  is  ino4i  valuable,  from  iu  intrinsic  undoubted  excellence,  and  aa  being  the  h«it 
authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.    Iiscirculution  will,!  trust,  )»e  extensive  throughout  our  couairy- 

We  recommend  the  student,  who  deoires  to  master  this  dilTioult  subject  with  the  leant  possible  trouble,  w 
pOfl'^css  hiinsf  Ifutonce  ofa  copy  of  ih.s  work.— ylm^rimn  Journal  o/the  Mtdirnl  Sciences. 

ItstaudR  at  the  head  of  the  long  lift  of  eict-'lleni  uhaieinc  worke  published  in  the  Ivl*1  few  years  in  Greit 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Coniineiii  of  Europe  We  consider  litis  i>ook  iiidiipenssble  to  the  library-  of  eurj 
pbyMician  enframed  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal. 

when  the  whole  profession  is  thus  unanimous  in  placing  nuch  h  work  in  ilie  very  fir^i  rank  as  r^ardsib< 
extent  and  correctness  of  all  the  details  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  so  important  a  branch  of  learning,  oar 
commendation  or  condemnation  would  he  of  little  coii«equence;  hut,  regarding  it  as  the  most  useful  of  all  work* 
of  the  IcinJ,  wc  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  ur((e  its  cIhuiir  upon  the  profeSKion.— iV.  O.  Med.  Journal. 

We  are  disposed  to  place  it  first  on  the  list  of  the  iinmerous  pubticHiions  that  have  appeiared  on  ihiasutject; 
for  there  in  none  wiihm  our  knowledge  that  disftlay^  in  m>  clear  and  Ibrcihie  a  mnniicr  every  step  iu  tlie  pis' 
eeas,  and  that,  too,  under  all  imaginable  circuni»iances  —  N.  Y.  Journal  qf  Medicine. 


DEWEES'S  j^lDWIFERY. 

A  COmPREHENSIVE  STSTEH   OF  SIIDWIFERT. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  OCCASIONAL  CASES  AND  MANY  ENGRAVINGS. 
BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEES.  M.  D. 
Tenth  Edition,  with  the  Anthor^a  laat  Improvements  and  Corrections.    In  one  oetaro  ▼(riome,  of  600  peg* 
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J^JKMMWM^»  JKJirMMWJ  MBBMC^. 
VfiVr  EDITION,  GRCATIiY  IMPBOVED  AND  CNLAHGEH)— (Nearly  Ready.) 


OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

COMPREHENDING  THE  liATURAL  HISTORY.  PREPARATION.  PROPERTIES.  COMPOSITION. 

EFFECTS,  AND  USES  OF  MEDICINES. 

BY  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  and  L.  S. 

Third  American  from  the  Third  and  Enlarc^ed  Iiondon  Edition. 
WITH   ADDITIONAL   NOTES   AND   OBSERVATIONS    BY   THE  AUTHOR. 

EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D., 

Profestor  ofMaterin  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Univertity  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  two  f^tj  large  Tolumea,  od  iinRll  type,  with  abont  four  haadrod  illottnitioiit. 

The  third  London  edition  oflhii  great  work  has  been  thorooghly  re?iaed  and  greatly  enhirged 
%j  the  author,  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  complete  in  e^try  part,  by  tne  addition  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  matter  and  tlie  introduction  of  many  new  illustrations.  The  preaoQt  Americaa 
edition, however,  in  addition  to  this,  will  not  only  ei\joy  the  advantages  of  a  careful  and  acooraYe 
•nperintendence  by  the  editor,  but  will  also  embody  the  additions  suggested  by  a  further  revision 
by  the  author,  expressly  for  this  Country,  embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  the  resuin 
of  several  pharmacopeeias  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  part  of  the  London  edi- 
tion. The  notes  of  the  Americon  editor  will  be  prepared  with  reference  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopccia,  and  will  contain  such  matter  generally  as  maybe  required  to  adapt  tt 
fully  to  the  wanta  of  the  American  student  and  practitioner,  aa  well  as  such  recent  investigationi 
and  discoveries  as  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author.  The  profession  may  therefore 
rely  oii  being  able  to  procure  a  work  which  will  not  only  maintain  but  increase  its  right  to  the  ap- 
pellation of 

AN  ENCYCLOPyT.DIA  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

W«  shall  only  remark  that  rvrry  ariicle  hedm  wiiiiAnn  to  the  industry  aiul  indefaligable  researefa  of  the 
author.  liiMt**iid  ef  l>«iii);  me  rfjy  ihe  riemenis  of  materia  inmlica.  it  constitutes  a  coraplele  encyclopaBdia  of 
thi«  imiioriHUt  piiitjeci  The  siudeni  of  physioiot^y.  paiholo^.  chfmi«iry.  botany,  and  natural  history,  wtfl 
Hod  tierein  the  mont  recent  facts  and  (Itscoverie*  m  hit  favorite  branch  of  study,  and  ibe  medical  praaiilioner 
will  have  in  this  work  a  sa<e  guid«  for  the  administration  and  empioymtfnl  of  medieinea.— Lomfon  Mtdkml 

The  present  edition  (the  third)  i«  very  much  eiilargred  and  improved,  siid  inclndes  the  latest  discoveriea 
mn<\  vie WM  rcppeciipg  medicine^  and  ihtrir  pnipfrties.     We  believe  ilint  \\\u  work  has  no  equal  in  Value  as 
book  of  rer«reiice,  or  of  general  information  on  materia  medica.—  7A«  LanetL 

'  f 

BOTUB'S  MATERIA  BIEDIGA. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS; 

llfCLUDIire  TBI 

PreparatioBi  of  the  Pharmaeopffiiai  of  Losdon,  EdiDbnrgh,  Doblifl,  aad  of  the  United  Statei. 

WITH  MANY  NEW  MEDICINES. 

BY  J.  FORBES  ROYLE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

PfOfesMF  of  Maiena  Mediea  and  Therapeutics.  Ring*4  Collejte,  London,  fte.  fte. 

EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D., 
ProfiMser  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

WITH  NINETY-EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  aboot  seven  hundred  pagea. 

BelBf^one  of  the  moat  beautiful  Medical  worka  published  lu  tbla  country* 

This  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  one,  and  will  fill  up  an  important  vacaoey  that  existed  betwocn  Dr. 
Fereira^s  most  (earned  and  complete  system  of  Materia  Meriieaf  and  the  class  of  productions  on  the  other  ex- 
treme, wnich  are  necessarily  imperfect  from  their  small  extent.— SriiiM  mnd  F»nign.  MtHeml  Rmdtm, 

POCKET   DISPENSATORY   AND  FORMULARY. 

A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Compriaiiig  the  entire liita 
of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three  British  PharmacopoBiaa. 
With  relative  Tables  sabjoined,  illustrating  by  upwards  of  aix  handred  and  aiity  exanplea,  Ihe 
Eitemporaneona  Forms  aad  Combinationa  aaitable  for  the  diifereet  Medicinea.  By  JOHN 
MAYNE,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S.,  Edin.,  ftc.  he.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  fbrmolB  of  the 
United  Sutea  Pharmaeopmia,  by  R.  EGLBSFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D.  In  one  ISmo.  volnme, 
of  over  three  hundred  large  pagea. 
The  neat  typography,  convenient  aixe,  and  low  price  of  this  Tolame,  reoommend  it  eapecially  to 

physicians,  apothecaries,  and  atadeata  in  want  of  a  poeket  mannal. 

THE  THREE   KINDS   OF  COD-LIVER  OIL, 

ConparatiTely  oenaidered,  with  their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Properties,  by  L.  J.  DE  JONGH, 
M.  D.  Tranalated,  with  an  Appendix  and  Cases,  by  EDWARD  CAREY,  M.D.  To  which  is 
added  an  article  on  the  subject  from  «  Dunglison  on  New  Remedies.>*  In  one  amall  ISmo* 
ToloBOy  extra  clotk* 


so  BLj^NCHAED  &.  LEA'S  FUBUCATIONS.— (.Uat^rja  A 

NEW  UWlVilRSAL  FORMUIiART.— (J(Uit  Lwned.; 

A  tlNIVERSAlT  FOEMULAHY, 

OO.-lTAlMVO   TnB 

METHODS   OF   PREPARING    AND  ADMINISTERING 

OFFICINAL  AND  OTHER  MEDICINES. 

TEE  WHOLK  ADAPTED  TO  PnYSICIANS  AND  PHIEMACBHTISTS 
BY  R.  ECtLESFELD  GRIFnTIT,  M.D., 
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SnMMART  OF  THE  CONTENTS,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  FORMULART  PBtOKR, 
WHICH  EXTRNDS  TO  BETWEEN  THREE  AND  FOUR  HUNDRED  LARGE  DOtttUt 
COLUMNED  PAGES. 
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GBIFFITH'S  MEDICAI.  FORMXTLARY— (Continued.) 

From  a  vast  number  ofGommendatory  noticeiy  the  publisbera  lelect  a  few. 

A  trainable  ae^uiniUon  to  the  medical  pnie«iUoner.  and  a  uaefal  book  of  referenee  to  the  apoOieeuy  on 
iBmeroim  oeeaMons— ^fmcrutm  Jtntmal  tf  Pkarmeujf. 

Dr.  Griffiih**  Formulary  it  worthy  of  recommend  an  on.  not  only  on  account  of  the  care  which  has  been 
>eatDw«td  on  it  by  its  esiimabie  author,  but  for  its  feneral  aeenracy,  and  the  nchneaa  of  ita  detaiU.~Af«fiaU 
Examiner. 

Most  cordially  we  recommend  this  Universal  Formulary,  not  forprettinfr  ita  adaptation  to  druggitis  and 
ipothecaries,  who  would  find  iheroselves  viiitly  improved  hy  a  familiar  acquaiuianee  with  this  e very-day 
>ook  of  medicine.— Hik^  BnsUm  Mtdieal  and  SurgiealJatumal 

Pre-eminent  among  the  best  and  most  ui*efut  compilations  of  the  present  day  will  be  found  the  work  before 
ja.  which  can  have  tieen  produced  only  at  a  very  great  coat  of  thought  aud  ishor.  A  short  dercnpiion  will 
luflice  i*>show  that  we  do  not  put  too  high  an  esUmHie  on  this  work.  We  are  not  cognizant  of  the  ozi»ience 
>f  a  paralitl  work.    lu  value  will  be  apparent  tO  our  readera  from  the  sketch  of  iu  couienia  above  given. 

We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged  eiUier  iu  practical  medicine,  or  more  exclusively  with 
.ta  literature. — Lowion  Medical  Oatttte. 

A  very  useful  work,  and  a  most  complete  compendium  on  the  subject  of  materia  medica.  We  know  of  no 
arork  in  our  language. or  any  other,  »o  comprehensive  in  all  its  details— Lon//on  luineet 

The  vast  coileciidn  of  formulsB  which  is  offered  by  the  compiler  of  this  volume,  contains  a  large  number 
which  will  be  new  to  Kiigli*h  practitioners,  some  of  ihem  from  the  novelty  of  their  ingredients,  and  othera 
from  the  unaccustomed  mode  in  which  they  are  combined;  and  we  doubt  not  that  several  of  these  might  be 
advantageously  brought  into  use.  The  authority  for  every  formula  is  given,  and  the  list  includes  a  very  n«« 
neroos  assemblage  of  Continental,  as  well  as  of  British  and  American  writers  of  repute.  It  is,  tbereforo, 
fc  work  to  which  everjr  pracuuoiier  may  advantageously  resort  for  hints  lo  increase  hia  stock  of  remedies 
ind  of  forms  of  prescripiion. 

The  other  indices  facilitate  reference  to  every  article  in  the  **  Formulary  ;**  and  they  appear  lo  have  been 
Irawn  up  with  the  same  care  as  that  which  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  on  every  pan  of  the  work.— 
Jike  Bfituh  and  Foreign  Medico  Chirurgical  Revitw 

The  work  before  us  is  ail  that  it  professes  to  t>e.  viz.:  "a  compendious  collection  of  formuloe  and  pbarma- 
eeaiic  processes  "  It  is  such  a  work  as  was  much  needfd.  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  proctitipuer 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  compounding  medicines  —  Tranjiylcania  Medical  JovrnaL 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  comprehensive  work,  so  far  as  the  range  of  ita  arucies  and  combinations  it  con- 
serned,  with  a  commeiHiai>Ie  degree  of  brevity  and  condensation  in  their  explanation. 

It  cannot  fnil  to  be  a  useful  and  convenient  bonk  of  reference  to  the  two  classes  of  peraona  to  whom  it 
[mrcicnlarly  commends  itself  in  the  title-page.- TAc  N.  W.  Medical  and  SitrgiceU  Journal 

Ii  conuiiia  so  much  informatiou  that  we  very  cheerAally  recommend  it  to  the  profession.—  CkarUsUm  Med, 
Tovrnal. 

To  the  more  advanced  practitioner,  it  afibrds occasional  assistance  in  reminding  him  of  eombinationa  which 
Imve  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  in  which  experience  has  si.own  some  supfriority  of  the  associated  means 
>ver  their  simple  and  unconnected  application.  The  pharmareuiist  will  also  find  advantages  in  its  poasea- 
liAiii  in  the  potiiions  in  which  he  is  frequently  placed,  either  in  the  demands  of  his  occupation  for  judiciooa 
rormulas,  or  prescription  of  particular  combinations  under  unusual  or  unfamiliar  conventional  names,  iu  the 
■ziraction  of  various  active  principles,  of  vegetable  origin,  and  in  the  production  of  those  chemical  con* 
pounds  which  by  choice  or  necessity,  he  may  deem  advisable  to  prepare  for  himself. 

The  aources  from  which  the  formulas  have  been  derived  are  appended  to  each  formula,  and  are  very  na- 
merous.  embracing  names  of  hith  reputation  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  science,  the  former  givinff 
authority  for  the  raiional  con»iiiuiion  of  the  formulae  and  tneir  applicability  to  particular  states  or  stages  of 
dioense,  and  the  latter  the  eligibility  of  the  processes  and  phiirmaceutical  preparations  which  they  have 
recommended.— THr  Amtrican  Journal  qftfu  Medieal  Seiencet. 

Well  adapted  to  supply  the  actual  wanu  of  a  numerous  and  varied  clasa  of  persons.— 2V^  Y.  Journal  ^ 
M*diein§. 


OHRISTISON  Bt  GRIFFITH'S  DI8PENSAT0BY.-(ANew  Work.) 

A  DISPENSATORY, 

OR,  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PHARMACOPCEIAS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITBD 

STATES:  COMPRISINO  THE  NATURAL  HI3TORY,  DESCRIPTION,  CHEMISTRY, 

PHARMACY,  ACTIONS,  USES,  AND  DOSES  OP  THE  ARTICLES  OF 

THE  MATERIA  MEDICA 

BY  ROBERT  OHRISTISON,  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E., 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  F.dinburgh ;  Professor  of  Materia  Hedica  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,  etc. 

Sacond  Bdition,  Revised  and  ImproTed, 
WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT  CONTAINING  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEW  REMEDIES. 

WITH   COPIOUS  ADDITIONS, 
AND  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEEN  LARGE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

BY  R.  EOLESFELD  ORIFFITH,  M.  D., 

Author  of  "A  Medical  Botany,**  etc. 
Ib  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  one  thonaaod  cloaelj  printed  pages, 

With  Domeroni  \f  ood-enti. 

BCAUnrULLT  PRIIfTED  Oil  FIHE  WBITK  PAPEB, 

FresenUng  an  immenae  qnantlty  of  matter  at  an  wnnaaaUy  low  prioot 

It  la  enough  to  aay  that  it  appears  to  us  as  perfect  as  a  Dispensatory,  in  the  present  atate  q£  phanaaeemtfp 
eal  science,  could  be  made.— rAs  IFintem  Journal  qfMedicint  and  Surgerji. 
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DUNGLISON'S    THERAPEUTICS. 
MEW  AMD  IMPROVED  EDITIOlf .— (Jut  iMaed.) 

6ENERAL  THERAPEUTICrAND  MATERIA  MEDICAj 

ADAPTED  FOR  A  MEDICAL  TEXT-BOOK, 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

Profenor  of  Inttimten  of  Medicine,  fce.,  in  Jefleraon  Medical  College ;  1Mb  Profeaeor  of  Mntenm  Mcdiea,ftc 
ill  the  Univertiuet  of  Mar>  iuid  mid  Virginia,  and  in  Jeflenon  Medical  CoU^e. 

FOURTH   EDITION,  MUCH  IMFBOVKD. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Eigfaty-t-wo  niustratlons. 

Id  two  large  and  haodsomely  printed  octavo  Tolumet. 

The  present  edition  of  this  standard  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  thoroagb  raTiaioB  both  as  ra> 
gards  style  and  matter,  and  has  thus  been  rendered  a  more  complete  exponent  than  heretoCbre  of 
the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  important  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  favor  with  wUdi 
the  former  editions  have  everywhere  been  received  seemed  to  demand  that  the  present  shoiddbe 
rendered  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  medical  student  in  partiei- 
Jar,  for  whose  use  more  especially  it  is  proposed;  while  the  number  of  impressions  throogb  which 
it  has  passed  has  enabled  the  author  so  to  improve  it  as  to  enable  him  to  present  it  with  soBt^ 
gree  of  confidence  as  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  the  preaeot  adWli, 
the  remedial  agents  of  recent  introduction  have  been  inserted  in  their  appropriate  plaeetj  %m 
number  of  illustrations  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  a  copious  index  of  diseases  and  remofisi 
has  been  appended,  improvements  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  to  Iks 
therapeutical  inquirer. 

The  publishers,  therefore,  confidently  present  the  work  as  it  now  stands  to  the  notice  of  the 
practitioner  as  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference,  and  to  the  student,  fur  whom  it  was  more  especially 
prepared,  as  a  full  and  reliable  text-book  on  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  sixe  and  number  of  illustrations,  and  the  improvcmenti  in dM 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  its  price  has  not  been  increased. 

In  this  work  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  we  recognize  the  same  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  enbodjivsf 
facts  on  the  several  subject*  of  which  he  treats,  that  ha«  heretofore  distinguished  him.  and  we  cbeernlly 
point  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the  most  inicrestiiig  that  we  know  of.  In  noticing  ihe  additions  to  ihts,  ilic 
fourth  edition,  there  is  very  little  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  the  profession,  pur»litihed  in  theis- 
tervsl  which  has  elapsed  since  the  isnur!  of  the  fintt.  that  has  escaped  the  careful  search  of  the  author.  Ai 
a  book  for  reference,  it  is  invaluable.— CAar/^iton  Mtd.  Juurnal  and  Revitto. 

It  may  he  faid  to  be  the  work  now  upon  the  i^ubjecis  upon  which  it  ireai«.—  Western  Lancet. 

As  a  text  book  for  studenls.  for  whom  it  is  part:cularly  designed,  we  know  of  none  superior  toit.— & 
Louis  MedUal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  purports  to  be  a  new  edition,  but  it  is  rather  a  new  book,  so  ffreatly  has  it  been  improved  both  in  ike 
amount  and  quality  of  the  matter  which  it  contains— iNT.  O.  Midieal  and  SurgicalJoumal 

We  be^pcAK  for  thin  edition  from  the  profetifion  hu  increusti  oi'  patronage  over  any  of  its  former  one«,  on 
account  of  its  increased  merit. — N.  Y  Journal  o/  Med tcine. 

We  consider  this  work  unequulled.— .Eojto/i  Alid  and  Surg.  Jourrud. 


KEW  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  EDITION— Brought  up  to  1851.— (Now  Ready.) 

NEW   REMEDIES, 

WITH  FORMULA  FOR    THEIR    ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

PBorsssoa  or  THxixsrrrtrrKS  or  mkdicisk,  etc.  in  tuk  jkffsrson  mkuical  collbox  op  rHTLADSLPBU. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  extensive  Additions. 
In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  seven  hundred  and  fifly  pages. 

The  fact  that  this  work  has  rapidly  parsed  to  a  SIX  VH  EDITION  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  hsM  supplied  a 
desiderHtum  to  the  profession  in  presenting  them  with  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  ail  new  and  impor- 
lain  additions  to  the  materia  medica,  and  novel  applications  of  old  remedial  agents.  In  the  preparaiiott  of 
the  present  edition,  the  author  han  shrunk  from  no  labor  to  render  the  volume  worthy  of  a  continuance ot  tie 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  ss  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  incresse  of  slK»ut  one  hundred  psfei 
in  the  « ize  of  the  work.  The  necensity  of  such  large  additions  arises  from  (he  fact  that  the  last  lew  yesrf 
have  been  rich  in  valuable  giAs  to  Therapeutics;  anu  amongst  these,  ether  chloroibrm.  and  other  so  csUed 
ansBfthetics,  are  worthy  of  special  attention.  They  have  been  introduced  since  the  appearance  of  the  Isit 
ediiion  of  the  **  Nxw  Rkmedim.-'  Other  articles  have  been  proposed  for  the  first  lime,  and  the  experieneeof 
observers  has  added  numerous  interesting  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents  pre- 
viously employed. 

The  therapeutical  agents  now  first  admitted  into  this  work,  some  of  which  have  been  newly  introduced 
into  pharmacology,  and  the  old  agents  brought  promiiipnily  forward  with  novel  applications,  and  which  msy 
consequently  bn  regarded  as  New  Rcmedits,  are  the  following:— Adansonia  digiiata.  lienzoaie  of  Amioonis, 


Juice.  Ciirnte  of  Magnesia,  Salts  of  Munganese,  Oleum  Cadinum.  Arseuile  of  Quiiiia,  Hydriodaie  of  Iron  wd 
Quinia,  Sanicula  Marilandica  and  Bumbul. 
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MOHR«  BMD\VOODf  AND  PBOCTSRfS  PHARMACY— J«st  Iflflved. 

PRACTICAL~PHARMACY. 

3MPRISING   THE   ARRANGEMENTS,  APPARATUS,  AND  MANIPULATIONS  OF  THE 

PHARMACEUTICAL   SHOP    AND   LABORATORY. 

BY  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Pa.  D., 
Anestor  Phannacie  of  the  Royal  PruMiaii  College  of  Medicine,  Coblentz; 

AND  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Pharmaeeuticai  Society  of  Great  Britain 

XDITEO,  WITH  EXTEVBIVE  ADDITKOlft,  BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  PROCTER, 

Of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  one  handaomdj  printed  octavo  volome,  of  670  paget,  with  over  600  angraTinga  oa  wood. 

To  physicians  in  the  coantrr,  and  those  at  a  distance  from  competent  pharmacentists,  as  well  as 
apothecaries,  this  work  will  be  foi^nd  ofgreat  value,  as  embodying  much  important  information 
hich  is  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  American  publication. 

After  a  pretty  thorough  ezaroinaiion,  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  highly  nieful  hook,  which  should 
in  the  hands  of  everv  apothecary.  Although  no  luiitruction  of  this  kind  will  enable  the  beginner  to 
quire  that  practical  skill  end  readin«'8s  which  experience  only  can  confer,  we  believe  that  this  work  will 
ach  facilitate  their  acquiRiiion,  by  indicating  means  for  the  removal  of  difficulties  as  they  oocar,  and  sna- 
aiing  meihods  of  operation  in  conducting  pharmaceutic  processes  which  the  experimenter  would  only 
L  upon  aAer  many  unsuccessful  triaU;  while  there  are  few  pharmaceutists,  of  however  extensive  expe- 
llee, who  will  not  find  in  it  valuable  hinu  that  they  can  turn  to  use  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  shop 
4Jahoratory.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  in  a' style  of  unusual  excellence.  It  contains 
oat  five  hundred  and  seventy  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  and  illustrated  by 
er  five  hundred  remarkably  well  executed  wood-cuts  of  chemical  and  pnarmaaeuiical  apparatus.  It 
mprises  the  whole  of  Mohr  and  Redwood^s  book,  as  published  in  London,  rearranged  and  classified  by 
B  American  editor,  who  has  added  much  valuable  new  matter,  which  has  increased  the  size  of  the  book 
9re  than  one- fourth,  including  about  one  hundred  additional  wood>cnts.—  T%«  American  Joum.qfPkofmaey. 
It  is  a  book,  however,  which  will  be  in  ilie  hand*  of  almost  every  one  who  is  much  interested  inpharmH- 
atjcal  operations,  as  we  know  of  no  other  publication  so  well  calculated  to  fill  a  void  long  felL— Ia«  MuU- 
I  Examiner. 

The  country  practitioner  who  is  obliged  to  dispense  his  own  medicines,  will  find  it  a  most  valaable  assist- 
t.~'MontAly  Journal  and  Retrospect. 

The  book  i*  strictly  practical,  and  describes  only  manipulations  or  methods  of  performing  the  nomesona 
acesses  the  pharmaceuiidt  has  to  go  through,  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  medicines,  together 
,lh  all  the  appuruiu«  and  fixtures  necessary  therein.  On  these  mailers,  this  work  is  very  full  and  com- 
»te,  and  details,  in  a  style  uncommonly  clear  and  lucid,  not  only  the  more  complicated  and  difficult  pro- 
sees,  hutihotte  not  le«s  important  ones,  the  most  simple  and  common.  The  volume  is  an  octavo  of  five 
ndred  and  »cvent3r-six  pages.  It  is  elegaiuly  illusirated  with  a  multitude  of  neat  wood  engravings,  and 
nnexcepiionable  in  its  whole  typographical  appearance  and  execution.  We  take  areat  satisfaction  in 
mmending  this  no  much  needed  treatise,  not  only  to  thoie  for  whom  it  is  more  specially  de«igned.  but  to 
s  medical  profe^iion  generally— to  every  one.  who,  in  his  practice,  has  occasion  to  prepare,  as  well  as  ad- 
uister  medicsl  agents. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 


•VJff  V^  JI.VJ9    CQMritBTX  JUXDMCJUL  MOTJU^W. 

medical"  BOTANY; 

\.  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE.  AND 
OF  THEIR  PROPERTIES.  USES.  AND  MODES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 
BY  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 

« 

In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  350  illnstrations  on  wood. 

One  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  American  medical  literature.    It  should  by  all  means  be  Introdaeed  at 

t  very  earliest  p<;riod,  into  our  medical  schools,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  physician  in  the 

nd.— SbulAtCFestrm  Medical  Advocate. 

Admirably  calculated  for  the  physician  and  student — we  have  seen  no  work  which  promises  greater  ad- 

intages  to  the  prorension  ~iV.  O.  Mtdieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

One  of  the  few  books  which  supply  a  positive  deficiency  in  our  medical  literatare.— ir«lfm  Lancet. 

We  hope  ibe  day  is  not  distant  when  this  work  will  not  only  be  a  texM)Ook  in  every  medical  school  and 

Uege  in  the  Union,  bat  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  private  practitioner.— if.  r.  Journ.  ^Medicine' 


ELLIS'S  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.— ImproTod  Edition. 

THE  MEDICALT FORMULARY: 

xjfo  ▲  coixacnoN  of  paxBcaipnoKS,  nsarvsD  Faoa  thb  warriNoa  akd  paAcnox  ov  mant  ovrnsMoar 

SMISSNT  PHYSICIaKS  OF  AMXUCA   A?(D  XUROPS. 

>  which  la  added  an  Appendix,  containing  the  nanal  Dietetic  Preparationa  and  Antidotes  for  Polaons. 

TUK  WHOUI  ACCOMPANIkP  WITH  A  FBW  BKIKF  PHARMACVUTIC  AIID  MXIUCAL  OBSSBTATIOII8. 

BY    BENJAMIN    ELLIS,   M.  D. 

HUCTH  xomon,  coaaacTXD  akd  xxtxrdkd,  BY  SAMUEL  GEORGE  MORTON,  M.  D. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volame  of  268  pagea. 


OABFEHTEB  OH  ALCOEOLIO  LIQI70R8.-(A  New  Work.) 

Prtie  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  William  B.  Carpenter^ 
M.  D.9  aotbor  of  **  Principles  of  Human  Phyaiology^*'  lie.    In  oft«  Vtnn.'n^wr^ 
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NEW   AKD  IMPROVED   EDITION— {Just  iMued.) 

ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL    AND   PRACTICAL. 

BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.  D., 

Chemical  Lfeeiurc r  in  the  Middlesex  llofpitnl  Medical  t^chool,  &e.  fte. 
WITH  VOMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THIRD   AMERICAR,   FJtOlf   A   LATB  LOHDOJf   EOlTlUJf.      CDITCD,  WITH  AOOITIOBn, 

BY  ROBEKT  BRIDGES,  M.  D , 

rroftffitor  of  General  and  Pharmteeuiiral  CtiemiMry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  &c.4e. 

In  one  large  rojal  12mo.  toL,  of  over  500  pages,  with  about  180  wood-catt,  sheep  or  extim  doth. 

At  the  time  of  hit  death,  Professor  Fownes  had  just  completed  the  revision  of  ihit  work  for  hit 
third  edition,  and,  at  his  request.  Dr.  II.  Bence  Jones  undertook  the  office  of  seeing  it  throogh  the 
press,  and  making  such  additions  in  the  department  of  Animal  Chemistry  as  were  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  numerous  discoveries  daily  making  in  that  branch  of  the  science.  The  task  of  the 
American  editor,  therefore,  has  merely  been  to  odd  such  new  matter  as  may  since  have  appeared, 
and  to  adapt  the  whole  to  the  wants  of  the  American  student,  by  appending  in  the  form  of  notei 
such  points  of  interest  as  would  be  calculated  to  retain  the  position  which  the  original  baa  sojosdj 
obtained,  and  to  maintain  it  on  an  equality  with  the  rapid  advance  of  chemical  science.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  found  considerably  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  Notwithstanding  its  increase  ia 
size,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  extremely  low  price,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  one  of  the 

CHBAPKST  TKIT-B00K8  ON  CUBHISTKY  NOW  EXTANT. 

The  work  of  Dr.  PA-vnes  has  long  l>ern  lieiore  the  public,  and  it«  merits  have  he«Mi  fully  appreeiatrd  ai 
the  IfSi  irxt-book  on  Chfin«Airy  now  in  exisience.  W  e  do  noi,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  rank  »uper*or  lotlie 
werk«of  Brande.  (irahain.  Turner.  Grfnory.  or  (vmeliu,  but  we  cay  itiat,  a«  a  work  for  siuiienis,il  ispreArr^ 
able  lo  any  of  them.— I^n</on  Journal  nf  Al^dieine. 

The  rapid  i^ale  of  iiii«  Munuul  evinced  ii8  adaptation  to  the  want*  of  ihe  ntndent  of  chemistry,  whilit  the 
well  kiiowu  merits  of  ii4  lamented  author  have  coii»niuied  a  gUHraiitei*  for  itA  value,  aan  faithful  expoMiwn 
of  the  Kentrrai  principles  and  mo»i  impunanl  facts  of  the  scinice  to  which  it  profe>>ea  to  l>e  aii  inirodariiM. 

We  have  only  to  add.  that  Dr  B  Mice  Jonet  appears  to  have  performed  hit  ediioriai  ta*>lr  most  thorooctilr, 
the  wain  of  ihe  author's  nual  suprrvifiou  being  nowhere  discoverable.— 77kc  Brituk  and  Fartign  Mtdin' 
Ckiruritieal  Reeiew 

A  woik  Well  adapted  to  the  want*  of  the  student  It  i«  an  excellent  exposhion  of  the  chief  doetnaef  sad 
facts  of  modern  cbfini»try.  ori}{ina:ly  intended  ua  a  guide  to  thit  leciureii  of  the  author,  corrected  hy  kiwovn 
hand  shortly  before  hi»  death  in  IHO  and  recently  revised  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  wlio  has  roadeM>roe  additisni 
to  the  ohnpier  on  animal  chemiviry.  Although  not  intenoed  lo  supersede  the  more  extended  ireaiifftfon 
chemistry,  Professor  Fownes^  Manual  may,  we  think,  be  often  uped  «s  a  work  of  referetiee,  wen  liy  tbSM 
advanced  in  the  »tiid>,  who  may  i>«  deAirous  of  refreshing  iheir  memory  on  some  fort;onen  pninL  The  ritt 
of  the  work,  and  still  more  ibe  condrnied  yet  per^^picuous  style  in  which  it  is  written,  abtiolve  it  fromilM 
charges  very  properly  urged  ai<ain"t  most  moiiunM  termed  popular,  vu.,  of  omitiini^  fietails  or  indi«p^ii!iabi« 
importance,  of  avuidiii^  leuhuical  ditriculiie.<*.  instead  of  explaiiiiMg  theni.  and  of  treniiiii;  subject*  oi  bi^  aci- 
euufic  interett  in  an  unscientific  way. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  t^f  Medical  Science. 

BOWMAN'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY- (Jast  Isaned.) 

A  PRACTICAL  HAN11BOOK~OF  MEBIGAL  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  JOHN  E.  BOWMAN,  M.  D. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

We  cannot  too  highly  comnaend  the  very  elal>orate.  yet  clear  and  di»iincl  manner,  in  which  the  sppear- 
ances  of  itiete  (luuts,  and  ihetr  varimions  in  disru^e,  are  de«cribe'd.  To  the  prHCiitioner.  tin*  Ikk'Ii  is  «pvciiii7 
reuuinmeudcd,  as  giving  a  very  clear  account  of  many  chemical  matters,  which  must  lie  evtr  <*omta){  Ixifore 
him  ill  his  daily  prHciice.  livery  pruoiiiioiier.  and  every  siudeiit  of  clinicHl  medicine.  *hould  eudcaror  u> 
enrich  bis  cuiieciion  of  books  wiih  Mr  Uowmaii-s  liiile  \o\u»iw.—Loniion  Journal  oj' Mt^iicine. 

Mr.  Bowman  haa  liuccveded  in  suppiyiiiK  a  dei^ideruium  m  medical  liieraiure.  In  ihe  liiile  volume  before 
n».  he  hHAjtiven  a  concise  hui  coinprcUensivt;  account  of  ail  mailers  in  chemistry  which  the  man  inprsetiCS 
may  desire  to  know.— Lancet. 


BY  THE  SAME  ALTUOR-CIiately  Tssned.) 

INTRODnCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEIfllSTRT,  Including  Analysli. 

With  Numerous  Illastrationa.    In  one  neat  volome,  royal  12mo. 
GARDNER'S  MBDIOAL  CHEMISTRY. 

MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION; 

JBEINO  A  MANUAL   OF  THE  SCIlvNCE.    WITH  ITS  APPLICATIO.NS  TO  rOXiCOLOGY, 

PHVSIOLOtJY,  TIlKRArEUncS,  HVCJIENE,  Ac. 

13Y  D.  PEREIRA  GARDINER,  M.  D. 

In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations. 

New  Edition,  Preparing.— THE  ELEHENTS  OP  CHEISISTRT. 

1NCLUD1.no  THK   APKUCATION   OV  the  8CIBNCR  TO  THK   ARTS.      WITH   .NL'MKROUS  ILLUSTBATtOXS. 

BY   THOMAS   GRAHAM,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  E.  &  D. 
With  Norica  a.nd  Additions   bt  ROBERT  HIUDOES,  M.  D.,&c.&e. 

SIMON'S  4inMAL  CHBMiaTRT.  with  Reference  to  the  Physiology  aod  Pathology 

ot  Man.    1^^  O.l^.l^kT.   Oi!A'«^V«%'iQ.^tQQ  ^a^s. 
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MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFBED  S.  TAYLOR, 

SECOND   AMERICAN.   FROM  TOB  THIRD   AMD    ENLARGED    LONDON    EDITTOV. 

With  nomeroos  Notes  and  Additions,  and  BefersncM  to  American  Practice  and  Law. 

BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

lo  one  large  octavo  voluoia. 

This  work  has  ^emn  much  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  the  standard 
ibority  on  the  subject,  both  in  England  and  this  country.  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  in 
s  edition,  and  completely  brought  up  to  the  day  with  reference  to  the  most  recent  investigations 
d  decisions.  No  further  evidence  of  its  popularity  is  needed  than  the  fact  of  its  having,  in  the 
irt  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  onginally  appeared,  passed  to  three  editions  in  England,  and 

0  in  the  United  States. 

Ve  recommend  Mr.  'l>yfor'«  worlt  as  the  ablest,  most  comprehensive  and.  above  all,  the  most  praciieally 
iful  book  which  exists  on  the  subject  of  iegal  medicine.    Any  man  of  sound  judjrment.  who  has  mnstered 
contenir  ofTaylor^s  '*  Medical  Jurisprudence."  mny  go  into  a  court  of  law  with  the  moat  perfect  confi- 
ice  of  lie.ine  aide  lo  acquit  h\m*tlf  crvdiiabW.'-Medtco- Chirurgieal  Review. 

''he  nio-^l  elaborate  and  complete  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  li  contains  an  Immense  quantity  of  cases 
sly  tried,  which  entitle  it  lo  be  considered  what  Beck  was  in  its  day.— i>u&/in  MedieeU  Journal, 

TAirzaOK  oxr  pozsoxrs. 

ON    POISONS, 

BT  RELATION  TO  HEDIOAL  JURISPRUDENOE  AND  HEDIGINK 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

Editbd,  with  Notes  and  Additiows,  BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  6S8  r>'ges. 

*he  most  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  that  ourIiteraturepossessr«  -  Brtf.  and  For.  MedieO'Chirtir.  Rerf§w, 
hie  of  the  most  practical  and  truMworthy  works  on  Poisons  .'**  our  language. —  Westnn  Journal  of  Med. 

1  contains  a  vast  body  of  facts,  which  embrace  ail  that  is  important  in  toxicology,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
guidance  ofthe  medical  jurist,  and  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the  lawyer. — Medico- Ckirurgieal  Review. 

t  IS.  so  far  a^  our  knowledge  extends,  incomparably  the  be#i  upon  the  subject ;  in  the  highest  decree  eredil* 
eto  the  author,  entirely  trustworthy ^  and  indispensable  to  the  student  and  practitioner.— iV.  Y.AnnmluU 

ORBGORT  ON  ANIMAL  MAGN£TXSM-(Now  Ready.) 

LETTERS    TO   A  CANDID    ENQUIRER 

ON   ANIMAL   MAGNETISM. 

SCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PHENOMENA.    DETAILS  OF  FACTS  AND  CASES. 
BY  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  M.  D.,  R  R.  S.  E., 

Profesflor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinborgh,  &e. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12ino.,  extra  cloth. 

n  this  work,  the  author  first  considers  the  objeetions  usually  urged  airainrt  Animal  Magnetism,  and  then 
iceeds  lo  describe  the  phenomena  greneralU,  as  they  occur, endeavoring?  carefully  to  discriminate  between 
m,  so  as  lo  assiitt  others  in  observing  for  tbem^elvea.  Ills  chief  object  is  to  show  that  a  number  of  facta 
lily  exist,  and  may  ea»ily  be  observed  by  all,  which,  however  marvellous  they  may  appear,  are  yet  true, 
1  must  be  inveMiKated  by  men  of  science,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  real  nature.  The  author  also  endea* 
rs  to  show  that,  admitting  the  existence  of  the  odylie  influence,  as  demon>*traied  by  Ftaron  voa  Krichen^ 
?h.  the  phenomena  of  Animal  Mugnetitim,  including  Clairvoyance,  if  duly  investigated,  will  admit  finally 
explanation  on  purely  natural  principles.  In  the  Second  Pari  a  number  of  facts  and  cases  are  collected, 
reference  to  various  parts  ofthe  subject,  chiefly  from  tbe  auihor^s  own  experience  and  from  that  of  his 
Mids.    Most  of  these  cases  are  entirely  new. 

TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VOLUMfi  I.  FOR  1848,  VOL.  II.  FOR  1849,  VOL.  III.  FOR  1850. 

Large  octavo,  extra  cloth,  or  paper  covers  for  mailing. 

Any  Tolnmo  sold  Mmpm;wt9^  or  tlao  'Wlaolo  la  ■•!•  at  »  radnced  price* 

(^  Orders  for  the  aupply  ofModical  Societiea  should  be  aent  direct  to  the  Treaaurer  ofthe  Aa- 
ciation,  laaac  flaya,  M.  D.,  care  ofBlanchard  It  Lea,  with  the  amimnt  andoatd. 

7NGLIS0N  ON  HUMAN  HEALTH  ~liUM  AN  HBALTH,oriheInflaenee  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality, 

Jhaiige  of  Airand  Climate,  Seasons.  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing.  Kxercise,  Sleep.  &c.  &c.  &c..  on  healthy 

nan ;  eoiistiiuunc  Klenenis  of  liyaieiie.    Second  ediuon,  with  many  modifications  and  additions.    By 

ilobley  Dunglisoii,  M.  D ,  &c.  k.c.    In  oi\^  octavo  volume  of  464  pages. 

;NGLI$t<3NH^  MRDICAL  :«TUDENT.— The  Medical  Student,  or  Aids  tothe  Study  ofMedielne.   Revised 

md  Modified  Edition.    1  vol.  roval  Ittroe ,  extra  cloih.   8l9l  pp. 

iRTLFrrr:»  PHILOSOPHY  OP  MEDICINE.— An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science.    In 

ine  handsome  8vo  volume.    31S  pp. 

LRTLErr  ON  CERTAINTY  IN  MEDICINR-An  Inquiry  into tlw  Degraa  of  Oaflaiitfy  to MadfaJM^ 

ind  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  iu  Power  over  Diseaae.    lA-aoa  vol.  toye  \Aaia«  ^Y%« 


r 
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KEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION— (lAte I >  Icned.) 

MEDICAL  "LEXICOM"; 

A   DICTIONARY    OF   MEDICAL    SCIENCE, 


CONCISE  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  AND  TERMS.  WITH 

THK  KRKNCll  AND  OTHEEl  SVNONVMKS;   NOTICES  OP  CLIMATE  AND 

OF  CELEBRATF.D  MINERAL  WATERS:    FORMIIL/E  FOR  VARIOUS 

OFFICINAL  AND  KMPIKICAL  PREPARATIONS,  ETC. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLTSON,  M.  D.,  &c. 

SEVENTH  EDITION, 

CAREFULLY  REVISED  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED. 

Thit  edilinn  la  not  «  mere  reprinl 
bored  to  ke<'p  ll  up  to  the  wtnli  oflhc  day,  it  may  be  ttiitnd  In  contain   oa«r  SIX  ' 
WORDS  AND  TERMS  more  tliui  (ho  Bflli  ediuon,  embracing  illagelher  aatisracMi;. 

OVER    FORTY-FIVE    THOUSAND    WOROd. 

Everr  mcana  haa  bera  cmplo'cd  in  ihe  preparation  Df  lh«  pmenl  edition,  to  render  ID  ■<■ 
cbanical  eiecution  and  typographical  accuracy  in  etery  way  woilhf  it*  eitended  repuUlioa  —t 
Half  cm]  nae.  The  aiie  oCthe  page  ba*  been  enlarged,  and  lbs  wark  ideir  increaasi  nanihaa 
■  hunilrecl  pagea;  the  prug  h.i>  been  wgtcbi'd  wiih  great  cnre;  a  new  Tont  of  lype  haa  b«ea  HB6, 
procured  Tar  the  purpaiF;  and  the  whole  printed  on  Gna  clear  white  paper,  monuiactured  etprodi 

at  the  oriEinal  low  rate,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  ill  who  may  hare  occaaioo  to  refer  to  lu 
p>C**,  uid  enabling  il  to  retain  the  poaitian  which  it  haa  to  long  occupied,  aa 

TME  STANDARD  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Tkia  neat  somiileia  nnlieal  Leiioon— eenainlf  one  of  iha  beat  woilia  of  ibe  kina  la  the  laoggua- 
CtaHMHlI•4lHlAwH^ 

Tilt  iKifl  compleie  UedicaJ  DlBilonitrr  in  ihu  f^nnlithlanruBiie.— iruurn  LanM. 

Familiar  wiih  nearly  all  lh<i  tncdiral  d>ciion>ri'a  now  in  pnnC  weCi>ni>iilFr  ike  nnr  hffbteaattiaaM 
(ompivie,  ami  an  indiijieniable  adiuiici  id  evrry  oivdical  hbrar).— £rii(i*.imnn>i  MrrficgJ /sumai 

AilinmFdl)ril1piaiI)ui1|tT*.h<>Liilnil>i>ei>ua(rTmndln  Eaiope.laliernuBl  snd  iaioanr  reapccutifewt 

TBe  Duni  cutnpMbeiiBivc  nuU  Urai'l^agifah  ri  ."'ill"'  i      f  JT  r    M  t  Iw* 

MANUAIiS  FOR  BZAMIITATION-CXately  Issned.) 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MKDICAL  SCIENCE, 

FOR  THE  USE  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS. 
BY  JOHN  NEILL,  M.  D., 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SiMITH,  M.  D., 


rcaiiHa  and  eaaayi  iliai  Iiiite  appeared  ricenlly.  a 

ieki.owledg>icaniruneilinii;and  hence  we  can  re 

vLuuBuiB  tirpecjaiiir — for  111  general  aeevAcr  and  adeiiuacr  lor  their  , 

HOBLYN'8   MEDICAL   DICTIONARY. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE 

AND   THE   COLLATERAL   SCIENCES. 
BY  RICHARD  D.   HOBLYN,  A.  M.,  Oxow. 

ADDITIONS,  FROM  THK  SECOND  LO.VDON  EDTTION, 
one  kiga  royal  ISme.  tolnnig  adoa  page*,  dnaWs  doI^ml 

i»  iiBBli  and  ehe^Toliune  to  the  library  of  airei7aiiidoBiB»lpia»- 
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OP 
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BPENdTB  EQX7IT7  JURISDICTION- (Now  Comiitoee.) 

VObUM£  U.  JUST  lSdU£D. 

THE 

EQUITABLE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

BY  GEORGE  SPENCB,  Esq.,  Queen's  Counsel. 

VOLUME    I. 

COMPRISING  ITS  RISE,  PROGRiilSS,  AND  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

To  which  18  prefixed,  with  a  view  to  the  eJucidation  of  the  main  subject,  a  concise  aocoant  of  Cks 

Leading  poctri net  of  the  Common  Law,  and  of  the  Course  of  Procedure  io  the  Courts  of 

Cooinion  Law^  with  regard  to  Civil  Rights;  with  an  attempt  to  trace  them  to 

their  sources  {  and  in  which  the  various  Alterations  maide  bj  the  Legie- 

Jature  down  to  the  present  day  are  noticed. 

VOLUME    II. 
COMPRISING   EQUITABLE   ESTATES   AND   INTERESTS;   THEIR   NATURES, 

QUALITIES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

In  which  is  incorporated,  so  far  as  relates  to  these  subjects,  the  substance  of  «  Maddock*fl  Traatiat 

on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancerjf ." 

Iho  whole  fonnUig  two  rtacj  laxge  octavo  Tolames,  of  orer  Sixteen  Hnadrad  laiga  pagaa,  iiunigl^ 

bonxid  in  the  beat  law  sheep. 

In  tba  first  voloma,  tha  History  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  brought  down  to  the  tino 
whan  its  modern  jurisdiction  was  established,  and  the  various  heads  under  which  its  jorisdictiea 
umj  ba  classed,  were  there  stated.  The  ohjoct  of  the  second  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  principlaa 
■poB  which  the  jurisdiction  of  tno  Courts  of  Chancery  is  now  exercised,  in  regard  to  what  are,  for 
tho  porposes  of  this  work,  designated  as  '*  Equitable  Estates  and  Interests.*' 

Some  three  years  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  (4  Wlnt.  Lmw.  J&ht.  M.) 
We  then  said,  **The  second  volume  will  treat  the  eubjtseiof  Chancery  jurisdietioo  practically  as  it  is  now 
exereised;  and.  judging  from  what  we  have  now  seen,  we  tbould  ihuik  the  whole  work  would  prove  to  ba 
by  far  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  work  yet  written  upon  the  suhjecl.**  This  prediction  has  b«en  fully 
realixed  by  the  Appearance  of  the  second  votume  It  seems  to  exhaust  the  learning  connected  with  all  Uie 
sahjectsof  which  It  treats.  These  safiiciently  appear  fVom  the  title*piige.  The  leading  cases  are  so  fiilly 
analyzed,  as  almost  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  coni^ulting  the  reports.—  Wtstem  Law  Journal,  April  1880. 

Thus  he  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  and  faithful  history  of  the  English  Law,  especially  in  remote  ages, 
which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  legal  profesHon.  Reeves  is  undoubtedly  more  fuiland  particular  in  minnla 
details,  bat  the  present  is  the  only  work  to  which  we  can  have  recourse  (or  a  satisikciory  and  philosophical 
aeqnalnianee  whh  the  growth  of  English  jarisprudeuce.  To  the  professional  lawyer,  no  recommendation  is 
necessary  to  gain  favor  tor  a  production  which  will  elucidate  much  that  is  dark  in  tite  history  and  practice 
t^*"  the  law,  and  turnish  him  with  the  history  and  growth  of  the  courts  in  which  he  practices,  and  the  prineU 
l»lea  which  it  is  his  duty  to  expound.  We  will  now  leave  this  inestimable. work,  wiih  a  grneral  commends 
tioB  and  a  hearty  eoneurrenee  with  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  the  ix>ndoii  Jurists,  trusting,  lesson  aeeoaiK 
of  its  own  merits,  than  for  the  credit  of  the  profession  iu  Virginia,  that  lawyers  at  least  will  not  neglect  ta 
atady  its  pages  most  diligently  .-"ACeAvumd  IFAig. 

From  Prqf.  Stmon  OnenUaf. 

It  ia  one  of  the  most  Talnahle  works  on  Knglish  Law  issued  from  the  American  praas,and  I  earnestly 
your  snierpi ise  will  be  liberally  rewarded  by  the  patronage  of  the  profession. 


ADDISON    ON_CONTRACT8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS  AND  RIGHTS  AND  LIABILITIES  EX  COW- 
TRACTU.  By  G.  G.  Addis4»n,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  TemplC)  Barrister  at  Law.  In  one  volame, octavo,  hand- 
aoaaely  bound  in  law  sheep. 

In  ^is  treatise  upon  the  most  constantly  and  frequently  administered  branch  of  law,  the  author  has  eoileoted, 
arranged,  and  developed  in  un  intelligible  and  popular  form,  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts, 
and  has  supported,  illustrated,  or  exemplified  them  hy  references  to  nearly  four  thousand  adjudged  cases. 
li  aoBBprises  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  teller  and  Purchaser:  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Lener  and  Hirer  oC 
Chattels;  Borrower  and  i^^nder;  Workman  and  Employer;  Master,  Servant,  and  Apprentice;  J'riaeipai, 
Agent,  and  Surety  ;  Husliand  and  Wife;  Partners ;  Joint  Stock  Companies;  Corporations^  Trusiaes;  Pro^i- 
'  -  *  Committeemen;  Shipowners;  Shipmasiers;  Inkeepers;  Carriers;  Infanu;  LBnaues,&c. 


HILL    ON  JTRUSTEES. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  LA\y  RELATING  TO  TRUSTEE?;  their  powers  duties,  privi- 
leges, and  liabilities.  By  Jamks  Hill,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Barrister  at  Law.  Edited  by  Fkamcis  J. 
TiovBAT,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.    in  one  large  octavo  volume,  best  law  sheep,  raised  bands. 

The  editor  begs  leave  to  iterate  the  observation  made  by  the  antbov  that  the  wotk  \a  \tv\««A«.^  VvwtKviftet 
lb.'  the  inatraetion  and  guidance  of  trustees.    That  single  feaiiue  vety  inac\i  en^au««a\>aVfijeA«.^^^^s^ 
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HII4LIARD  OM  REAIj  estate— (EAtelj  iMoed.) 

THE  AMERICAN  LAW~OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 

Baoond  editlOB,  rWlsed,  oorraotad,  and  enlargod. 
BY  FRANCIS  HTLLIARD, 

CouiiMllor  at  Law. 
In  two  large  octavo  Tolumea,  beanlifully  printed,  and  bound  in  best  law  aheep. 
Tbit  book  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  Cruim^i  IHgett^  occapying  the  same  groond  ib  Americu 
law  which  that  work  has  long  cofered  in  English  law.  It  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  English 
Law  of  Real  Estate  which  has  any  applicability  io  this  country  |  and  at  the  aane  tine  it  enbodies 
the  statutory  provisions  and  adjudged  cases  ofall  the  States  upon  the  same  subject ;  thereby  eoa- 
■tituting  a  complete  elementary  treatise  for  American  students  and  practitioners.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  such  as  to  render  it  equally  valuable  in  all  the  States,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  pecoliir 
jnodifications  of  the  law  in  each  of  them.  In  this  edition,  the  statutes  and  decisions  subaeqaent  to 
Ihd  former  onay  which  are  Terr  nnmerona,  have  all  been  incorporated,  thna  makiag  it  oee'thtid 
larger  than  the  original  wori,  and  bringing  the  Ttew  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  treated  qaiie 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  book  is  recommended  in  the  highest  %»tmm  by  dielingiiished  jorifM 
of  different  Sutes.  

EAST'S    REPORTS. 

HKPORTS  OF  CASES  ADJllX^ED  AND  DETERMINED  IN  THE  COURT  OF  KING^  BENCH. 
With  tables  of  the  names  of  \ht  eases  and  principal  mailers.  By  Euwasd  Htoe  Eamt,  ^q.,  of  ibe  Inner 
Temple.  Barrister  at  Law.    Edited,  with  iioies  aiid  references,  by  U.  M.  WHsnroif,  Esq.f  or  the  Philsdel* 

fhia  Bar.    In  eight  lane  oviavo  volanes,  bound  in  best  law  sheep,  raised  bands  aad  double  tides, 
'rice,  to  subscribers,  oiuy  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  this  edition  of  East,  the  lixteen  volumes  of  the  former  edition  have  been  eonpresscd  into  eight— tws 
^vlumes  in  one  ihn>ufboul— but  nothing  has  been  omitted;  the  entire  work  will  be  found,  with  theaoiesof 
Mr.  Wharton  added  to  thoseof  .Mr.  Day.  The  jrreai  reduction  of  Price,  (from  97^  the  priee(»f  the  Isat  edioen. 
to  S8S.  the  subscription  price  of  this,)  together  with  the  improvement  in  appearaucci  wUJ,  it  is  tr»sied,piocBit 
i>r  it  a  ready  sale.  

TATIiOR'S  MEDICAL  JURIBPKUDiLNCJbL^New  Bdltloii,  Just  Ivoad. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE     Br  Auaao  (».  Tatmml    Withaa- 

merous  Notes  and  Additions,  and  references  to  American  Law,  by  R.  E.  Gairrrru,  M.D.  Second  Americss. 

from  the  Third  and  Enlarged  Loudon  Edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  neat  law  sheep. 

This  work  has  been  accepted  by  both  the  legal  and  medical  professions  in  this  country  aaihoataiidanl  text- 
book on  the  Important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  demand  whieh  has  called  for  tbtee  sdliioBs  of  it  ta 
England  and  two  in  this  country,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  author  toe  niarge  it  coesidevably  by  ike 
latroduclion  of  much  new  and  important  rostter,  and  fnr  the  editor  to  make  such  revisions  sttd  additions  si 
were  siiown  to  be  advantaeeotis.  It  is  accordingly  now  presented  with  coiifideuee  as  worthy  the  hjgk  repa- 
tation  which  it  has  acquired. 

TAYLOR'S    MANUAL    OF  TOXICOLOGY. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume.    A  new  work,  recently  published. 

A  NEW  LAW  DICTIONARYi 

Containing  explanations  of  such  technical  terms  and  phra«es  as  occur  in  the  works  of  legal  anthers,  ia  tlM 
practice  of  the  courts,  and  in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lores  and  Gomssons;  lowkkh 
IS  added,  an  outline  of  an  action  at  law  and  of  a  suit  in  equity.  By  Hsnav  Jams  Holtbocsb,  Esq.,  of  tke 
Inner  Temple,  Special  Pleader.  Edited  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  ediuon,  with  nnnsenMi 
additions,  by  Hxxat  Pkxinutox,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one  large  volume,  royall:teo^  of  sbost 
iOO  pages,  double  coldgtns.  handiomely  bound  in  law  sheep. 

Its  object  principally  is  to  impress  accurately  and  difiinctly  upon  the  mind  the  meaning  of  the  leekatesl 
ienssof  the  law,  and  as  such  can  hardly  fail  to  be  generally  useful.— Psnfuylra«tia  Lets  JmummL 

WHEATON'S    INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  By  Hcitrt  Wheatoit,  LL.  D.,  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Russia,  &c.  Third  edition,  revised  snd  corrected.  In  one  large 
and  beautiful  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  extra  cloth,  or  fine  law  sheep. 

•Mr.  Wheaton's  work  is  indi«pen9able  to  every  diplomatist,  stntesmsn.  and  lawyer,  and  necessary  indeed 
to  all  public  men.  To  every  philoionhic  ajid  lilMtral  mind,  the  study  must  bo  an  attractive,  and  in  the  tasad* 
•four  author  it  is  a  delighiuil  one.— iVorlA  American. 

A    NEW    WORK    ON    COURTS    MARTIAL. 

A  TREATISE  ON  AMERICAN  MILITARY  LAW,  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OP  COURTS- 
MARTIAL,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT.  By  Johv  O'Bkxu, 
Lieutenant  United  States  Artillery.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  law  sheep. 

This  work  stands  relatively  to  American  Military  Law  in  the  same  position  that  Blackstone^s  Commeata- 
ries  sund  to  Common  Law.—  U.  S.  Gaztut. 

CAMPBELL'S    LORD   CHANCELLORS. 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHAXCKLLOR8  AND  KEEPERS  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OP  ENGLAND. 
from  the  earlieM  timtrs  to  the  Reign  of  King  George  IV.  By  John  LoaDCaMPBKLl.,A.M.,F.R.d.  E.  Con- 
pieie  in  seven  very  neat  voiuroeB,  crown  octavo,  extra  cloth. 


;a  CHIEF  JUSTICEfi^CNow- Ready.) 

LUTRS  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSFICES  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  m  the  Death  of  Lnd 
AlaneficJd.    lu  two  naodiome  crown  octavo  volumes,  extra  doth.    (To  match  tbe  "  ChaoeeUois.**| 
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CAMPBCXIi'S  CHIEF  JUSTICES— (Now  Beady.) 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

BY  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CAMPBELL. 

In  two  lerj  neat  toIs.,  crown  Svo.,  eztrm  cloth, 

To  match  the  ''Lives  of  the  Ohancellon,"  of  the  seme  enthor. 

In  this  work  the  aothor  has  displayed  the  same  patient  investigation  of  historical  ikcts,  depth  of 
research,  and  quick  appreciation  ofcharacter  which  have  rendered  bis  previous  volumes  so  do- 
•enredly  popular.  Though  the  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors'*  embrace  a  long  line  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages intimately  connected  with  the  history  ofEngland,  they  leave  something  still  to  be  filled  up 
to  complete  the  picture,  and  it  is  this  that  the  author  has  attempted  in  the  present  work.  Althoogn 
it  naturally  presents  greater  interest  to  lawyers  than  to  the  rest  of  the  public,  still  the  vast  amount 
of  curious  personal  details  concerning  the  eminent  men  whose  biographies  it  contains,  the  lively 
sketches  of  interesting  periods  of  history,  and  the  graphic  and  vivid  style  of  the  author,  render  it 
a  work  of  great  attraction  for  the  student  of  history  and  genera]  reader. 

The  followinfc  eminent  men  are  the  sabjectii  of  this  work  : — 

Odo.  fir«i  Chief  Jasiiciur.— WilliAm  ritz-Oiiborne.— William  de  Warrene.— Richard  do  Benefheta.— 
William  de  Carilefo.—PlMmliard.— Roger,  Bishop  of  t^lifibury.— Ralph  Ba»»ei. — Priiice  Henry .-^Riehard  de 
Lnei.*~Rol}erl.  Earlof  LeiceAter— Ranulphnt  de  Glanville  — Hngh  Pusar.— William  Longchamp.— Waller 
Hubert -r-Geoffirey  Fitx  Peter.— Peter  de  Rupibun.— Hubert  de  Burgh  — Siepheu  de  Seersve  —  Hufth  le  Des- 
peneer.^Philip  liassec. — Henry  de  Bracton.*~ Ralph  de  Hemrham— De  Wayland  — De  Thornton.^Roger 
Ic  Brabancon.— >Henry  le  Scrope.— Henry  de  8taunion  —Sir  Rol>ert  Parnyng.— Sir  Willmm  de  Thorp*;.— 
Sir  William  {*hare»hatl.— Sir  Henry  Gr«;en.— Sir  John  Knyvet- Sir  John  de  Cavendinh— Sir  Robert  Tre- 
aillian-  Sir  Robert  Belknappe— Sir  William  Thimyng— Sir  William  Gancoisne.- Sir  William  Hankfiard. 
^Sir  John  Fonesene.— Sir  John  Markham.— Sir  Thomss  Billing.— Sir  Juhn  Hutsey.— Sir  John  Fineuz.^ 
Sir  John  Fitzjames.- Sir  Edward  MoniHgae  — Sir  Jameii  Dyer.—  Sir  Robert  Cailyn.— Sir  Chrisiepber  Wray. 
—Sir  John  Pophara.— Sir  Thomas  Flemipg.— Sir  Edward  Coke.—  Sir  Henry  Monisgn.—  Sir  Jsmes  Ley.— Sir 
Randolph  Crewe.— Sir  Nicholas  Hyde  — mr  Thomss  Richardson.- Sir  John  Brampston.-  S*r  Robert  Heath. 
— Rollc  —Glynn  —Newdegaie.- Oliver  St.  John— Bradshawe.— Sir  Robert  Foster.- Sir  Robert  Hyile. — Sir 
John  Kelyiige— Sir  Matthew  Hale.— Sir  Riehard  Raynfford— Seroggt.— Sir  Francis  Pembertoa.i^lr  Bd- 
mund  Saunders.— JeflVeyf.— Sir  Edward  Herbert —Sir  Robert  Wright— Sir  John  Holt  —Sir  rhomarParker. 
—Sir  John  Prati.— Lord  Raymond.— Lord  Uardwicke.— Sir  William  Lee.— Sir  Dudley  Ryder.— Sir  John 
Willes.— WilmoL- Lord  Mansfield. 

Although  the  period  ofhivtory  embraced  by  thei»e  volumes  had  been  previously  traversed  by  the  recent 
work  of  the  noble  and  learned  author,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  mo>t  exciting  incidents,  especially  tho«e  of 
a  constitutional  nature,  there  narrated,  yet  in  '*The  Lives  ofthe  Chief  Jurtices*^  there  is  a  fund  both  of  inter* 
eating  inforinaiion  and  valuable  matter,  which  renders  the  book  well  worthy  of  peru»al  by  every  One  who 
desires  lo  obtain  an  acquainlane^  wiih  the  eonsiitutional  hi»tory  of  his  country,  or  aipires  to  the  rank  of 
either  a  statenman  or  a  lawyer.  Few  lawyers  of  Lord  Campbeir*  eminence  could  have  produced  sueh  a 
urork  a«  he  has  put  forth.  None  but  lawyers  of  his  experience  and  acquirements  could  nave  compiled  a 
work  combining  the  tame  interest  as  a  narration,  to  the  public  generally,  with  the  same  amount  ofpraedcal 
ialormaiiou,  for  professional  aspirants  more  particularly.- Srifannia. 


CAMPBELL'S    LORD   CHANCELLORS. 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

AlTD 

KEEPERS  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

raoM 

THE  EARLIEST  TIIES  TO  THE  EEIGN  OF  KIR6  GEORGE  IT. 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  8.  E. 

Complete  in  seven  handsome  crown  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

Volamea  Four  and  Five,  and  Six  and  Seven  may  atlU  be  had  separate  to  complete  aets. 

Ofthe  solid  merit  of  the  work  our  judgment  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said.  We  will 
add.  thnt  from  its  infinite  fund  of  anecdoie.  and  happy  variety  of  style,  the  l>ook  addresses  itself  arith  equal 
elaims  to  the  mere  aeneral  reader,  as  to  the  legal  or  historical  inquirer;  and  while  we  avoid  the  stereotyped 
oommonplace  of  affirming  that  no  library  can  be  complete  withoui  it,  we  feel  constrained  u>  afford  it  a  higher 
tribute  by  pronouncing  it  entitled  to  a  distinguished  plaee  on  the  shelves  of  every  scholar  who  is  ibrtuuaie 
enough  to  po«seM  IL-  fraxtr^i  Mauazine. 

A  work  which  will  take  itn  place  in  our  libraries  as  one  ofthe  most  brilliant  and  valuable  coutributioos  to 
the  literature  ofthe  prevent  day.— iflAencmm. 

A  work  which  we  shall  regard  as  both  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  our  library.  A  history  ofthe  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England  from  the  inctitution  ofthe  office,  is  neceixtarily  a  hiAiory  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Court,  and  the  JuriAprudunve  ofthe  Kiiifrdoin,  and  these  volumes  teem  with  a  world  of  collateral  matter  of 
the  livelie«t  character  for  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  with  mueh  of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  prolba- 
ilonal  or  philosophical  mind.— Salurrfay  Courier. 

The  brilliant  success  of  this  work  in  i*lnglaiid  is  by  no  means  greater  than  its  nrarits.  Tt  is  certainly  Uie 
most  brilliant  contribution  to  Biiglish  history  made  within  our  recollection;  it  has  the  ehsrm  nnd  freedom  of 
Biography  eombiued  with  the  elaborate  and  careful  comprehensiveness  of  History.— iV.  Y.  Trikutu. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  II.  from  hix  Accession  to  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline.  By 
John  Lord  Hervey.  Edited,  from  the  original  M8S.,  by  the  Right  Hou.  John  Wiisoe  Croker.  In  two 
handsome  royal  l8mo.  voIumci>.  extr*  cloth. 

WALPOLE-S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  RBIGN  OF  GEORGE  HI,  now  ftrst  p«bUibid  (ma  the  original  MS. 
la  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 


I  BLANCHARD  &.  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (mirtfli7oiwl»«fr^j 

IMPORTANT    NEW   WORK.    Nearly  Heady. 

HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY  AND  OF  ENGLAND. 

HY  Sm  FRANCIS  PALGRAVK, 

Nearly  Ready,  Vol,  I,  Ther.Fnrnl  RelnHoBiorMtiiiKiil  Eflrnpc;  Dw  CariorisgiBB 
ind  the  DiDiih  Eipcdionni  in  ihe  Gaul*,  unlii  Lh«  eiubliihiiicni  of  Hulto. 

VuU.  11.  ■nd  111.  are  in  a  itile  urrurward  prcpnranon,  itid  mill  tliart!}  rollow. 

A  NEW  LIFE  OF  WHUAM  FENIV,    (Now  Ready.] 

-WILLiIAM   PENX, 

AN  HISTORICAL  lilOGRArHY,  FROM  NEW  SOURCES; 

with  sn  extra  Chapter  on  the  "Maoaulay  Cbargea." 

BY  W.  UEPWORTH  DIXOX. 

In  one  vorf  oaat  lolnme,  rojiil  lEmo.,  aitra  elolh. 


lai«a<nouiiiorwiMwi 

>hl>iJiM.    Tata  luitT* 

TTlMiMM  Ike  eMiMwr  or  IM  liiier  «  itiw  ooul  rMvudm  Cmn  obicB  it  bad  > 

Ff  Ihcdiatniar  Mi.Mm 

UT'inwniin,  ngtii  af  tb>  eMdii  due  m  hii  iiucncnU  of  rxcu,  uul  ol  nliirn' 

A*  1  Wof  ra»ta»  IM  mik  ba*  olilnu  af  no  caniaoa  oiSxr.    WiAip  ibc  . . 

...ii.« 

rit»t  or  ■»  heis.    Tbg  liirnry  m 

raa'woaeamiiriiiiveaiiit  liaid     'nwaaMuir  Kh  una  iicEsn  ivm  m 

uon  arPina  and  tall  inincdiBi«r(inil)>.  ■•idioMSS  orariaoinorMTt' 

bbImI.  IkMBJonillaMtinseaiinile  nlane  taa*  Inen  pHiiiiaked  wjih 


Ob  leeounl  of  Ihe  vetj  wide  ilreuUtion  of  Mf.  MnciiulsT'iTDliimfci,  eoaUinioB  hi*  a 
■gniiial  Williim  Penn.  Ihe  pDblliheii  hsve  placed  ihi*  work  al  >  low  pticn.  la  order  i)i 
reach  na  manji  at  poiiible  or  [hoae  who  dbj  bate  been  bimcd  bji  the  miftikkea  and  miin 


CHEAPER  EDITION      LATELY    PUBLISHED. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

BY  JOHN  P.   KENNEDY. 

BEOOND  EDITIOW,  REVISED, 

11  iwo  hudtonie  ISmo.  vnlumei,  wiih  a  Purlrsil  and  roc-iinile  of  a  letter  IVoin  John  Aditai. 

A  handaome  Llhrarr  Bdlllsn.  In  tw»  beaudrnlljr  printed  setavo  Talonea. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Wirl'i  Pepen,  CnrreipondeDCB,Di»rio.,«K!„  haling  been  placed  in  the  h»j* 

Baling  rolatlDR  to  the  potilical  hiatorj  ufihe' timet,  n  w^ll  aa  to  the  pritMo  life  of  Mr.  Wirt- 

In  in  preaent  neat  aad  canienieni  fnrtn,  the  werk  ia  eninenti]'  fitted  to  aMnnie  the  poailiu 
which  it  merit*  ai  a  book  for  eitry  parlor-table  and  for  every  fire-aide  where  there  ia  an  apprt- 
clitlnnoFlhe  kindlineia  and  manllnou,  the  InlelJect  end  the  llTection,  the  nit  and  txe^MM 
whieb  rendered  William  Wirt  al  once  as  eminent  in  the  v>niId,ao  brilliaol  in  aociat;,  andae 
loiing  aad  loved  in  the  retireraeni  of  hia  dooieaiio  oirvle.  Uniling  all  Iheae  nltractiona,  it  cmmI 
fail  10  find  a  place  m  ever,  private  and  public  library,  and  in  all  eollaciiona  afbaeha  IKr  Uie  neef 
acheol*  and  collegea,  flir  the  young  can  have  before  them  no  btighter  eiample  eFvihalcQn  Iw  te> 
cmnpliabed  byindualrj  and  reaoluliun,  Ihaa  the  life  of  William  Witt,  >i  uiicunacioualy  related  bf 
bimeelfin  thaae  volumea. 

GRAHAME'S    UNITED   STATES. 

HISTORY  OFTHR  UNITED  OTAThB  FRO VI  ThK  PI.ANrATION  OF  THG  BRmSH  cnlJlvm 


R  BKTWElOTTI 
•oil,  Vol.  I.,  EBitari 

!  ADMINISTRATION   OP  CENERU.  VVAOUSOVXl 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (Fi«e«ryaii<{  iliofra^y.) 


M&ft.  MARSH'S  ROMAVTIO  BISTORT  OF  THS  HVeVIBirOTS^(How  WLmmAj^) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  W  FRANCL 

BY  MRS.  MARSH, 

Aothor  of  <'Two  Old  Men't  TRlefl,** "  Emilia  Wyidham,"  te. 

In  two  handtorae  volume*,  royal  12mo.,  extra  doth. 
''The  object  of  this  unpretending  work  has  been  to  relate  a  donieaiic  aiory.  not  lo  andi^rtake  a  politiealhie- 
lory— to  diHpiay  the  vinuea,  errors.  nufTerinfrt,  and  experiences  of  individual  men- rat h<*r  than  the  aflairaof 
ronsistorieaor  the  iatrinesof  eabinets-^onstrqueat  upon  the  great  struggle  lo  diflose  the  priBcipIeeof  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  France.^'^AuTHoa^s  PasvAca. 

Theee  two  delightfal  volumes  belong  to  the  same  claee  as  Mies  Pardoe*apopo1tr  worka  on  Frtncia 
I.  and  Louis  X[V.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  companions  to  them,  having  the  eame  cbaraoterittlce 
of  extensive  research,  lively  style,  and  entertaining  laterest,  presenting  all  the  authority  end  utility 
of  History,  without  the  dryness  and  duloes^  which  was  formerly  considered  neoeasary  to  ita  dig- 
nity. Mrs.  Marsh*s  subject  is  one  which  gives  full  scope  to  her  acknowiedgad  powera,  and  aM 
has  treated  her  romantic  and  vsrying  story  with  all  the  skill  that  was  to  be  expected  of  the  aiitkor 
of  the  «  Two  Old  Men's  Talea.*> 


STRICKLAND'S   QUEENS  OF    ENGLAND. 

LIVES  OF  THK  QUP.ENS  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  ACCES- 
SION OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER.  With  Aneedoiea  of  their  Courta,  now  first  puoltahed  from 
Official  Records,  Private  as  well  as  Public  New  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  Agaes 
Strickland.    In  six  volumes,  crown  oniavo,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  various  styles. 

Copies  of  the  duodecimo  edition  in  twelve  volumes  ma^  still  be  had. 
These  voluma»  have  the  fascination  of  a  romance  united  to  the  iutegrity  of  history.—  Tim9$, 
A  mo«t  valuable  and  entertaining  work. -'CkronieU. 
This  interestuig  and  well  written  work.  In  which  the  severe  truth  of  history  takes  almost  the  wUdnees  of 

lomaace,  will  eonatiiote  a  valuable  addition  to  our  biographical  literature.— Jaemtn^  Htrald, 

THE  COURT  AND  REIGN  OF  FRANCIS  THE  FIR^T.  KING  OF  FRANCE.  By  Miss  Pardee,  Mlkor 
of  ** Louis  XIV."  Ac.    In  two  very  aeat  volnmeaf  royal  ISino.,  extra  cloth. 

MISS  KAVAIMAQH'8  WOMAN   IN  FRANCE.-(JUST  PUBLISHED.) 
WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  Julia  Kavansgb,  author  of ""  Natha- 
lie,*' ^  Madeline,"  4c.    In  one  very  ueai  volume,  royal  12nio. 

PULSZKY'8  HUNGARIAN  LADY.-(JUST  PUBLISHED.) 

BffEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  LADY.  By  Theresa  Pntsr.ky.  With  an  Historical  Introduction, by 
Count  Francis  Pulszky.    in  one  volume,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 


BIIRABEAU  i  a  Life  History.    In  Four  Books.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEARS,  1890- 1840,  OR  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PUILIPPR    By  LonU  Blanc. 

In  two  haiidtome  volume*,  crown  6vo..  extra  cloth 

Perhaps  no  work  ever  produced  a  greater  or  more  permanent  effect  than  this.  To  its  infioence,  direct  and 
indirect,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  movemeuis  which  lermiuated  in  the  Revolutioa  of  Feb- 
ruary Idlb. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  i7S9.    By  Louis  Blanc    In  one  volume,  crown  8vo., 
extra  cloth 


PROFESSOR   RANKE'8  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE  16 TH  AND  17TH  CENTU- 
RIES    Compltrte  in  one  lafge  bvo.  volume. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH  EMPIRES.  IN  THE  KITH  CENTURY,  AND  BE- 
GINNING OF  THE  17TH.    Complete  in  one  dvo.  volume,  paper.    Price  75  cenio. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GRRMaN  V.    Paru  I.  H.  and  III.    Price  SI  Oa 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  A  new  Edition,  conunned  to  the  Present  TisM.  By  W.  S.  Brows- 
ing.   In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JF*<»UITS,  from  the  Foundation  of  their  Society  to  its  Suppremton  by  Fope  Clement 
XIV.  Their  iMiMiou*  throughout  the  World;  their  Educaiionn!  System  and  Literuiure;  with  their  Revival 
and  Present  State.  By  Andirew  Steinmeiz,  author  of  *'T]ie  Novitiate,"  ^'Jesuit  in  the  FUuUy,**  Ito.  la 
two  handsome  volumes,  crown  bvo.,  extra  cloth. 

WRAXALL'S  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES     In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 
IIYRAX  ALL'S  POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  eloth. 


MILL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADF^,  AND  OF  CHIVALRY.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  ek»ih. 


SIBORNE'S  WATERLOO.  Hisioryof  the  War  in  France  and  Reiidum  in  1815,  eontaining  Minute  Detail*, 
with  Maps  and  Plant,  of  the  Battles  of  Quatre-Bras,  Ligny,  Wavre,  and  Watorloa  In  one  large  octave 
volume,  extra  cloth,  with  11  maps. 


W  HITE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  UNIVERSAL  JUIS  rORY.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Hart    In  one  very  large  votama, 
royal  Istmo.,  extra  cloth. 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME;  being  the  complete  work  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death 
of  Coiisiantine.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

MEMORANDA  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LONDON.   Bi>kaU&xu^Aa\)ax^^tei^  Vi 
one  laxge  Svo.  voliuae. 


B^  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON, 


M  IB  i>*b»a,<Mil(li  will  go  faf  IS  acBtiioiaiK  ni> 
inlviHi  and  inuHHMnm.H  Mi.  DiuinAiMHU"  ' 
!hniKCierorib«  lueron  ihamwalTJovuloii  tmm 
wn.   Thq  lull  M  bVM  inMins|ilMMnt<w*|  Ikc 

«airvyc*J>y  ^1*  abupurc^jilr,  fttna't  woili 


■uitiaiiiis  VWml  (wriniisiiHiim     in«  iiinnfv  io"tinoi  in*  iniuma  iix-iuna 

11*1  "Offf  ll">ll»flHl»»  ■Wl  •1*11'       T»>-  •■i:"n.f  h—  1,-fl  f.-----  in  II  -.(,--v  ~f . 

MfiehnobnmliingiiiiKln  !"•»•  p»iiii.i  

liook  lh«iat»ul!ji;i:i  I'^lw"!"  p'nii !■  1:    •      1  ■  ■■-   .'m- 

On  BcenuBl  afihv  ver*  wiije  eirnirlalloo  of  Mr.  M)i»ulay<aTalumft» 
Bgitnal  Wllham  Pann.  tbc  pnbilihera  hiTX  pUcnl  Ihia  »«rk  M  a  t<tir 
rc)eh  A<  minj  at  nnaaible  of  Ihtiie  who  aitj  bt*«  boeo  bitnd  b;  Ihr 

iLaiiiufthfl  hutunno. 


CHEAPER  EDITION_LATELV    PU  j 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  W     J 

BY  JOHN  p.   KENNi  i 


A  handBODH  Llkrarr  ftitltlMI,  1>  two  baai 

The  whole  ofMr.  Win-*  l>aper*,  CnrrfapapiIcliMi . 

of  Mr.  Keonedy.Ui  ba  Died  in  ihi«  work.  It  wilt  b«  Ta; 


.    iriV         

11  and  tanr*iii«ni  fiirni,  Iha  wdtt, 
(Kwli  for  e*erf  p>rl«MkU«  and  *" 


6  BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (roya^et  and  Trav€U.) 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  BY  MATT.,  FREE  OP  POSTAGE. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNlfED  STATES'  EXPEDITION 

TO   TRI 

DEAD  SEA  AlVD  RIVER  JORDAIV. 

BY  W.  F.  LYNCH,  U.S.  N., 

Commander  orUie  Expedition. 

Rew  iiid  eoBdented  edition,  with  a  lap,  from  tetntl  Sirieyi. 

In  one  neat  royal  l2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

The  vnivnrMl  enrlovity  axciird  by  the  imerrtiiDg  narrative  of  thit  remarkable  expedition.  ha«  Indoeed 
dia  aalhor  to  prepare  a  condensi'd  edition  for  popular  ute,  which  it  now  furnivhed  at  a  Tery  low  price.  la 
preparing  the  former  editions  the  oiijoct  wai  to  produce  a  work  worthy  in  every  re«peci  of  the  national 
character  which  it  assumed,  and  no  painii  or  expense  was  spared  in  bring ing  out  a  volume  as  hand«onie  si 
anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  prepared  in  this  country.  The  great  demand,  which  hos  rapidly  exhausted  msnj 
large  impreasions  of  this  edition,  notwithstandinir  its  price,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  iiitriiime  value  and  in* 
lerest  of  the  work,  and  in  presenting  this  new  and  cheaper  edition,  the  publishers  would  aerely  stale  thai  ii 
contains  nil  the  substance  of  the  former  volume,  from  the  time  the  expedition  retiched  i«ake  Tiberias  till  its 
departure  from  Jerusalem,  embrac-m;  all  the  explorations  upon  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Sons 
matter  in  the  preliminary  and  corcludiiig  chapters  has  Iteen  omitted  or  condensed,  and  the  two  niMDS  of  the 
former  edition  have  been  redueed  in  one,  preserving,  howevtr,  all  the  more  important  fieainre*  or'  the  coao- 
try  dercriiied.  In  its  present  form,  ilierefore.  uffbrded  at  about  one*4hird  llie  price  of  the  more  costly  i«Mie, 
in  a  neat  and  bandMme  volume,  admirably  adapted  for  parlor  or  fireside  reading  or  for  diainci  schoo's, 
sabbath  schools,  and  other  librarie*,  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  house  and  coitage  in  the  land  where 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  or  where  there  is  any  interest  felt  for  the  sacred  regions  now  first  acenraieJy 
surveyed  and  described. 

To  facilitaie  its  acquisition  by  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  bookstores,  or  from  the  lavfrrr  towns,  the 
publishers  have  prepared  an  edition  in  papnr  covers,  suitable  for  mailing,  which  thty  will  forward  ikroogk 
the  Post-ofliee.  FRSk  or  P(>staor.  on  the  receipt  of  o!(X  doll* a,  by  mail 

This  is  a  condensed  and  cheap,  yet  very  handsome  edition  of  Lieut.  I<ynch*s  admirable  If arratlve  of  the 
Expedition  to  the  Dead  9ea.  The  interest  which  was  excited  and  gratified  by  the  firvt  publicuioo  of  this 
work,  demsnded  that  it  should  be  placi^tl  in  a  form  for  more  general  circulation,  and  this  demand  is  meiinibe 
edition  we  have  before  u*.  Of  the  work  iise If  nothing  need  he  said  in  its  praise,  the  JudgnMnt  of  the  puMie 
having  confirmed  its  excellence.  It  is  a  narrative  tnat  must  have  an  abiding  interest  for  all  time,  and  that 
iibrmry  that  is  without  it  is  imperfect:  a«  is  the  knowledge  imperfect  of  the  man  who.  however  otherwise 
versed  in  the  sulject  it  treats  of,  slioiild  l>e  ifrnorant  of  the  facts  it  details.  \Va  esnnoi  diamisa  the  work  with* 
out  saying  that  apart  from  the  absorbing  inten*si  which  belongs  to  the  sn^Jecu  the  author  haa  |p  ven  n  a  ehara 
in  the  easy,  flowing,  and  correct  style  in  which  the  narrative  is  written,  that  nakes  the  reader  reluctant, 
when  h'f  has  taken  up  the  volume,  to  lay  it  down  before  it  is  finished,  and  which  will  cause  him  to  return  is 
it  again  and  again,  with  renewed  interest  and  pleasure.^fo/timorc  PmtrioL 

Copies  may  still  be  had  of  the  FINE  EDITION, 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume, 
"With  Twenty-eight  beautifiil  Plates,  and  Two  Maps. 

This  hook,  so  long  and  .nnxiouHly  expiTied.  fully  sustain*  the  hope*  of  the  must  sanguine  and  fn*tidioas. 
Tl  isiruly  a  magnificent  work.  The  type,  pHper,  binding,  style,  and  execution,  are  all  of  the  best  and  hifc.irftt 
character,  as  are  also  the  maps  and  eni^mviiigs.  It  wilTdo  more  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  nanonal 
literature  than  any  work  thui  hao  appeared  for  years.  The  intrinsic  interestof  the  subject  will  give  it  popu- 
larity and  immortality  at  once.  It  mnst  be  read  to  be  appreciated;  and  it  will  be  read  extensively. aud 
valued,  both  in  this  and  other  countries.— L<M/y's  Book. 

NOTES  FROM  NINF.VEH,  and  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Flctchek.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA,  Including  Excursions  Northward,  down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and 
Southward  to  the  Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolpii  Ermam.  Translated  by  Wiujam  D.  Coolxt. 
In  two  handsome  volumes,  royal  l2roo.,  extra  cloth. 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA,  with  Remarks  on  their  Condition,  Social,  Moral,  and  Poli- 
tical.   By  Joiiir  Paoct,  Esq.     In  two  neat  volumes,  royal  12roo.,  extra  cloth. 

TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY;  The  result  of  Journeys  made  in  1847  and  1848,  to  examine  into 
the  State  of  that  Country.  By  Charles  Macfarlane,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Constantinople  ia 
1828.*'     In  two  neat  volumes,  royal  12tno.,  extra  cloth. 

IMPRESSIONS  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  NORTH  AMERICA  W 
1849.     By  Robert  Baird,  A.M.     In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD;  or,  Travels  in  the  United  Sutes.  Exhibiting  them  in  their  lateit 
Development,  Social,  Political,  and  Industrial.  Including  a  Chapter  on  California.  By  Alex- 
ander Mackay,  Esq.    In  two  neat  volumes,  royal  ]2mo.,  extra  oioth. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  GOLD  MINES.  From  a  Journal  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  during  1S47,  1S4S,  and  1S49.  By  E.  Gould  Buffum,  Esq.,  Lieut.  1«L 
Reg.  N.  Y.  Volunteers.     In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  paper,  60  cents,  or  extra  cloth. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.  By  Charles  Wilkts 

U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.     In  six  large  volumes,  imperial  qunrto.  '  With  several 

hundred  illustrations  on  steel  and  wood,  and  numerous  large  maps.     Price  $60. 

This  the  same  as  the  edition  printed  for  Congress.    As  but  few  have  been  exposed  for  aale,  those 

who  desire  to  possess  this  magnificent  monument  of  the  arti  of  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to 

■•cure  copies  without  delay. 

.{ASTERN  LIFE,  PREB^in:  X.1%T>VNS>T,   ^^ ^iAaai:t>&ha;TOKi.ii7&«  ^x^^sw^Xa^^^sbdhMd- 
Mina  f  olamei  crowa  ocU^Oi  «iU%  t\o>2(i. 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLTCATIONS—dSn'Mce. 


LIBRARY  OF  ILLUSTRA^D  SGIENTinC  WORKS. 

A  series  of  beaiitifuUy  printed  volumes  on  various  branches  of  science,  by  the  most  eminent 
men  in  their  respective  departments.  The  whole  printed  in  tlie  handsomest  style,  and  pi»- 
fosely  embellished  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

IC^No  ezpeuM  has  been  or  will  be  inared  to  render  this  series  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  selsntifte  pub- 
lic, while  at  the  ^ame  time  it  is  one  of  the  handtomesl  tpecimens  of  typoffraphieal  and  artistic  exeettioa 
whieh  have  appeared  in  this  country. 

DE  T.\  BECHE'S  G  EOrOGIT— < Just  Ready.) 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  T.  DE  LA  BKCHE,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S., 

Director  Oeneral  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain,  Ite. 
In  one  very  Isrge  and  handsome  octavo  volume, 

WITH  OVER  THREE  HUNDRED  WOOD-CUTa 

We  have  here  pre»«nted  to  us,  by  one  admiral>ly  qualified  for  the  task,  the  most  complete,  compendium  of 
the  rcieiice  of  Geology  ever  produced,  in  which  the  difft  rent  fectt  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  this 
branch  of  nHiunl  science  are  arranged  under  the  diilerent  causes  by  which  they  are  produced.  From  the 
f>iyie  in  which  the  f  abject  in  treated,  the  work  i«  calculated  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  pfofrwtonel  geologist, 
but  for  that  of  the  uninitiated  reader,  who  will  find  in  it  much  curiou»  and  inieresiiug  informatiou  on  the 
obanges  which  the  surface  of  our  globe  bun  undergone,  and  the  hiaiory  of  the  varionB  striking  appearauees 
nvfaich  it  pre^euu.  Voluminous  as  the  work  ii.  it  i*  not  rendered  unreadable  from  its  bulk,  owing  to  the  ju- 
dicioue  subdivinion  of  its  contents,  and  the  copious  index  which  is  appnuded.^JoAn  BuiL 

This  ample  volume  is  ba^ed  upon  a  former  work  of  the  author,  called  H  w  to  Obstrvt  im  Geology  ;  which 
has  ion;r  been  nut  of  print,  hut  in  its  day  ptave  rise  to  several  o>her  directions  for  observinif.  The  alteration 
of  the  title  is  aomelhiiig  more  than  a  uominal  efaanve;  it  extends  the  book  from  the  individual  lo  thn  gMueral 
observer,  showing  what  Aa4  bi^rn  scientifically  Men  in  the  globe,  instead  of  what  an  individual  mtgAf  see. 
It  is  a  survey  of  geological  facts  throughout  the  world.  claMified  according  to  their  nanire.— 5i>'e<al9r. 

•  Having  had  such  abundant  opportunities,  no  one  could  be  found  so  capable  of  directing  the  labors  of  the 
young  geologist,  or  to  aid  bv  his  own  experieuce  tbe  studies  of  those  who  may  not  have  Men  able  to  range 
•o  extensively  over  tlie  earth's  surface.  W^e  strongly  recommend  Sir  Henry  De  la  Heche's  book  to  ihoso 
-who  desire  to  know  what  has  been  done,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  wide  examination  which  yet  lies 
ivaitiug  for  the  industrious  observer.— TAf  Atktnaum. 

CARPENTER'S  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY— (Just  Ready.) 

princiFles  op 
GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOCYi 

INTENDED  AS  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

And  as  a  Guide  to  the  Philosophical  Pnrinit  of  Natural  HiitorT. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,F.R.S., 

Author  of"*  Human  Physiology,**  ^Vegetable  Physiology,"  &c.  &g. 
Third  Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

In  one  very  large  and  handaome  octavo  volume,  with  eeveral  hundred  beaatiffal  illaetntiont. 

This  valuable  work  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  bv  the  scientific  public  of  thia  country,  who 
have  had  no  accessible  treatise  to  refer  to,  presenting  in  an  intelligible  form  a  complete  and 
thorough  outline  of  this  interesting  branch  of  Natural  Science,  brought  up  to  the  most  advanced 
atate  of  modern  investigation.  Tbe  high  reputation  of  the  author,  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic) 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  any  work  to  which  hia  name  is  pra- 
fiied  ;  but  this  volume  comes  with  the  additional  recommendation  that  it  ia  the  one  on  which  the 
author  has  bestowed  the  greatest  care,  and  on  which  he  is  desirous  to  rest  his  reputation.  Thoogh 
forming  a  very  large  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  and  most  profusely  illustrated^  the  price 
will  be  very  moderate. 

MULLER'S   FHTSICS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.    By  PRoritsom  J.  Mullim,  M.D. 

Edited,  with  Additions,  by  R.  Eolesfeld  GairFiTU,  M.  D.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octave 

volume,  with  550  woocl-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates. 

*'The  style  in  which  the  volume  is  puhlhthed  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
pulilishers  ft  conii&iiis  nearly  four  hundred  en^ravrngs,  executed  in  a  style  of  eziritordinary  elegance.  We 
commend  the  book  lo  gvuerai  favor.  It  is  itae  best  of  lU  kind  we  have  ever  seen.*'— J^.  Y,  Cpunm^  mnd  En^ 
quircr. 

KirAPP'8  OBEMIOAL  TEOHHOLOaY. 

TECHNOLOGY;  or,  Chemirtrt  Applied  to  the  Arts  auti  to  MAiruPACTcmEt.  By  Da.  F. 
KiTAPP,  i^rofessor  at  the  University  of  Gicssen.  E<lited,  with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
Dr.  Edkukd  RoiTALOS  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson.  First  American  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Additiona  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johrson.  In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  about  500  wood  engravings. 
The  style  of  excellence  in  which  the  first  volume  was  got  up  isfhliy  preserved  in  this.   The  treatises 

ihemselves  are  admirable,  and  tbe  editing  both  by  the  English  and  American  editors,  judieionsi  so  that  the 

work  maintams  itself  as  the  bevi  of  the  series  to  which  it  Dek>ngs,  and  worthy  the  aoentioa  of  ail  iaftwMlaA. 

in  the  an  of  which  it  treats.— FrmnkUn  Itutituu  JoumaL 
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lilBRART  OF  UUIiUITRA^TBD  ICIBKTIFIO  l¥ORKI  (CMitlB««4). 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING.    Bf  Pio- 
rmom  Julius  Wkiuach.    Translated  and  Edited  by  Pkof.  Goaooir,  of  Glasgow.    Fint  Ame- 
rican edition,  with  Additiona  by  Pmor.  Walter  E.  JoaaioH.   In  two  ocU?o  ToIaiBaey  beantifoJIy 
frinted,  with  900  illoatrationa  on  wood. 
he  roost  valuable  conlrilmiion  to  practical  science  that  has  yet  appeared  in  ibis  coowtfT.— iiit«w#iiai. 
Unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  yet  produced  in  this  country— the  most  standard  dook  on  n>fiehanieS| 
■aebinery  and  engineering  now  extant  —N.  Y.  CamrmenimL 
In  every  way  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  our  readers.-^  Ftunklin  Iiutitutt  Journ^ 

KOHB,  BBDWOOD,  AND  PROOTEB'S  PRABHAOT. 

jPRACnCAL  PHARMACY:  Comprising  the  Arrangenienfi,  Apparatus,  and  Manipalitiom  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and-  Laboratory.  By  FmAHCii  Mom,  Ph.  D.,  Aeaeesor  Pharmacia  of 
the  Royal  Prnaaian  College  of  Medicine,  Coblenu;  and  Thkophilits  Redwood,  Profeasor  ef 
Pharmacy  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Edited,  with  eiteaeive  Additiona,  by 
PmoF.  William  Procteb,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  ane  handaomely  printM 
octavo  Tolnme^  of  670  pagea,  with  over  500  engraviaga  on  wood. 

..  aRAHAM^S  0HEMI8TRT-IIEW  EDinOH-(In  Prees ) 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRT;  including  the  Application  of  the  Scienoe  to  the  Ana.  Bf 
Thomas  Geaham,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Edited  by  Robcbt  Bbidoes,  M.  D.  Second  Aneriean,  turn 
the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  two  parts,  large  8vo.,  with  several  bondred  weed- 
cuts.    (Part  I  in  press.) 

Mm  preparaUmh  wmrha  im  JtHHaUurgnft  Foodn  the  SUmm  Engims, 

Ecmmmifn  Me*  Me, 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  indudiiie  Analysis.     By  Jomm  K.  B^wkas,  M.B. 
In  one  aeat  royal  12mo.  voluine,  extra  elo«h,  wiita  numerous  illustrauona. 


DANA   Off  CORALS. 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.    By  Jamb  D.  Daha.    In  one  volume  imperial  qnnrto,  extra  eh»th,wiih 

wood'cats. 
Also,  an  Atlas  to  the  above,  one  volume  imperial  folio,  with  sixty-one  magnificent  plaiea,  colored  aAer  d^ 

ture.    Bound  in  half  morocco. 

These  splendid  volumes  form  a  portion  of  the  pnblientions  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedinoa. 
Aa  but  very  few  copies  have  been  prepared  for  aale,  and  as  these  are  nearly  exhan^ied,  all  whoaredesiimM 
^enriehinf  their  libraries  with  this,  the  mostcreditsible  specimen  of  Ameriean  Art  and  Science  ma  yeiisstMdi 
will  do  well  to  procure  cqpkss  at  onee. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.**  EXPLORING  EXPEDI- 
TION.  By  HosATio  Hals.  In  one  large  imperial  quarto  volume,  beautifully  printed,  and  strongly  boujtil 
in  extra  cloih. 

BARON  BTTMBOLDT'S  LAST  WORK. 
ASPECTS  OF  NATURE  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DlFPERKNC  CUMATES.    With Scieniils 
Klu'*idations.    By  Alrxandkk  Vo:i  HtmfsoLDT.    Translated  by  M us.  Saknc    Second  Ameriean  editioa. 
In  one  handaome  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

CHEMISTRY  OP  THE  FOUR  SFASONS,  Spxino,  SinsMni.  Atmnis,  ato)  tVixrmi.  By  TnoHAsGaiP- 
riTU.    In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  ISino.,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illi-Atraiione. 

TECB  MILLWRIOHT*S  GUIDE. 

THE  MILLWRIGHT'S  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE  By  Ouvca  Evaks.  Eleventh  EcltUon.  With  Addi- 
tions and  Corrections  by  *.he  ProfeMor  of  Mechanics  in  the  Franklin  Institolr.  and  a  de«eription  of  an  la- 
proved  Merehant  Flour  Mill.    I3y  C.  and  O.  Evaxs.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  engravings. 

HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Influence  of  Atmn^phere  and  Locality,  Change  of  Air  and  Climate.  Seasons, 
Food,  Clothing,  Bathmff.  Mlnt*ral  Sprinas,  Exercira,  Sleep,  Corporal  and  Mental  Pursuits.  Ac.  Ac.,  on 
Healthy  Man,  constituting  Elements  of  Hygiene.    By  Roslxt  Dunouson,  M.  D.    In  one  octavo  volume. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  OR  PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  OF  CREATION.  By  D.T.  Anm,  aa> 
thor  of'  Elements  of  Geology,**  Ac.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  limo.,  with  numeroua  ill  usirat  ions. 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  LIFE.  By  S.  T.  CoLnuDos.  Now  first  published  fhrn  the  original  MS.  Inoos 
small  Itaio.  volume,  cloth. 

ZOOI/)GICAL  RECREATIONS.    By  W.  T.  Baoonip,  F.  R.  S.    From  the  second  London  edition.   0ns 

volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY:  or  Elements  of  the  Natnrnl  History  of  Insects.  By  the  Rft. 
Wm.  Kibbt,  and  Wm.  Spkncx,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  sixth  London  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  voIuim, 
with  plates,  plain  or  colored. 

THE  RACES  OF  MEN,  a  Fragment.    By  Joan  Knox.    In  one  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra  eloik. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY.  By  Chablxm  Boxapartx,  Prince  of  Canino.  In  font  folio  voluMa,kslf 
bound,  with  numerous  magnificent  colored  plates. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIVINO  BEINGS.  By  Cablo  MATisrcGL  BdiMi 
by  JoRATU AX  PmuLA,  M.  D.   In  onn  to^nl  Uinii.MQl^Amtt^«stt«.  «UMk^  with  iilostnuiou. 
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jrOHNSTONB  PHYSICAL   ATZiAa 

THE   FHTSICAL   ATLAS 

OP  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOl  THE  rSE  OF  C0LIE6E!I,  ACtDEIIBS,  AND  FIHIIES. 
BY  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  G.  8. 

In  one  large  volume,  imperial  quarto,  handaomeljr  and  strongly  bound, 

With  Twentf-ili  Platei,  EngraTed  and  Colored  in  the  beit  ityle. 

Together  with  1 12  pages  of  Descriptive  Letterpress,  and  a  verj  copious  Index. 

This  splendid  Yolume  will  fill  a  Toid  long  felt  in  this  country,  where  no  work  haf 
}een  attainable  presenting  the  results  of  the  important  science  of  Physical  Geography 
n  a  distinct  and  tangible  form.  The  list  of  plates  subjoined  will  show  both  the  design 
>f  the  work  and  the  manner  in  which  its  carrying  out  has  been  attempted.  The  repu- 
ution  of  the  author,  and  the  universal  approbation  with  which  his  Atlas  has  been 
received,  are  sufficient  guarantees  that  no  care  has  been  spared  to  render  the  book 
Nimplete  and  trustworthy.  The  enjijraTing,  printing,  and  coloring  will  all  be  found 
>f  the  best  and  most  accurate  description. 

As  but  a  small  edition  has  been  prepared,  the  publishers  request  all  who  may  desire 
o  procure  copies  of  the  work  to  send  orders  through  their  booksellers  without  delay. 

LIST  OF  PLATES. 


GEOLOGY. 

.  Geological  Stmclure  ofiho  Glol>e. 

L  Mouiimin  Chains  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

I    Mouiiiain  Chains  of  America. 

I.  Illustration  of  the  Glacier  System  of  the  Alps, 

(Mont  Blajic) 
L  Phenomena  of  Volcanic  Action. 

Palsontologtcal  and  Oeolofical  Map  of  the 
British  Islands.    (A  double  sheet.) 


HYDROGRAPHY. 

..  Physical  Chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
I  Phyiiical  Chart  of  the  Indiiin  Ocean. 
L  Physicnl  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  Great  Sea. 
I  Tidal  Chart  of  the  British  K^as. 
L  The  River  Systems  of  Knrope  and  Asia. 
i.  The  River  Systems  of  America. 
Tidal  Chan  of  the  World. 


METEOROLOGY. 

L  Hnmholdi*s3yiitemofl»oibermal  Lines. 

3.  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Currents  of  Air. 

3.  Hyetographic  or  Rain  Map  of  the  World. 

4.  tiyetographie  or  Rain  Map  of  Europe. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 


1.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants. 
9.  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Cultivated  Plants 
used  as  Fbod. 

3.  Geographical  Distribution  ofOuadrumai\s,  Eden- 
taia,  Mdrsupfalia.  and  Pachydermaia. 

4.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Carnivora. 

5.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Rodeutia  and  Rumi- 
nantia. 

8  Geographical  Dftitrihutlon  of  Birds. 
i.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Rrptiles. 

8.  Ethnographic  Map  of  the  World. 

9.  Ethnographic  Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  hook  before  us  is,  in  short,  a  graphic  encyelopiedia  of  the  sciences— an  atlas  of  human  knowledge 
lone  into  maps.  It  ezempiifitrs  the  truth  which  it  ezprei*se»— that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  Thermal 
Ljaws  of  Leslie  it  enunciates  by  a  bent  line  running  across  n  map  of  Europe;  the  abstract  researches  o( 
>au<s  it  embodies  in  a  few  parallel  curves  winding  over  a  section  of  the  globe;  a  formula  of  Laplace  h 
nelis  down  to  a  little  patch  of  meazotiiit  shadow;  a  problem  of  the  tran^cendentnl  analysis,  which  covers 
>age»  with  definite  intesrmls,  it  makes  plain  to  the  eye  by  a  little  stippling  and  hatching  on  a  given  degree  of 
ongitude!  Ail  possible  relations  of  time  and  space,  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  frost  ana  snow,  volcano 
indMorin.  current  and  tide. plant  and  beast, race  a:id  reUnion.  attraction  and  repulsion, glaciei^nd  avalanche, 
(mpiI  and  mammoth,  river  and  mountain,  mine  and  forest,  air  and  cloud,  and  sea  and  sky— all  in  the  eanh 
tnd  under  the  earth,  and  on  the  earth,  and  above  the  eartn,  that  the  heart  of  man  has  conceived  or  his  head 
iiiderstood— are  brought  toi^ettaer  by  a  marvellous  microcosm,  and  planted  on  these  little  sheets  of  paper, 
Jius  mnkinff  themselves  clear  to  every  eye.  In  «hort,  we  have  a  summary  of  all  the  cross-question*  of  Na- 
.nre  for  twenty  centuries— and  all  the  anil  wers  of  Nature  herself  vet  down  and  speaking  to  us  voluminous 
lysiero  dam  un  moL  ....  Mr.  Johnston  is  well  known  as  a  geographer  of  great  accuracy  and  research : 
uid  it  is  certain  that  this  work  will  add  to  his  reputation ;  for  it  is  beautifully  engraved,  aud  aeeompaiiiea 
with  explanatory  and  tabular  letterpress  of  great  value.— Loiw/on  Atkinaum, 

SOMERVILLE'S   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Hew  Edition,  much  Improved— Jnit  Issncd. 

PHYSICAL   (TEOGRAPHY. 

BY  MARY  SOMERVIfiLE. 

&9fu4  JtuMriemm  firmm  th0  tf^e^nd  «m4  M*9t90d  Mt^mdmn  MdUimm* 

WITH  AMEBIOAN  NOTES,  OL088ART,  *o. 

In  one  neat  royal  19mo.  vol.,  eitra  cloth,  of  over  650  pages. 

The  great  success  of  this  work,  and  its  introduction  into  many  of  our  higher  schools  and  academies,  have 
induced  the  publishers  to  prepare  a  new  and  much  improved  edition.  lii*addiiion  lo  the  corrections  and 
inprovementsof  the  author  bestowed  on  the  work  in  its  passage  through  the  press  a  second  time  in  I<ondon, 
Botes  have  i>een  introduced  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  physical  geography  of  this  country:  and  a  comprehensive 
[[lossary  has  been  added,  rendering  the  volume  more  particularly  suited  to  educational  purposes.  The 
kroount  of  these  additions  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  not  only  has  the  size  of  the  page  been  increased, 
but  the  volume  itself  enlarged  by  over  one  hundred  and  fiHy  pages. 

Our  praise  comes  lagging  in  the  rear,  and  is  well-nigh  superfluous.  But  we  are  anxious  to  reeomnend  to 
Hir  youth  the  enlargen  method  of  studying  geography  which  her  present  work  demonstrates  to  be  as  eapti- 
rating  as  it  is  instructive.  We  bold  such  presenu  as  Mrs  Somervills  has  bestowed  upon  the  pnblie  to  be  of 
ieraleulahle  value,  disseminating  more  sound  information  than  all  the  literary  and  scientific  instiluliona  «\UL 
accomplish  la  a  whole  cycle  of  their  eiisieuca.— Stadriveetf^i  Jfstaaiaa. 
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HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

BT    DYIINVKII^S    I.  ABDNEB,    LL.  D. 

flrwt  «V»r..— (M»»rly  Ready.) 

Coin.»i«ritn  MECHnNICS.  HYDBOSTATICA  ilTDBAULICS,  PNKUMAT1C8,  SorND.  »»i>  OPH( 

CoMrBunio  FiEAT,  KI.BGTRICITV,  MAOfJRTifM    .^b  AOTRONomY 

Inona  Tohtme,  m(m  hm  nnd  tij\ii  uilic  Pini  Ocmrw,  wiHi  hLoji  <ijii  ■uo.i  lhu      a:i»,  mt  «I*«ii 

The  nimaarMdiitiiiialthol  ■<■  uiliiKu  Df.  LwdHri  i>  >-■*■ 

Unt  df  ll»liBrf«tnlE|WlilllHB  ihtpfpiMwfar  wIllB^.ll  n    '  ■    >rr  Kla 

plMB  In  lUnK.    N«wiIIi*iiiiUIIn|Uie  iMindionKniioncr  III  »|<"  .    ,  "  .i»  M 

tAua,  ibe  piiee  ni.l  be  eicoeiiiigl)'  bw,pliiciiin  il  wumn  VU'^  i.-ji  !i  ui  ml. 

ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRYi 

TheoretJcol  and  Practical.     B;  Oeorgc  Fowaes,  Ph.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  &o.    Edited  ^ 

Notes  and  Additione,  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D,     Third  AiBericaa  tna  t.\ 
LondoQ  vditioD.     In  oae  large  rojol  12ina.  volQine,  v '  ' 


OUTLINES   OF   ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  UerBcbd,  F.  R.  S.,  ka,    la  one  neat  voluiuo,  croira  Sn,  tflk 
ais  plates  and  nomeroiiB  wood-cuts. 


""•■Ma 


ELEMENTS   OF    NATURAL   PH1LOSOPHY| 

Being  an  Eiperimenfal  Introduction  to  tbe  Physical  Science,  IHustnted  wittom 
three  hundred  wood-cuW.  ByOolding  Bird,  M.  D.,  AesistADt  Pbrtucian  to  On;': 
nospital.     From  the  third  London  edition.     In  one  nciit  Tolume,  royal  l&Mt 

Wt  •r>^  Minnlthei)  IS  H>id  ibai  tlisre  U  icorn  ia  to  imill  •  bosk  rDi«*gn  ilie  harB  wciinl  at  ae  aMai  Mk 
]cci(.  Wtufe  evcryihiKg  i>  iieaieri  lacolncUy.  pm  JiidgmnU  ■■xl  murh  Urae  arr  Brcded  In  tummj 
■fIk'Ioii  uiiI  wriiiHiviitK  ihe  wheal  Tiom  Ihe  cbalT.    Dr.  Hiid  bhi  no  ncid  W  plsad  Ihe  |Hviit(ariw  i/lf 

guafiiarihii  md«  range  of  phyilcal  •alijeoii,— Wrrik  Jntnnit  fbcim,  Arril,  IW. 

El.GHEirrsOprKrBICS;arNBUnl  PhUoaanhr. C 

plain  oi  Bon-iHiliiiioal  language.    By  Hau.  Auioit 

plua  In  OIK  DCiaiD  lalDms.  vith  aboui  mo  kujidna  iUuiiraiioni, 
ELGMKlUrS  OF  OPTICS,  by  Sih  pmn  BunmiK.    Wilh  Nsiei  lail  Aildulon*  by  A.  Dl  B*ns,IJ.ft 

A  TKBtnSK  ON  ASTRONOMY.    By  Sis  Jons  F.  W.  lUaicvu.  Edited  l>|!S.  C.Wujua.E^.  b«N 

AN  A'rL^60F''ANCIB!ilT  oSocaAPHr.    By  SAWCrit  Bcnu.  Q.  !■.>•'•  I^rd 

CEOGHAfmACl.AS8ICAiorUieAl'I'llc«iioiiof4ncTir|.iG»«r'>t"'lf"""'  *^*—*' —    -, 

lulD.D.Ac.  PiniAMarlealiltanikalauLoadaiiBuiilaa.  ^ViUi  lluitir*Li<n*Uy JokaPrML  Uai» 
tBial  ISiKi.  nluBii-,  half  bound. 

ELEMBNTS  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  on  anew  plan,  r>nm  Die  CteaUnn  In  li.e  <3iHicrraaarTa« 

»lihBaBniRi*ryatib<iLe>dingKv..iii>.iiii:eili>i  unt.  liy  H.  Whiik,  Ed.icd,  wi  ih  ii  auiaa  •(  fta 
Lan>,b)i  JMfi  8.  Hon.    In  one  large  royal  Umo.  volume,  ciua  eluh,  or  LaJfLouad. 

BOI.HAR>B   rREKCH   SERIES. 

New  etIlliantofllnliiileiinBg  wDrka,  liv  A,  SmjiAk,  lunmng,  laCeaneeugii  wiUi  "Bolmi^  L«*mt.* 
eomnleii.  airin  for  'he  ii-quiiiiHiaD''ibe  French  laiiauami— 
A  SBLKCTIUS  OFO.S'EKUNDRKD  PERRIN^FABLI!?.  icroarimaD  it  i  liBT.»nlala<at«*« 

A  COU.%CTroM''oF  ixiulcNl'IAI.  PHRASES,  os  mm  tnrtc  RuBOiiitT  to  um.tii  raanM 

lionof'he  Prench     Innne'tol!  l§n»        ""     '     '  "■  '  o    c<i      i  o  co 

LEe  AVENTURES  DB  TELBMAQUE.  PAR  FRNGUIN.  In  one  vol  Kmo  .  asfonpanlrd  In  a  Kn  i 
thiifirairlghibonka.  inonc  vol.  l8ine..eDniaiiiiiig.]ikeihaF>lilei.ibe  leil,  a  UierU  uu  ftialiaaefai 

ALLTHK  PREitfcil  VERBsl  boTh  refulVr  and  irrrgular,  in  li'iniail  tnlBma. 
OUTI.I.NBS  OF  ENCUStl  UTBBATt'RIi.    By  Tkomai  B.  I^haw. 

A  Handbook  of  ei^rop^an  ute&a.tub.&.  b^  un.Fatur, 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA*S  PUBLIC  ATIONS—CTT^rft* /or  C^lege$  and  SeJiooJs.)  II 
A  IXWSW  JjATJOt  DICrriOIV ART  FOR  SCHOOE.S— (ITow  Ready.) 

.  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF"  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

BY  DR.  J.  H.  KALTSCHMIDT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS,  LATIN-ENQLISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN. 
Part  1,  Latin*  Rnglith,  of  nearly  five  hnndrod  pogei,  strongly  bound,  price  90  cents. 
Part  II,  EDglish- Latin,  of  about  four  hundred  pngee,  price  75  centa. 

the  whole  complete  in  one  very  thick  royal  18mo.  Tolume,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  cloeelj 
printed  double  columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  price  only  fl  25. 
Vhile  several  valuable  and  copious  Latin  Lrxicomt  have  within  a  few  years  been  puhlUhed  in  ihii 
intry,  a  want  has  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged  of  a  good  School  Dictionabt,  which  within  reason a- 
eompais  and  at  a  raoderaie  price  shoatd  present  to  the  student  all  the  information  requisite  for  his  pur- 
ten,  as  elucidated  by  the  most  reeentinve»ii|tations,  and  at  the  same  lima  unincumbered  with  erudiiioa 
fful  only  to  the  advanced  nchoiar,  and  increasing  the  size  and  cost  of  the  work  beyond  the  teach  of  a  large 
tion  of  the  community.  It  is  wiih  this.view  especially  that  ihe  present  work  hHn  been  prepared,  and  the 
nes  of  its  distinguished  authors  are  a  siUficient  guarantee  that  tms  intention  has  been  skillfully  and  accu- 
ely  carried  out. 
The  present  volume  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Kaltschmidtf  the  well-known  German  IiexicoKrapher,  from 

best  Latin  Dictionaries  now  in  nve  throa|;hout  Europe,  and  has  bfen  carefully  revined  by  Dr  Lconhard 
imiiz.  L^Rfned  discutsionR  and  disquiKition«  could  noi  be  introduced,  as  incompatible  with  the  oIm^-cms 
which  the  Dictionary  {■  intended,  and  l>ecause  they  would  have  swelled  considerably  the  bulk  oi'  ^'le 
ume  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  give,  as  far  as  poMibte,  the  etymoiony  oi  t  hvh 
jrd,  not  only  tracing  it  to  its  Latin  or  Greek  root,  but  to  rool»  or  kindred  form*  of  words  occurring  in  the 
^ate  lan^Rgtrn  of  the  great  Indo- Germanic  family.  This  feature,  which  dii^tiriguishes  the  pr««tm  Die* 
lary  from  all  others,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  learner  to  thi*  iiitercsiini;  fact  of  the  radical  identity  ot 
ny  apparently  heterogeneous  languages,  and  prepare  him  at  an  early  stage  for  tlie  delightful  study  of  com- 
r«iive  philology. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  carry  out  the  author^s  views  as  far  as  poMihle  by  the  ft>rm  and  ar- 
lament  of  the  volume.  The  type,  though  cl**ar  und  well  printed,  is  small,  and  the  size  of  the  pagi  such 
to  prt'sent  an  immense  amount  of  matter  in  the  compass  of  a  single  handsome  l^mo.  volumt*,  fiirmehed  at 
■rice  far  below  what  is  usual  wiih  such  works,  and  thus  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  poorent  stutHsni  a 
ai,  f;onvenient,  and  complete  Lexicon,  embodying  the  investigations  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  ot 
:  ege. 

iktioafth  the  first  part  of  this  work  has  been  issued  very  recently,  it  has  already  attracted  great  attention 
na  all  interested  in  education,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  a  large  number  or  Mshools.  1^  pai»lishera 
jjoin  two  or  ihree  commendatory  letten>  from  amone  a  va«i  number  with  which  they  have  been  favored. 

From  Prqf,  J.  Fonytk.  Jr..  qf  PnnefUtn  Unirenity,  March  19, 1851. 
MTlth  the  School  Dictionary  I  am  greaily  pleasrd.    It  is  so  cheap,  so  comreuieiit,  and  in  its  etymnloaical 
itnres  so  peculiar,  and  withal  so  valuable,  that  on  many  a  student^s  table  the  larger  and  more  costly  lexi- 
aa  will  sustain  some  risk  of  being  superseded. 

From  Prqf.  G.  Harrison^  Unirersity  of  Va.,  Mareh  17. 1851. 
!  em  very  much  pleased  with  it.    I  think  it  will  meet  an  existing  want  and  be  very  popular  with  the 
lool  boys.    If  the  second  part  be  executed  as  well,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  whole 
»rk  to  my  friends. 

F%m  prof.  C.  D.  Clntland.  Philadelphia,  Mareh  IS,  1^51. 
iToa  have  done  a  very  great  stfrvire  to  the  cause  of  Classical  Educafion  in  publishing  the  *' School  Die- 
nary  of  the  I^tin  Lan^age,**  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Kalisehmidt.  We  needed  something  of  the  kind  very  much. 
le  lai^r  dictionaries  of  Ijcvereu  h  Andrews  are  exeeilent  for  advanced  scholars.  Imt  I  have  found,  in  my 
p«rience,  that  younger  students  were  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  definitions  and  examples  in  them, 
a  I  have  therefore  long  wanted  to  see  a  work  better  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities.  This  deside- 
Lum  you  have  very  happily  sppplied. 

THIS  LATIN  DICTIONARY  FORMS  A  PORTION  OP 

ICHMITZ   &   ZUMPT'8    CLASSICAL    SERIES. 

Under  which  title  Blakcrabu  &  Lka  are  publialiing  a  scries  of  Latin  SAiool  Booki» 
jted  by  those  distinguished  scholars  and  critics,  Leoiihard  Schmitz  and  C.  G.  Zumpt. 
be  object  of  the  series  is  to  present  a  course  of  accurate  texts,  revisetl  in  accordance  with  the 
teat  investigntions  and  MS8.,  and  the  most  approved  principles  of  modern  criticisno.  These 
e  accompanied  with  notes  and  illustrations  introduced  sparingly,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  tbe 
Tor  of  overburdening  the  work  with  commetitnry,  and  on  the  other  that  of  leaving  the  student 
itirely  tn  his  own  resources.  The  main  object  has  been  to  awaken  the  scholar's  miutl  to  a 
nte  of  the  beauties  and  |>eculiartties  of  his  author,  to  assist  him  where  assistance  is  neoeseary, 
id  to  lead  him  to  think  and  to  investigate  for  himself.  For  this  purpose  maps  and  other  en- 
wings  are  given  wherever  useful,  and  each  author  is  accompanied  with  a  biographical  and 
itical  sketch.  The  form  in  which  the  volumes  nre  jirinted  is  neat  and  convenient,  while  it 
Imits  of  their  being  sold  at  prices  unprecedentedly  low,  thus  placing  them  within  the  reach  of 
lany  to  whom  tbe  cost  of  classical  works  has  hitlierto  proved  a  bar  to  tliis  departnteut  of  study. 

OF   THIS    8KR1K1  THC   FOLLOWlXn    HAVB    APPIAltBD '.— 

S8ABI8  DE  BcLXO  Gallico  Libei  IV.,  332  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  50  cents. 

.  ViRoiLii  Maroris  Carmin a,  438  pages,  price  75  cents. 

.  C.  Sallubtii  Catiura  et  Juourtha,  \6S  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  50  cents. 

CHMiTZ's  Latir  Grammar,  318  pages,  price  60  cents. 

,.  CuRTii  Run  DE  Alexardri  Maoiii  QUiE  8UPERSUNT,  326  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  70  cents. 

[.  T.  CicERORis  Oratiores  Sei.ectjb  XII.,  300  pnges,  price  60  cents. 

'.  Livii  Pataviri  Historiarum  Librz  I.,  II.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  350  pages,  with  two  colored  Maps, 

price  70  cents. 
!altschmii>t*8  School  Latir  Dictxorart,  in  two  parts,  Lattn*English  and  English-Latin,  near 

9U0  pages,  double  colanns,  price,  complete,  $1  25. 
II  preparation,  Schinidtx*s  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Grammar,  Horace.  Ovid,  First  and  Second 
Latin  Reading  and  Eiercise  Books,  a  School  Classical  Dictionary,  &c. 
Ttachen  duiroua  qftiamining  any  of  these  voltanet  will  be  tuffHtd.  tciCkco^Ua 

on  application  to  the  puUithsrt. 
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DICKENS'  WORESi  Various  Styles  and  Prices. 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AMERICAN  EDITIONS. 

CHEAP   EDITIOBT. 

In  ten  Toluinei,  paper,  any  volume  lold  eeparate,  at  followe : 


I 


David  Ciopp<^rfied.  with  plate*,  complete,  price  37|  eta 

Dombey  A,  Son,  with  plaitsa,  SO  cents. 

Chri«tmR«  Hiories  and  Picturet  from  Iialy,  371  cents. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit,  wiih  platea.  50  ceota. 

Barnahy  Rudfr**,  illuMirated.  50  renta. 

Old  CunoAity  Shop,  illustrated,  50  cent*. 

Any  of  theie  worki  can  be  aent  by  mall,  on  remittance  of  tbeir  reepective  prieet. 


Bketehet  of  Every  Day  Life  aad  Every  Day  PeapH 

374  cents. 
Pickwick  Papera.  60  eenta. 
Oliver  Twist.  25  cesti*. 
Nieboias  Nickleby,  50  eenta. 


COLLECTIVE  LIBRAR7  EDITION. 

In  four  very  large  octavo  volumes,  eitra  cloth,  containing  over  three  tbooeand  verj  laigt 

double  columned  pngei,  handsomely  printed. 
Price  onljr  Fl-re  Dollare. 

Volume  I.  contains  Pickwick  and  Old  Carioaiiy  Shop. 

**      II.       *''        Oliver  Twint,  akeiches.  and  Barnaby  Rudge. 

"     III.       "        Nicklel>y,  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

^     IV.       "        Copparfied,  Dombey  k  Son,  and  Chriatnas  Storiea. 

Copiei  of  Volume  Four  may  itill  be  had  leparate  by  thoae  who  poaaeaa  the  firat  three  volnaaiif 

thia  edition. 


FIHB  EDITION. 
In  ten  handsome  volumes,  8vo.,  black  cloth  extra,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  profhaeiy  iDaaCralii 
on  copper  and  wood.  Elach  volume  containi  a  novel  complete,  and  may  be  had  aeparaie. 


COOPER'S  SEA  TALES,  8  vols.  19mo.,  extra  cloth,  and  COOPER'S  LEATHER-STOCKING  TALB8|i 
Yoi».  I'iroo.,  extra  cloth. 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANOH A.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Mignd 
de  Cervantos  Saavedra,  by  Charles  Jarvis,  Esq.  Carefully  revised  and  correotod, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  and  a  notice  of  his  works.  With  numerous  iUm* 
tratious,  by  Tony  Johannot.  In  two  beautifully  printed  volumeSy  crown  OflttfO^ 
various  bindings. 


FIELDING'S  SELFX^T  WORKS.  In  one  larfre.  oeiavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  4m  four  parts,  paner  fovrn, 
viz..  Tom  Jones,  50  cents ;  Jo4eph  Aridrews,  25  cents ;  Amelia,  95  cents,  and  Jonathan  Wild,  2S  cents. 

SMOLLK  rrs  SELECT  WORKS.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  in  five  parta.  pap«r  cover*, 
viz.:  Pcrerriiie  Pickle.  50  cent* ;  Roderick  Random,  85  cents;  Humphrey  Clinker,  ^  ceuia;  ffUBwef*** 
Greaves,  25  cents,  and  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  46  cenla.  - 


PICCIOT.A.  the  Prinoner  of  Fereairella,  or  Captivity  Captive.    By  X.  B.  S'aintlne.    New  Edition,  with  D* 
lustrations.    In  one  very  neat  volume,  royal  iSnio.,  paper  covers,  price  00  cents,  or  in  extra  elotk. 


MRS.  HOWIES  CFIILDREN'S  YEAR.    A  Popular  Juvenile.    In  square  ISmo.,  with  foar  plam.   h 
handsome  paper  covers,  price  50  cents,  or  in  extra  cloth. 

WILLIAM  HOWrrrs  hall  and  hamlet.    Bketchea  of  Rural  Life  in  England.    In  one  voloiae, 
12mo.,  price  50  cents. 

READINGS  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  from  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott    Beautifnlly  printed  in  two  largt 
18mo.  voliimex,  extra  crim«on  cloth,  with  handsome  plates. 

TATiES  FROM  HISTORY.    By  Agnes  Strickland.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  ISno.,  crinwon  elotk,  with 
illustrations. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST.    In  one  handaooM  volume,  royal  ISM^ 
crimson  cloth,  with  numerous  iliusiraiions. 

ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT.    A  Collection  of  Four  Hundred  Entertaining  Experimenta.    In  onahaadaoac 
volume,  royal  18mo.,  wiili  illustrations,  crimson  cloth. 


MOORE'S  MELODIES,  SPLENDIDLT  ILLUSTRATED. 

IRISH  MELODIES.    By  Thomas  Moore,  E«a.    In  one  magnificent  volume,  imperial  quarto,  with  tea  larfc 
stf  el  plates,  by  Pmden.    Handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt. 

LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS,  with  illustrative  poetry.    Eighth  edition.    In  one  beautJAil  volume,  royal 
I'smo.,  crimson  cloth  gilt,  with  colored  plates. 

CAMPBELL'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Hlustrated  F^ition.   One  volume  crown  Svo.vaiioa 

bindings. 

ROGER.S'  POEMS.    Illustrated  Edition.    One  volume,  royal  8vo.,  calf  gilt 

KEBLfrS  CHRISTIAN  YI-UR.    One  vol.  ISroo,  extra  cloth. 

KEBLES  CHILD'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    One  vol.  18mo.,  cloth. 

POEMS,  by  Ellis,  Currer,  and  Acton  Bell,  (Authors  of  Jane  Eyre,  &c.)    In  one  18mo.  volnmo,  boarda. 

POEMS,  by  Lucretia  DavidiK>n.    One  vol.  royal  l!2mo.,  paper  or  extra  cloth. 

POEMS,  by  Margaret  M.  Davidson.    One  vol.  royal  13mo.,  paper  or  extra  cloth. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  MRS.  DAVIDSON.    One  voL  rayal  ISmo.,  paper  or  exua 
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NOTES  ON  SHOOTINB ;  OR  HINTS  TO  SPORTSMEN. 

COMPRISINO 
*HK  HABITS  OF  THE  GAME  BIRDS  AND  WILD  FOWL  OF  NORTH  AMERICA; 

The  Dog,  the  Gun,  the  Field,  and  the  Kitohen. 
BY  B.  J.  LEWIS.   M.D., 

Kditor  of"  Youatt  on  the  Dor,**  &c. 

In  one  handtome  volame,  royal  I2ino.,  extra  cloth,  with  illoatrationt. 

CoNCmtf.~Techiiicaf  TertnuofOmitholoirv:  Sporting  Terms ;  Dog*;  An  of  tShootiiig  on  the  Wing;  Tke 
'artridge;  RufTed  Gronte;  Prnirie  Hen;  Woodcock;  Eiigli«h  Snipe;  Reed  Birds;  Rail;  Virginia  Rail; 
Lad  Breaned  Rait;  Mud  Hen:  Short  Hilled  Curlew;  Long  Billed  Curlew;  Blaek  Bellied  Piover:  Goldea 
'lover;  Willet;  Red  Breasted  Snipe;  Wild  Fowl  Shooimg;  Canvass  Back  Duck;  Present  and  Future 
rumbersot'Durks  on  Chesapeake  Hay;  Rrd  Headed  Duck-  Ameiican  Widxeon;  Mitlhird;  Black  Mead; 
lue  Winged  Teal;Ureen  Winged  Teal:  Uuffel  Headed  Duek,  Blaek  Duck;  Piniail  Duck.  Summer  Duck; 
aiivass  (juose  ;  Snow  Goo«e;  Brant;  Sheldrake;  Annericdn  Swan;  Trumpeter  Swaji;  American  Hare; 
quirrel ;  varieties  of  Squirrels;  Miscellaneous  Hints;  Bur^iiiig  of  Guns;  Commodore  Stockton's  ExpecU 
leiita;  Recoil;  inirodnciion  of  Gunpowder;  God  tends  meat,  who  sends  cooks?  Hints  on  Taxidermy; 
toneral  Hygienic  Remarks. 

We  know  of  no  one  more  capable  of  writing  a  work  of  this  nature  than  Dr.  Lewis.  For  years  he  has  made 
famral  History  his  study,  and  beii>g  partial  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  ihe  hook  may  he  looked  upon  a*  spnng- 
\g  from  the  hands  of  a  practitioner,  whose  education  and  profession  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
QCtion  of  such  a  work.  The  various  Hrilcle«  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  I<«wis,  which  have  from  time  to  lime 
ppeared  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  by  the  majority  of  our  sporting  readera. 
nd  larill  lie  a  sufTicieni  guasantee  for  the  value  of  the  work,  li  may  not  be  amii^s  to  state,  that  Dr.  Lewis, 
Mne  time  back,  published  a  book  entitled  ''  Vouatt  on  the  Do^,"  which  met  with  a  very  rapid  sale,  and  la 
ateemed  the  bevt  work  of  the  kind  ev«-r  isaued.  and  we  think  it  likely  that  the  work  just  brought  out  will 
laud  in  the  same  enviable  position  — N.  Y.  Spirit  0/ the  Time*. 

TOUATT  AlfD  LEWIS  ON  THE  DOG. 

*HG  DOG.  By  William  Vouati.  Failed  by  EIJ.  Lewis,  M.  D.  With  uumerona  and  beautiful  illnstrations. 
In  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  Svo.,  crimron  cloth,  gilt. 

TOUATT  AND  SXXMMEB  ON  THE  HORSE. 

n-TK  HORSE.  By  William  Ynuati.  A  new  ediiion,  wi:h  numerous  illustrations;  together  with  a  general 
hiaiory  of  the  Horse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Morse:  how  trained  and  jockeyed;  an  Ao- 
eouni  ofhi*  Remarkable  Perrormaiiees;  and  an  E««ay  on  the  Asa  and  the  Mule.  By  J.  S.  Skinner,  Aa- 
aiaiant  Postmaster  Ouneral,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register. 

This  ediiion  of  Youatt*s  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Management,  Diseases,  and  Treatment  of 
he  Horse,  has  already  obtained  such  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  couniry.  that  the  Publishers  need 
ay  nothing  to  attract  to  it  ike  attention  and  confidence  of  alt  who  keep  Uorsea  or  are  inieresied  in  iheir  im- 
»rov«incnu 

THE  PIG ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  Feeding,  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Swine.  With 
directiona  for  Salting  Pork,  and  Curing  Bacon  and  Hamif.  By  William  Youatt,  V.S.,  author  of ''The 
Uorae."  **The  Dm,**  **  Cattle.**  **  Sneep."  dte.  Itc  Illustrated  with  engravings  drnwn  from  life  by  William 
Harvey.    In  one  hand^ome  duo<iecimo  volume,  extra  cloth,  01  in  neat  paper  covers,  price  50  cents. 

3VERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR.  By  Francis  Clater  and  William  Y'ouatL  Revised  by 
J:  S.  Skinner.    1  vol.  l*2ino. 

BVKRV  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER.  By  Francis  and  John  Clater.  Revised  by  J.  S.  Skinner.  In  one 
TOl  I:imo. 

1 A  WKRR  ON  SHOOTING.  Insimctions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relatea  to  Guns  and  Shooting. 
With  extensive  additions  by  W.  T.  Purler.    In  one  beautiful  octavo  volume,  crimson  cloih,  with  plates. 

rHE  DOG  AND  SPORTSMAN.    By  J.  8.  Skinner.    In  one  volume,  ISniu.,  with  plates. 

THE  OARDENER'8  DIOTIONART. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING.  By  G.  W.  John<on,  Esq.  With  numerous  additions  by 
David  l*andreth.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty  wood-cuts.  In  one  very  large  royal  ISmo.  volume,  of 
about  650  double-rolumned  pages. 

rius  work  is  now  offered  at  a  very  low  piice. 

ACTON'S  COOKERY. 

MODERN  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BR  \NCIIES,  r  duced  to  a  System  of  F^sy  Practice,  for  the  Use  of 
Private  Families;  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Receipts,  all  of  which  are  given  with  the  mo<it  ntinnte  exacts 
nesn  By  Ktiza  Acton,  with  nuroerou*  wond-eut  illustraiions ;  to  which  is  ad«led  a  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  The  whole  revised,  and  prepared  for  American  housekeepers,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  From 
the  Second  Ixyndoii  Edition.    In  one  large  12mo.  volume. 

MODERN  FRENCH  COOKERY.  By  Charles  E  Francatelli.  In  one  large  octavo  volame,  extra  cloih, 
with  numerous  illustrations. 

SMAIiL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  a  few  well-wishers  to  Knowledge.  Comprising  a  Seriif 
of  Short  Tie iiii»es  oi\  Subjects  of  Universal  Interest.  In  twelve  parts,  paper,  price  15  cents  euch ;  or  la 
three  neat  royal  liiino.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

No  1.  "Philosophical  Theories  and  PhiIo«ophical  Experience  »•— No  S.  "On  the  Connection  between 
Physiology  and  Intellectual  Science**— No  3.  "On  Man's  Power  over  Himself  10  Prevent  or  Control  in- 
sanity  ."—No.  4.  **  An  Introductioii  10  Practical  Organic  Chemistry  .'^^  No.  6  '*  A  Brief  View  o(  Greek  Phi- 
losophy up  to  the  a^ft  of  Pericles.**— No.  G  *'  A  Brief  View  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  age  of  Socrates  to 
Ihe  t;oiningof  Chrisi."— No  7  "Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice  in  the  Second' Century.*'— No.  8.  -An  Ex- 
position or  Vulgar  and  Cnmnion  Errors,  adapted  lo  the  Year  uf  Grace  1^45.**— No.  9  -^An  Intmductioa  to 
VegetiiMe  Phys'ology,  with  Reference*  lo  the  Works  of  De  Candolle.  Lindley,**  Ac— No.  10.  "On  ihe  Prin- 
ciples of  Criminal  Law.*^No.  11.  **  Christian  Sects  ta  the  Nioeiecuih  Gcniury."— No.  12.  *'Principl«s  of 
Oranunar,**  fce. 
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BLANCHABD  &  LBA'S  PUBLIC  ATI  OH  8^1 
CABINET  LIBEART  FOR  DISTRIOT  80H00L8  AND  Pj 

niefallowinrimrk^whieliiirB  l«ni!nnBB!r  printed    oiridiniodJB  •un.fotn.  rayit  I*h  ktHM) 
dV'«"''r'^"'''""'''''''**'l''''''"'''^^  iiu'th^i.,  IVulsr''™'ir'»tr"cic*,  mif     in  11 

MBHOmS  OF  TBB  LIFE  OF  VnUJMiOi  'WIRT.    By  Jolm  P.  Keoncd/.   >  (4 

NARRATIVE   OF   THB   U    B.  EXPEDITION   TO  THB   DBAS    SBA  AID 

RIVER  JORDAN.      By  W.  F.  I.y.i,:!..     Cundensei!  B.lhion,  wiih  a  miip.     One  wlonw. 
FH7SICAL  GXJOORAPHT.     By Mis-Somervillo.    Seutmaediuon. wiOi Amrncanl^ 

ASPECTS  OF  NATURE.     By  Aiui.  Von  Hnmboldt.    TrsRslsied  by  M™.  SMta.  If 

WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE  EiaHTEENTH  CBNTUBir.     Br  JaO*  In- 

niufH     OiievodirHB. 
MEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  LADT.     ByTl.ircK  Pulszky.     One  nimn. 
TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA.      By  AJolpti  Krman.     Tmnslalc^!   by  Coole>-.      Tw«  nlwtt 
THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  NORTH  AMERICA.     By  Roben  BairJ.     Oua  iittm. 
TORKET  AND  ITS  DESTINT.     By  Clintles  Mficferlatie.    Two  volumes. 
HUNOART  AND  TRANS TLVANIA.     By  JtiLn  Paget.    Two  volumaa. 
MIRABEAU.  a  Lil't'  lli^^.ry.     On,.-  vuluuir. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS.     By  W.  J.  BroJerrp,  F,  R.  S.    Oae  TOlnms. 
OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  Tliomns  B.  Shaw.     One  vdvM 
HANDBOOK  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.    By  Mrs  Fu.Mrr.      One  tdIbbii. 
NOTES    FROItf    NINEVEH.    MESOPOTAMIA.    ASSTRIA   AITO   SOU. 

■WILLIAM  PENK,  ai.  Hisioficnl  Biograpby,    W.th  a  Cliapier  on  the  ■•  Moi-anUy  Ch«|a' 
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THE  ENCTCLOPiEDlA  AfflERICANA, 

A  rOPULAK  DICTIONARY  OF  AKTf,  SCIENCES.  LITERATURE.  UJSTOBI, 
POLITICS,  AND  BIOGRAPIIV. 


Same    jfiBr*  haring   etipipd  since  Uie  ariginal    t 
AMtlltlCANA  were  publlibed,  lo  bring  it  up  lo  Ihe  [ 


Edited  by  HENRY  VETHAKE,  LI,.D. 

iialume  arniBr  S5D  double  col « iniied  p>gea,  which  m>}  be  had  ■epvaU'}, 


MURRAY'S    ENCYCLOP/EDIA    OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  ENXYCLOP.£DIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  ompr.aing  *  Complvle  Deivriplmn  of  the  Eart, 
Phyiical,  StalliLicil,  Cml  and  Political;  eiliibitmji  lU  flelalion  10  Um  Ur.mnly  Bodio. 
Pbyaical  Struclurc,  The  Natural  Eliatory  orench  Counlrj.iind  ibe  IniluiUy,  Commerce,  Paloi 
loalitDliana,  and  CiviJ  and  Eacial  alale  nf  all  Naliani.  By  Huou  Hvaiar.  F.  R.S.  £,^ 
AaaiatEdinBDtany.byPriireiaarllooier— Zoology,  tic.,  by  W.  W.  SwiiaaoD— AMraamf.fca. 
by  Proreuor  Wallace— Geology,  Ac.,  by  Prol'enor  Jameion.  Reiuoil,  w.U.  Addma^  ^ 
Thomas  G.  BaAOroKD.  The  whale  brought  up,  by  >  Supplemeal,  to  1H43.  la  tktn  t«if»M' 
tato  volumec,  Tinoui  etylea  orbindiiig. 
Tliii  grcal  work,  tuniiihed  al  ■  rcmarliably  cheap  rale,  canuint  aboDl  NinrlEi  HcxDam>  I-Uaiia 

Pisa,  and  •■  •rluiiraieil  liy  Ela»Ti-T»'°  >h>ll  Mtn.  and  a  colored  Mir'  ,.r  thi  UKrrn  Bt.ib,  min 


THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL.    By  W.  J.  E»b 


~  BLAJf CHARD  &.  LEA  also  publish  Dumcroua  valuable  Modicsl  wcrt% 
Oatalogaes  of  which  m»j  bo  had  on  applicalJoa. 


TO  THB  BfBDIGAL  PROFBBfilOH. 


"Hie  Snbscriben  fliihjoin  a  list  of  their  pnblicai tons  in  medical  and  other  aciencea,  to  whieh  tWy  would 
iovita  the  atteniionof  the  ProfeMion,  with  the  full  confidence  that  they  will  be  found  to  corretpond  in  every 
respect  with  the  deacription.  They.are  lo  be  had  ofali  the  principal  bookMllers  throughout  the  tTiHon,  fioa 
whoB,  or  from  the  publisberf  particuiart  respecting  price,  fto^  nay  be  had  on  application 
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Pkiladelpkiat  May,  1851. 

DICTIONARIES,  JOURNALS,  &e. 

Anerican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencet^  qaar- 

terl  J,  at  $5  a  year. 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  b^  Forbei, 

Tweedie,  fcc.,  edited  by  DuDgliaon,in  4  luper 

royal  volumes,  3164  double  columned  pagea. 
Duagliaon'i  Medical  Dictionary,  7th  ed.,  1  vol. 

imp.8vo.,9l2  large  pagea,  double  columni. 
Hoblyn'i  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms,  by  Hays, 

1  vol.  large  12mo.,402  pages,  double  col nmna. 
Neill  and  Smith's  Compend  of  the  Medicnl  Sci- 

eoces,  1  vol.,  large  12mo.,  900  pp.,  350  cuts. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 

ti»n.  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III,  cloth  or  paper. 
Medical  News  and  Library,  monthly,  at  $1  a  year. 

ANATOMY. 

Anatomical  Atlas,  by  Smith  and  Homer,  large 
imp.  8vo.,  650  figures.    New  and  cheaper  ed. 

Horner's  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology,  new 
edition,  2  vols.  Svo.,  many  cuts,  (nearly  ready.) 

Horner's  United  States  Dissector,  1  vol.  large 
royal  l2mo.,  many  cots,  444  pages. 

Macliae's  Surgical  Anatomy,  Parts  I.  II.  and  ITT., 
46  colored  plates,  imp.  4to.  Price  $2  00  each. 
(Part  IV  just  ready.) 

fiharpey  and  Quain's  Anatomy,  by  Leidy,  S  vola. 
8vo.,  1300  pages,  511  wood-cuts. 

Wilson's  Hunan  Anatomy,  by  Goddard,  4th  edi- 
tion, 1  vol.  8vo.,  262  wood-cuts,  680  pp. 

Wilson's  Dissector,  by  Goddard.  New  edition, 
with  cuts,  1  vol.  l2mo.,  468  pages,  (now  ready.) 

FHTSIOIOGT. 

Garpenter's  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  1 
▼ol.  8vo.,  752  pp.,  300  cuts  and  2  plates,  4th 
edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged.    1850. 

Carpenter's  Elements,  or  Manual  of  Physiology, 
new  and  improved  edition,  1  vol.  8vo.,  (nearly 
ready.) 

Carpenter's  General  and  Comparative  Physiolo- 
gy, 1  vol.  8vo.,  many  cuts,  (now  ready.) 

Donglison's  Human  Physiology,  7lh  edition,  2 
▼ols.  8vo.,  1428  pages,  and  472  wood-cuts. 

Harrison  on  the  Nerves,  1  vol.  8vo.,  292  pages. 

Kirkes  and  Pa(;et*s  Physiology,  1   vol.  I2mo., 

many  cuts,  550  pages. 
Longet's  Physiology.   Translated  by  F.G.  Smith. 

3  vols.  8vo.,  many  cuts,  (preparing.) 
Matteucci  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living 

Beings,  1  vol.  12mo.,  388  pp.,  cuts. 

Solly  on  the  Brain,  I  vol.  Svo.,  496  pp.,  118  cuts. 

Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  Man,  with  numerous  wood-cuts. 

Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.,  1  vol.  Svo.,  156  wood-cuts. 

PATHOIOGT. 

Abercrombie  on  the  Brain,  1  vol.  8vo.,  324  pp. 
Blakiston  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  I  vol.,  384  pp. 
Blond   and  Urine  Manuals,  by  Reese,  Griffith, 

Markwick,  Bird,  and  Frick,  2  vols.  I2mo., 

many  cuts  and  plates. 
Bndd  on  the  Liver,  1  vol.  8vo.,  392  pages,  plates 

and  wood-cuts. 
Burrows  on  Cerebral  Circulation,  1  vol.  Svo., 

316  pages,  with  6  colored  plates. 
Billing's  Principles,  new  ana  improved  edition, 

1  vol.  Svo.,  250  pages,  (just  issued.) 
Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits,  12mo.,  newand  im- 
proved edition,  (just  ready.) 
Copland  on  Palsy  and  Apopleiy,  1  vol.  12mo., 

326  pp. 
Frick  on  Renal  AiTections,  1  vol.  I2mo.,  cats. 
Htsse's  Pathological  Anatomy^  Sto.^  919  ptgM. 


(Lafc  Lba  iL  BLA?iCHAao.) 

Hope  on  the  Heart, new  ed.,  pi's,  1  vol. Svo., 672  p* 
Hughes  on  the  Lungs,  ftc,  1  vol.  13mo.,  770  pp. 
Lallemand  on  Spermatorrhcsa,  1  vol.  Svo.,  920  pp. 
Mitchell  on  Fevers,  1  vol.  12mo.,  138  pages. 
Philip  on  Protracted  Indigestion,  Svo.,  340  pp. 
Philips  on  ScroAila,  1  vol.  Svo.,  360  pages. 
Ricordon  Venereal,  new  ed.,  1  vol.  Svo.,  340  pp. 
Stanley  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  1  vol.  Svo., 

386  pages. 
Vbgel's  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human 

Body,  1  vol.  Svo.,  636  pages,  col.  plates. 
Wilson  on  the  Skin,  1  vol.  Svo.,  new  ed.,  440  pp. 

Same  work,  with  colored  plates. 
Whitehead  on  Sterility  and  Abortion,  1  vol.  Svo., 

368  pages. 
Williams*  Principles  of  Medicine,  by  Clymer,  Sd 

edition,  440  pages,  I  vol.  Svo. 
Williams  on  the  Respiratory  Organs,  by  Clymer, 

1  vol.  Svo.,  600  pages. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Ashwell  on  Females,  2d  ed.,  1  vol.  Svo.,  630  pp. 
Barlow's  Practice  of  Medicine,  (preparing.) 
Bennet  on  the  Uterus,  2d  and  enlarged  ^ition, 

i  vol.  Svo.,  356  pages. 
Bartlett  on  Fevers,  2d  edition,  560  pages. 
Benedict's  Compendium  of  Chapman's  Lectures, 

I  vol.  8vo.,  258  pages. 
Chapman  on  Fever8,Gout,  Dropsy,  kc.  fltc.,  1  vol. 

Svo.,  460  pages.  \ 

Colombat  de  L'Isfere  on  Females,  by  Meigs,  1  vol. 

Svo.,  720  pages,  cuts.    New  edition. 
Condie  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  3d  edition, 

1  vol.  Svo. 
Churchill  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child- 

hood,  1  vol.  Svo. 
Churchill  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  by  Hustoni 

6th  edition,  revised  by  the  author,  1  vol.  Svo., 

632  pages. 
Churchill *8  Monographs  of  the  Diseases  of  Fe- 

males,  1  vol.  Svo.,  now  ready,  460  pages. 
Clymer  and  others  on  Fevers,  a  complete  work 

in  1  vol.  Svo.,  600  pages. 
Day  on  Old  Age,  I  vol.  8vo.,  226  pages. 
Dewees  on  Children,  9th  ed.,  1  vol.  Svo.,  648  pp. 
Dewees on  Females, 9th  ed.,  I  vol. Svo., 632  p.  pis. 
Dunglison's  Practice  of  Medicine,  3d  edition, 

3  vols.  Svo.,  1500  pages. 
Es<^uirol  on  Insanity,  by  Hunt,  Svo.,  496  pages. 
Meigs'  Letters  on  Diseases  of  Females,  i  vol. 

8vo.,690  pp.,  3d  ed.,  improved, (lately  tssaed.) 
Meigs  on  Ceruin  Diseases  of  Infancy,  1  vol.  Svo., 

816  pp.,  (a  new  work.) 
Thomson  on  the  Sick  Room,  fcc,  1  vol.  large 

12mo.,  360  pages,  cats. 
Watson's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  8d 

edition  by  Condie,  1  vol.  Svo.,  1060  large  pages. 
V/est's  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 

Childhood.     I  vol.  Svo.,  452  pp. 
Walshe  on  the  Heart  and  Ltings.     A  new  work, 

just  ready,  1  vol.  royal  13mo.  ex.  cloth. 

8DB6EBT. 

Brodie  on  Urinary  Organs,  1  vol.  Svo.,  314  pages. 
Brodie  on  the  Joints,  I  vol.  Svo.,  216  pages. 
Brodie's  Lectures  on  Surgery,  1  vol.  Svo.,  350  pp. 
Brodie's  Select  Surgical  Works,780pp.  1  vol. Svo. 
Chelius'  System  of  Surgery,  by  Soutnand  Norris, 

in  3  large  Svo.  vols.,  near  8200  pages. 
Coopcron  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  1  vol.  Svo., 

500  pages,  many  cuts. 
Cooper  on  Hernia,  I  vol.  imp.  Svo.,  many  plates. 
Cooper  on  the  Testis  and  TU^m^^aQNAM^.^V^^ 
I     impexial  S^o.|  ym.%^  ^itaia. 
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Cooper  on  the  Anatomy  and  DiMaaet  ofthe  Broaai 

finif  ieal  Papon,  kc.  lko.»  1  vol.  inip.8vo.,  pl*ta 

Drnitt'a  Principle!  and  Practice  of  If  odern  Snr 


Bowman'!   Medical  Chemiatry,   1   vol.   llaa^ 

many  enta,  jnet  rcadj,  288  pagee. 
Dnnglifon  on  Hnman  Hpalth,3d  ed.,8TO.,  464  yp. 


gery,  I  vol.  8vo.,  676  pagea,  193cutB,  4tli  ed.  i  Fowne's  Elementary  Cliemiatry,  3d  ed.,  1  lal. 


Duf^nn  on  Deafiieu  and  DUeaicsofthe  Ear,  I  toI. 

12mo.,  180  pagea. 
DnrlacheronComa,  Buniona,lko.,  12mo.,l34  pp. 
Ear,  Diaeaaea  of,  a  new  work,  (preparing.) 
Ferguaaon'i  Practical  Surgery,  1  vol.  8T0.y  8d 

edition,  630  pagea,  274  cata. 
Guthrie  on  the  Bladder,  8vo.,  160  pagee. 
Groaaoa  Injarieaand  Diaeaaea  of  Urinary  Organa, 


12mo.,  much  improTed,  many  cuta,  now  readj. 
Graham *a  Chemiaity,  by  Bridgea,  new  and  im* 

proved  edition.    Part  1,  (in  preaa.) 
Gardner*!  Medical  Chemiatry,  1  vol.  12mo.  400p^ 
Griffith'a  Chemiatry  of  the  Four  Seaaona,  1  val. 

rojral  12mo.,  451  pagea,  many  cnta. 
Knapp*8  Chemical  Technology,  by  Johiaoa,! 

vola.  8vo.,  936  pp.,  460  large  cuta. 


1  Irg.  vol.  8vo.,  726  pp.  many  cuta,  (now  ready.)  |  Simon'a  Chemiatry  of  Man ,  8vo.,  730  pp.,  pi 
Jonea*  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  by 

Haya,  1  vol.  12mo.,  629  pp.,  cuU  and  platea. 
Liaton*a  Lecturea  on  Surgery,  by  MUtter,  1  vol. 

8vo.,  566  pagea,  many  cuta. 
Lawrence  on  the  Eye,  by  Haya,  new  ed.  mneh 

improved,  863  pp.,  many  cuta  and  platea. 
Lawrence  on  Rupturea,  1  vol.  8vo.,  480  pagea. 
Maller*a  Phnciplea  of  S«rgery,2d  edition,  1  vol. 

8vo.,538pp.,  1848. 
Biillcr'a Practice  of  Surgery,  1  vol.  8vo.,  496  pp. 
Malgaigne'a  Operative  Surgery,  by  BritUn,  with 

cuta.    (Pubhahing  in  the  M«Hi.  Newa  and  Lib.) 
Maury*a  Dental  Surgery,  1  vol.Svo.,  286  pagea, 

nany  platea  and  cuta. 
Skey'a  Operative  Surgery,  1  vol.  large  8vo.,  ma- 
ny cuts,  662  pagea,  a  new  work,  (juat  iaaucd.) 
8argent*8  Minor  Surgery,  I  vol.  royal  i2mo.,  380 

pagea,  128  cuta. 
Bnith  on  Fracturea,  1  vol.  8vo.,  200  cuta,  314  pp. 

lATERIA  HEDICA  AKD  THBUPEDTICS. 

Bird^a  (Gelding)  Tlierapeutica,  (preparing.) 
Chhatiaon'a  and  Griffith'a  Diapensatory,  1  large 

vol.  8vo.,  216  cuta,  over  1000  pagea. 
Carpenter  on  Alcoholic  Liquora  in  Health  and 

Diaenae,  1  vol.  ]2mo. 
Dungliaon*a  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutica, 

now  ready,  4th  ed.,  much  improved,  182  cuta, 

2  vola.  8vo.,  1850. 
Doogliaon  on  New  Remediea,  6th  ed.,  much  im- 
proved, 1  vol.8vo.,  750  pagea. 

Do  Jongh  on  Cod- Liver  Oil,  12mo. 

Ellia'  Medical  Formulary,  9th  ed.,  much  improv- 
ed, 1  vol.  8vo.,  268  pagoa. 

Griffith*B  Univeraal  Formulary,  1  large  vol.  8vo., 
660  pagea. 

GriflSth'a  Medical  Botany,  a  new  work,  1  large 
vol.  8vo.,  704  pp.,  with  over  350  illuatratinaa. 


HEDICAl  JDUSPEUDENCB,  BDEGATIOI,  k 

Bartlett'a  Philoaophy  of  Medicine,  1  vol.  8to., 

312  pagea. 
BartJett  on  Certainty  in  Medicine,  I  vol.  amall 

8vo.,  84  pagea. 
Dungliaon*8  Medical  Student,  2d  ed.  12mo.,31Spf, 
Taylor*!  Medical  Juriapmdenoe,  by  Griffith,  I 

vol.  8vo.,  new  edition,  1850,  670  pp. 
Taylor  on  Poiaona,  by  Griffith,  1  vol .  &vo.,  6SS  pp. 
Traill'a  Medical  Juriaprudence,  1  vol.Svo.  ,234  pp. 

NATDEiL  SCIENCE,  kt. 

Araotfa  Phyaica,  I  vol   8vo.,  484  pp., many  call. 
Anaied'a  Ancient  World,  Popular  Geoloi^y,  la  1 

12mo.  volume,  with  aumerona  cuta,  3SS  pigei. 
Bird*8  Natural  Philoaophv,  1  vol.  royal  liao., 

402  pagee  and  372  wood-cuu. 
Brewater'a  Optica,  1  vol.  12mo.423  pp.maBjcats. 
Broderip^a  Zoological  Eecreationa,  1  vol.  ISbm., 

3^6  pp. 
Coleridge*!  Idea  of  LIAb,  12mo.,  94  pagea. 
Carpenter*a General  and  Comparative  Phvaiolofv, 

1  large  8vo.  vol.,  many  wood-cuta,  (now  ready.) 
Dana  on  Zoophytea,  being  vol.  8  ol'  Ei.  Expedi- 

tiun,  royal  4to.,  extra  cloth. 
Atlaa  to  "Dana  on  Zoophytea,"  im.  ful.,  col.pl-i. 
Grejeory  on  Animal  Magnotiam,   1   vol.,  rujti 

rimo.,  (now  ready.) 
De  la  Bcche*8  Geological  Obaerver,  I  large  8fO. 

vol.,  many  wood-cuta,  (jaat  ready.) 
Hale*a  Ethnography  and  Philol(»gy  of  the  U.  S. 

Exploring  Expedition,  in  1  large  imp.  4to.  vol. 
Herachel'a  Treatise  on  Aatronomy,  ]  \n\.  liroo., 

417  pagea,  numeroua  platea  and  cuts. 
HerachePs  Outlinea  of  Astronomy,  1   vol.  imill 

8vo.,  platea  and  cuta.    (A  new  work.)    G20  pp. 
Humboldt*a  AspectaofNature,  1  vol.  12ii)o.,  new 

Mayne'aDiapenaaiory,  1  vol.  12ino.,  330  pagea.    |  ,  ?**'*'"";    nu    •     i   a.i        i      i   ■         ..      ».  i 
Moiir,  Redwood,  anJ  Procter»a  Pharmacy,  i  vol.  |  ^°^"*\"  '  i^^^^^i  ^^"'  ^  ^•^-  '"^P*  ■*^°-'  ^ 


8vo.,  550  pagea,  506  cuU, 
Perelra'a  Materia  Medica,  by  Caraon,  3d  ed.,  2 

vola.  8vo.,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  with 

400  wood  cuta,  (nearly  ready.) 
Royle'B  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutica,  by 

Caraon,  1  vol.  8vo.,  689  pagea,  many  cnta. 

OBSTETRICS. 


bound,  25  colored  mapa. 
Kirby  and  Spence'a  Entomology,  1  vol.  Svo.,600 

large  pagea;  platea  plain  or  colored. 
Knox  on  RaceaofMen,  1  vol.  I3mo. 
Lardner*a  Handbooka  of  Natural  Philosophy,  S 

vola.  royal  12mo.,  with  800  cuta,  (in  prcn.) 
MUller'a  Phyaica  and  Meteorology,  1  vol.  bvo., 
636  pp.,  with  540  wood-cuta  and'2  coPd  plates. 
Cbnrchill'a  Theory  and  Practice  ofMidwifery,  a  !  Small  Books  on  Gr«iat  Subjecta,  12  piirt».  dooeap 
new  and  improved  rd.,  by  Condte,  1  vol.  8vo.,  |      in  3  handsome  12mo.  volumea,  extra  cloth. 
510  pp.,  many  cuta,  (now  ready.)  |  SomerviIlo*a  Phyaical  Geography,]  vol.  12roo., 

Deweoa*  Midwifery,  11th  ed.,1  vol.  8vo.,660  pp.,  I      cloth,  540  pages,  enlarged  CKiition,  now  ready, 
platea.  '  Wetabach*a  Mechanica  applied  toM:ichinervand 

Lee'a  Clinical  Midwifery,  12mo.,  238  pages.  i      Engineering,  Vol.l.8vo.,486p.550  woud-caU. 

Meiga*  Obatetrics ;  the  Science  and  the  Art ;  1  •      Vol.  II.,  8vo.,  400  pp.,  340  cuta. 

vol.  8vo.,  686  pagea,  121  cuta.  I  in?TlfRI\lRV   MRTlinVP 

Bamsbotham  on  Parturition,  with  many  platea,  1  tE.ILIH.l.lftl   nibllltl.lE. 


large  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  520  pp.    5ih  edition. 
Rigby^a  Midwifery,  new  edition,  1  vol.  8vo., 

Smith  (Tyler)  on  ParSirition,  i  vol.  12mo.,400  pp. '  Y°4f"  """^  ^'"^•'■''  ^'''*'*  ^""^'^  *  '"''  '^°*''' 
^    "^  »         rr  282  pages,  cuts. 


Clater and  Skinner**  Karrier,  I  vol.  12iiio..220pp. 

Youatt'a  Great  Work  on  the  Horse,  by  SkinDer, 

1  vol.  8vo.,  448  pages,  many  cuta. 


CUENISTRT  AND  HYGIENE. 

Bowman*a    i*ractical  Clicmistry,   1    vol.   12mo., 

97  cuta,  350  pagea. 
Brighamon  £iGltemoiit,lKc.,  1  Tol.l2mo.9  204  pp. 


Youatt  on  the  Di»g,  by  Lewis,  1  vol.  deciy  Svo.| 

403  pagea,  beautiful  platea. 
Youatt  on  the  Pis,  a  new  work,  with  beautiful  iJ> 

luatrationa  of  ul  the  different  vaheties,  12Be. 


OUmi  linr  md  Vm^oiAMX  ^«Aa  vn  la  ^va^aratioii. 


